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Four Hymns to Guld 

By Tese RI'A ■ C. JN llULLOAV KLR, M.A. p JB.ZK 
TUN8 to Gulfi are few and scattered* In the; present 



article? Eoim of these are brought together. They are 
treated in the following order:— 

(a) King, Bab, Mag ip and Sorcery, No, 6, II. 71-95, with 
the variants there Cited and a new variant in Ebelmg T KAR r 
341* A fu-tf-ftx prayer. 

ft) King, ibidlt No, 4, II* 21 ft A &u-it-ta prayer, 
fr) Orjiig, Religious Texts, i, 18 fed. Martin, Tcxte# RcligieuXi 
p. 70), with a variant in AVI R. 41. Probably a kLsuh, 
Bilingual* 

id) K. 232 { --=■ Craig, ibid,, ii, 10—IS). Perhaps a dedication 
hymn. Semitic. 

Through Lite kindness of the authorities in the British 
Museum, especially Dr. H. EL Hall mid Mr* Sydney Smith, 
I have had the privilege of collating Nos. (c) and (d), and 
of the latter T have made a fresh copy, I am further indebted 
throughout this article to Pro feasor Langdon, for many of 
the interpretations, restorations, and notes. 


(a) King, No* 6, 11. 71-95 


Vkr* A - KAR. 341 vmt. E f C, D f and E win King* ibid. iVur. B = 
Bing, Nfl, j« 0-33 vw. C = King. No* 37, 7 ff.) Conjectural restorationa 
a-Mi printed in ordinary type* 

7L 1 difitu iiai Gu4a - helium far-hu-tum am mu ntwe^i^um 4 
a-tti-bat fame-* dluti 

4NAS* JANUARY 


1 






FOUR HYMNS TO OULA 


■> 


72. al-si-hi belt 7 1 %-ziz-z£~im-ma 5 &i-mc 2 -e * ia-a-ii 

73. c^^-kf as-htiF 7 -Jci kinm- ulinni Hi-id u Otari-id ulinna-ki 

ap-hat 

74. di-hi s da-a-ni purusm para-& i * 

75. ds-sum hid lQ -ht-ta u 11 hd-lu-mu- ha-su-u 11 ini-Li 

76. dx &um e-ti-m Ja 14 yaiw-h 15 it khm-ba l * ti-di e 

Y7 i[flj CPu-ij 1 7 h&hm |y f _ [bti-him] iS ia ri-tti!?' "-m-fum 

78. K1 ina 23 ma-'-du-Ji jfcaMtt&afii m 

79, \heliu i5 s *] M-jifr-li 37 i2hy<Ui uznd-ia 

80 + mar ha fa ® -nm li-ki-e - lh Hn-ni-ni-iq 

81 . w lu-ui-pur-ki ana ili-jfi zi-ni-i 31 atari-id zi-ni4i 

82, 31 ana tli ali-m m teb-su-ma kam-ht itti-ia 33 

83, [ina 34 hi-H ** u 35 kalfi it * 7 4a-[^o-a| **-ka wm-ma »] 

H4. 4 * [pal- ha-ku-ma 41 ] ri’f(i-[iuim-rlnr 42 ] 

85. ° a **Gv-ta 14 heilum iur-bu4u m ** ibh a-ma* ki-hi-ti-ki 

[sir-t.i 43 *id ma * 7 «"i»H 47 «] 

86. i cm-nt-i* £wiim 44 [!■! mu 

87 t sj ifl ft-fu-ra fifan &2 ii-nn-uh * 3 ] 

88. tVw o/^id £l id sab-au-tna Jeam-tu [libba-fifc itti-ja &i ] 

89. M 54 i-zi-za li-nu-fia Id i pi-ij>*:ib 5T J 

90. ^ A&Mt w a ^ 

ftt-ti w ] 

91. ® ana 11 ilv Mardnk iat « iJani bel rimi-niaa [a-bv-ut-ti 

§ab-£i BJ k.-bi-L hul-Atit **] 

92. &u iS -hd ki rap-hi (fl ta-m-ratu-ki kab- [fea-a-tum ® 7 ] 

93 h iji mil dxsm-H u ® ba-h-ti $Ii -[ji suk-iii **] 

9 L itf--£d-jji' dd4H -ii h/d-JuJ 

95, ivuWift^/w rfJs *^ Gu-ta-kam 


1 Lines 71. 72 form t.hJCw Lines In A. * BE i-ZL i CH TO | 

1 Here A hegms n u«w Mile. ► A rii / * CE L iJJ oj^vfv ■ A 


Jjwi]-ra-ju. A ” B omita n, C?K 




B na. * D 

Ji B i. A iiwfis u, « B 5 dffl,%, i* B ii r no, 

Be-lit i-tt. 11 A HUE frkmJum. Ji fJ un^v, 1> ^ U 
78. 7& form nn^ lino in B, « A i m, *i B m«| 

BliL « IM B, A remls fr^f, “ Rend A. l! hw ka-f* ifl 

cf, Kin^ 4. M - L>E ran to W qr-iaUA cl, Kms 

4. 33, 11 A vVijikalE, « fi'jfcf-i. *• Line 82 ianan lira lines in A. 11 A 
mstrtii 11 Lirbaa Bli* 83 fi>nn one Eino in B. Bi E -id. 9 * Re&d D 


FOCTE HYMNS TO GI'LA 


a 


A re&d a naa. « K«d AD. « Read ABE. » T Read ADE, King W 
copied eA;. 3i Read BE. 44 Read E- ** AftQ. to Kiti ff, BDE omit 
liata S4,. 41 Read A. CL KAM. 92, tf-fdhMn-ila-ni mid CT . iiTii, 
3S, JO* i-^ j^twc riLH^f-rri. 41 BE Lnsorl in thr»: Lines the common 

fonn Liin. E precedes this by Lbe± line £aiM-jhi nnwtmu mar annanni id] 
\!-fk ounonntj r&ar-rfi .iTimfim-Iitm, u E J-K. “ D fit, 

BB Restored by King from 4, 43. * ? Read A. 41 *J“/L4/J, cL &Uo King, 

A 43. B hoa traces of B_4D T King, 7, 23- 11 I> fli'. M Restored by 

Kimp from 4 ? 44, ** Line 87 forms two lines in AB. S1 Iicail A. &t Res- 

hjrstiiiri ilclii.erCiiLit, but the aensa is dear. u A an, 11 Ftaatftred by 
King from d T 37. 11 A *n r « ReStoralloti Uiu^rtaui; efr Kin^„ 4, 48 
and 47 ; pa A ft h a La gtotrnlly ttsed parallel to adAs.. The Fsnse is clear. 
|B A fii, 11 CL Ebc-llng. Qnflkti, L 3, 35 = ft 4 ft r 58. Ohv m 35, ™ Line 91 
forms two liisea in A, ,3 E o-n^t. ea A reads Aat 14 Road A. 

King biLH t)n> ideogram for ?abai n + and reads *ifht [i a^u-^44]- 14 CL Kin#* 

4. 49 ; or [estate lt£*m :ibri < F. Kitlg + i + 43 jvar. 33, 25, sifc-rLid}. A IlKS 
the beginning, of At Or ELL BS A mt 41 B au, Am. 41 Cf. King, 48^ 6. 
“ B i. 14 CL Laagdon* J*SBA> t 1918, 103, 17 = King, f, 32 1 labeling, 
QutUmn, L 3, 4G Kd ft, 58, Obr. 43, 

Translation 

Incantation. Gula,* hidv magnified, mother companion¬ 
ate, dweller in this pure heavens 
I have cried to thee, lady ; stand forth and hear me [ 

I have sought thee, l have turned to thee, like the robe 
of my god and my goddess thy robe have I clasped. 
Forasmuch as to judge a cause, to make a decision— 2 
75 Forasmuch as to make alive and to bring peace are with 
thee. 

Forasmuch as to preserve, to spare and to save thou 
art able * 

Gida , lady magnified,* mother compassionate, 

Among the multitudinous stars of heaven 
l.'nto thee, lady, have I turned; my cars are unto thee, 
dO Fine meal accept from me, receive my supplication. 

Let me aend thee to my angry god, my angry goddess, 
To the god of my city who is wrathful and incensed 
against 5 me. 

By reason of a vision and a dream that have occurred 
T am afraid* so that I am cast into gloom. 
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85 Gala, lady magnified, mother compassionate, at the word 
of liiy renowned command which m Ekur is Enlil 
And thy steadfast mercy that change th not 
May my wrathful god t*e reconciled, my angry goddess 
rest m t 

May the god of my city who is wrathful and whose heart 
is enraged against 5 me 
Who m furious, rest, who is enraged, relent ! 

90 Gula + lady magnified, one who maketh intercession for 
me art thoii T 

Unto Marduk, Icing of the gods, my merciful lord, make 
interred [on for me; command !ife I 5 
Thy protection is wide, thy reconciliation is mighty* 7 
A bounty of welfare and of life provide for me f 
Thy greatness verily I will extol thy praises verily I will 
sing. 

95 Incan tat son of ff The Lifting of the Hand 11 to Lula, 

The above hymn seems to be arranged in four almost 
equal flections, marked by the repetition of the invocation* 
Lines 83, 84, are an occasional insertion nf a type common 
in prayers of this class, 5 Here they occur, sometimes with 
other insertions,, in the very centre of the hymn. 

The hymn which follows. King, 4, 24 If. ia in part a variant 
of the last. In King, No. 6, the order nF prsj T ers is Anu + 
Niisku, Sin, Gula, Shairurah; in No, 7, Marduk, Gula, I ah Lira, 
Tn No. 4, the order is Ea [= Enlilbanda) p Datnkina, Ninurta, 
Gula, the gap at the end of the obverse being partially 
restored by No. 3. No, 4 corresponds to the rubric of the 
bit rimki series, Zinuncm, Rihiallafdn, 26, Lu p 44-51 r and is 
tmdouhtedfy tablet II of the aeries ; King p No. 41, Is tablet I 
(Anu-Antu-Enfil-Nmlil) and King, No, I P is tablet III. 

1 Vsr. + ' Beiit-ili J \ L* Qaecn of the Godi r % a title of GuIa. 1 Kirhnjift 
bctlef construe this lino with the preceding, and tr. " For t hv- mtkr al 
judging a aiue t of mating % docurian' 1 * d. King* 4, *8. 1 Lit. " thou 

know*** ", • Var. " Bubtime ", * Lit. Jb with M . ■ Or + H * waj he bear 

mjr speech. * UL iH weighty ", » Ct Eiop, 4 P 3fl f,« Q&CT. ti. 63, D ■ 

PM. 1, 2. 23. a. 
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{b) King, No. 4 t 11. 24 ff. 

The restorations in italics are from tile preceding hymn, 
Kin®, 6, 71-95. 

24 , kiptu fl * ( 7 u-/a [ Uu A-iritn *] 

25 . [Il-tu]m s rint-ni-fum b[ada-ti 3 ] 

26, [nap] -fu-w-sa (aj-mu-u H-iiri-M M-[mn] 

27. i-ziz-zi'ma H-me i ka-ba- [La] 

S8. [ana 4 ] «K-ji» tfo-fti purwrf para-si hihm(l) 6 lnBiwai 
29. [d^Aur]-ii a-Je—rWimra-ii B#-6a£ Hrem ulinui ili-jd u 
i&tari-m 

SO. [dTj^i di-m pnnw.<d-id punt-si a-hk U H- [mi] 

31. [4Mujft] e-ti-Td ga-mu-la ku-zu-ba ti-dt- [e] 

32. dA-[ium] hul lti-fu £u I-lu-mu ba-ku-a U-t* [Ai| 

S3, bitlu at-kal-ki ft im-ki of s -k [ur( *)] 

34. ikm-hi uzna-uj it-ri-ni-in-ni-ma ilu^d-ki /erf-[la-id] 

35. nls kbli-m muh-ri-ma liki-i uji-ni-ni-td 

36. hi rd-pur-li am ili-ul zi-ni-i istetri-ia tt-m’-pi] 

37. am Hi ali-ia id lab-m kamdn Ubba-iu t/rfi-|j4] 

38. ina Matt u bi n id ithina^ka-n[am-mu] 

39. lira Jurcmii atlalc ' lM Sin H fim arhi anmnm fmiannanni 

lair-no. 

40. tmmn iddti timneli Id tdhtlii 
11, 7 M lira rid J/i-jd n mdti-id baM-a 

42. jxil ha-ht ad-m-ku u su-ta-du-m-ht 

43. ina a-mal ki-bi-ti-ki #ir4i $d ma E-kitr [ f|fcl fiii/il] 

44. 7 u an-m-Ai ki-mm M hi «i4 u 

45. 1-i* kab-su hiu~ra fAtor-i zi-m-tu fli-nu-uh] 

46. i7u alibi n *Marefati M i-gtHja l[i[?j-iph ah] 

47. [&d bp [pq,- sir] Ga la biitu $ur*budu ufHmtf 

[ri-mi-m-tum] 

48. [ana] nu Marduk bS (?) [ri-mi-ni-jp] milri rii-ti-e M 

[ UjJ E-a] 

49. [a fot-ui-ti $ah-ti] ki-hi-i [habit a] 

50. * . , [The rest of the hymn is missing.)* 

1 Cf. ^juuncra, R it w Unpin, 2C, til, fil. 1 RfiPiflid by Kinp from 7, ^ . 
Or rartoic ra.ii-Juwi. 1 CL KinR> 9, 39. 1 Or rif-iiiui* cf. King, 9, 74, bwt 
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^■ n S* V' -Si nntc f gay* there seems to b* roora for Otily awn &jjyu and refitn^ 
fliwi. 1 Idjr. jwrh&pa = £u!mu t which &&ejne to bo the word 

rt'iqmrod h?n. dkg = good; pun = uul-Il CL tit pmJI H ju&Bsnge In 
xv R_ 60* OI>t. 37, wke tbo tablet ifl unfa-rtiiFiateJj broken. 1 a- for nzu 
T U. 40. 41. and 43 r 44, cadi form Quo lino In Kind's var. B. 

Translation 

Incantation. Gula, Indy magnified, dweller in the heavens 
of Ann, 

25 Gtxldess compaaawvnate, hestnwer of life, 

Whose regard is acceptance, 1 whose word U peace, 

I have cried to thee, kd j; stand forth and hear my 
speech f 

For the sake of judging my cause, making a decision and 
bringing peace 

I have tTimed to thee. I have sought thee, thy robe have 
I clasped like the robe of my god and of my goddess. 
30 Judge my cause, make my decision, fk my path ! 

Forasmuch as to preserve, to spare mid to nave [hnu art 

abb , 3 

tfornsmueh as to give life and to bring peace are with 
thee. 

Lady, in thee have I trusted, thy name have T invoked; 
My ears are unto thee. Preserve me, and I will verily 
glorify thy divinity. 

3n Fhe lilting of my kind receive, accept my supplication. 
Ltd me send time to my angry god, my angry goddess’ 
To the god of my city who is wrathful and whose heart 
is incensed against 1 me. 

By reason of a dream and a vision that have occurred, 
By reason of the disaster of an eclipse of the moon, which 
in such and such a month on such and aurh a day 
occurred, / 

40 A disaster of omens and signs, evil and not good, 

Which are in my palace and my land, 

I am afmid. I am gloomy and I am cast into gloom. 

t the word of thy renowned command which in Etur 
is EnJEI, 
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And thy steadfast mercy that chimgeth not, 

45 May my wrathful god be reconciled, my asgiy goddess 
rest; 

May the go<1 of my city. Marduk, ‘who is enraged^ relent, 
Who is luiioua, be appeased [ Gula, Indy mngnified T 
mother compass ioimte, 

Unto Marduk, lord of my com pinion, Erst son of Ea, 
Make intercession for me, command life . * . 

1 Lit, " hiring M + 1 LiL " th«u bowwl >fc . * Lit, M with “* 


(c) Craig, HT . I, 18 

Vur. KAR m 41, front whuh is restored the beginning of 
1L 1-3. Judged by its literary style, this hymn is probably 
a tisid i, 1 and is accordingly followed by n Remitie 
prayer, in cobrnm Th The last line of the Biimerian in 
column IT ia probably to he restored u . - - hum 

QECT< 8, 48, L t>. In that test a rubric designating it a 
ki&ub intervenes before the commencement of the Semitic 
la -ilda prayer. 

L [f jn 1 -<si *-in na 1 [ama mg gig-ga}-* w 

2. [^Xiit-kjtir-ra-ak um-me [§al-mat kak-k]& *d[i] 
Nm&Inna, 7 mother of the dark-headed,* 

3* [^JVVii - Citf-ga mm mg *-g]a-ge 
L IUl Xintmuggu 15 uni ^mc sal-mat kak-ka-dj 
Kintinogga, mother of the dark-headed, 

5, d Bn-ti tit now-til-tu £uh-bti 11 gig x *-gti-gt' 

6 r ^Bau 15 na-da at Si-pat hadii-ti nna u kids 15 lib-bi 
Bam who caste the incantation of life for the nick heart, 

7 . d Da-mu lfl gaju hud-da m duAu l7 -ge 

8. |tat Damu ia && alr-a-na lfl kat-ka 20 i-k4^-p-ni 21 
Damn, who binds up the man whoso sinew is severed, 5 - 

9. d Gu-nu-ra ilS4t fiiti du hdam-mn-g* 

10. ^Gimnra =a pa-kid “da-afc mft'R-ti 

Gunum, the overseer of the land* 

1L tr ' ubrig ,s fi-hur-ra-ge 
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12, Uit Auiayunuihji 2 7 ub-ruk-kiit E-kiir 
Anuishuniafia, apothecary of Ekur, 

13* ama nig-nam gdl-la-ge 

14* ‘^'Aniaauhiilbi 28 ina-me 3 sik *-H!i-ut 5 napis-tim M 
Aomshiibalbi, mother of whatsoever exists,* 1 
15, d Tu-he-in “-/u n -ba-Sdg a 33 sttkal 1 ma§ tag K'-gal- 
mari-ge 

15. “-^TEibeintuba&ig > 31 auk-kn I-hi ta-i-ru 55 &i ki-rib 
E-gal-mah 

Ti the int tibualing, far-famed messenger of the heart of 
R gafrr mh, 

17. **sug gig j« gig lag gig Kprf *- tjig 

18. Jim-m-us 1 knkka-di mums M sin-iu murua 15 Jib-bi 

ki-ifl Lib-hj 

Headache, toothache, heart-sickness, boTrel-flickness, 

18. f*ji gi\g ** d-sig sa-tm-nd tura guly [df-fa] *> 

20 - [ ] ; mnmg i-ni a-sak-ku sa-ma-nu 11 mur-su 

I [im-nuj 

Eve-disease, plague, itch(?}, evil disease , , . 

21. . * , (The rest of the tablet is broken off.) 41 


1 Fnr the moaning of thin term, nee London, OECT. vi, Preface. Jbid 
PP- «-«ft • nnmbcr of Kfui last* M edited. * Craig's copy shout,I h« 
amended. a Var. Kn.{.[«-ii-iu], * Nuiiaiimit an,) N'iiuqnria nre here 

InnsUtwi Ninkurrak, a well .known epithet of Gale and Ban. In K41I 
16 (nr. KAli. lf,K ed* Eheling. Qurllcr,, i, 52 |f„ w c have a. hvmu tn tff.f*! 
?* d who is likewise tnm&ifed Mnkamfc, CsMBjwmtlv NlnMnnn = 

= Ninsieimn (nrig. = " Queen who KIJs 

the Ben ions , i,c. Wish ik-tnr), and does net mean " Queen nr Isin ” ■ 
<-f. Lnngdon, Tammut and hhttir, p. IT.I, n f pasnim, I CL L 3 * (’f \ 4 

* ** *&<» Sumerian 4 the .Semitic has " Ninkarrak ■ j r «* 

■ R^torcd. <■ V. u V, tainted lih.hi 'heart" i 

TtD sign in Var. u evidently iistemled for gig. 11 V, Orfft,-*, 14 y 

Vj%. hju : ilw ’ ** hsra “ ed - lw “W 

mtJriS 9 T l V a a * 1Ub Df Tammtte *" « °f the 

Eirth-gridra : «e La,ngtirjn, Pnmni OJp rf l«ht^ P . i\L *t p as it v 
, For t}uB 033 of ft Lanjgrion, OECT. 0, p. M, d. } du-du - 

p. 210 ), V. Da-mu, » V. an. s » V. u y. „ cl 

^Bn ^^ thnfa^o hae - ,w ,ho hind, up Urn 
Ldlngilon, Bxb r Liturgies, p. ]M, i* \ r AT iu it™.,.™ 

■■ id. “ mother of the far-famed might ", V„. -mntf. - ffl. J 
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afrz'tf in .I..S..:-. &-J* s |, ii, 111 V. iU-5. 1S F Gala- of 3*in in <'a11^iJ 

abriff may = [afr-rafe-iadu jir ; 13 Var. ttetSuTtn&h. Sfl See lbt uf 

corractjruis m CmijZ, /f7- Li p. is. Vat wj-Ai-A of-bi- Var. 

Umm. M Var. na-jnt- |fimj. 41 So lb* Samerianj tbr Sclllitw h ^3 
' i motbpr of tho Croatian of the brant fo (of life) M * u Var. lu. ta Van 38. 
H The test omsla 3 Vitr. has r- iit-ia-frci-^ 7 . 34 VftT. ai-ru, 

” With 13. 17-20, cf r cr, IG F 3I F 94-6. * T See UA 37 F ii» ? Iipai = mi w 
hut probably doca not moan ri heart Fi r but rather " bowels r " or 11 womb 
,B Var. w: u .«(.■(tj“. R1 ftedored from CT, lfi F 3I 3 9G- ** Restoration 

nnoerMuu, 11 Sofflaka loan-word. of. Thonipisou H JfroEittrf Tt&in, 1 r 10 = 
,P itch M ." nkin^di.^n^ ", It. u *bo tired for tfiiri&M* Jitfrate, a Bcaly deposit 
that fonmi On walls ; we Proceeding* of ffie Rwpil flotirttf 0 / iffificiw, 
|7 k p, 4. n Traces of occur in thr mlfldJe of L 23 . 


(d) K. 333 

Obvh&se 


1. 

3. 


+. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9, 

10 . 


D7 


'mu 


2.. Kl 

[«£Se{?) a{{]]-pa-a4i 
, . , pale-faced peoples, 

, , . . . Nardut, 

■ . . [ a * { *[Amr-ffir * 

.... M&rduk (!), 

-Aa((?) * a-li-da-ot tf[oni(i)] * 

. . mother of the gods. 

ySap-U-hat ,la Nfmna{ri\ 

, , . who appe&seth Sin, 

. . , hit Hi 

who rrmovethf ?) affliction,* 

. . -inf(T)4t tit a satri 
, . , . . god and king, 

ra-Y-wwtf il ' , Vtugnl-lu * 

, , , lover of Ninurta, 

11. \nn-di-ua-u.t AaWf] w jxi-li * id twa kimi-e wtait-ia-as-stt 

&A.L-S}A 

Giver of sceptre and hatchet, whose station ' in heaven 

is .... 



















K. 

ObvcrSu 


-h- 48 

: ft IT **K 
* 

' ^- ; 'Tf 44r*#ilT«{$E 
. .sfcj ^ ft ^F tsf K>3 


■ 0* «T- 


'■..JT.-W tAtT «K «f- < 

. p-n a*t ^ HF *T H4wf jgf. 

.... ~,X ft T »-4 *ff « * tfo j* £ TiiV 

,T\= :'^;C^ V af«f *»1T *T 1MTH 4P-<<*•* < 

-r ^ vi kh ^ 4= t$= 7 * iff *uf-* 

■fl •* SC Art te: >TF 

•1 * NTT »»tf ^ 4- **IT ft* ifljft ^ *^al JH *T^ V*1£ I ft *H 

*sDL -W t. S <t 

“TJn3l mJ 3I iff ^ 

«* .n^m <*» m *3 u- 4 s vJff e* >jr Hf *jiw j^s .jg- 

4 »W <W wt V jei^“ ^ ^ * *T ftTT ^ ® 

**f *gt ^ 4 — *r «r-- a. 

*z- : - t— -f -ftf 

* ■ •• .-vs* -!isTTvwr<*^ 

-«. e*fr **m p- 

*# :>1s=vfr/aiYAiwe ^;:v^^ T *f< 

■ --t *t# ^ ^nr * @r ^uT^inr jr*S3E* 
«£ «jf M 
n <^r ftJHI ^ 

MJtf T Jft fc$tf g 

tesV- 7 ^ : SIS - .-'■> -v‘. :■ -•-:;. •Fov*- v^:^ 3 f HW >Sff H £| 7 f T^- 

i T «f n f jgj ' 
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K. £32 

4T«£I .-;/• ■, jdJT’P' nr* T!Htr-r; 4 

4f 41 Jik.'^r-^c;>••;-<.• :• •’ :.■• 'ttf W **■ 4(1 : 

•■*T-yS¥T♦ - 7 - ;.-N/.7.^7>:^V,-’/■ .-J £T ^ * 

3T *mnr •.•;.••.■•••:- ■ 7-^ ■ & . w W< 

- 55 . V; - . • = ** ^' J;: 

■■■.■■■■■ ■ ■■■ * ^fT 

1 . -7■; V-: tV. 1 ':.1 'I-;-W # vfllt= ^ * v^Trf- 

■f 5^- *^ n ' : V ' 

■-i;.v •.-••- ’ V. ■ - V v 7 '«? '-■ .- : :5flF: 4^*HT ^ ^ •’- 

E&J '= - : ■-■ 'r"’- ; ; • = ”'.' : : ' ". 


1% [oh-Jtfrf-jrff b&-m ®]-a| mul-ti-fa-at * m\t§-§i-pal* di a amtli 
CouiiflfitlloTj seer., purifying priestess, magici-in-priestesfl 
of god and ima, 

13. itf-ef-fl* JT-JMlV wrW “ 

Nintinugga, lady who appeaaeth ail peoples, who giveth 
life to the dead man, 

14 . * tm Nin-bdr-ra-ok be fit rik-xi nr-id-fe-fl e-pi-hti mk-ka-si 

a-ri-e 

NinkFirrak mistress of the spell 10 against Borcery. who 
easleth up the reckonings of multiplication ,* 1 

15. Ia4xi-af 15 uz-za-nt it mn-ma-'-it-r<U 
Crying in mge and directing, 

IB. il ™Khr-rihJ3<i l * ka-h-da^i ik *u-ti mu-nab-kirat uz-m- 
a-ti 

Kuribbri, conqueror of the violent, appoaer of rage, 

17 «**Hc*mt J Ui-nii par ti ila *AL>&e-iMf-ga sa-pi-kat li 
irp-tim M ma-mi 
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Heme, creatress of ordinances. Hemeshlgga, moulder of 
earth and heaven, 

IB. iiai Ajm-iu-lpd-bi um*nm ri-mi-ni turn mu^tap-si hal 
zu-mnri 

Amr-i shiifisilhr moiker compassionate, soother of the 


body T 


19. ft **Gigim-§ig-ga tB ba-nit kak-M 31 mirdt-na-a£ left 

Gigiroflhlgga, creatress of fcl weapons " t giver of a good 
protecting-deity, 

20. iM Lamma-Mg-ga M-pi-Ml irsi-tim mu4atAi-mat lanna&m 

thtm-ki 

Lnnnmudiigga, moulder of the earilu bestowcr of a good 
guard San-geniiLS, 

21. tiffi Mah p'^mt ildni [adi-fatf] pti-ut ila A$ur 

Mah. far-famed one of the gods, who goeth before Arthur* 


22. 4im Nin-maft 



K in mail . 

21 W LUM . 


.Nintu d 

+ ntu-Sah-li-mat fa-lit-ti 
. who granteth 17 offspring 
* , - * , tEa-dd-jite 

, * * * . * - abodes, 

. . . * - ma-ha-u 

* * holy places, 

T , [in i-mr-ru-nt me 


24. be-lit . . 

Mistress of 

25. m«- 

mo . . 

26. . . . , 


{erasure) Srtarii 

are made to shine, water and beer flow. 


27, 


*. i-ba-u 


28, 



29. 


[tfta (l)]-ha-ri& M-di-id-im 
- - ■ in front (?) it is pulled, 1 ® 

* - 171® (3) KAL d&dd-me 


30. 


8L 


* « • - * * , abodes, 

[m-’i-mat] iiu Utu-gdl4u 
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lit 


* ***..,.** lover ol Ninurta, 

32. te-rit *° . '. RU 3A ZI * 

Nurse (?) * - . 

33 . ki-rtb # ¥ * . fu-M-ha-am-tnai 

The raidi-ft of.she causes to be act on 

34. . . -J®r (f )-it- . * . [#u-&s>-aa Du-kuff n 

m , 4 « * # . * . . her dwelling is Dukug> 

35. . * BIT I * * , 

, ..* . dwelling in sanctuaries - 

36. , * im(!) NI ..... BAD HUM . . 


37. ...... , Di R1 nd-jri [*&(?)] ta 

* . # . * . bearer ol the torch {?), 

36. ....** [uwm 1 SAM MAT su 

39, . .. . NI BIT 


40. f .... ffJ JUJf ^ 


Reverse 


1. « - . . 27 ft<t, JV«|nf^Jh|^o] * . 

* * * * Xirifih[gga . , . 

2. ¥ . + -la ir-si-ta 

* . * the earth . 

3 . sa m s Ai[fi] . 

4 ..4AJ gE-GU-N[A ] 3 * 


5, , . * [ri-iTj-to u THas-ki4a ...... 

She who(?) . . the pasturage suid drill king-place 

6, . « * . . * 

. * * . . the soul « . . * , . « * 
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7 + ^ * ba-ri nap-fea-ri **,,_.,* 

■ - * ■* mm fill | f. » | . «■«■■■ 

8 . .... D.4 £JT(1J. 

fc * “■ •■ ■■• *■■**■ * .» 

9, (TB NUN^ . . . TPH4|T“ puriind . . . 

. . - , . . the decree ...... 

10. tinSri IT . * , nu-itm-tnu-ra Iptf-rin-ni [us-iu-jia 

rt-Ji-e] 

The oven . , , hew to fire ( f), how to cause incense 

to lie smelt she knoweth. 


K. 232 
Rs verfco 


■5QT4<j j!@h ^5 V; ■ ?zW--- 

■" ,, iv ■j.-.'&nm ifT »ar-v;-: vjs&V.■:•>>:;- : 

»Ef , vv-y ■■*-'■- 
■?. v*S*.¥T^ ■;^;' : -i, ri <*»* t iV£K'^jt~v-V>; 

r Pte&x-ZW W^vrtff4>* JH£. 

*-rr *** *f< 

"f n 1C « IK X *i W*A* i-iVX>$£!*:££ £3 

<T :X * Wf vS¥ .iKtwiiV^ 

^ H Jfc. >5* i ;■■■ M’r'i v ? .vf K 

*- •-** v.«rr*as&*e&v«!ui 

it**34 '^5^; 

H* "Flf Cf 4 **p »flCT Ii^>'Vrr>j ffi'J *■&*£, 

TM^sT*^ ill *MT "f Aff 

^rr <®nr n#^ristr*^. v.* >: * >■ ^. 

t' *i^ £T fte >5 JIT *#x J3T tfll= $# *fr- dC^' ‘ ^vl?; y^jj^ss; 

►- < <<?< + et ^ ^ ^ * w-'v^o t 
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K,m 

K^Tcrse i coni 

IT hr vf .‘V -; T ':- ; ;'?'>■■; 

aTV^P"* vJT^^'rfr WT my-^rj.i .»** ^-;v-: ^ ^ r ' 

rF 4- M rt ^ »*= r r **r *t Stf 
■ni ^ yf *u^rry-^yT ^&ttrs&£^&&f.ss 

*«ir n. w** fli A-l- Kfe »— **v-’»%-’*^v»^;s^-: 
<*“ t^¥T YflfriEfflrii *ff *f If If 
tifi t£ir £T * ^ H=^ S5F 

^x <z -fH tff 4- it fcf ^ ft »JT 4^MT fe*r fl**T HI tM 
rt- tssr p- f*L M m 

m* ftL- yf m *p gu ^ A. <■— *+K ►tf 

"T -V -m"5a m* t£TT**€ *■> Wf>-fL ntJTT taw 

wf *or * Htr M ^T *** 4hw *a» **£ .fir t** *3^*flW 
isrm !>?■ *t tt mt w^ ^rp— ww >mr * 

jbt <3feT *v srr--^«^:- j '^ , i>:jJtf hut- ->4f af 

■* m w rt nM>T P*f*A<TJ5f»fl»- 

- ir ■ V; :r. :^> *.** ^ ^ **» ^ ▼ 

— <rr t 

‘-S'r«V/>:■ ttJTT * 


w 






T 

>l ‘A -C 


ItO 


II. rt-sar ri-Kf jawim Hx-nt iS-ka-ti t [tt-ul-tomiin] 24 

In the place of the cul^installation of sure oil ®* she 
fiieth the portions (of nmn). 

12* . . . -r/ tJ M-n*m « «“£[*]. . . . 

- . . . Ana, Enlil, and Ea ...•■• 
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FOUR HYMNS to GUH 


13. a-sor iIM Sin 11 “Samos ilu Jdad i- 

In tie place where Sin, Shaimah, and Adud. 

14. kan-su-mo tin u (l0 'iJ-/a-n( idmr-ra, ...... 

God and Goddess an? hewed down, beholding . 

15. a “Marduk Ml tie-me-ki i-&AT MA (?),. 

Marduk, lord of wisdom ......... 

16. uw hat-rin-ni aomnf(?) . . . §£n ^ immeri u-su rat 

iffurS 31 ...... 

By incense, oil..tie desk of Jambs, kid- 

omens, ..... 

17. ina di-ni u purossi ma-horsd , 

By judgment and decision before her ...... 

18. a-mr m-H-me id harrdnu u pa-da-nti itr-te- (ffu-ral 

In lie place of peace, where way and path are made 
straight, .... 

19. . . . -pat-ti uz-ni-si-na dr-kdt-n-tut i- jj*jr-ro-o#{?)l 

He (?) opens their ears, the r future he decides, 

20. i-oa-bt lib-bi-Sd SI { ui- . 

At that time, her heart (?) 

21. dttl-ha u-Hu-ra-a-te io-ta-bu-la-te [teriti] 

Ton fused were tie fates, the omens were darkened (?) . 

22. ta-mit it-mn-u ta~'-it4ut)i 31 piri[&tum 33 um-rna] 

An answer they gave, counsel, decision, us follows, 

2.1, HA-ma mvi-ta-lat ma-pa-at mada-but .... 

“ She shall be the contemplative, the sufficient, the 
counsellor,. 

24. ui-ta-pi-ii kit-lut-si-nn i-pat-tar at-ni 

She shall suppress their 34 shame, she shall anna I (their) 
sins, 

25. be-iit ri-e-si uj-nin-m a-no H-si-it ho-an-dn-at 

She shall be the lady of joy and prayer hastening to the 
cry (of the people), 

26. i-him-me tap-lit niie i-mm-dm trul-tu 

She shall hear the implore lion of the peoples, she aha 11 
give life, 

27. i-nam-din he-c sd iup-su-h i H-pot baldli 




POUJt HYMNS TO OtfLA 


1" 


26. 


29. 

30. 

31. 

33. 

33. 

34. 


35. 


36. 

38. 

40. 


She shall give the incantation of alleviation and the B peII 
of Life, 

i-pat-tar ri-Ms n&m-Tusi mu-ru-u$ ta-as-sith-ti 35 
She shall loosen the band of disease, the distress of 
tribulation, 

fih-ial-lat ha ra-af mui-H-pal mu-u^-sa~at ka-la-ma 
She shall be the counsellor, the tseor, the magician, the 
purifier (?) 3 ® of all things, 
sa-ni-kul ri-'-a-ta a-si-ral mui-ta-hi 
Ihe establiaher of rulership. the mnsterer, the adviser 
itl ki-pat ..... b(U\i ri-me- j fta-at 

The overwhelmer . . the lady, the compassionate, 

mu-iah [U-Htat Mai] fa-bi-ta^t ” mu-pciMi rat 
The revealer of signs, the intercessor, the forgiver“ 
[n-tNt-ni'tum M ta-a-lm 3S J na-as~hifr-M 
The merciful, whose reconciliation ** is g m d, 
p ii-tul l ^§d 

* ■ ' * lier coiinsejilingt 

.• • • prim 

* the Heaven-spirits, 


.-hi-Jot 

37. . 

. -lu-ta da-4d-me 

* 

p - . abodes, 

■ -di-H 

39. , 

* * t » “ J-t d 

■ -rat 

41. . 

[Remainder broken 


off,) 


hlh dm is intruded r d laceiiun, Epic of Cnalwn t vil t 3 '^Asar* 

= Mardut - ®" ibid - “ DtE rffi". 

® 1 " 1 T ’ “ - 7 ‘ 28 t'erlmpa the end ol another siffn. ■ The namo 
<n “me pod may ha™ atood hen-. 4 Lit. 1 ‘ the hand of God 4 Thu 
h, nlao appSad to KergmL ■ = -■ hatchet <• (not " ring ") u 

j, | ™. °_ ra ^ -pawfrt, und in prb. 4 Ioaq-woni from Sunn, bol = 

i. to"tip u ®“ lMI f^ ** °/ Cniiion, p, ISO, n. I, i The nfenon 
„ no t ?>rr 01 ' trlU8 * i B - i » Langdos. Epic of Creation, 

1 ^. tiuk U identified with Verna*; the *^Gula idunir&ed 

M«A«ro'Tl U *E>B m,t , V-f ^ rHi ' ,ca * Guln,: see Limgdotl, Jreitr, /if Orient* 
Ti t |„ ,? V U6 ' bUlr,4tare thor* cited. 1 ftwtond from Roy., L S3. 

4 -UHa-Amolt, 545 mnd 60S* Hero we have tbs f& minln a 
„ ika C 001 ' m t|re dietitnuuis. u ha, "ritual J . U „ikka*i, 

wtkaomg, counting. bookkeeping t the Snmeriu is 
JIUS. JANUARY 1989. 0 
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FOUR HYMNS TO GULA 


Cf. TO.S, ill, 17, i f. nikhtoti it ti tii-nu anrl ibicL t *9* 2l F 
t-pu- ui-rna. The word appears in Syriac » in HcktW ft# 

n'LifCiiV Am is TV knin-worrl from Sumer, a-ra = " multiplication " > 
c L SAL 0839* cnro = <z-ru : id nitthtti -■ '* ini] It [plication, applied to 
reckoning HJ , in CJ 1 . 11, 36. iL CL Th-ureau-Flatl^jl)., J7.4. 19, 90. Gulft is 
%hus confounded here with Ntdaha, fluj coddp&s of numbera, sw T jin ir rinu , 
Tovotku^ (md JsAfar, p. lol. 13 Iwfril = jCtosi'S, rage; cL SEirrunnm. 

Ncnjah re/wf*, 2tJ, 07, (a^u-tifi " cry out ,p ; cl. Jk_4if. 379+ 5-9, il-fni-lt, of 
OX*n ftxid pips. 13 SAL S37S, explains ^ K ii.r*rib* ha wrongly as T pi gi¬ 
lt is tipliioQd rightly m UT. 25, 18* 6, ftp Ishftrtum,, i.e. Gala; oL also 
€T. !S5 + 2, 17, where A jSiir-Tib-ba — Kimsinna, i.e. Gula. The root nb 
mwil H excel ". 14 fiqpa JLu = to [tour out metal into a mould,, beneo 

mould (weapons* eta.); cf. Clay, Qil$amc#h t 102 ft red 163 - 7 . l * The 
name menus 11 good ghost Jl hikka " weapon M p prob, ref era to a sign 
OT1 the liver and hence - " liver omen PP . n Lit. " eanset-h to appear 
18 .DoubttnU 11 Translation uncertain., 8B fr-ril ■ " oracle hut perhaps 
wd have here the feminine nf firu i cruardiiin + though we should expert 
(urtlu. 11 The JwermblydmH of the gods, T1 Lit. 41 dwelling* J * + 83 He- 

storing GLf[2I-LjYLL 11 &cj/u*h 5 is ft hind of grata. See UtignaeL £L4. 
3 S f 80. Perhaps this la the ideogram js-hliti = nuMa abundance. 
»■ rutkannu = ft lefttlier bag, used for divination. 15 In CT, 12, SC, 49b, 
tkejdjm rendered by di-Ji-tfcs is rftfidertd al*0 by ti d in'. In Clay, AflftCftf, 
53 h 75 ■ VT. 3-Ti, 2,, ^ the &amo sign Is rendered diMi-ijn = (i-nu-ru r 
Hence di-Ji-TvJ and di-Ji-infl both = tfnjlxn. Mtsoh, £uuur» (?!., p. l 2£5* 
under niitiadup cites ft Berlin syllabary which reads diJi-t ft, difi-™:, ( l’-jtu-iif, 
hiont-ur - [i- ai*-[rtt]* 11 add mi l = ndcnomin.nl verb from udomi fixed time h 
cf, I-ftn ydnn, 0§SCT t vL, 1 00 p 1LO, note. Perhaps some noun intervened 
after efidfi, 11 A reference to otbdtviiiatioii. 15 = the liv-er f 81 Lit. 
“ dcyjgnftti.nTia made by binis ,a . sa = |t ftmu.. HS Restoring 

41 I Jti. ** The aign iVAf Las the valuefl 3a4 T 4t£^ T 

ECC Ijngnad. ZJ, 3S, S0. But it lin- 1 * -jlInih tbc ^ dtu? rf. Mm-Amdl 
] 1 SOa, JUi-uft- iVIl -T4 h rfvrt.ii with UosEsier, ( ho i!± de Tcrfas, 175 + - w fa - A' h r ^tU 7 r r 

M-cj n -xii h-1u r-i. 48 ikmbtfut. aT ftp. ■■ JJt_ 44 blotter ^'Ut F ", ic. of 

(the penalty for) sin. Ii CL 0 ftVT. vi* 91, 12. tn Lit. “ tinning iJ < 
4t Tbe Sign ia iepar, but the gnnufied form, Cul, is evidently to be read bore 

Correction: Th^ second-hint sign on p. 15, L ^5, ihould be j4, tbe 
ordinary Etgn for five, 

Additional Note: Sebeil, Sipptif r No. 0, hi another variant of a). It 
duplicate* 11- 7 1 —Hd, and was written for the use of Nhama^h -aim m - U tdu. It 
was edited by Beiiwkr, Kevin- Hi^iuitLiiue, 1898, 143 f., cf. *ko ibid,, lblM5 p 
1 61. and contains a few unim purl ant variants. 
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Fragment of Papynii, B.M + 10447, 

[Or* jilt frfl 


TA /ipci jsps^ I'l I 












Book-keeping for a Cult of Raineses U 

1ST S. B, E, GLAKTILLEl 
(PLATE J) 

JK his Sexhnungen an* rfcr Zeii Setis 1 , p. 77, Pro/easor 
•Spiegel berg has published, a propos of New Kingdom 
account papyri in general, a fragment of papyrus, at one 
time in the Musee Guimet, 1 whose interest lay in the mention 
of a new place-name (j ^ 9 ^ 

conneadon with the well-known town of Nefrusi, 
| _ 6 ^. The occurrence of these two names in. a 

hieratic fragment, B.IL Pap. 10447 1 (acquired fay the 
British Museum fifty-one years ago} suggested the following 
synthesis. 


Text 

The text thus reassembled must have occupied a piece 
of papyrus about 20 in, long with a depth of about. in + 
The tear down the middle has deprived us of one or more 
S]|pi£ in every line but the t hird. In view of the economy 
of expression which characterize? Egyptian account? these 
can ill be spared. In £pite of these lacuna^ however* the 
meaning of the document id dear* even if the construction 
is not always so. 


TttANaUTIOH 

1. Com for the great statue of Rumeses-Beloved^f - Amen, 
LJ?JL, beloved of Turn in Upper Egypt, in the Ward 
of Tayatoaherhc in Kefraai {1J: 800 sacks, as f&Umvx :— 

. , J} 3 wfamsi boats is unkaowiL Prufegta# Mu ret., who very 

J EK-aT^hnJ the archives of tho Mobeg Guimet, bat without any sue lot-* . 
tc r me that ii wah not in the- Mosee when he became C r fltt^rmfi < us > La 100S. 

, c ™ r Spifttelbe-rg his heard nothing of [t ajm^ he copied it there 
time before iaOB fth* date of the publication of his /l££A a*ittjh*tt). 

1 *} by 4 A in. at greatest length ftnd breadth respectively. Tho papyroa 
lb leached to a greyish ooloyr. Tin? top, right- bn tu l ami bottom edgea 
art unhurt; the Jelt-band is very ragged U a result of the tear which 
caused the mnLiigemriLT of the two fragments. 
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book-keeping fob a cult of BAUKSES II 


2. Carried forward (2) from Year 54, by the band (3) of the 
scribe Amenemone of this House : 

Farmer , . . y r eon of Ptahpadi, ^ 
fanner Nebwa*,, son of Ptahtnay 5 400 sack? T 

3. Year 35 T by the hand of the scribe Horminy of this House 
in this House ; 400 sacks, ns follows :— 

What is in the charge of the stable superintendent, 
Ha'khny, son of Xekhtminy. lor (?) (4) the granary 
of Tayatnaherhe— 

Farmer Isebwii", son of Ftahmay, 200 sacks. 
5 , What is in the Ward of FA%afapu*(5) in the 

central district of Xefraai— 

Farmer (?) . . . y son of Ftahpady* on 
account of the workmen (i), 200 sacks. 

Total 800. 


Verso 

The great Statue of Ramesea-Bdoved^f-Anieii, U,H., 
beloved of Turn, 

NOTES OK THE TRANSLATION 

( 1 ) Spicgelberg expresses some doubt as to the meaning of 
this collocation of place-names. But from the mention of 
the - £my Pa'ashpu in the centre of Xefrnsi 11 (1. 5} it is dear 
that dmy need not be taken literally as a town, village or 
even hamlet, but means here a quarter of a town. Tava-tna- 
herhe was therefore either a suburb oq the edge of, 01 more 
probably a quarter within the town itself, of Netru&h That 
the latter (see the references quoted hi Gauthier, Did i&nnai re¬ 
de* mms geogmpJiiyne f hi- 89)* a town of the Oryx nome, 
somewhere between Shmun and Kom d-Ahmar, was of 
sufficient importance and site to contain within itself separate 
dmtjt , one of which had its own shrine to the King, is shown 
by a phrase in the Carnarvon Tablet. Knmoso there speaks of 
u cooping up (?} M Tcti in NefrusL 1 and the implication is that 
it was a sufficiently strong and important place lor an army 
to fall back on. It was still to be reckoned as a stronghold 
under Piankty when its walls were overthrown by Jvaailofc. 2 

1 GardiDET in JEAin, IOft-6. and {with Gunn) V, lS r 
1 Newberry La FSBA+* xxxv, 119. note i. 
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f2) Literally “ remainder *\ 

&} m drt f frequently simply “from** (see BpJegelberg, 
op. cit.> M) fieems here Lu have its liieral meaning 11 by the 
hand of , indicating the author of the accounts which are 
rhe significant contents of the text. The short statement 
contained in the latter half of the line —“farmer . * . etc/ 1 
— ^ simply a digest of longer accounts kept by the scribe 
Amenemoiie. This is not clear from die construction of the 
line—grammatically one would be inclined to assume that 
■m dn governed all three persons referred to—but the sense 
demands it. 

(*J " for ,p seems to have more point than "of”, and is 
perhaps* balanced — as an explanation—by hr (fik in the next 
line. 

(5) Thia name is not known elsewhere. The fact that 
neither Pa'ashpu nor Tavatnaherhe have occured in any 
othf^r inscriptions is iu favour of their both being merely 
quarters of Nefnjfii, only known locally. In II. d and 5 the 
statements farmer i etc, . . . sacks are to be taken as 
summaries of fuller accounts kept Throughout the year. 
There is the same apparent absence of construction as in 
1- 2 (see note 8 above). 


CoMirEXTAny 

The writing is that of a neat Nineteenth Dynasty hand. It 
was this, rather than the cccurrence of the name R A .m$ r *iv-mTij™ 
imn, which made Spiegel berg ascribe his fragment to the 
reign ol Raineses II. This identification is confirmed by 
the high regnal dates mentitled in the R.M. text, 

^ ith the exception of the lacuna: caused by the tear the 
document is complete. It is a finished statement—not a mere 
jotting, as the careful script and labelling an the back prove— 
of the com receipts for two successive years in some small 
temple or local shrine of Atum which contained a statue of 
the reigning Pharaoh. Rameses JI. It js possible that the 
Statue of the King was the sole recipient of offerings Lu the 
shrine, and that the dedication to Atum referred to a larger 
temple of that God in the neighbourhood. Certainly Ncfrusi 
had been connected with the worship of Ilafchor from early 
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times. 1 and Atum was associated with Hathor of J7 ^ 4 ' 

o © $ 

in the triad of Tleroopolis in the Delta. 8 As the statement 
of receipts deals in greater detail with the second year than 
with the first it is likely that the writer of the text was the 
scribe " by the hand of” whom the second year's tithes were 
acknowledged, namely Horminy; and the text may he 
presumed to have been drawn up at the cud of the second 
vcjir. i.e. year bo of Raineses reign, as a guide to Honninv s 
successor for use during year 5fi_ 

In view of the terseness of the Egyptian, the form of the 
account is best shown by spacing the letterpress as I have 
done in the Translation. It is then iiumedlately apparent 
that the total of 800 sacks of com for two years is not only 
made up of two equal annual amounts, but is subscribed 
by the same two farmers in each year, and that each farmer 
is assessed at an equal quota (200 sacks) each year. (This 
is only stated for the second year, hut- is implied for the first 
as well.) Farmer NefcWa contribution went to the storehouse 
attached to the shrine or temple of the statue. The other 
farmer s—his name is lost—was kept in another quarter 
of the town, apparently for distribution to certain workmen, 
As these must have been connected in some way with the 
shrine at Tayatnaherhe it would seem that this was still 
being built or added to, and our test would therefore lie the 
statement of the total accounts up to date. Spiegelberg, 
however, was uncertain of the readings ^ and J) (iq IVt) 
m the last part of line 5 ; the sense is therefore not certain. 
Thus analysed the text throws a little light on the common 
but rather vaguely interpreted word 'fatty. Gardiner* 

has broken away from the non-committal translation of 
ihe past, “ peasant, f “ labourer,” “ fellah." etc., and adopted 
the more technical term, “ tenant-farmer, 1 to express the real 

1 Nfcwtionr, Beni Hamn, «, 20. 

1 Budge, God of the Egyptian, j, 3a4. 

1 Ef. Grammar 4 p, 500. “ ,1.24." note 5. 
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meaning. His ]liistifieatinn i a the passage in the Sint con- 
tra^ta 1 in which the Nonnircii stipulates with tin? priests 
of the Temple that in return for certain, observances on their 
part he will give them firstfruits from his estate, and that he 
’will start, by causing every 'forty of his to give firstfruits from 
his (the 'lfifty's) 4 hwt. Here, then, *hwt is not so much“ field r1 — 
which would be misleading—as “holding" f and the 'hwttj ia 
a smallholder, renting his land—by payment in kind and 
certain services—from a person of substance, or the temple, 
or the King. This is precisely the meaning of Gardiner's 
tenant-farmer * , + Aoccurs again in a passage from a 
long inscription published by Gardiner in m3. 1 Following 
a description of a new foundation of the Kings at Memphis 
comes the information 3 that it was supplied with priests and 
temple officials t with land and animals* and with officials 
who were to look after those last two classes of endowments 
respectively. Those who were responsible for the land 
are called w T and the next sentence* referring buck to this 
description* says that all the offices of the temple were titled 
right well. Clearly then the *htehjw were more than mere 
HS field-labourers 11 as Gardiner then translated# They 
were persons who had been installed as tenants in small 
parcels of laud from which they were expected, to provide 
certain revenues to the temple. They were entirely different 
from the mrt mentioned in L 22 of the same inscription, who, 
though field-labourers as the context implies, were the 
personal property of the writer (the owner of the statue]— 
serfs in fact. 

Be turning to the B&uieuside inscription, everyt hing 
indicates a similar status for the ^hwtifta here to those of the 
two texts just described. The fact that two farmers should 
supply the total com provision two years running and at the 

1 Griffith, In*Cripti#tt* of Siui, *t o,, tJ. MO. 

: Ona statue of an important official of Ameouphu III from HflmpHa* 
J n rie 1 , etc,, 1 f di vl MctnphkA Y t p„ 53 fi, pEatea lirriii-liji, 

* Op, dt. F p3, Lra, L 10_ 
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Bame rate makes it most unlikely that this is an entirely 
voluntary contribution, even ol such a self-imposed nature 
as an Athenian leitmtrgm of the fifth century. Clearly they 
rented their land on condition that they supplied 200 sacks 
of grain a year to the temple chest. Apart from its mention 
of two unknown place-names in connexion with Nelmsi p 
the inscription ib therefore of considerable interest as showing 
that such contracts as those of the Sint Tombs and Amen- 
hotep’s Statue did work in practice, and as giving tig ji glimpse 
of the method of book-keeping they entailed. 


Text 

Pap, BJVL 10447 + fragment ex Mua£e Gnimet (un¬ 
numbered), 

fN.E.—The dotted lines indicate the torn edge ol the B.M. 
fragment, which contains the first half of each line of the 
text, X nderlincd passages in red ink.) 


1-5(1 /** 

G 


MQ 




i ^ J 

■SVr'-KVno^VITT? 
— •kJ^PoftJgjYSJ! 


O 
I I I 


1 a ? ™T if oat b unique Spalling; p«h apa hy coition 

wilh | .--^ P in which tfefl hieratic form or T i« mUffihtguiihibl* 

from thiiL of |"L 

■ Spiegelberg, Hid., read J|^ for but later altered this to the 

reading given here on the strength of the perron*] name ^ 

^ ' f “ r which h * *“ tiniUr «nt me the Inflowing reference*; 

Leeman*. Mot,. Eg. d LMt, il, pi. 16 i Sharp., Hitrog, /**.. i, 26 
( ■ B.M. Stele 1381; Lf peins. Dcnkm. T'ii, t, IB3, To those moat!» 
added thorEmatknblejavkal^M.iodrhahti.fignre, B it. 47398, ol painted 
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(sr-kiTft? 

‘i'i [*“] ^ 


rt.ee 

*T [She 




£A nnn m 
© nn 


ki r 0 '. D * eev 


:krr»k^* 

A !e v e n = 

11 a x ! m 


m o 

I hWM 


4 * .k 

£k\\ f 


U-^IkMSksM 


t* 




o s ^ 
\ ! m I 


5 ' ouki H on 0 ' ® k^ k 

e T ^ <> '~™5 P s $*w ® • • -M 

lintratono, for Nnbcrho (XIXib-XXtb Dynasty)* Thu reading 
is conbrDicd by tbs writing in L 4 of the B.M. fragment. I hove tran- 

f- TT 

fieri bed i£f Wi th ^ + for ikn sake of roniiHtenay with tba writing 

bebw (inatrad of Spi*gdbcrg r & ) T 

1 The fieri be has Undoubtedly written which in hint* tier some¬ 
what tFEembN The mistake oca nr* alftO in hjeresglypbin 

ss rarly ua the reign of A men op his 111 (Petrie* Wnjnwrighk and 
Gardiner. Tarkhan 1 and AI&Mphi* Z. pi. lixi. J. l&b end ia quoted 
by Spiope]beitf, Brmaiwn, //, 53. note & r in SiU* d* BaytTiiCh&i* -dK d. 
Wi$m w 19£S„ t r Ahhtindl.* m an Accepted. variant at the end of the Sew 
Kingdom. I owe this reference to Dr. Gardiner, 

3 Probably not more than two EigElB mining. 
fl Inserted in small writing above the line. 
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$0H i^T 

Verso 

_ [K V> ° »J‘ 1 ■ x C^jFHglj 
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The Patna Congress anil the ** Man ” 


By Or A. F. RHVS UAVTD5 

f HHE iubalance of the following won given in an address at 
the Osford Congress ol Orientalists, l&SS h It makes no 
pretensions to do more than put forward a few suggestions 
concerning the so-called Third Buddhist Council- suggestions 
which tuny help when historians arc reconsidering the 
miserably poor materials, which are a\\ we have to throw light 
on what was the moat momentous crisis Lind decision in the 
whole history of Buddhism T 

iJ Congress of Patna ” (or Fataliputta) is a more suitable term 
than “ council pt . To picture it. we must recall the factors in 
our own recent if less momentous ecclesiastical crisis : a 
council with tc visional labours of twenty years, the whole 
Church of England and the House of Commons. Kern was in 
error in describing it as a mere “ party meeting . . . after the 
schism *\ l by which he seems to mean " secession , of the 
Mahasanghjkas. If we are to believe Ruddhaghosa, this and 
the other schools or 14 sects “ (aoanyahula) had not seceded 
from the Bangha. The} - are cxpre&sly included in the one 
Batya Bangha ns distinct from teachers and teaching which 
were ** outside t his It was the very presence oE such schools, 
notably of Mahusanghikas [or Vnjjiputtiyas) in the fcangha, 
which contributed to bring about the “Council" and make 
it so momentous. 

The Congress took place during the reign ol King or 
Emperor, Asoka round about the mid die ol the third century 
B.c. Qnr authorities as to the event are not contemporaneous. 
They arc the Dlpavnmsa and the Ma ha varpsa of Ceylon, and 
the commentaries on the Vjnava and KatMvatthu. These 
appear to have been written, or to have taken written form, 

1 Indian buddhism „ p. 110, 1 EfltMratthuly, 
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between sis and seven centuries later. As records of a great 
worJr and a great crisis they are one and all meagre, jejune; 
all but childish. The Ceylon “ epics ” were the work of "men 
nf letters " more anxious to interest reader and listeners than 
to recover the true. Buddhaghosa was earnest, but in him the 
historical sense is totally absent, Kern’s damning the records 
as “ full of glaring untruths ” is too fierce a bark. but. albeit 
he too much mixes up event with “ story ", and Tania with 
Ceylon, he does bring us to this imiHjrtant statement: “ the 
object of the , , . (congress) . , . was 1 to prove that the 
Vibhajjavadins ’ . . , were the real and original sect i,e 
* the* Sanglm 

But w ho were the Vibhajjavadins, or analysts, and whence 
the name % The four records deliberately affirm that the 
founder of the Sakya was *‘ Analyst ”, and" hence such w ere 
all his right followers. Kern sees in the term an invention of 
the Ceylon (Ihihftvihdra) monks. To that f would suggest 
that at leisure, far from the bustle and stress of the Patna 
crisis, it is highly improbable that the victorious and hence 
orthodox majority in the Sangha would have invented such 
a name. Once victorious, any specific name, serving as a 
slogan, was lUineccssary. So, at the Council of Xiceen. 
Athanasian fought Ariun and won, Thereafter the name 
Athanasian " survived only to distinguish an elaborated 
fixed wording of a creed ; the term Arian, Arianism for a 
large ‘sect lingered on. Jt was not “orthodox” not 
authentic", not the Church. For me this won] "the 
Analysts ”, appearing aa it does only in the accounts of the 
Congress, not, I believe, before or after, is a s i 0 * lkn 

invented, probably not by the party ho named, but by "he 
Jay world, interested in a great and long struggle, into which 
monarchy itself was drawn. So nor own English spoke lately 
of " Revisionist ", « Anti-revisioom Our history abounds 
in such labels, discarded in the case of the winning side, 

Dr. Wallcscr, in his recent discussion of the term, submits 
a possible explanation in the idea, much exploited nowadays. 
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that there had always been in the Seikyn two ways of regarding 
certain terms : either tire conventional, or people's meaning, 
and the meaning of ph 3 losophi cal intui l ion. And i n rom *idering 
the chief bone of contention at the time in the Sangha, namely, 
the reality ol the ;i man ” (over and above body and mine!), 
he suggests, that the party who w ere careful to “ distinguish " 
lh which of those two meanings “ the man was taken were 
know-n as the Dividers or Vibhajjavidins- 
Dr. WaQeser does not stress the plausibility of this view, 
and T do not think it can survive historical silting. Had the 
distinction been thought out and named : sammitti-brihu, 
parajtmillta-bilhd —at- any time preceding the Congress, we 
may be quite -sure ol one thing : it would, as a potent 
“ silencer TT , have Keen brought forward by the orthodox 
debater (the fi Our Speaker ') in the opening and most 
import ant debate in the Katha-vutthu, ascribed, as his 
compilation, to the President Moggaliputtu-Tissa. But 
w Our Speaker ” never makes use of it. The first time we 
meet with it is in the Mdmdapahho T between two and three 
centuries later. There, anyway, such double meaning in 
teaching is not fathered on to the Founder, But some three 
centuries later we find both doctrine anti libelled Father/ 
full grown, not, in the text commented upon* where it should 
have been used, bid tms not ; but in the Commentary, in. 
on the Kuthavutthin It is set forth as the peroration of the 
comments on that firafc and momentous debate. Can historical 
evidence, short of definite narrative, speak more plainly l 
It would not, of course, help the A " distinction ” theory were 
the Knthnvatthu assigned a more recent date." buch a 
hypothesis overlooks the old “ Asokan ” Pali in the first 
debate ol the book, where fce stands for fej, and vaitabbe 
for mttabbo, vaftahbam, archaisms in Buddhaghosa s time, 
and corrected by him (Comm. t pp. 9* 20). 

AVc come then to what I venture to suggest is n sounder 

1 E> repudiated a dual wav of tondiiiii*. 

1 Cf, /lid .Vetteri Jp.i alii7k Buddhism u *, by SL Willewr, 102 
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View Of the sort of “ hustings ” terra I think Yibhajjavhdin 
was, Let us glance at the situation. 

The Founders message r The Way (through the worlds) 
for Everyman, Everyman walking as sdf-guided by inner 
“dhamma’—a message cruelty “edited” as for the 
recluse only was not the founding of a church of recluses 
over against a layworld. Hence he made no arrangements to 
secure church authority or church doctrine with reference to 
that world, lie and his followers formed themselves (first 
as teachers) into such a dual body of religion* and hymen. 
But, there being no hierarchy mid at first only s, moral code, 
while the laity looked on, criticized, and supported, the monk- 
world began very industriously to disagree with itself, from 
the Founder’s dav onward. With the rise of the dlaurynn 
hegemony, a new broader concept ion of unity must have 
stared the now preponderant Kakyan cammunity in the face, 
at Patna and elsewhere. To this political development they 
presented a glaring contrast. They were in a fairly chaotic 
state of disunity. Their ablest divines, if Titian be not a unique 
case, had retired from the city monastery in disgust to hill¬ 
side vi haras. But to win over the patronage of the busy, 
sagacious king to their support was of great moment. A good 
shopfront, paying him the compliment of imitating the "new 
political unity, was necessary. The Congress was summoned, 
and like Oincinnatus or Venixelos, Tissa was induced to come 
back and preside over the work of unity. 

The records of the Congress make three statements, winch 
from their obvious improbability calf for criticism. A small 
highly efficient executive could alone cope with the gigantic 
task of revision, and of testing members of the Pnngha by its 
results. AW are told that the executive numbered a thousand 
that the work of “ dkumma-sangahnm "t took nine months 
and that the expulsions of the monks, not holding views then 
pronounced unorthodox, preceded tie revision by which alone 

' So Mlv. Huddhagboss uses thu and the traditHnui tens " redtiai- ■■. 
KMiIl ^ “ 
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Lbeir orthodoxy could be tested, I would suggest as a truer 
account that, albeit, as with the League of Xations Council, 
the full personnel of each general meeting was large, the actual 
revisers and judges may well have been, according fvprecedent, 
only eight. 1 The work id revision to be carefully done must 
hate lit sled years. With plenty of books and writing and 
typing materials, our own little Prayer Book Revision took 
twenty yearn. With plenty of Al&SL around, the output of the 
gentlemen, now compiling an “ authentic JP version of the 
HuAObfoiirtita at Poona, is one fasciculus per annum* But at- 
Patna there were not even written MSS., nor any but few and 
awkward writing materials, There will have been repeat.era. 
hhannkas. from different v Hiatus eminent as living-record- 
viharas : 1 suggest, t-hc six repositories referred to, with a 
distinctive opening to certain Suttas p iu the Samyuttu Nikuya. 
to which I have drawn attention*: Savatthi, Kapilavatthu, 
.Benares, Saketa, Rajagnha, and Patna itself. And these 
bhanakas will have come in sections before the judges* 
according as they were Dlghabhanakzis. and so forth, nnd 
have repeated, one at a time, some M bhrmnvura 1 or portion 
of one* something like a Welsh Eisteddfodd. Where they were 
nil in verbal agreement, if this ever was the case, the judges 
may not have dared to revise, had they wished to. Where 
there were variant versions, one had to be selected as the 
standard version ; the rest would be either ruled out, or 
committed to those miscellanies we find in the third and 
fourth Nikiyua* Thus the Msgga will have been finally entered 
up as " eightfold ” ; not because there was any inherent 
necessity for eight* as either logical or exhaustive, or as the one 
and only version, but because, down the ages, teach era and 
so, repeaters had elaborated the probably original tL thought, 
word, and deed ” of the realty ancient tradition into variants 
of these, and finally, of these, eight were selected ; the tenfold 
Way, for instance* being relegated to miscellaneous collections,* 

1 A* tins second 14 * Offpiioti "# 

* Kindred Snyintj** iv, Introduction. 

1 Dig tin Summaricaj M. U, 29, E. *nd A*V* 
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And as to the inverted order in time of revision and 
expulsions, this may have arisen from a preliminary expulsion 
of those ascetics, who. to get material support, “ without 
entering the Suugha . , . donned the yellow robes ” and 
frequented the viharas. Lacking a duly attested ordination, 
these intruders could he summarily dealt with. To this extent 
I judge the ordet of events in tile reconls correct" hut no 
further. The drastic expulsion of ordained monks tan only 
have been curried through when a unified, standardized, 
authoritative “ Word had emerged as sanction. It was the 
one traditional sanction handed down in the Snkya as 
accredited to the Founder’s own injunction : ** The disciples' 
Teacher was to be Dhouimu and Vmaya." 1 The Founder, 
did he actually say so, will have meant “ your inward monitor 
(conscience) and your outer code of rules ” But Dhamma 
Imd come to mean verbalized sets of teachings. And with 
Dhamma and Vmaya uow edited, revised, reworded in a 
Bevised Version, it only remained to get rid of those whose 
views did not run on all lours with those of the revising 
committee. 

On what did disparity in view* chiefly hinge ? Let us com¬ 
pare the test-questions put to monks with the contents of the 
hook Ksthaviitthu, Tn the book, any acquaintance with it, 
as well as with its commentary, will km* no doubt as to the 
paramount importance of the opening debate; “la the 
* man got at a {* caught \ Hume would havu said) in the 
true and supreme-meaning sense ? ” Yet not nearly enough 
significance has been attached to this signpost of tbe past. 
It can only mean that the question of the man s real nature 
either as a being using the body-mind khundhaa. or as only 
those khandhas, was the chief question at issue in the fight 
for unify of teaching. J s our teaching to be of man as 
with alt that the venerable word implies in ancient Indo- 


1 MfttiijjjtrinibiNimi jfc* 

’ I'pdtMUti. Corny.; “ known." 
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Aryan tradition, or an-attem ? Divorced from their early 
mentor, the Sankhya, tint analyser of S£ oiind pp as 
dixtingimhoble from the “man n a the majority in the Sungha 
had plumped for fituiUa, and had earned out the revision m 
as to make this appear us authoritative aa repeaters' versions 
made possible, But they could not well put the damning 
test-questions save in terms sanctioned by oldest, most 
revered tradition, to wit T terms which were already used for 
wrong views m the Rriihmnjala Suttrmta, chanted us far 
back as the First Council The view*, there condemned, which 
were selected as tests do refer to the nature of the man M p 
but not as to whether 11 got at 51 or unget-at-able. They turn 
on whether he survives death : that mighty test yesterday, 
tmday. and for ever. If the * + man l? survived death—not 
this death only, of course; the Indian mind was more logical 
than ours—then Ae iera* divine r i.o. imperishable, unchanging^ 
notnliikkEui. If he did not survive, this was the despised 
nihilism (ucchcda). 

These ancient wordings sufficed for the expelling. Either 
view was inadmissible, let alone the other subterfuge views 
of the ^uttanta . 1 But there remained a third alternative view, 
by which it had come to be held, a monk's orthodoxy might 
be passed. This had come, during the C&ngress, to be popularly 
known as that of the Vibhajjavadins, Having respect to the 
great preoccupation about the M man h+ T wr may conclude 
the nickname was because of their view about just that. If 
only the compiler of the l( Man-talk " in the Kathavatthu 
had been as clear in pofcfifc statement of “ Our 11 view, as 
he was in negativing the " Man 3 '-speaker's arguments, we 
should not now be groping. But if we may conclude positively 
for him, we may say that his ** Analysis 11 of man's nature 
had brought him curiously near* save in space and time, to 
David Hume. Namely, he does not deny that the man 
exists in same way. That came later; in the MUInda, 

1 ** Somo only EnrvLre,^ aud ,p we don't know anyway " EaJ- 
wrigglvna ,p ). etc, 

JKA3. JAXTIAJlV 1029. 3 
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and in the comment aries h notably in that on the 
EathiYatthii. But, anal ping the concrete individual, 
he onlv finds the wry " man ” in the mind. And miiid T 
as his Sutt-aa. entitled him to say, is ** multiple, man y- 
kinded. manifold/ 11 not, a unity. And them he left him All 
attempts to explain survival by physical analogies in terms of 
result belong to later thought. The Vsbhajjavadin. following 
his Abtudhamma as was the vogue, pulled his man to 
pieces as so many dhuiniiiiid, mental phenomena. FroctdH \n 
ihamma* belongs to post”Patna Abhitlhainina. 

This, then. I suggest! is how the historian of Buddhism 
may rightly interpret this curious name for the new 
orthodoxy: Vibhajjaviidin, I suggest it is no invention 
of later records, for it is incredible tkit the Sangha would 
have called itself by a name without lofty traditional sanction. 
It does not occur in the (contemporary) Kuthiivatikii, but, 
then, no party names of any kind do occur, so wo can dis¬ 
regard that. It was left to the commentary to supply these, 
and that on the 44 Five Books T1 (Abhh lhanmn i, iii-vii) makes 
no claim to derive from early rtources ns do those on the 
Five NiMyas. Suddenly the name appears and as suddenly 
disappears* I haVF b suggested why. While the little “ Council ” 
had been pursuing its long arduous labours with the coming 
and going of summoned bhanakas. companies of monks 
from the corresponding vilmras and others will have been 
mustering at Patmi. and T as our young people would sav, no 
end ol a hoo-ha was going on in waves of discussion, 
culminating jii a great crescendo as ir became known that the 
revision was nearing completion and the day of the Congress 
elections drew nigh. Ko viewed, it. is not strange that a catch¬ 
word or slogan should have arisen, maybe among the populace, 
maybe among the king's men (police, army, court}, maybe 
among monks themselves, for the formidable party, now at 
last become corporate and articulate as such : the party, who 
saw r in "the man one who could actually, whe^n analysed, 

1 ii, 
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only be traced, beyond his bodily factor, in the manifold of 
the mind, Esther would it be strange bad acme auch name 
not been lit upon. 

a Man is not to be valued save in terms of body and mind/' 
and as such comes under the category “ ao-atta” : —this, 
I suggest, is the milestone in Buddhist thought attained at the 
Patna Congress, and not to be confounded with the further 
milestone reached in the Milindu questions, or with the yet 
further milestone revealed in Buddhadatta and Buddhaghnaa* 
The position at Fatnn was not one of sudden growth. It may¬ 
be seen at work in the Pilakas. But how much of what we find 
in these was work of earlier growth,, how much was done 
ai the Patna remsings : here is for us a problem at present 
insoluble. For instance, to which of the two agencies do we 
owe the substitution of LL mind 11 for the more natural " man r 
in many passages in the Klkayas ■ 1 Or the timid omission of 
the " man M s the attan, the satia. in the parable of the JctaVuna 
wood t Surely to compare body and mind to faggots being 
gathered and borne to burning (as at death) from the wood, 
and then leave the inference ; k ‘ the wood remains to blossom 
afresh, but 4 you J tumJie \ yon do not remain* for you are 
mt r save In the faggots ‘ r is a funny, a sorry jumble unworthy 
of the august speaker I 

Is it odd tint we writers on Buddhism have so slurred 
over all this growing divergence from the time of the 
Founders carnal > that the L1 man was nor hi> body or his 
mind (spoken when to have denied the ** man’s " reality had 
been the teaching of a mad man) to Anoka’s day ? Ls it odd 
that we fee] no jolt as we pass over the intrusions and gaps, m 
the documented teachings, so strangely un-Aryan as to bo 
losing sight, in their chequered history, of the truth that, 
whatever factors the “ man " may be vibhajja-ed into, he i& r 
before all, u he ,P T the user of them ? the analyser in every 
analj^ia i iL Jolt/ 1 indeed l Have we not rather felt a 


1 E.g, Mtijjhimti i . 2 $'*; ^imyutui v, -IS^ ill . 2. 
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smoother going in oui exploring the Pitukas, as we noted this 
"mind 1 * (awwaff, LufiMfl'i) functioning where, and as T 

other old d-ouumentei Would have made the " man ”, the self, 
functioning ■■ We have commended “ Buddhist psychology ” 
as akin to our own n at least to that of yesterday. 

Akin to our own ”•—that's why we've slurred, that*s 
why there was no jolt. The Analysts at Patna put the very 
“man”—I don't like ^ soul may I say the lh man-in- 
man ” ¥—behind a curtain as “ unget-at-able But we have 
done the same. Our new psychology has. not so long ngo d 
weaned itself from its mother philosophy, ha* analysed mind, 
that is, mitid£n§ ; and has thrown the minder. or must I say 
the mctempirical sell, back into the mother’s lap. And there 
it leaves him. Early Buddhism, that is T Sakva was caugh t by 
the. Sankhya vogue, in which the 11 man ” was, as a new T 
experiment, distinguished from fc+ mind ", and mind analysed. 
And it ■** went one bettor JJ (or worse), adapting the Sinkhy&n 
formula; s: This 1 am not," etc*, but negating, where the 
Sunkhya only accented difference. It is we who have quite 
unawares, but us the outcome of a somewhat similar cuiiae, 
followed the Sakya. "We, too, have lost sight of the wood for 
the faggots—ay, our philosophers do not always sice it* “X 
grant your A man \ il you see him as a complex of events ” ,.. 
so runs a letter to me from one of them. The Founder of the 
Sakya told inquirers they could see themselves, if they would, 
in a mirror. Perhaps if we ran see an episode of our own 
history of ideas in this Buddhist mirror, the way of a new and 
wiser psychology of oar human nature may not be far off. 




A Chinese Mehavana Catechism in Tibetan 
and Chinese Characters 

Hv F. W. THOMAS, S. MIYAMOTO, as d O- L, M. CLAUSOK 
(Plati: n> 

JiS the India Office Library there exists an pite^te and 
well-written MS. {Af in Tibetan writing and non- 
Tibetan language, belonging to the collection acquired by 
Sir A, Stein from the famous bidden library of Tun-huang 
(CL'icn-fo-timg) ; it is described below . 1 In the light of 
previous experience of such MSS. it waa quickly apparent 
that the bus gunge was Chinese ; but owing to the known 
difficulty of restoring Chinc.sc rharacterK from writing 
representing pronunciation, whether ancient or modern^ an 
interpretation of tin? text seemed to he for the present, 
practically out of the question. 

However, a closer examination showed that many sentences 
(for the punctuation is rather good) commenced with the 
syllable ha . hmye . hyu ; and this suggested that the text 
was a catechism. The seventh line, beginning Mug. hum . | 
hde . hr . mm + itiur T | T comprises three words recognizable 
m Chinese far six {Mag), one {hr), and Buddha (wur) ; and 
only an equation of nam to fitjam, nem, is required in order 
to arrive at the meaning iv six remembrances : the first* 
remembrance of Buddha M , which in Sanskrit is -sad 
amimurtagah prathamd B\tddhanwtmrtih i and it becomes 
easy to follow the enumeration of the familiar sextad. The 

J India Office MS, Tun-biiani* (Ch^cn-fo-tun^, Ch. ft, n, 17 : paper *Tdi 
30 -i Hi nm. 1L CDO raeda — ltH> vtr a& of good, rather colli^r^ j ■!■ i*:, c nretVt? 
Tibi-r.im writing, tbn lines bein^ jparAllcI to the breadth of tbei scrflll and 
rm-h c* mi cm. wide, the chorncrterB varying in ami and betraying probfrbl y 
more than oce hand ; rlaborat*, bat not dlwayi 1 correct, punctuation by 
mftmfl of dots, uingita and double daiufuj, circlne, one, twOj three, or raidy 
more- in tinm bcr. eto_ ; jwtragTaplu and Mimf ehapter-diriHion* indicated ; 
fragmentary al Sjqnlming : at the end af the Icit a wlophtm mentioning 
ths first Volume of a work and invoking a blessing upon all eroatnrrfl : 
blank at end, rte.tv o. 25 Ccm. f rerw? e. ISO am.; eighth-ninth century T 
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obvious suggestions however, of a version o! a Dharm®- 
satngraha is not confirmed : and it is evident that the MS. 
contains much matter, partly ol a different character and 
comprising an enumeration ol Buddhas and BonlhisaUViAS ; 
parts only were at once Intelligible. 

A fortunate chance recalled to min d another MB. (U), 1 
containing a Chinese text with interlinear glosses in Tibetan, 
character; and inspection showed that these pointed to 
another exemplar of the same text. Though both are 
fragmentary at the beginning, their actual commencing points 
proved to be not very far apart, the second IMS. beginning 
at line 14 of the first, The presence of the Chinese characters 
entirely alters the situation ; it has been possible to edit 
the text in the form given below and to furnish a trans¬ 
lation. 

At first it wns proposed to print under each Chinese 
character the transliterated text as elicited from both MSS. 
This course was suggested by a rather peculiar circurnsuince, 
namely that the systems of transliteration followed severally 
by the two MSS. differ some what in almost every syllable. 
What has necessitated a different procedure ia the fact that 
the correspondence between the two texts is by no means 
always syllable for syllable ; in fact, there are, in addition 
to same standing differences of phraseology, larger divergences 
and dislocations : in no much that after about 1. 33 of the 
first >18. the parallel passages cannot be set out. without 
further examination, Tor a preliminary comparison of the 

1 Ind[ft 0mat M *- Tcm-hujing ((■li'LL’ii-fD-tungj, Ch. m r .V.L: paper Mrall. 

“«■.( —™- - lb 1 -S redo of p jUr Gimrat- writing in coJunijir. 

Ihi- breadth iin.L r^-h n. *0 cm, wide, with irifr-rlin-atirnn in ■mail. oanien 
Tibetan writing, often faint or -Hmud^eU or intrudin': upon the adjacent 
Cbin ** oWctoia J but watli urokeibK nltWiph there L-. difot'rilr 

itk didiingu^hiAt r, b r ftud A, * and t* r chi and t*kn, Vi, and ,i- i and ; 
-j. and -r. and an forth, Tho Tibetan H J-Uih|n, which are tranditeraEiqnfl 
nf the Chin** ofaucton to the left of^ h, are *Wnt in about •?! ter cent 
uf tbs- wee. CUdiku; writing between, ruled lines. two h.intls, the Etcon.il 
liftiZiiinmLr J, SO. and am lilted at z\i?, Winnior ■ 1 he last 

line gfm the title. 
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two transliterations we give below the two texts of the 
indicated portion. 

In die second MS. the Tibetan transliterations are in general 
faintly written, often practically indecipherable. Here the 
other Version lias .sometimes been of sen,'ire in the establish¬ 
ment of the leadings. It should be remarked that the trans¬ 
literations are in a large percentage of the cases not given in 
the MS.; this was often dne, no doubt, to the fact that the 
same Chinese character had occurred previously, a natural 
consequence of the nature of the text; and accordingly 
we have been able to make insertions (-ah Italics) in the later 
recurrences and so establish a practically complete 
consecution. 

The Chinese writing is not very good : naturally, owing 
to the age of the JIB*, it shows old and rather cursive forms, 
and there are also a few errors. Mr. Miyamoto has been 
able to read the whole with little uncertainty; and he haa 
provided the translation, which for the most part furnishes 
to students of Mahavuna Buddhism its own evidence. To 
3Ir. £'. Y. Wang, who is now studying in Oxford, we are 
indebted for a careful verification of the readings. 

At the end of the second MR. there is a colophon giving 
the title as “ Mohayana Middle Doctrine. One Volume " = 
Sanskrit ifuftSt/Sna-madkifamika-dnriana ; and this is pre¬ 
ceded by an explanation, in the course of which the work is 
described as +i copy extract of explanation, Mahayfina- 
Madhyandka view, by the preacher (— tlhftrma-hlimiaka) 
Go The person and his date are unknown: the MS. 
would belong to about the seventh-eighth century a_d. In 
case the work is not a translation (from Sanskrit } r the 
divergence* of the two texts require some further 
explanation. 

Two more points invito attention. The first concerns 
the wholesale differences in the transliteration. Partly these 
appear to be simple differences of Moslem ; e.g. the first MS. 
has Mvhii, hdi'ahti' hihuit, Myo, ipg, zq t yam, corresponding 
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to de, hdve, khan, lehu. boh , si/oh. gvam of the second. But 
it is obviously more serious, when we find baht in the first = 
prh* in the second, and when in the first we find the Tat hags Li, 
■whom we have previously found as ze-fe. represented bv 
zu-laJiu (= ordinary Chinese Jultti), Whether the diffcrenctfl 
are local or of another nature, sinologists will perhaps decide. 
In case the matter should seem to be one of date, we would 
plead for priority on the part of the second MS., wherein the 
Chinese characters have the primacy and which bus a general 
similarity to other Chinese MSS. from, the same source, 
diverted to Tibetan uses during the period of Tibetan rule 
in the 8a-cu region. The first MS., which is calligraphic, was 
evidently written for persons prepared to dispense with 
Chinese characters. It should be added that both MBS. show 
minor, hut numerous, inconsistencies in their transliterations. 
The Chinese text, which here and there has heen corrected or 
shows signs, denoting repetition, change of order, or omission, 
is also in some places obviously faulty or defective. 

The second point regards the circumstance that among an 
exiguous number of such Tibeto-Chinese MBS. we have two 
ese m plans of t h e sa tne work. The cose might see m accidental. 
But in connexion with each of the two texts previously 
published (JRAS. 1S2G, PP . 608^630- 1&27. pp. 251^306) 
we have been confronted with fragments of independent 
MSS. In regard to a purely Tibetan document another 
instance has been noted (JRAS. 1925, pp. 90-1}. I ; , m 
acquainted, further, with no Jess than four independent 
fragments of a Ramibjami text j n Tibetan from the same 
region and with other parallel instances of fragments of 
Tibetan works. There is probability in the conclusion that in 
such coses the fragments have not now first come together, 
but represent MSS, associated together in old times, for com¬ 
parison or by way of classification, in the Tun-hnang library 
or in the sources of its collections. 


[F. U. T.] 
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Comparative Specimen ur Traksliti; hat ions 


MS B (1L 1-15) 

Lgve si de. Bun : ha jei 
hdve ei de ? Tab : 
kur zng kyeu hgehu yi 
hu tli de : hy-QT su fcsin iuii 
rayc mu de : the fsi 'on 
hdvLiU hi huhva de ; chur 
riig zib sig hi hu phun de. 
Ha jo. khou i\g fci dc ? 
Tab : kliofi de ja hu thun 
phun ya; % de ja lehu 
phar aim ya, Bun : tshi 
hi de In hdre 51 de gYBOi 
tig bgvc si de in hgve si 
de gram tig hdve wi de ? 
lab : in hdve grain 

hgm Bun : ha ja hdve 
gvum hgve ? Tab ; hdve 
yihu kor zug kyart hgelju 


MS, A. (1L 14- ) 

hgvahi im dahu | Rha hruye yihu 
hdvahu zE hdehu | Tab , hdvahu 
yihu | kur hzug kynn Eigehu | yihu 
hyu dili dehu | bhyar | hzn t&i hmn \ 
vihn yu 2u hdahu | htheli hcbu h mi 
[idvan yihu hyu IjErva dahu | hchur 
hsig biib hsig ] yihu hyu hpun hdahu | 
Ha bin ye hyu hkh im h£eg hsi hdahu | 
Htah | hkhuu dahu jah | hphyu 
thun hpun | hsig hdahu jah | hlyo 
hbyvar halm || Hlia hmye yu 
"in hdahu | 


bgniu 

bgahi | 

Htub | hdnhu 
yihu Idmr h2tig kyun hgehu | 
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bo* Rjoii gvam tig hgve 
di de; hdve yihu 
tBin mu boil ay on gram 
tig iifrve in de hdve ’on 
hdmn bob syob gvam tig 
hgve hva de: Ldve 
yihu chud iib Rvig bon 
syob gvarn tig hgve pub 
de, Bun : ha ja fi hgo 
hun ? Tab: iegfihu svuii 
be* fig fi hgo 'tin, 
Buji: ha ju £ mye &g "uu? 
HyeA hge yi wg tin, Hu 
ja film ’un ? Tab • len 
hdab hu film 'un. Ha ja 
syob 'un. Si syoh yi hu 
syob ’un, Hu ja hen 
un ? Tsheliu tsag vi Iju 
beii ’un. 


hbO zo hgSm fig | hdvahu vihu 
hdih dahu f hgvaki yihu | hhyar hzn 
tsi jjzuii [ wo zo gam tig 
hgahi vihu iu dahu | hdahu yi htie 
hehu un lid von | wo zo gam tig j 
hdvahti yihn hhvah tlehi J hgveihi 
yihu J hchur hsig hfib hsig | hwo 
*° gum tig | hgvahi yihu hpub 
hdahj || hba hmye yihu hgn 
'v* I bltab | hseg j hHhu' | 
bzyob l h he hi | hfig| fjzi hmye hgu 'tin [j 
Ha hmve yihu h&g ’ na | 
Tab ! hiiye hgabi yi hyu seg 'un || Hlia 
hmye hvu Jjiihu ’un J Htab | hie 
hdib hmye yu hHhu un || Ha hmve 
yu hzyo ’un | Tab | hgi bai Mu 
hzu Mi hzyo ‘uu | Ha hmye yu hhehi 
un | Tab ’ hdzahu t-sag hmve vu 
he hi *un. 


Ha ja fig un t Phun par 
P hufig’un. (Ha) bun f nn 
ja lia hgi ? Tab : un ja gi 
su ci hgi. Ha ja mye hu 
im ? Ssimyc plm he cl hgi. 
Bun : ha ja si fib par ke 1 
Tab: iugkin lug chin lug 
fig ai fib par ke. Bun : ha 
ja si lug kin ? Tab; hgen 
a phyi ear fin ’i fi hu iug 
kin. Bun ; ha ja fi lug 
chin '{ Tab : iegseil hob 
byi chog phab si Jug chin. 
Bun; ha ja fi lug fig t 
Hgyen fig zi fig pyi fig 
ear fig fin fig ’i fig ; fi 
fih par ke 


Ha hmye yu hfig ’un | Tab | h pun hpyar 
hmye yu fig ’tin f Ha hmye 
yu un | Tab J H’un jalt " h P fi 

gahi ci hgyi || HS hmye yu 

yiin | ’yim jah tsib dfib d hgyi || 
Ha hmye yu Mug kin j 
Tab | I tig kin | lug jin | | Lg fig | 
hii brave hlug kin || Hu hmye yu hlug 
hsig | Tah | jignn fig | hii fig j hbvir 
fig f *ur hiig j Min % | *i fig ] hfi mye 
yu lug hfig | Ha hmye yu Jug hjin | 
Tah j Mag | ljse | hhyo | hbyi f he’hog j 
hphvah | Mi hmye yu lug jin | Hfi 
hmye yu fefim hfib | Tab j hgan 
hiib | Mj hfijjbj ] hbvvir hiib | iar Mib 1 
h.lin hfib | ’i hiib | h&g Mib | 
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Translation 

fl) . , . the lour [external] elements, 1 

Question. TVliitth are the four internal elements ? 

Answer , Rone, being liar-l and solid, is held to be enrth- 
eleniEJit ; [3] bjood t being liquid, is held to be water-element; 
warmth of body is held to lie fire-element ; expiration and 
inspiration are held (3) to be air-element. 

Q r Which are the two elements, ether (dMso) and con¬ 
sciousness (vijimna) ? 

A. Ethernalement has for nature vacuity and penetra¬ 
bility : conjscioiisneas-elemeiit (1) is intellectual discrimination. 

Q- As to these four elements, do we apprehend the four 
external elements by means of the four internal elements or 
the four interna! elements by means ol the four external (5) 
elements ? 

A , By means of the internal we apprehend the external. 

Q - How does the internal apprehend the external ? 

A. Internally there is bone (G), characterized by solidity, 
which apprehends the external earth clement; internally 
then- is what is characterized by liquidity, which apprehends 
the external water element “ internally there is bent* 
characterized by being warm, which (7) apprehends the 
external lire element; internally there is what is characterized 
by expiration and inspiration, which apprehends the external 
air element. 

Q. Which are the five Aggregates { ll Covers ", shsndha) ? (8) 

A r Form (rrqxz), feeling conception (mrnjml), 

mm£kura r and consciousness —these are the five 

aggregates (slcnndha}. 

Q ■ What h the Name-form [uaina-Tu-pa] aggregate ? 

A . Shape and impenetrability arc the [Kame-]forai 
aggregate. 

* CircTLmfltiijiPrs haTC prervi?eiti*€i Mr, MtfaiHffta, who ii in Japan, from 
revuiriE t ha- inuiBktiMi, whklL, JtawcTur, is bdiErai to l» .dearly every- 
where ferriret, 
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Q, Wbflt (9) m tile Feeling aggregate ? 

A. Eecepitivity is taken to be the Feeling aggregate, 

V- What is the Conception aggregate ? 

.-I. Volition and conception ore the Conception affgrenat^ 

(10), 

Q. What La the Saituskdra aggregate ? 

A. Shaping and action are to be understood as tlw 
Satntkafv aggregate, 

Q What h the Cons tin tusness aggregate ? 
j ^ r Discrimination is to he understood as the Conscious- 
ne^ Aggregate: (lij. 

Q. What is an Aggregate ? Wliat docs it mean ? 

A. Aggregate means “assemblage 

Q. Why is it to be undantood as ” Cover ” (ebmdha) ? 
A. The term means (12) concealing and covering lip. 

0- Which are the Eighteen Factors {dfidiu) ? 

A. Sis sense-organs (indriya}, sis objects (ttijtaya), six 
consciousnesses- -these an 1 the Eighteen Factors. 

(13) Q. Which are the Six Sense-organs ? 

A. Eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, mind-organ (monos)_ 

these are the Six Sense-organs. 

Q. Which are the (14) Six Objects ? 

A. Colour, sound, odour, savour, touch, and dhnrtum— 
these are the Six Objects. 

Q. Which are the Six Consciousnesses i 
(A.) Eye consciousness, ear consciousness (15), nusc con¬ 
sciousness, tongue consciousness, body consciousness, mind- 
organ consciousness—these are the Eighteen Factors (sic), 

Q. Which arc the Twelve Coefficients (ayttiam) ? 

A - %* f |fl ) coefficient, ear coefficient, nose coefficient, 
tongue coefficient, body coefficient, mind-organ coefficient 
colour coefficient, sound coefficient, odour coefficient, savour 
coefficient, touch coefficient, (17) [dJutr njo-coefficient], The six 
sense-organs, eye, etc., are regarded as flit internal coefficients ; 
the six objects, colour, etc., are regarded as six external 
coefficients; internal and external, two sixes. (18) make the 
twelve. 
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Q . What means “ Coefficient :s 1 

A* Eye-object the way of producing consciousness 

and entertaining desire and aversion and so is (19) named 
11 Coefficient ” {nyqtana), When we hear the path T we take 
refuge in tho Three Jewels, 

(GO Which are the Three Jewels ? 

A. Buddha-jewel, Dkarma-jewel, (2CJ) Saipglxa-Jewel 
these are named the Three Jewels, 

Q . How many kinds of Three Jewels are there ? 

A. There are three kinds. 

Q, Which are (21) the [three kinds of] Three Jewels ? 

A, One-essence (body) Three-Jewels, diverse-marks 
(lihdwvitf) Thr^.-Jewels, consecrated (■pratkika) Three Jewels 
—these are named the t hree kinds* 

(0 ) (-2) What le (Jne-esHencc Three Jewels t 
A. Essence (body) of DAanm-kaya, being wonderful 
(superior) enlightenment e&senee (body), m to be regarded as 
Buddha Jewel ; (23) essence of Dharma- faltja t being wonderful 
(superior) standard, la to be regarded a a Dlmrrna Jewel; 
essence of Diarjiut4taffa n being field of absence of dissension 
i), is to be regarded as Samghjt Jewel. 

Q Hqw is it. to he regarded us wonderful (superior) 
enlightenment ? 

A* As regards 44 wonderful l \ (its) divine operation, being 
unfathomable r is called (25) wonclerful. As regards “ enlighten- 
ment because in the essence of the Dharma-kuya there is 
the nature of enlightenment and understanding, it is called 
wonderful enlightenment. 

Q. What is (2b) wonderful standard ? 

A * As regards " standard the meaning is standard and 
rule. Because in the essence of the Dharma-kaya there is 
the idea of wonderful standard and consistency (holding, 
dA^i) + it is (27) called M wonderful standard A 
0^ How 4f absence of dissension 11 ? 

A. A a regards Saipghn 3 it means i£ union "* Because 
owing to the (28) negative characteristics of the Bhurnia- 

JKkBr JAHUASY 1929. d 
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Mya there h no dissension., the essence (of Dhannn-hiiya) 
is without dissension and is named Samglia. 

Q m (29) Why Is it to be regarded as one essence 1 

A , Because, while the names of the Three Jewels are 
different, their essence is not different, it is called one essence. 

Q. (SO) How can we know that, while the name* of the 
Three Jewels are different, their essence is one ? 

A. It is said in the ViTJudaMrti’Xutra that “Buddha is 
identical with (31) Dhaitu, and Dharma at the same time is 
identical with Sarpgha. These Three Jewels are all without 
characteristics, like ether (nfrT&j) fl etc,” Adopting this 
interpretation (point of view), wc speak of (%2) one essence. 

Q. What is meant by “ Biverse-charuetefiatica Three 
Jewels ? 

A. The Ninnaua-kaya of 6€ feet (33) in height is to be 
regarded as the Buddha Jewel; the doctrine as spoken Is 
to be regarded as the Dbarmn Jewel; from Mahay ana 
“ Sraddhl decad “ ($4) and Hmayana “ First Fruit t+ upwards 
[the community] is to be regarded as the S&ipgha Jewel. 

Q. What is meant hy “ Diverse Chaiacterktic-fl ” ? 

A r Each characteristic being different (35) is what is 
meant by Diverse Characteristics, 

Q. How is each characteristic different ? 

A. The Buddha Jewel is not identical with Dluirmn, 
and Dhaxma is not identical with Sarggha ; (36) because 
their forms are different, we speak of diverse characteristics. 

Q* What m meant by Consecrated Three-Jewels ? 

A, Clay idols (37) and images on doth are to be regarded 
as the Buddha Jewel ; paper, bamboo or cloth are to he 
regarded as the Dknnna Jewel; shaven hair and tinted cJulh 
(3fi) arc to bn regarded as the Samgha Jewel. 

Q What is 11 Maintaining-cf-substitute {prutirupaka} 
Dharma " ? 

-I- Because uf not allowing to be annihilated it is called 
* s maintaining 
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(3&) Q. WJmt is meant by Substitute (wmirunjitd) 
Dliiinna ? 

A. Ar regards " Hnbetftute ”, because of resembling 
Dluinna, it is called '* Substitute ” Dli&ffiia, 

Q. Tbeae three kinds of Three Jewels, are they (10) one 
and the same or different. ? 

[A. 3i either the same tvtr differettf.] 

Q. Why not one and the same nor different 'i 
A . Because their names ore different, they are not one and 
the same ; because their essence is the eaine. they are called 
aot-diffefEntx 

(41) Q„ Being ia improvable and net-being also is 
improvable ? 

A r (It fa) apart from being and apart from non-being. 

Q- How apart from being (42) and apart from non-being * 

A. Because of absence of self-nature (srcti^acu), 

Q- Is self-nature in both cases entirely absent ? 

A, In ultimate principle both being and non-being (43) 
are improvable. 

Ql Are things absolutely non-existent ? 

/i r The Dhanna-Mya ia indefinable. 

It is said that there are Four Truths (ptrA/a). What 
are those Four Truths ? (44) 

A* Mahay ana Four Truths and HTnayiina Four Truths. 

Ql Wh at (45) are the Mahayiliia Four Truths ? 

A r To know non-origmation is to be regurded as the pain- 
tnstli [difJtMa-mtj/a ); to know non-oonjunction [mamyaga) 

^ to be regarded m the origination-truth ; (iti) 

to know non-destruction-nesa of abolition f nirndha) is to be 
regarded as the abolition-truth {ninxlha-iat^a ); to attain 
the path by non-duality Dharma is named the path-truth 
(mai ya-satya). 

Q- (47) What are the Hmnyana Four Truths ? 

A ■ The fruit, life and death f is the pain-truth {dn&kJta- 
? a^soil {k&£a) and action {karma} am the origination- 
truth (mmudaya &itifn ) ; Nirvana, (48) the extinction 
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principle, ia the abolition-truth (wv&a-tQtga ) ; the moral 
principle (Ms). contemplation [dhydna) and knowledge are the 
path 4mth [mSrgi 

IQJ] The fruit p life and death, has already been spoken of ; 
what if? the cause of life and death ? 

(49) J , Samudatja, collection or accumulation, is the cause 
of life and death. 

Q. That, the fruit p life and death, also comprises causality 
of being and non-being has already been said. What ia the 
(50) causality of non-being ? 

Q. The Xirvana principle is the fruit; the moral principle 
contemplation (dkyana) and wisdom {jrrajFia) are the 

cause. 

Q. In many Sutras the cause comes first (51) and the fruit 
afterwards. In the case of the Four Truths why does the 
fruit come first and the cause afterwards ? 

A. If wn apeak [of the Four Truths], laying stress on 
accordance with reality, rhea we Arrange (combine) (52) with 
the cause first and the fruit after. The Four Truths were 
taught when Buddha had just attained his e nligh tenment 
for the benefit of the five Bhikmis, Kaun<Jiiyva t etc. f (53) for 
whom the Leaching would Lave been difficult to understand* 
hearing it fur the first time. For a tune discern the fruit 
first, and later discern the cauae ; (but) in reality there is 
no distinction [style] (54). 

c>- It is said there are Five Vehicles (yam). Which are 
the Five Vehicles ? 

A. Deva Vehicle, Brahma Vehicle, Sravaka Vehicle, 
Fratyeka-Buddha Vehicle, (55) Buddfia-Tathagata Vehicle— 
these are the five Vehicles. 

[Q. Whal w] the Deva Vehicle '? 

A, By five morals ifilu) and ten merits (kumh) one can 
obtain birth in the &ix Ksma-deva worlds (5G). This is 
called the Deva Vehicle. 

[Q* H'AfrA are the ten meril $ ?] 

A. Of Wy three, of mouth four, of mind three,—these 
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are called the Tea Merits {kuiala) and also called the Ten 
Demerits (aXuiofn). 

Q, Which are the (57) three [Body-jactions ? 

[A] Non-killing, non -stealing, non-farnica rioo, 

{Q*} Which arc the three Mind -actions ? 

(A.) Non-greed, non-anger, non-infatuation. 

(■ Q ■) (58) Which are the four Mouth -actions ? 

(A,) Fault’■finding, ambiguity, falsehood p futility — not 
giving up these actions. 

[<?.] There are five kinds of Ten Merits (tuMu) 1 (59), 

[A,] First Ten Merits of Mankind, second Ten Merita of 
Devas, third Ten Merits of Sravakas, fourth Ten Merits of 
Fratyeka - Buddhas, fifth Ten Merits of Bodhisattvas (SO), 

Q. What is the Brahma Vehicle '? 

A. Ey practising four Infinite Thoughts (tipmumnn- 
citta) to bo bom in four Dhynmt -tie vn worlds of the R u pa m pa- 
world [61] is named the Brahma- V ehiole. 

<?. Which are the Four infini te Thoughts ? 

J. Friendliness (jraai£rl) ? compass innate ness (Aiiruud), 
cheerfulness (mudi£a} r equability (h pek$d) arc named the 
four Infin ite Thoughts. 

Q (62) What is friendliness (nurifri) ? 

[A .] Ability to follow the path. 

[Q What zj?] conipasainnatcneas! ? 

[A J Ability to uproot suffering (duhkhn). 

[Q. What U cheerfulness (mudita) 1] 

(A . ) To be delighted w it h anyone's acquisition o t happiness 
(wkJiti) is to be regarded as cheerfulness, 

E& What u equability {ufekpa) ? ] 

[A.] (63) To maintain an even mind {mmata) is to be 
called equability. 

Q What is the Snivaka Vehicle ? 

[A,] By means of the voice to comprehend the path is (64) 
to be regarded as the Sravaka [PeAicfe], 

Q What is the Pratyeka-Buddha Vehicle ? 

[A r ] To comprehend the twelve Causes {mdd?w) is to be 
regarded as the Pratrcks-Buddha Vehicle, 
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( 65 ) Q. Owing to what difference between the compre¬ 
hension of Praiyekfi-Buddhn and the “ voice-caused" 
da we speak of two Vehicles ? 

A . ( 66 ) (Though) the comprehensions are one and the same, 
there are minor differences ; (acwrdingjy) they are separated 
into two Vehicles* because Sravabis. (67) who need to meet 
Buddha expounding the Pour-Troth doctrine so as to compre¬ 
hend the path, differ from Fratyeka-Buddhas, who appear 
when there is no Buddha in the world and ( 68 ) in solitude 
comprehend impermanence. Therefore there is difference. 

[<?J How do we (?) comprehend N-iddna Dharma l 

[J.] Ignorance, mnuMm, vijnmm, Naans and Form [ndma- 
rdpa), Six Coefficients (ay^ltinn) f Contact (spuria). Sensibility 
(vtidafiu), Thirst Attachment (upaddna), Life (bhaivi). 

Birth ijatd), Old age and Death (jard-mara'tm )—these are 
in the direct order; 

m Whafc is the inverse contemplation ? 

A. £70] For a mortal creatine, Birth depends upon Life ; 
Life depends upon Attachment 3 Attachment depends upon 
Thirst ; Thirst depends upon Sensibility; Sensibility depends 
upon Contact; Contact depends upon the [Six] (71) 
Coefficients ; the Six Coefficients depend upon Kamo and 
Form ; Maine and Form depend upon Cnnseiomncas (vyWana): 
Consciousness {vijftana) depends upon Samtkdrn ; Samskdra 
depends upon Ignorance 3 Ignorance depends upon one instant 
of consciousness which is ignorant. These are the Twelve 
Causes (niddna) (72). 

K-J thfi causation of the Twelve C&u&ttJ (aiddm) ? 

[A.] From Ignorance and 8am$&dra come, as a present 
result, the Twelve Causes (miftmos). 

(73) Q, What is the Tatbagnta Vehicle ? 

A. The Six Perfections (pdrmnUd) are called the Buddha 
Vehicle. 

Q ■ What are the Six PerfectbuR ? (74) 

A. First Liberality (danci), second Morality (srla) r third 
Sufferance (fodnti), fourth Energy (m tya], fifth Contemplation 
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(d%d?v t), sixth Wisdom (pmjna )—these (75) are the Six 
Perfections, 

[Q_] How iK Liberality called Perfection ? 

*L In practising Liberality to hsTO no thought of the 
receiver, (76) the giver, or the object is called its Perfection. 

(Q<) What is [Perfection in] Morality ? (77) 

(A.) Not to think of one's own morality or other peoples' 
transgression of morality or the morality itself is called its 
Perfect ion + 

[£t] Wlmt is (77) [Perfection in] Energy ? 

-L Not to think of other people's inertness or one's own 
activity may be termed Perfection. 

Q . What is (79) [Perfection in] Contemplation ? 

A. Not to think of other people's distraction of mind or 
the principle which is being realized may be termed Perfection, 

[<?.] What is (00) [Perfection in] Wisdom ? 

(A .) Not to think of one s own Wisdom or other people's 
foolishness or want of comprehension itself may he termed 
Wisdom- (SI) Perfection, 

Q. What is 11 conducing to ** l 

[A , ] A prior crude thing conduces to a posterior, the 
posterior is finer and purer : a posterior fine thing refines a 
prior crude thing. 

The prior five (32) am, as it were, blind ; the last one Ia s 
as it were, a wuyrfshuwer}. 

Q . How does Liberality (dana) comprise the Sis Prt> 
visions, viz. the dharma of fearlessness contain mg (33) one, 
t wn F three—this is called caryd-vUidtn ? 

A . Liberality can comprise the six. 

Q . Why among the Perfections (paramita) (84) is the prior 
Inferior and the posterior superior ? And how can the prior 
contain the superior % 

A. Provisionally (85} we speak eo : hut when we compre¬ 
hend essential voidnesa of three things in connection with 
the six Perfections (pdmtmta), there is no superiority (Sfi), 
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<y. What am the one, two, three ? 

A, The Provisions comprise one and two dharmas and 
three. 

Q r What is Provision 1 (87) 

A. To perform Liberality (rfnrtci) through faith is Provision. 

Q, What is Liberality (dam) of fearlessness l 

[A] (88) Through performance of Liberality [ddna], 

through Morality (ifla) and Sirfiferanoe (kgditfi), ail creatures 
are without hm. 

Q. What is (89) the Liberality (Jaim) of Bhanno (teaching)? 

A. It comprises Energy (mqfa)^ Contemplation {dhyana) t 
and Wisdom (jmijna), these three, and so effects the 
deliverance of all creatures. (90) Therefore it is called 
Liberality of I)Jumna, 

Q , We hear speak of Three Poisons. 

A. Greed (k?6/ia) f Anger (krodha), and Infatuation 
(molta )—these are called the three poisons. 

Q. How do Greed, (91) Anger, and Infatuation originate ? 

A. Owing to the insatiability nf Greed, Anger originates ; 
in dependence upon Anger, Infatuation originates. (92) 
So [we have] dependent origination. 

Q. What is meant by Greed 1 

A * Attachment and passion for objects h termed GreetL 

[Q,] (98) What is meant by Anger f 

A. Dislike and befouling is termed Anger. 

m What is meant by Infatuation ? 

A. Not understanding (94) occasions is termed In¬ 
fatuation. 

[Q-] Why do we apply the term ** Poison ” ? 

A. Greed, Anger and Infatuation are regarded as poison, 
(95) Among poisons there is none more poisonous than theso. 
While ordinary poison hurts one body, the poison of Greed, 
Anger, (96) and Infatuation can hurt many bodies. While 
ordinary poison can (hurt) one body, poison of Greed, Anger, 
and Infatuation can destroy the ten merits (1hdah) of many 
bodies (97). While such an ordinary poisonous snake ami 
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poisonous medicine hurts only body and life (98)* but after 
death poison is ineffective, the poison of Greed ? Anger t and 
Infatuation can cause to be reborn in endless Samsdra (99), 

[Q t ] What is the antidote so as to escape Samiara ? 

A _ As is said in the Sutm, for greedy persons the contem¬ 
plation of (100) Impurity {a&ubha) is the antidote ; for angry 
persons cooteraplatiori of Friend (mess (mailrtkaram) is the 
antidote ■ for infatuated persons ( 101 ) contemplation of 
Causation inidaiui) is the antidote, so that they may escape 
Satmara. In this means of counteracting (which) is to 
be regarded aa final view, and which (102) is to be regarded 
provisional I 

Q . Do we see the thing itself (d(wuzn) ? 

A, One does not see the thing (diroarc). 

Q. As to the thing, in thinking and discerning wc do 
not (193) discriminate seeing and not seeing. Do you on the 
contrary (consider them ?) the same % 

A . I also do not discriminate (101) seeing and not seeing. 

Q . What are things ? 

A. While there is no mind, (105) dkarmaa occur in 
succession, 

m Does mind discriminate ah dkarmew \ 

[ P f,] Cease to discriminate in regard to origination of all 
dharmns. 

Q . Can we (lGfi) disregard all dhuntuts ? 

± i 3 

[(>_] Are we attached to dharwas 1 

A. Blue, yellow, red* white are interfused with the self. 

Q r (107) Are tilings interfused with the self ? 

A. [To discriminate] sentient being and non-sentient 
being (mtlm and amtiUM) is merely your view (I). 

Qr Is to discriminate sentient and non-sentient (108) 
merely your view ? 

A m To discriminate ( Bt question ”, literally) sentient and 
non-sentient is my view. 
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Q. What is [fjnur] view ? 

_-f X (109) also do not mnke any liLscriinination of sentient 
and noil-sentient, 

Q. In ultimate reality am things non-existent l (110) 

A . Phenomena ( Dhtmna) are not themselves named. 

Q r Which am the Four Errors ? 

A. Permanence, Pleasure* Self* Purity. 

[Q + Whal is Error f] 

A r (111) To take as permanent what is not permanent, 
to take ns pure what is not pure, to take as pleasure what is 
pa inf ul [. to take as self what is riot self] 

Q. Why does one take as permanent (112) what Ls (not) 
permanent, take as pure what is not pure ? 

A, (Things), he nig transitory every moment, are without, 
permanence. Ordinary people (113) ignorantly and 
mistakenly take them as permanent. The body has thirty-six 
kinds of (impure) transltoriness, Ordinary people ignorantly 
and (114) mistakenly take it as pure, 

Q , Why does one take ns self what is not self and as 
pleasant what is painful ? 

A. The five aggregate (shrtuUws) (115) are collections 
r>f dharvuis; but ordinary people ignorantly and mistakenly 
take them as being self. The body is source (116) of many 
pains. Ordinary people ignorantly and mistakenly take it 
ns characterised by pleasantness. 

i!?, What are the Eight Pairs (correlates) ? 

A . (117) Tn the non-existent to apprehend existence* 
in the existent to apprehend non-existence. 

Who apprehends existence in the non-existent ? 
Who (US) apprehends non-existence in the existent ? 

A. (117) Ordinary people ignorantly apprehend existence 
in the non-existent; Srdmkas ignorantly apprehend non- 
existence (119) m the existent. 

Copy extract of Explanation, Mahayaim Madhyanuka view 
(by) Preacher (rfharim-bhdnaJea) GO (129), 
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As regards the “ MaMyim ” {Midhyamiha) view, it means 
in the Triple Universe interdependent origination and nature 
of internal and external things : (121) from the pint of view 
of ordinary understanding., things are like illusion, dream and 
mirage and conventional; from the pint of view of the final 
theory (12*2) tilings of an interdependent origination in their 
causation are entirely void and of Nirvana nature 

without origination or annihilation, and transcend the sphere 
of expression and (123) thought and are undemonstmble 
(asUMfia). As regards “ MMhyomika " {middle) K we mean 
by reason of absence of negation and affirmation [124), In 
the ordinary view, as contemplated by the Midhyamita, 
since originated things, internal and external, are in them¬ 
selves (in their Iftihata) provisionally (?) existent, they are 
not decried (125) ns absolutely non-existent. In the final 
theory, as contemplated (by the Mfidhyamika), things 
transcend the sphere of expression, and by reason of their 
XiudejnonstnibloJiess (usiddJii) (126) we do not decry the 
aupm-inundiine. Thus by reason of avoiding of the two 
extremes it is culled lladhyanrika. As regards view 1 
(127), since with the eye of wisdom we comprehend con¬ 
ventional and absolute reality, we employ the designation 
44 view 

(128) Mtiharjatia Madhtfnmika Dar&am, One Volume. 

Note 

Concerning the doctrines outlined in the text- it is hardly 
ueoetiaary to make any explanations. In regard to the 
terminology Mr, Miyamoto remarks that the usual Chinese 
equivalent for xamjfia " conception ' 1 is not the wyon 
of I. S k but the siph of 1. 9. an-3 that the hbtjcr of h 40 is not 
the usual equivalent of n\rodhti„ The writer of the Chinese 
characters ban employed wrong signs corresponding to tjmm 
(1L 6- 7)^yi (L 49), yiwi (l 57), thiu (1. 110) t svog (11. 191, 127), 
pfom (I. 122), boh (L 126) t bin (L 88), i (l. 37). The Chinese 
text bos been corrected in places, and there are marks 
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indicating transpositions (which in the edition we have curried 

out «u& BiletUio). , 

Apurt from inconsistencies in the transliteration the writer 
of the Tibetan has made some errors, writing peku for juit in 
1 21, tiA for ckv in 1. 36, aj /an for tyoh in l 38, hder-phan 
imnmui) for kbit in L 49, pun bit for im in L 65, phi bftin 
for thah in h 80, do for nift in I. 83. The quality of the incon¬ 
sistencies in the transliteration may be indicated by hgen 
]. 13 = hgoan 1. IT, giv l 17 = fljfte 11 l eqq-, c ^ if I* 2 — 
chid (?) I 7, (fit =- gu/ti — 9“bu 1- 36, gtjzn 1. 30 = %/i L 60, 

wn 1. 50 ^ 1- 51- !f ir,hu 1 75 = **- u “Hr- = Jtt 

l. 81, tig L 88 =• di 1. 87, ho A 11. 113-4 = hoii 11. 115-6 
(pronounced icoft 1), (tihag 11. 105-b 1- 6i! = t#ay U- 10h 

etc., tshon 1. 119 = tsoii usually. An index of the trans¬ 
literations may be supplied later. 










Two Studies in the Arihaiastra of Kuutilya 

By E. H, JOKXSTOX 
I. Some Bttodhibt References 1 

TN the various dlBCUBaioofl over the date of the KautiByd 
* Artftniatfra no notice appears to have been taken so 
far of the deductions that can be drawn from Buddhist- sources. 
This is all the more remarkable in that the exact dating of 
the Chinese tnuislations enables ua to determine the lower 
limits for the dates of a number of Buddhist works, so that 
we thus have fixed points from which to start* Here I propose 
to consider the relationship in date of the Arfflaitttfra to the 
works of Aivagliosa, to Aryasura's Jatafoinulb! and to the 
hi iikfi mtums utra. 

As for the first of these, it is usual to place Asvaghosa 
early in the second century a.b., a date which cannot be far 
out and is certainly not too early in view of his style and of 
the date of the fragments of the MS. containing the Sariputra^ 
pruharti n& ? STow s though he shows nowhere any acquaintance 
with the doctrines peculiar to the Arih^adra, this does not 
prove without further examination that it was not already 

1 The iubttAllrr of this study tvbe read on * paper before the Seventeenth 
Cll^^T^ 3 a csf Orientalists at Oxford under the title ; 11 -Some Buddhist writers 
and the Kaufr'liya Afttmtijtru. 1 * CM the abbreviations B. etan&i for Buddha* 
carita, anil ft. for Simufeira&ititr&i. fn. quoting the A i'Maiarirc#. 1 clve the 
nuiuthrr* at Jnllv and Suhnaidfs edition as the most convenient 
form uf reference. 

* So long el a it was held thnt the work translated frOEn tho Chinese by 
E Hwbm under tbs title of $ntrAkttotem vu by Aiva^ho**. it was difficult 
to csrapo the concIoEiuQ that be was at leaflt souieW hat later than Kanujks. 
PrnfejEioT JL. dt'i la Valle® FoussLn to bold that tb^i evidcucn til the 

Mi?. LrajmcDta published by Professor LudCffl jiving tbo (Lime of the 
hook q .3 ^'afjpapwfKoipi^Jllita and of the author as Kvinilfalata doe^ not 
diapose of the provioua view (id rid^i tie ifiidli 
Tst.tn$, Paris, U^S F pp, Enounli, however, is extant of the Sanskrit 

text to ahow that the at vIb is devoid o( th® □ksractcTirtLC'ia that ilutiltjmsh 
nil Ah vaghoga'ii writingji, and tho ndmntca to Nonda’s not having obtained 
mrhnlahip and to dir alibi jiiilB (whereas Aavaeho^a only klioWB five, S<„ ivl 1) 
rinnril, pttssiblv c manar.ij from the author of the .?dtt«dara nandef. 
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in existence in his time or even that n if in existence, it had 
not been so long enough to become a standard work. For 
arguments ex silwiiio, particularly in Indian matters, are 
dangerous weapons on which to place reliance and at the liest- 
do not afford conclusive proof. 

Every reader of xVavaghosa must be struck by the number 
of his references to the theory of politics, which, especially 
in the jSflWJ-drtranancfop is his favourite source for similes. 
Twice, for instance {£.* li, and £. r ii), he gives us a detailed, 
description of the ideal king, which conforms bn the ideas 
about kingship then current in India except among the 
exponents of t he ariJuaiastra . 1 He presumes such acquaintance 
with the teachings of the schools that he gives a numerical 
riddle on them ( B\ t ii, 41); some of the numbers cannot be 
explained out of the Artha&axtra, but all fit in fairly well 
with the teaching of the Mahdhkurata? He know's technical 
terms such as parmigraJia (S. m xvii, -111 imd maitra (5*. Ii T 18. 
and xvif, 66), the latter only occurring elsewhere in the 
KtTfmndahvja NttimriL The four upayaa to which, as in 
NBIl, xil t 2156, he adds a filth, myoma (R + xv\ 61), are familiar 
to him. He knows how a king should proceed who wishes 
to conquer the earth (iS, p xvii g 10) and the progress of the 
saint to arkatship presents itself to ham as parallel with tin 
progress of a conquering long (£. ± xvii pamm}. 

His ideas keep within the limits of the dh<irmnsdsfra 
particularly, as hinted above, in the form expounded for 
popular consumption in the Mahnhharola. Hi this connexion 
it may be noted that he mentions two rujasastraa by name 
ffi** h 41 (46)). those of U&±uas and Erhaspati, which are 

1 l ™ vr&a&Jra fur the teaching ol the schawl general jy and A rthrtedMlnt 
far KftuUIy**# wtitk* 

1 The am? dbrdpLincd hi hitanett f*S* Sy9&), the Hctcn predated the bcto n 
ecmatEtoentA n-f ft kingdom <iii p £6HM») h th& B even ftb&tukfcnd the seven 
vtErt (<E king]! [v t |r«I-S3, tfair Ere uhscrvtd the. flva measures (ill. 21 rid) 
the throe obitmcd dhnrm*i mha, and h&ma {xii, £I5G), thr three iwdcntood 
IT ddhi Hiirl kft^a (acti^lTO wd -ims), lha twa known are prnba% 
tfafi treqDEnlJj manlLtiiUEiJ pur, t \pjyji ami aputtrijftt or bdcJ the two 

abandoned kama and {m, 2121 ond y„ llflCf. 
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frequently cited in the epic as the standard authorities but 
he is so fond of quoting epic tags that we must not draw ;mv 
conclusions from this as to the authorities with which he 
was acquainted„ Now the dividing line between the 
dharmamstra and the Afihasastra must be sought in the 
conception of the ultimate purpose of kingship. According 
to the former the institution of kingship exists for the main¬ 
tenance of order and the preservation of the structure of 
society. The Arihasdstra no doubt pays lip service to this 
ideal but the essential doctrine underlying the entire 'work 
Ls that a king's sola preoccupation in with his own self- 
aggrandizement and that in its pursuit he should be restrained 
by no considerations except those of enlightened self-interest. 
The originality of the Artkn&fitffa lies, in my view, not in 
the conception of Litis principle, which was probably already 
in the alr T but in the relentless logic with which all its implica¬ 
tions arc worked out. 1 The word tn \jirpxu used aa a sub* 
Btantive looks as if it Had been coined by the author to denote 
the king who acts on this principle ; it Is thus used twice in 
what appear to be later passages of the Sdntipartan [MBk,, 
arii, 3944 and 3962}* and frequently in classical literature. 
Asvaghosa, however, though acquainted with the idea that 
the conquest- of the earth is among a kings functions, does 
not use the word but only the form jigtgat (S^ xvi. 85) ns a 
participle and jifftm (S.. xvii. 56) ns an adjective. HJa 
references seem to suggest that in his day the idea had not 
been followed out to its logical conclusion. 

For, if the ArtkaiSstra had been a standard work then as in 
later times, we should have esrpeeted not merely that he 
would be more cautious in dealing with the subject of conquest 
but that, when In the Buddhotxtrtia be has to deal with the 
disadvantages of kingship, he would have stressed the 

1 Far further |i':mrfcrk* an Kao [ilyVa point of rifiw r bco p. S*J below. 

1 Cl \U list Fi* rus Adjective La MEh., ill, 3567, ft pAgsagt wrbich explicitly 
dd'litrca ttiiiC canqimt by means of rtdArtrrnrJ is not patmiftMble bat mb 
proper when effected by means of dharma. 
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immoral tty inherent in it according to the ArthastUtra. 
After a 11 he knew of anjia in applied to affairs of love {B., iv, 
67 fi.) and might have been expected to know of anrta as 
applied to politics. But when it cornea to the point the worst 
he can find to say is, B., is, 48 (a passage omitted in Co well's 
MSS,), iamapradhdnah kva ca rmkqctdharmo dandaprodhonah 
km ca mjadharmah. The reference is of course to the many 
passages in the dharmaMstra* eulogizing da}tda aa the supreme 
duty of a king. It is also worth pointing out here that, in 
dealing with the various philosophies of life in B., ix, 55-64 
(Cowell's 45-54) 1 no mention is made of the principles of 
the Atlha&astra j the relevance of the omission will be 
apparent later on. 

Turning now from ideas to language, I would refer to the 
notes in my edition of the Sauttdaranawla, where I quote the 
A/lhaidstfa several times to explain words peculiar to the 
two works. The number of such cased is deserving of notice, 
and their importance can be beat gauged by considering the 
two moat significant parallels in detail. In ii, 45, Suddhodana 
is described as aiabjaiakyasdmania, an expression which 
had been found puzzling enough to evoke several proposals 
for emendation. In the Arthaidstra (vi, I, 3 and 8) iabja- 
sdmanta id used aa an attribute which a king and country' 
should have and its meaning is made clear by the corres¬ 
ponding dnutammmta in the similar passage in Manu t vii, 60. a 
8 <j far us I know, the expression only appears again once 
later, in the Ktitnandaklya Nitisata, where the commentator 
misunderstands it, It is clear that Asvnghoaa was paying 
on an expression current, in the politics of his time, though 


, '<**.*} 1 “ } 1 'in canto is niter ver*, 41. aoeordlnp 

to the old MS. in \epal sod ttln Tibet** trwialatlon bat. fl, ow of then* 
™ ie dearly an interpolation, U> obtain the nnaberio* A lU 

vem* Cow.ll', mmdww ihoold be inched by ton "only. 

In s iT« I*' - 67 < 1L 23-4. onatarnmimanldJ, , . , 

tn ,S II. i.,, Pmfaanr TLotmh sulcata in a private eomtaanliatiMi tbe 
reoiliiig wiyah k%W a , which U probably the cornet fading and 
rtrenptheitE, if anything, the paralfcl drawn above. 
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its use need not necessarily have been confined to the school 
of Kimhlyu. The other word is riUrisaltra (if, 29) for widdl 
T would compare wxttrajmno ratriedrinok, of K.A rr xiv f 1 T 4 
and rutrimttraparah, 1 jb, viii, 4, 61. 1 can find no parallel 

to the word elsewhere. This common use of neologisms 
which failed to ho]cl their place in the classical language 
suggests that no great interval separates the ArthaM&ra 
from Asvaghosa, 

The next author on my list is Aryasurs whose date is 
probably the fourth century a.d. ; for a work attributed to 
hiiu was translated into Chinese in A.n, 434 In the absence 
of the Sanskrit original this proof of date is not conclusive, 
as we cannot be certain that the work was really by the same 
writer, but the probability of its correctness is heightened 
when we consider the style of the For on the 

one band it shows an intimate acqqajntonefr with Lhe works 
of Aavayhosifc such as is not to be found in later Buddhist 
efforts in the kthya style and on the other its language 
conforms more closely to the canons of classical Sanskrit 
than docs that of A^vaghoaa. A difference of two cent mica 
is not, therefore, unreasonable. 

Whereas, if Asvaghosa was acquainted with the Arthai5s&ra t 
he did not refer to it even in places where it would have 
strengthened his argument to do » a Aryasura deliberately 
parades his knowledge of it. The first ol the four references 
to political science in the Jattikarwlla which alone need 
consideration occurs in the talc of Maitrlbala, Jataka no. viii* 
verse 14 + where it is said in pmise of the king, dtiarmas ta&rjn 
mtjo mi mfinikjrtih, which Speyer translated, ** Kighteouaneas 
is the rule of his political actions, not political wisdom, that 
base science. 1 * As natja is used by AjSvaghosa (B rf ii P 12 as 
corrected in JRAS mi 1937, p, 216. and ii, 16) and Arynaura 
{e,g. verse 2 of this Jataka and xi, 3) to indicate the policy 
a king ought to follow, possibly the contrast is between 

1 According to T, GtumpatL SttStri ralrtmHfuenrab, whiL’b ie perhaps 
prefemLilc. 

J1US- Jcvr iiv 1929, ^ 0 
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nnt/a and inti and the meaning then k, “ The jdjadharma 
he follows k naga M not base mti” 

The second passage occurs in the Vii so 11 tarajtdtyku f no. ix t 
over the episode of the gift of the elephant. In verse 10 the 
prince is said to give the elephant out of attachment to dJumm 
and not to he afraid of mtivtjartka, though acquainted with 
TtZja&astTam arthdnuvf&yd goiaih&nnatmrgam, “ the rajaxarfra 
in which the path of dharma is lost through following artka” 1 
The significance of the passage, however, lies in the reason 
fox wliieh the Brahmins were sent by their king to obtain 
the elephant. This king ruled over the laud immediately 
adjoining that of Visvantara's father ( hhmmfanantara) and 
therefore according to the ArthasMra was necessarily the 
latter's foe ; he wished to get hold of the elephant in order 
to overreach YiAvimtnm. The verb used according to Kern's 
edition (p_ 63* L 3) is abktsa mdkatwm, winch is evidently the 
same as the tit&amihS so beloved o! Kantilya and the trick 
recalls the practices recommended \n the Aritta&mim in a 
manner that can hardly be unintentional The Pali version 
(No. 547) knows nothing of this motive or of the reference 
to 7u(i r though in the Pali versions corresponding to the 
two passages about to be discussed the khuttiirijja. by which 
the doctrine of the exponents of the artha£u*tra is meant, 
is mentioned. The addition of this motif is therefore clearly 
due to Ary Aura's invention. 2 

It will be more convenient to refer next to the fourth passage, 
which occurs m the Sfiimomajataka, no, yv*j r verses 52-5 t 
where &sudasa charges Sqtasonui with ignorance of raSVx 
and Siitasoma. counters that it is precisely because of his 
knowledge of mti that he declines to act in accordance with 
its principles. The adjective jf h fans, applied to it in verse 54 T 

1 Sptytz'&t - J thirogh knnwiug that ihn soie&M* of pohtkm foILowti tbc path 
cf Highteoaau^s [dbtiFma) 0% so Ilf a* it may agroc with imitcrml intrust 
{arthri) . dm not *et?m quit* tu bit off the sms*. 

® R. Pick. ftifahE i, pp r H5-1M, hold* thmfc thfi Pull vzmtm U 
later than the Jaf^ltun^U * but the evidence e&cma to msuilidimt to 
justify m dclinittv QOKc](ui{m. 
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Js worth noting in view of the expression h^ikautihjttpmMmya 
thstt occurs m the next passage The* Pali version refers to 
the khatladhnmma (glossed as the mthaUtto) in the corre¬ 
sponding passage and has in verses 42fi and *127 almost verbal 
equivalents of AryaaCLra's verses 62 and 54, hut is so different 
io essentia] details of the story that there can be tig question 
of Imitation by cither of the other but only of a common 
original. 

That these passages refer not merely to the urihimalra 
generally but to the Arthakaslm of Kau^ilyj in particular 
is made clear by the third passage, which affords a suggestive 
parallel to iivaghofa s description m B. \x f 55-44, already 
mentioned of the philosophical systems of his day. Tu the 
d/a hfibodhijataha^ no. xxiii, the king's Live ministers set out 
to him five different theories of life, three of whieli are 
given in the corresponding passage of the Buddhamrita, the 
nmbhdttimdji (verse 37) propounded in terms reminiscent 
of Asvaghosn, the UvaTamtkt [verse 38) and the doctrine 
that this world es the end of everything and that therefore 
happiness Is the- r?ole object to be sought in life [verse 19). 
The other two, not being mentioned in the Buddhacarita or 
in the list in xvi, IT. may well relate to systems which had 
no recognised status in Asvnghosu's. day. The first of these 
iH the kamuxodda, u doctrine that every action is determined 
by a previous action to the entire exclusion of free will. 
The other is described in (he following terms :—A pa m 
cnawt L?at r a e id ifaj w r idrs ten it nit iha ut-ilijaprasa m/fc$u nair- 
ghpttjii maliwiMi dha rmavirodA tsv apt r djadhamto 7 yam iti 
mmanmaMm | 

2L Phutjadmmvfrt' iva naresu krtasrayc§u 

tamt kjioj Boca ritaih zvayakah paripud | 

Nmtha Vj tjamd \t j tahhogana ym a te§am 
kftije tu ijtijna iva te pasam myojyah \ 

The verge Is difficult to translate neatly and Ppeyer^s version 
requires modification to bring out the exact sense, which is 
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as follows ;■—“ Another who held that in the practices set 
<mt in the science of the Kaatrivas is to be found the rule 
of conduct (dhortna) of □ king, though they are contrary to 
righteousness {ikurma) ns following the crooked wavs of 
political wisdom [niti] and ns being soiled by mthlesatiess, 
mfltmcted him thus:— 

21. ■ Seeing that men are the vehicles {airaija) of a king's 
actions, just as tree* are the vehicles ol shade, he should seek 
to acquire a good repute for himself by acting as if with 
gratitude towards them, so long as there is no advantage to 
he gained by the policy of making use of them, but (i.e. when 
there is such an advantage to be gained) they should be 
employed in hia service in the way that cattle are used in 
the sacrifice.’ ” 1 

The doe trine thus set out describes so exactly the principles 
underlying the practices recommended in the Arthoi&tra, 
at any rate as viewed by a hostile eve, as to leave no doubt 
that that work is referred to hero and that we are tu see 
in the expression mtikautilifapraiiamgcsu a definite reminder 
of the author’s name ; the word, nairghpiija, has a significant 
parallel, too, in a n irtjhftut in his description of the 
Arthai'sstm in the KMamban. The refutation of the minister's 
views by the Bodhisuttva further on contains another clear 
reference ; Bhavan apy amdn kmmad iti vih&yate yadi 
nyayyaw artfuisastradr^m vidhim manyiise. so that w e can 
now see that Aryasura identifies the Arfhaiastra of Kautilya 
with the ksatravidifS, the kh/ittadhamma or ihnttavijjd of the 


' Thei ? “ f *■“* ! n wa *°» e '“ 

^ ^ V,B « a ■-=■ their refuge * r support end tf,, wm 
of atraya m this connexion seems even to bo extendm} in B., Siii 71 

T i’' lt * m ™ Ua *“• . ."«■* to mollis. £ 

contrast tindfomMa sn d the mOatUm. The 

of trtyt Uld yajit hints Hist yetjna j R really vmhim; more iJ!7 

■' «***"■ The late Hrvfcs^r Gotmmskr* 

inet ji4ci a spoils the point of the verse. ' * f ° r * ,n 116 
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Puli Jfi takas. 1 Again the arguments used earlier in the tale 
by the five ministers to inspire in the king distrust of the 
Bodhisattva by the suggestion that he is a spy sent by an 
enemy king to effect his ruin are evidently u clever skit on 
the uses to which the AtthoAostra recommends spies should 
be put and recall the passage in the Vi&vantamjdtaka already 
discussed, while the opposition of view is pointed by the 
fina[ emphatic exposition of the principles of the dhormiioztra. 

The corresponding Pali version is Jhtaka no. 528. While 
several of the verses show similarities of argument and 
occasionally of language with AryugQra’a, the minor details 
differ so considerably that a direct connexion seems 
improbable. Their ugreement, however, in a capital point, 
namely, in the philosophical views attributed to the five 
ministers, allows that they derive from a common origiiniI 
whose purpose was to set out anti refute these five heretical 
views. The Pali version is evidently the work of a man 
without Aryusum's education in Hindu lore and in particular 
itd reference to the klwttmijja, viz. matapitan i pi mdretvd 
attam va tUiho idmetabbo i though very close to a phrase ol 
Bajp/a in the passage of the Kudmnhart already alluded to, 
lines not necessarily imply any direct acquaintance with the 
tenets of the Arthcda&tra. Moreover, like the Pali Faalafl&inx- 
jalaJca in the episode already discussed, it has nothing to 
correspond to the suggestions Aryasura puts into the months 
of the five ministers for distrusting the BodhLsatrtvu but the 
latter a state meat in it of the Ksatriyan science is worth 
notice (FausbblJ, v s p, 245) :— 

Yasm rukkfiQxsa rha'/dyu n hldt'tfya myeypa ru | 
tut tusxa wkham hhanjeyya imUgduhfti hi pdpak> || 

Afha attfic. &tmuppan?ie mmuiam apt. abbabe | 
a#Ao me. mmbalerm 'ti suhato mnam trnyd || 

1 The* eA!H.'t meaning of in Chfituiogya Up*, vit, |, % is 

uno?rtGLtu ■ in XitAya, vol i ? p. W, I. 7 r k&iWH-ijjfr is ifksaed nmong 
the ofoupationtj ^ Urahtmu or L’annot pruperh- fallow bnt this 

cli ct ms'ossBiriJy pr«ve that tin? irforeitPfl 1 b fa the titfkrtfridrn P for any 
of the f uaiUioM of government jut improper lot IhcHC wlloluad a saintly life. 
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Several points in these verses recall the verst already quoted 
from the Jatakamala, the comparison with the shade of a 
tree. I he parallelism of idea in mitiadiibJii and kftajJit(C€mtmh 
and the injunction to cut down the tree if any use can be 
made of it as compared with the injunction to use men like 
sacrificial victims when needed; there must have been 
something of the sort in the common original. The Pali 
version shows also that the common original ended with a 
statement of the principles of the iharma&Satm, A definite 
conclusion is hardly posaibte bat I incline to the view that 
the Prdi writer intended by khtiiiavijja^ like Ary alum, 
to refer to the Arthoiostra of Kautilya h though probably 
deriving his knowledge of it from popular report and not 
from direct study ; if m, it is to be inferred that the common 
original knew it too. The alternative is that iiyajfim turned 
a reference to the earlier artJmxmtm into a reference to 
KautilyiVs work. 

To mm up 7 it ia quite certain that Arya^ura knew the 
Ari/iasusim of Knnfilya and that in bis day it was regarded 
as the standard work on the a rthasuntm so that the lower 
limit for the date of its composition can hardly be later than 
A.ti. 250. The Pali versions of the Rutasomn and Ifahabodki 
Jatnkas cannot be dated with any approach to accuracy 
except within very wide limits, but. in view of their stylo 
and of the five philosophical theories quoted m the latter 
they cannot be much older than the JatnkamMti. But if 
the common originals of the Puli versions and IxjalftTfcfi 
tales meant by the reference to the Kgatriyan science the work 
of Kautilya, the lower limit f or the latter must he placed 
a good deal, perhaps a century, earlier. 

This conclusion ia consonant with the evidence of the 
Ummammtni. The main f>ody of that work dates from 
not later than tile fourth century o M as it was translated 
into Chinese in a,d, 443. Subsequently an appendix of SSi 
ilokas was added, which appears in the second Chinese 
translauuiL of a*d* 513. This addition is put into the mouth 
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of n previous Buddha called Yiru}* Jina r who prophesies the 
coming of the Buddlni of the Sakya race and various events 
before and after that. 1 Verse 786 prophesies that, tile Gupta 
kinga would be succeeded by HbodiaS, so that this addition 
must date from the last quarter of the fifth century when the 
Gupta empire had dissolved beneath the attacks of the 
Huns, Later ou the coming of future this is announced in the 
following order, in verse 813 Pariiui, in verse 814 Katyayaua 
the composer of sutras and Yajna valley a. m verse 816 Valmlki, 
MasurtLksa. Kauiilya, uud AAvaJAyana,, and finally in verse 817 
the scion of the Snkysia. Evidently* therefore, at the end 
of the fifth century a.d K/tnlilya was placed on a level with the 
undent mis in point of age mid the work which earned him 
this position must be at least several centuries earlier than 
that date. 

Two points of interest arise out of this passage. In the 
first place, it contains ilo hint of any connexion between 
Kaufilyn and the Matuya dynasty, though the latter is known 
to the author of the appendix, being mentioned in the same 
verse as the Guptas. Secondly, Musurlkaa is only known 
as the writer to whom is attributed a collection of gnomic 
verses under the title of NVi&astra in volume Mdo 123 or the 
Tibetan Tmnjur. This translation follows immediately after 
a slightly longer work called both Canakt/fiiihitidstm and 
Cdnahjarajfimti4dsfm and is of exactly the same nature 
as the various collections of gnomic verse which pass under 
the name of Capakya.* Tt shows no Buddhist influence and 

3 The context oh ovrs that this is the oomot interpretation e£ verses 
797-SOO. and that J. W, Hauer La n in rafa ra - stit «l n, f£j.n 

Stuttgart, 1927) i*in erruf in taking them to give (he nnms and parentage 
of tk anther of the appendix - 

* Mr. J. -ran Mikiit-n sjayif of il in I ho Fo re word to the second edition of 
the CdRcrJryrantjrrfi it ikHgiju m (Calcutta Oriental Serifs, So. 2, 102ft), p. aefif. 
that it ha .1 wrtam verses which uru contained in uflariy all Ci^akya collec¬ 
tion* and arc nowhere cist attributed to another. I Lave made a cunorj 
examination of it Ln the British Museum eopy [fol. lflib-SWk}, this volume 
hein^ mtsajng in the India Office wt. It is divided into seven canto#, wn. 
taininu sOme 1 1*J or 130 Forges : the exact number is uncertain* aa soide- 
titnw live or rix lines ore used to tiadlte a fflilgte verse, and all ttlfr verses 


< 
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must surely have been vvelJ known to Hindu* at Liie time it 
was t raimlfltfl d Why then js the name Masuriikaii unknown 
to Hindu tradition ? 1 Further the use of the name Capakya 
in conuearion with the Arthurtintra to be a good deal 

later than the association with it of the name Yistmgupta 
Kautilya anti there are traces of a tradition that they were 
different person s. -3 Accepting the tradition that Y[&0Li|fupta 
Kautilya wan the author of the Arfktm^m and taking the 
view that seems to me unavoidable that he was a different 
person from the minister of Camiragupta Msurya, for whose 
name and story legend is our only authority, are we to 
conclude that the minister’* name waa Ctinakya and that in 
that case Masuraksa was his persona] name or a nickname ? 

miut be athmtiik’rl to attain certainty. Tta lirel Terse give* Miwuriiksa'i 
Bajtir, «nJ numtjjoiis the uriJiffiadfra as one of his sour< ! ^ k an unusual feature 
iii th™ coUecthms, The rBRwhdng tfen verse a m thli canto contain iron t-ml 
rules for theconriurt of life, tif wEui'h I have not idmtiJfcd any. In uaiiln ii 
T-eiw* B-|;!5 erniei^i of the weJUfcnowiE ihltscb begimitnp tiikMd tfcuth, 
describing thn twenty qualities of animals wh lell should be imitated. 
Canto Tii dueicribfiB in 10 VfffiM Lho quiitfee of a. king and hia various 
“srwta; they mm superior in quality to ltie EimiLur Vttttoa in Hhfrbarlin'l 
Gat JllyuJcaciTO and in the aborn irwntinfwv^ the. Bhojaraja, rmmwkn , while 
t-lLC VrMte&vakya (Bombay, I&ofiJ has not tlio iarias at ail, I tave 
identified a third of the remainder, almost all in the Bhojariju mcension P 
though Home occur in the other turn also. A more prolonged march wvmM 
probably result in the identification of many of the rest. ' The to it of the 
ver^ HrOIBI generally good; very tew deal with the faults of women, 
iniwl treating of the behaviour to bo adopted toward* relatione, friejidr, 
foDJ, evil mrn And servant*, It Bee me to b&¥* mure unity thau the CJagnkya 
ootbetione genemUy. 

1 The only similar name I Bin find i* Kurahm. tbs name a[ Vyosa in the 
fourteenth age in Vtiyvpvm pu (Anandl^rama 8,S.)^ nub Th v versm 

kokB corrupt* having no tegfl than three conjunct™* where only one is 
required, and the natn^ tufty therefore have suffered mutilation by the loss 
of a syllable, 

* Namely In Ilhattatpals'* references in hit commentary on dtp 
Brhajjataka (quoted in the P refa tT In the fixrt edition uf Slmmo*tetry M 
translation)„ which Hugest that according In the anthori tlps he folio Jed 
Vi^ugupttt and Ciinabya van considered two separate pmom anij tint 
he identified thum in Mxtndnwe with the traditions .mrrent in hia day 
That ha meant the two pe^oas Under discussion here can Fiardly be doubted • 
fi>r there purely cannot be another pair of the same names who had 
also hern confuEed, 
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Or are Ca^Lakya and Masuraksa different fiersons and, if so, 
can wc hold that MiaSiiraksa was the real author of the verses 
passing under his name ? There certainly seems to he tjo 
reason for fathering any one eWs work on so iitt-le known 
an individual. 

However that may he—it does not much concern the 
question here under debate—l feel justified in holding that, 
taking the Jdtukurnald ami the LatiknmtSrusufja alone, the 
lower limit for the romposition of the Arthaiasim is certainly 
not later than about 250 and is probably a good deal 
earlier, if the Pali khattni'ijjS refers to Kantilya's work and 
not to the earlier qi rthaiasira* It also looks as if it cannot be 
far removed iu date from Asvughosji and in particular cannot 
be much earlier. In fart it would agree with the evidence 
here set out if we took the be ginnin g of our era as the upper 
limit for Its date, so long as it is borne in mind that this is 
an estimate based on probability, not on rigid proof. These 
limits agree with the fact that, lea ving out of consideration 
works which may know the Ariha&astra but do not treat 
it as a st-andard work, no work of Brahmuideal origin which 
treats it as a recognized authority, that in, which is miV 
stantjnlly later than it, can safely be dated us early as a.d. S00. 

IL Notes on Land Tenure and Aoiucolture 

The correct interpretation of the text of the ArthasaMra 
depends to a large extent on a correct, appreciation of the 
author s mentality and aims. If it is wrong on the one hand 
to read into it the ideas of a great statesman or a deep political 
thinker, on the other hund half its value is missed by treating 
it aa the pedantic theorizings of a pandit. The book Is in 
essence the work of a practical administrator little inf crested 
in political theories beyond the principle that the kings 
advantage is the sole rule of action and unfettered by moral 
or religious prejudices except in so far as their existence in 
others affects the execution of policy. Its aim is to describe 
and consider critically the different courses that can be taken 
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in the various difficulties of administration, and no passage 
can be held tu be .satisfactorily explained till its practical 
bearings have been made clear. Except on the moral side, 
Kantilya’s attitude comes naturally in fact to all who have 
been engaged in administrative work. and it is on the strength 
of such experience, oven though limited in amount, that 1 


venture to attempt an explanation of certain passages 1 to 
which justice has not hitherto been done, 

t. Book IT, chapter 24, deals with the duties of til e slindhy- 
ttksa, which consist m the cultivation, direct or through 
tenants, of ttmbMmt and in the collection of certain irrigation 
duos. Smbhumi is correctly taken by ShairLUSastry and 
Jolly [Festschrift Kuhn. p. 2d} to mean the "crown lands ” 
the lands in actun] cultivating possession ol the king. An 
exactly parallel expression is current today in Bengal, where 
the demesne lands of a landlord are known as ttij lands, the 
term being used in the Bengal Tenancy Act, The similar 
Persian form, khvtilcashl, which was used in the old Bengal 
Regulations to denote what is now known as a settled mi vat, 
is now used occasional|y In Bihar in the same sense. 

To anyone who mads ch. 24 in either Shaiimas try's or 
Jolly and Schmidt's edition, the transition from the descrip¬ 
tion of the cultivation of the crown lands to that of the 
collection of irrigation dues will appear excessively abrupt ; 
further, as their texts stand, these regulations must applv 
to collections of dues for ail classes 0 f irrigation work and 
it is not apparent why the sltiidbjaksa should collect them 
seeing tint they ought to fall within tic ordinary duties of 
the staff responsible for the collection of knd revenue 
Despite, therefore, the weight of Professor Jolly's opinion 
to the contrary' {Ftstyabe Jacobi , p, 427), I think one must 
take svasetubbjah as heading the regulations about irrigation 

in di\illnu with HO me of thp ba^ftyes diaomW k. r i 

B_Brd»r, Ksutdiw-Slvd**, i. D™GnmUiJfZ £ w>7 

PK,p0flWi tie ftduatien. Amn, f ru * 
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dues tn a sentence to itself ni id not as the last word in 
sentence 20, which I 4note in full a few lines lower down. 
Svu bus the Siiioe mean mg as In $m bkiimi. and the reference 
is to the king’s private irrigation embankments, which hz 
maintains fur the irrigation of the crown lands* there being 
also, as appears from Book 111, eh. 9 and 10, irrigation works 
belonging to other persons. The collection of the dues for 
the use of tins water from the cultivators of lands other 
than crown 1 li neb naturally falls within the 
sphere. To join with the preceding anytUta 

trocktobhyah gives 110 sense, e.g. Shamusjistry's H with the 
exception of their own private lands that are difficult to 
cultivate h “ is nonsense in the context, even if setu could have 
this meaning, which is highly improbable, though Professor 
Jolly has accepted Hhamaftastry's version {Festschrift 
Ku&^ p. 29 ). . 

The chapter begins with the description of direct cultivation 
by labourers under the supervision of tile superintendent. 
Then follow two sentences, 19 ami 20, which have given a 
Jot of trouble, describing cultivation by tenants. 

19, Ynpatiriktam ardhasldkah hiryuh \ 

20. Rminryopajlmno ivT cafUTftiapanaihhdgiidh \ yaftifxfam 
tmamsitam bhdgatk dadyuT a&yatm krcchrcbhf/ah 1 | 

The first sentence Is usually taken to mean that he should 
let land which he does not sow for any reason to the class 
of tenant known os ardfumtika. 2 This, though probably 
correct, is difficult. The natural way to express what it 
amounts to would be to omit mpatiriktam and add tia after 
ardhusJtdrth, Since the ardhaslttfoi is little better than a 
landless labourer it cannot be I nek of labour that is the 

1 ftiad Sfihmidl print R^nU-licc 20 as a wb i>] r»_ omitting the avisgraha 

Ln i ftflkhw ^himiMaatry In dividing it into two parte for 

convenience a flftke j it would really be better tv take the Inst two words 
as ii eepame sentence too p 

1 For Tfipa "Eowmg*\ W>wn ” of. Ind. AnL> SV, p. S40 r ]. 4C, 

wh*ry a fit'hi Is described oit vfihidvipifhahimpa ■' having an area which 
requinjB two plthakat of need to sow \t wLlh Fr , 
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reason for letting it out, nor can lack of need be in question ; 
for if the king has no seed, a fortiori the artiftaxUika will not 
have any* As a possible alternative which avoids these 
di ffic u lt i es and does not introduce any greater ones of its 
onu, 1 should like to insert to after mfatirikiam and take the 
sentence ns meaning that alternatively the land should be let 
out to cultivators vrhp pay half the produce as rent on the 
vapStirikn system, explaining that as the system tinder which 
an amount equal to the seed sown is deducted from the gross 
produce of the field anrl handed over to the tenant., the balance 
being then divided between tbc king and the tenant. Such a 
deduction would not be made in the awe of tbe one-sixth 
share payable as land revenue and is therefore due for 
mention here. 

To assess tbe value, if any, of this conjecture, a clear 
understanding is needed of the position of the ardhitfttika 
and of the conditions of his tenure, which con be obtained by 
reference to existing forms of tenancy in Bihar, Two classes 
of tenant of distinctly different status hold land on produce 
rent, aa it is called, that is, paying a share of the produce 
(or an equivalent in cash of the share at the market price 
of the day) os rent instead of paying a fixed cash rent. Both 
are regarded as tenants by the law. not as labourers, which 
distinguishes the system from the Italian mtzzadria. In both 
casta the landlord supplies only the land and the tenant 
finds the seed, ploughs, cattle, and other requisites of cultiva¬ 
tion, The first class, which is a survival from the days before 
fixed cash rents were the rule, is limited to the districts of 
Patna, Gaya and part of South Monghyr. 1 There it is or 
was till recently the rule that paddy land is held by the 


* A dsscnptK* <>f it, which hs.a 1 **d much criticised Of IfltD yt-ni* by one 
or Offim. si Idolized. Will be forod * G. A. Grierson. .Vofct ™ Iht 
Dutnct of Or,yo. Benfisi diarist Book U cp 6 t , CsJmts. 1S03. Tl.e 
iitrst and nww suthoriUtivr, stn«lv (row the eeoaond,- pafot of ^ k b 
h. l„ runner. Final Hr port ait the Smrrty aHl ( Statement Operation, in fat 

D'ttru-t of t'tto, 1010. for further detail* , Lc rimitar reports 

&n Pat nit and Soul ti ilnngbyr. ™ 
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ordinary mi vat (cultivating tenant) on con flit; on of paying 
a portion ol the produce, usually a half, as rent; if the 
share is actually divided out on the threshing floor, the tenure 
m known as total qt atjftor ba(m T and if it is settled by appraise¬ 
ment before reaping, then as danahandl or MwoR, the latter 
term being also used to describe the system as a whole. 
Other lands are held on cash rents. The reason for the 
survival of this tenure is the necessity for a complicated 
irrigation system in this area if the cultivation of paddy is 
to be successful in ordinary years, and it is held that the 
landlords have an inducement to keep up the system because 
their Income is dependent on the size of the crops. The rights 
of the cultivators in these paddy lands are in no way different, 
from those of the settled or occupancy taiyata (to use the 
legal terms) holding on cash rents, except that in the case ol 
those holding by bhdoU the crops may not be reaped till 
appraised and that in the case of those holding by fctioT the 
crops must be reaped and threshed only in the presence of 
the landlord’s representative and must be stored pending 
division on the landlord's threshing floor. The tenure is 
probably closely parallel to that, of the ordinary cultivator 
under the conditions prevailing in Kautilyn’fl day t 
substituting the king for the landlord* but has a special 
interest with reference to the conjectured interpretation of 
vdpatirihfj. For when the division is being made or the 
landlord’s share Is being worked out sifter appraisement, the 
tenant is allowed so much of the gross produce to cover costs 
of cultivation, usually 5 per cent., the equivalent of the seed 
roughly, this being possibly the historical origin of the 
allowance. 

The other class P which corresponds exactly to the ardha.<liiha t 
i-a to be met in small number* everywhere in Bihar, As a 
general rule they have a small holding of their own but 
have to eke out their living by labour, and they are thus 
hallway between the ordinary cultivator and the landless 
labourer, Ln addition to their own small holding, if any, they 
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cultivate on ftafril either the landlord's mnj lands or the 
lands of a big ruiyut. Public opinion among landlords and 
tenants alike regards them as tenants at will, and there are 
sLlli traces of a feeling that the hataidiir has a special relation¬ 
ship amounting almost to service towards his landlord. Put 
modern conditions have made liim a much freer individual 
than Kaiitilyn's ardhaultika, whose wife is reckoned among the 
household servants [K.A., ill, 13. 15) mid whose widow shares 
with the gojmla’ti widow the unenviable distinct ion of being 
responsible for her husband's debts; (iLd r , Hi. 11, 28). lu 
the case of the {jojidbi this is clearly to be explained by the 
term* on which he looks after his master's cattle, and it may 
be presumed that an ardhwfdika' a ilebts would be only 
for goods entrusted to him by his landlord. 

Taking sentence in parts, the first is usually understood 
to mean that alternatively the land may be let out to those 
who live by their own labour, who arc to receive a fourth 
or fifth part of the crop for their labour. The contract, on 
the face of it, is improbable not merely because o! the smallness 
of the share received by the labourer hut still more because 
a labour contract of this description, m which the labourer 
has to be lent seed and the means of cultivation, is not Etui ted 
to Indian conditions ; and I also fail to see how it can be 
extracted from the Sanskrit. Catiirthapanmhhdgika ought 
to mean “ paying a fourth or fifth share of the produce as 
rent 'V in which case smmryopiijivm cannot mean SI oue 
who lives by his own labour ”, even granting that turner could 
possibly mean 11 labour ” ; for a labourer would not get better 
terms than an ardJm&Ui&a. Why too should such n clumsy 
periphrasis be used for " labourer ” ? A parallel expression 
occurs in Manu, vii, 138, terukdn chUpimi cairn iudmjfci 
cdtinapafmnah, ie + ^udras who are not dependent on others 
for their Iiving T but have some independent means of 
livelihood, such as a trade or art-, and in Gautama, x, 31-2, 
silpi fio rfimtj ekaz&QM Icarma Jcnnjuh | ctcTiutmopajlvitui 

1 Cf. in tta Aiotft edicts 
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vyiikhjfatah. This suggests that, taking vlrya in its natural 
sense of “ vulour *\ M manly vigour \ the expression refers 
to those who live by the exploitation of their martial qualities, 
such as soldiers, policemen, peons, etc., whom it is a regular 
custom in India to provide with land on favourable terms. 
It ia p in fact, almost equivalent to Bane's SaelTOpafimn, 11 one 
who lives by the profession of arms.'* 

The next part is translated by Shamasastry, Cb Or they may 
pay to the king as much as they can without entitling any 
hardship on themselves/* and by J. J. Meyer r “ Sind sic nioht 
7u Rmde gekommen. so mogen sie nach Wanscheinea Anted 
gebftn,'' Both seem to me improbable ; IvauHlyji has too 
practical a mind to suggest an arrangement which must lead 
to endless trouble p and probably to riots + at the time of 
harvests Amsita bkdga is " n determined share 1 ". Le_ the 
share* set out above, a fourth or a fifth ; surety, therefore. 
annvmita bhagu means a share other than those determined 
above, so that the translation should mu r “They may pay 
a share other than those set out in the previous sentence, as 
may be agreed on/’ giving, as so often in the ArthasaUm* 
elasticity to hard and last rules, Anyatm krwhrehhyah can 
hardly refer to cases of natural disasters such as hoods or 
famines seeing that the rent is not an unalterable mm in 
cash or grain but a proportion of the produce and therefore 
nil in such circumstances. Presumably brcvhTehhyah refers 
to cases where the fringes stocks of grain are deficient (v, 2,1 ), 
and the two words accordingly lay down that in such cases 
the crown land should not be let out on such favourable terms 
but should he cultivated direct as being the more profitable 
method. 

Sentences 21 to 24 ileal with irrigation dues for the use of 
water from the king's embankments, the share of the crop 
payable being fixed according to the efficiency of the irrigation 
arrangement* and consequently to the a mount of water 
used. Hast a p mm rt ima refers presumably to irrigation by 
awing basket and the like (Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life , 
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Calcutta, 1885, § M9), tkandhaprSuwlima to the lever known 
ordinarily as a luttfid (ib„ § itiH fl.) anti sTOtoi/antntpfStart if>ut 
™>7 he flush irrigation from rivers (ib,, $918). Tin? next 
sentence runs, karmudakapm mductia kudu rath hat motion i 
groftotiham vd so&yam athtipai/ft. in which iedSfath as an 
adjective in conjunction with the other two and meaning 
“ rains crap ” seems to me highly improbabla, as well as 
requiring another no after /utimanam. Clanspati Rastri 
hardly gets over this difficulty hy reading haidUmm, which 
equally cannot have this meaning. To me the obvious 
solution seems to be to amend to Jnedare, since ttnutvSfo 
and e are regularly confused in MSS., the reference lanng 
to the eons idemt anrt.i that should govern the selection of 
crops for irrigable land. then means the craps 

reaped in the winter, such as winter paddy, and gmipnika 
the irrigated crops reaped in April and May, the latter 
naturally requiring much more irrigation and consequently 
more labour for their cultivation. I am not sure under 
which head sugarcane should cotue. It is usually planted 
towards the end of the cold weather, and in most parts 
requires much irrigation during the hot weather. In 
Bihar the cutting of the crop begins as a rule in January 
and may go on till April, but in northern and central India 
cutting may begin <ia early as November. 

The rest of the chapter does not call for comment here. 

S. We have surprisingly little m the AttktiSttra about the 
land revenue levied on cultivators other than those cultivating 
crown lands. That the share was ordinarily one-sixth may be 
deduced from the mention of fotfbhagn among the sources 
of revenue {if, 15,3), Presumably the king's share was divided 
on the threshing-floor so that no assessment was required ; 
for, if there had been any system of appraisement such as 
was a well-established custom by Akbar's day , 1 it would 
surely have been mentioned as requiring special arrangements. 
All we have is the prescription for the maintenance of elaborate 
1 BlDchnmim and Jarrett, _ 4 in. H B p, 44 . 
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registers by the officials known as gopa (ii. 35) which are 
intended not merely to prevent evasion by taxpayers but also 
evidently as a cheek on the dishonesty of the collecting atoll 
Nothing h said about the system of collection, but ihe form 
of the registers shows that each, cultivator paid direct to the 
officials. The efficiency of the land revenue system was so 
essential to the stability of a government in India and the 
collection of revenue in kind on a large scale presents such 
rlifficu.lt problems to the administratur* as may be seen from 
Sir George Grierson's and Mr. Tanner’s works referred to 
above> l that one can only suppose that this side of ailministm- 
tiou had little interest for the writer* 

ft. In Rook V, ch. 2 t we have what may he ealied an 
apaddharma f the special measures lor replenishing the king's 
tresisury when its emptiness is causing hfrri difficulties, pome 
points in which deserve ant ice. These special levies arc 
not to he exacted as a regular measure, but onlv once. The 
first measure is confiscation of part of the stocks of grain 
(dh ~inyfi&gamaanv ) in the possession of cultivators and com¬ 
pulsory purchase of the rest, so far as not required for food 
or seed. At least it seems to me that, if the reference was to 
taking one-third or one* fourth of a crop as land revenue 
instead of the usual one-sixth, we should have bad hhaga 
heri^ and not- atksa. This suggests that in sentences 13 io 15* 
tijMhdnn is to be understood as meaning “ withholding n 
and not “ stealing tf , and that the penalties accordingly 
are graded with respect to the gravity of the opposition to 
ths king s authority— least when only one person is concerned* 
more if several persons of the same community combing 
anti heaviest in ease of general opposition, The immunity 
of Brahmins from this measure docs not prove any exceptional 
consideration for them on the author^ part; high-caste 

P. EL l r Theft; mw*£ quo tided tv judge betfeVG that in practice 
utM tr \ v produce rml ivrtcm, ivhile the IfmiHord'a demands work OUl 
tween 40 and A 5 pet 1 cent, trf the crop, the arlyjij roUifliuna iraount to 
i>tii y ^n;r cent, or eTHu 3ea& on Aa aTerug#. 

JftAS, JAHUAKT 1&29. " 7 
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t un a n ta still expect and often get special treatment. 1 so that, 
like Kautilya. the modem Inndtord prefers a village which is 
hldtakarmka jtrdifa (ii, 1, 2). Alternatively, if the stocks are 
not confiscated the revenue officers must- make great efforts 
to have the area of land under cultivation increased and to 
see that it is properly cultivated (sentences 8-10). This 
represents an important stage in the aggrandizement of the 
king’s position. According to the old theory, the king did not 
exist jure dii'ino but was merely set up to protect the people 
against external foes and internal disturbers of society, and 
he was given a share of the crop go that he might cany out 
this function efficiently ; traces of the way in which this 
contractual theory worked in practice are still to be found 
in out-of-the-way parts of India* Here we are at the point 
thut, in addition to the liability to lose newly settled land if 
he did not cultivate it (ii, 1,12), the cultivator must in cases 
of urgent political necessity, though not as a general rule, 
cultivate as much land as possible, not for himself, hut in 
order to help the king out of his difficulties. Ultimately it 
becomes an accepted principle that it is the cultivator's duty 
at all times to cultivate as much land as possible in order 
that the king may profit by the consequent increase of 
revenue, instead of its being his right to hold the land subject 
to the payment of taxes to do ns lie likes with. 3 


1 For Jin ins!mice see I 3rienHM'n ,Vi*r r .j rm tht Dittrhct of Gaya, nit. V> fi 
» Thus in the Fiwt Report M, Svtrty , ln d StVhmnd OprrJli,,^ i„ 
tks ,.f Ranrhi (Rerjg*] yrcretarLftt Bonk Depot, CalmtU, H(]2> 

I 1 7W 's >S*. ifr- "r-ikunt at The fcliunl klmlti tenure* of the M'mdlv 

M.VS, " Tins rent* prtynhle by thr urarn of the inturt khimtkhaUi Titlaces 
wprewnt tin ami]I tribute which the MuniUa or their deicentUnti 
njinnil to pay os a fmbsldy for t.ht support of their feudal chief." 

3 Cf. W. H. .Hotel*ad. Jbdia at !hr Death q/Atbar, p . .17 y.ttttelly (11J 
fohetenl theory of the vurioiin ripbts of property inland amid „p 

m BUL-h mil. T hfl growth of the Idng's poaitiau ferns to me also Llliist™ I cd 

Ll “ W,,nJill|? lwlW ™ n *«■- viii, 30 fon tmunn trove) 

ardbabhay ral-M ,,i s! I tujA At ii met adhijmlir hi soft, i.c, “ 01 erlunl of ihe mjjl" 

im itagunrJlAo.ond the «oplet quoted bjrthecommntetoroa A- .1 ii n 4 

™“ ,a kler in date. ™ja hhvnifk patir d r *M iuMfefr 

"M*** M. thougii ert-n id this pa# i> not the Bmne a* PVUr “ cinJ 
IcaTea room for or.iior rigliEs Ln land nnd water 
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Bentexices 3 ad cl 9 run as follow# :■— 

8, ictiifuhtnine va samlkartrpuni$u gnpm kurfakmam 
vdmjwih karatjtyuh | 

9. pmmdddva^hm7^ff^fai/am (var, pmmudapznnasijQ 0 ) 

dvujtinam udahamrUo HijaMle hljalA-h^mh k urywi | 

What does wfcttjfw mean here ? Sowing is not done in the 
hot weather but with the first onset of the ruins, and anyway 
bijaMle must mean “ at the time of sowing M , not 11 at the 
time of germination of the seed so that udtnjpa cannot 
moan “ sowing It is in fact not recorded in this sense at all, 
its essential meaning be Eng “ throwing out ^ or 11 subtraction ", 
The moment any showers fall in the Lot weather, particularly 
in what is hn own ns the c.kota tarsal r tho 14 little rains ,f that 
precede the monsoon, usually by a fortnight or so, work starts 
on preparing the hind ao as to be ready to sow when the 
rains arrive* Udmpa surely therefore means h+ during the 
land ”, *" preparing it if r possibly even 14 clearing fresh land Tf * 
deriving from the meaning “ excavate "of wimp. Sentence 9 
has been correctly translated by Dr. Meyer, and need not 
be dealt with here, 

i. Two muEn classes of arable land are known to Kauri! va, 
kutlara and $thaUi ? a division which is identical with the 
primary classification of land which revenue officers make 
in bihar to-day.. Ktdam is the wot land growing mainly 
paddy, with often a catch crop sown before the paddy ia 
reaped and with an occasional variation of sugarcane. It 
is low land divided into very small plots, each carefully 
levelled and surrounded by a small bank ho as to retain w’afcer 
anil keep it at the same depth throughout : these plots are 
known now by the name kitfar or kit/SnJ Thin land may or 
may not be irrigated. Sthala is the upper dry land growing 
ruin# and winter crops, usually known in Bihar us m£d land, 
because it grows robi (winter) crops. Irrigation docs not 

Grierson, Pwani Lift, § ( 12 , rcfurdi jtkj^rf jig q.*eH far iT tadi 
fanned in a Held fnr i rriftiktLon ", but cm.-* a otftrfv sitniliir uec to the iibon.', 
Whimh. VHlamilinr to me In practice jn Nt4*z .mi ih? Iwlrfct r/ Gam, fti. 
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seem to have hern practised on Mkata. The binds of land 
irrigated are desc ribed in ii. G r o, ym$papkafav5ta§a#dabe-- 
daramufomp&Ji seiuh, the revenue from these sources being 
presumably the crop shares mentioned in ii P 24, 21 ff. ; 
that ib, irrigation wan confined to keddm land, to orchards 
and to the special crops growing in the different sorts ol 
enclosures, Vnta has its modem equivalent in Bihar in 
baft IaJttd J that Ss t land dose to the homestead, highly manured, 
generally enclosed* and often irrigated, which is need lor 
growing vegetables and special crops (e.g; nowadays tobacco)* 
But mulavapa haa tint been satisfactorily explainer! by the 
translators, 1 Probably, as the Amar®h>w gives ampa — 
ulamla, the reading should he Q muldmpdh equivalent to 
*muluhmlM. What is evidently the same word occurs 
again in iii r 9 r 41®ffiijiffat}(tpQham T and in vii, 14, 37, srfumpegu ; 
the meaning iilavtVa would do in all three cases. The only 
parallel use I ran discover is in a ninth century inscription 
at Gwalior {Ep. Ind. T i, p, I59) h where a field is described as 
situated dghrak?ndikubittdJidne hammillampe, of which the 
last two letters arc unfortunately not quite certain. Ham 
is taken here to be the same as Hindi Mr, " pasturage ” or 
“ land in the immediate vicinity of a village t, ) but the 
passage does not determine the exact sense of ttiuldrfipa. 
The area ol the two fields granted Is described as ymjor 
ggopapiriya mapt/eudrajm yavamm Aron® dkaiaia, in which 
iimpa is used in the same sense ua vapa l In the passage quoted 
on p. 91, n. 2, Vdpa is used in Ep. Ini. t sdv, p. 303 [transla¬ 
tion p. 310) in a sense that seems to me doubtful and to be of 
no help here. 

The sources of irrigation include two kinds of tank known 
as sarmt and tutdka , in addition to wells, pits (Hi, 9* 41) p and 
inundation canals frnm rivers, It appears from iii r 9 S 31, and 
33, that there might he iuptc than one tatakn on the same 

3 It WrtrtmJj doe* B(It, ba Kim been indued 

Vbieh iff pmpigrrted by puttings, not h y planting routi r and which m run- 
case iff already included imrier thv head ketem. 
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slope, one above the other, I Infer therefore that a tataia 
is what ia now known m Bihar as an Uttar^ a reservoir formed 
by throwing aii embankment across a dope with smaller wing 
embankments ; where the slope is slight r a considerable area 
will be flooded by iui altar during the mins, so that thin 
fits in exactly with the provisions in these two sentences 
To gourd against the flooding of land already irrigated by an 
existing tabaka by the formation of a new one below it and 
against the cutting off of the supply of water of a (ataka by 
making a new one above it. It must be admitted, however, 
that the Hindi derivative, tUao, is never used for afiar, so 
far as 1 know. If laltika means an ahar, mrou must refer to 
an irrigation tank formed by damming up a valley or stream. 

o. It is on interesting speculation whether the part of 
India in which the Aiiha&dstn v originated can be determined. 
Book II does not quote from other works and reads much 
more like the notes of an official with all-round experience 
than summaries from other works. It appears to be based 
on practical knowledge, and the same practical rein runs 
through the handling of legal and other questions in the 
three following books. If this view Is correct, there ought 
to be sufficient indications in these books to show in which 
part of India the author obtained Ins experience. So far as 
agriculture goes, the accounts fit in admirably with conditions 
in south Bihar, £ not. so well with north Bihar, and not at all 
with Bengal or north-western India. The description w r ould 
probably also cover a good deal of central India, From the 
suggestions as to the sire of villages and the distances between 
them (ii 1, 2) he seems to have lived in a fairly populons part, 
anil the repeated mention of forest tribes suggests possibly 
south Bihar, but more probably central India. The preference 
for trade routes to the south is also noticeable (vii, 12 r Ml fhh 

? Far an admiraLlu d^TniLKUi nif thw* 1 □ rubackmDnt^, see Grkrton,. 
iYtrfctf cm I he District of Gaya, p. 34, 

3 ProFidsd uiy tMpJjuifltmn of iafri&i ts Eui-ccpted i otherwise the audior'e 
Igl^ifajlur o T 1 ho 3har bjvU m would kt m to i mpir i^mamntc of the condition 
Of Migudlm, as t h* mAct*- tan hnrdly be n rc-Mill invention. 
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While I incline rn centml India, someone with a wider 
knowledge of the country than mine may he a hie to draw si 
definite conclusion. 

(5, Though it is not german e; to the points discussed above, 
I should like tn add a note on the meaning of the word 
midekaka. To my mind he has his exact analogue in the 
fepart 1 of Uihar to-day. Though this word is used in a 
genera! sense of any small trader it denotes particularly a 
man whose capital consists of a bullock-cart or a punk animal 
or two and a few rupees cash or credit with a wholesale dealer 
in a market town. He wand era about the countryside, some¬ 
times buying small Iota of grain or other agricultural produce 
in the villages at harvest time and selling them to the 
wholesale dealers, at others taking suit, cloth, or other goods 
from a wholesale dealer and retailing them in the villages or 
nt markets. Like so many other remains of old India, ho is 
disappearing under modern conditions, but his insignificance 
and his wander Lug life made him the ideal disguise for a spy 
who wished to go round the villages without attracting 
attention. 

\V dte ^f riaa wce « nizo v “ iuuB fw™. Fort*. Mpari, byopAH. 
fth<3 fteopdn, FaJJnn tjfopSri and fcn>arC and Ka nl La| bj/aupirl ; It i« aha 
□onluscd with fi.rmatioim ftr,m ftwkril lyfcttAiirg. I giro it here , n ih„ 
form faiuiljiir to me in practice. 

October, ^8. 





A Prose Version of ihe Yusuf and Zultiikha 
Lefjend, ascribed to Pir-i Anslr of Hiirat 


By ItEUBEN LEVY 


IN Ethc s s Catalogue of ihe Persian Mann&t:rips in the 
1 India Office Library, there is an entry (No, 177-9} 
describing a prose work entitled Am&u ’l-MuruKn hw Shomutt 
'bMajSlix, which is ascribed in the introduction and 
colophon to Shaykh A AI ■ lulIiHi An sari of Harafc, hlthe, 
obviously OBsnming the genuineness of this ascription, states 
in Geiger und Kuhn's Grundriss {voL ii, p. 282) that the work 
is the oldest prose version of the Yusuf and Zulnikha story„ 
and on t his assert ion of EtM' s a recent number of JsJamica 
(vol. iii. April, 193T, p + 10) contained a pica from Berthcl* 
for fuller information about the work. At the suggestion of 
Professor Nicholson I undertook the examination of the MB., 
which the India Office authorities kindly placed at my disposal 
in the University Library at Cambridge, 

The MS* t which appears to be the only one extant of the 
work, is late, having been written hi the year 1013-1005 
at Rurhanpur. Almost from the first page doubt arises on 
its authenticity, After the usual hamdulldh and blessings on 
the Prophet and his km f the MS, continues on folio 16 :■— 



This is very remhiiscent of the flowery stylo of Persian 
associated with later writers, such as Waasnf or Jami a und it 
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can be closely paralleled in introductions und colophons of 
Persian works lithographed in India. 

There follows tm account he m nr lu g in Arabic and ron- 
timiiug in Persian—of how the author came to undertake the 
work. Certain friends of his. mnjdous to acquaint. Lhemadvea 
with his views, aphorisms, good counsel, and message of truth, 
but finding his ordinary works beyond their undorstandiog, 
approached him with the request that the would compose them 
some work in Persian that would be within the cumprm of 
their comprehension. lit accordance, therefore, with the divine 
behest which bids a man .speak to his fellows according to their 
inteUe-ctual capacity, he wrote the present book. It is worthy 
of re murk that //crjjh h fittUfa (FInegel's edition, vol. vi p 
P- 1SBJ, in speaking of another work of AnaarlV the Munaiih* 
'l-Sairin quotes a passage from it which gives a similar 
reason for composing that work. In this section of the MS, the 
author h called :■— 

d)UI at jaw JA) Jiil f UVl Ajdl 

J d' (Jl^ 1 

i 41 tSjLu'l 4 1 Xf. ryL 4l] I 

“ Tiie Shnykh, the truth-demonstrating Imam and 
subtile doctor; guide of mankind on the roari through 
ilcatrojing perils , he thut his idtirvtd the approach to 
God's mercy, that is to say the Shaykhu ’!-Islam, ‘Abdallah 
Ansar!; may God grant him favour.” 

Pir-i Ansar could no more have written that than Moses 
the account of bis own death and burial in the last chapter of 
Deuteronomy, It is doubtless possible that the introductory 
matter in the MS. is an addition by a later hand, but there 
appears to be neither a break in the continuity of the text nor 
any change in the style. 

There is more definite proof against Plr-i Ansars authorship 
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of the work in folio fk? And the following: section, whore, after 
exp lainin g the motives for the revelation of the Burn of 
Joseph. (Sum xii). the writer quotes a number of mystical 
authorities who attest the pregnant character and inward 
significance of the Sura. Amongst these authorities is the 
Tmfini GhazaE He was not born until ±50.1068, and would 
have been about 30 yearn old, therefore, when Fir-i Ansar 
died. It is a matter for doubt whether Uhazali had by that 
time achieved fame enough to entitle him to a place alongside 
aiich giants as Mansur-j Hallej and tfjihl ibn L Abdullah 
Tustari, though it Is possible. Doubt of the spurious character 
of the work is T however, set entirely at rest when (ou f. 14*) 
we End "Attar quoted. The only possible Sufi authority of 
that title is Farldu 1 1-Din, who was not bom until 513/1119; 
that is, thirty years or more after the death of Ansarv. which 
took place in sAi. 1086* 

Certain negative evidence gnen to support the con elusion 
that the work in our MB. is not that of Anshri. Xone of the 
biographers and bibliographers who notice him has any 
mention of the U/^rl^L 1 Hajji Khalifa, in fact 

(FIuegeFs edition, No, 1339), would seem to be the first 
authority to mention the work contained in our M8., which he 
calls the than }-Mnr~idln of Khwuja ‘Abdullah al-Ansirl 
of Tlarat. Unfortunately he lulls to give the year of the writer a 
death, and thus adds to the difficulty of identifying the author 
of the work. It muv, incidentally, be pointed out that Hajjl 
Khalifa might easily have seen a copy of the MS. with which 
wc arc dealing, for it was written in a.d. 1605, and he did not 
die until A.m 1658. 

One last piece of internal evidence may be added to 
strengthen the case against Plr-i Ansar * authorship. Tn the 

1 E.a* A]Db&hitbi Ta rikhn (tfrit. Mua. MS. Or. fl. ITflki- 

ma) ; Al-Safadi, M-WAfl hi l Wafayat Mm. MS. Add* *3.358. 

f. 141 !>}; JimF Ntijukiiti 1-U U (ttd. tfiSWU Lmb. p- 37S); EifS Qali 
Khan. Jfryiju 'h'Arifin- A iu»ro or leas ixjmplct* Mai of anthuritiefl i b givim 
in the notea to Mltia Muhammad Khin QrwwInFa edition of tbo Cblh&r 
J/s^dia (pp. 255-ti). 
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THE YUSUF AND ZULAIKDA LEGEND 


pottiea] worts commonly attributed to him he usea for his 
takhailue the names ** Fird Ansar", “ Pir-i Harat ”, or 
Plr-i Hurl , vliereAa in the one long poem given in our 
MS—a series of mathnateiijut— the authors takhtttitit appears 
as “ ‘Abdullah Though the fact is not conclusive in itself, 
it affects the cumulative weight of the evidence. In the MS. 
itself there would appear to be no positive clue to the author, 
and the work may still be the earliest prose version of the 
Yusuf and Zulnikha story, but its value for Sufi studies 
cannot be as great as it would have been if it had come from 
the hand of An sari of Harat „ 




Two Aramaic Ostraka 

By A* COWLEY 
(PLATES Ill-V) 

A . 

riTHlS was given some years ago to the University Library 
at Cambridge by Sir Herbert Thompson, who bought it 
with other objects from a dealer in London. I have to 
thank the Librarian for his kind permission to publish It. 

From the character of the writing, as well as from the 
contents, it is clear that it Comes from Syene (Assuan), and 
ita date is no doubt 450-400 e.c. It was broken into at 
least three pieces, which when joined together present a 
practical y coni plete test. 11 begi n s on the con rave a hiewhere 
the writing is very distinct. The continuation,on the convex, 
ia more roughfy written, owing to the irregularity of the 
surface, and ia moreover a good deal faded, so that it is only 
by repeated efforts that 1 have succeeded in making out most 
ol it- For the photograph* (of both oetraka) I am indebted 
to the skill and patience of Mr. J. F- Phelps td the Clarendon 
Press (sec Fla res 111-V), 

The document is a letter dealing, as usual, with domestic 
details, the nature of which la not entirely clear. It was sent 
by X (not named) from n place not mimed, to his mother at 
Syene, NPX 1 has gone to Syene to sell sheep for STTMHY. 
X asks Me mother to help X r who will in return help X. X had 
promised X that if he wen! to his (IPs) hou&e, they (his 
servants) would give Hannah a goat lor him (X). The 
servants now refuse to do this, and in stead send in a bill for 
bread and wheat. N even sinks her what she wants. The 
implication Bee urn to be that by showing kindness to X be 
may be brought to a better mind. 
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Two a Ha Ma 1C OSTRAKA 


Tie text is as follows:— 

Concave 

runs rrV'ip ;*:x *?m 
rrm , hn iyj» 'zb nnhv 


* 

byz none v N‘r k:e; 
tup "> "■ mw aDraa 
'tsip tw nan 


kqt pcs nap 
pajffl p rar 


Cfofitftg 


J ? par i'-- nraa 
'rm zb *h in \hn p 
n 1 1 tij? n:rh lini'i vraS 


.... 1 urn "pOTson 
ibi po i*7H rfr lays 1 ? 
in nap p|t? arp cp* 

n *, 
yzr\ na ah 


i 

it 

3 

4 

5 
ft 
7 

3 

6 

10 

11 

12 

L3 

14 

15 


Translation 

Concave 

1. To my mother Kovelia: n blessing 

2. I Mod to you. Now, behold, 

3. NFK\ who tenda the sheep of STJMKY, was 

4. A friend of you (both). He has come to Syene with the 

sheep 

A to Bell. Go and stand 

6. by him in Syene this 

7. day. If you treat (him} 

GarWBB 

5. well in Syene, he will treat me 

9. bo. Behold, he promised rue tmying “ Go 

10. to iny Tionse and they shall give to Hannah [») a goat till 

11. she came to you. \ Novr they have turned round [juid 
refuse] 




fiiSCAVfc 


JRAB. 


Plm ii r 



[ Til /iTrtf fiirq** |i'*> 


Amnidif Otirnkii. 
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l± to do (this) for her, Behold. they count 

13 . even bread and wheat. He 

14. has , , . and has naked her 

15. saying “ What do yon want ? ’ 

Notes 

LI. The restorations are certain. The name seems to be 
new. It is no <Irrat>t J cwisb, 

L "2. The Iasi, word was bent round to fit the space and 
hence the tail of the 1 is sloping. 

1. 3. The writer first wrote V tTjTi X12J “ N. the 
shepherd of S." Then he was dissatisfied with the phrase 
and added IZ above the line, meaning it to he read 
'D 'J; but he wrote Jp a Little too far to the left-. 

Itifi j- The K here, as in is strangely formed, 

but must be so read. The name looks like Egyptian, 

fct]p here and in I. 4 would naturally be taken to mean 
“birds ,s {especially lor sacrifice) as commonIv in later Hebrew. 
This however is unsuitable with "'JT- In rlie Aramaic papyri 
(ed. Cowley, 1923), Xo. 33,10, note, it was suggested that p = 
|jr = |S*y - |Xl fc . since it is there associated with nj? (us 
here in 1, 10). This is confirmed by the present p^msage. The 
equation p — however, requires further consideration. 
It may be Irom a different stem; ef. the use of np^l in 
Hebrew. 

*1&TD evidently an Egyptian name, sis probably that of 
his shepherd was (but cf. Gen. :dvi h 34). If it is Sekhem- 
re, it ought to end in £\ as Professor Griffith points out. They 
were willing to do business with the Jewess, although their 
sheep might have been used for sacrifice, 

1-4. CareD Sja; cf. Aram. Pap. 30,23,24* The plural 
suffix makes it unlikely that this is in apposition to SHMttY, 
as it were " a friend of your family !l , Writing to hie mother he 
would have Fuid “ a friend of our family \ It is probably 
predicative, “ K\ was a friend of 8. and you. +J 
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Hlttt with simple a ecus, loci quo itur, aa in Aram, 
Pap, 15,3. 

f‘ R-—f 1 ? ss in Aram. Pap. D, fi, with no object expressed, 

correctly, fern. imperative. 

’Op, not '517, nor 'Qlp “ before me ”, which la not 
found in Aram. Pap, nr B.A, It is ^ fem, imperative, 
and H2J? 'Op may be compared with 0.7*333 lap in Aram. 
Pap. 38, 6. Stand with him ” means “ help him " to sell the 
sheep well. For the two verbs without connective particle 
c£ Aram. Pap, Ahikar 103, TTOJf 

!■ ’. P-J?f1 with p energieum, after '7, ns Arum. Pap. 
Ahikar 02, where see note. 

b 8- rDTfil- The traces remaining nuike hq certain. 

The 1 is badly made, hut nothing else sne m -s 
possible. For the phrase cf. Arum, Pap, 38, g, 

1.8, jl—3- The j is doubtful, but cl. the second ] in 
I. 10. There ought to be a trace of the tail of 2. 

<3 iB Ver T ^int, and the |> might be a 7 . 
The meaning “ promised ” is rather forced, 

1. 10. Tf'2 1 ?]. There are perhaps traces of and possibly 
room for ■?, or perhaps ‘jltf ia used with u simple accusative. 

UTtfl the jussive form, correctly, 

.UR^ la very uncertain, I at first read it which 
however would not fit in with the rest of the text. In one of 
the photographs a very- faint trace of what maybe a 7 appears 
above the line, the tail of ; ia perhaps visible, and the 2 loots 
more like a n. This agrees with 'UKO&n in L II Hannah 
must be some dependent of the writer. It can hanfiy have 
anting to do with JO* and rwh in Aram. Pap or ' B V 

not Vqp. t » alwa „ slanting, and 

he last letter * 7 which is anmlfer than 7. The I fe equivalent 
to our indefinite article, as in Aram, Pap. 

}' 11 ■ js hir] y certain, though the 7 fe ™ rt lv 

effaced and looks like a 1 ■■ Till she come to you “ I *lpol 
means “in order that she may bring it to you \ P 

'nr. Only then is certain, and J is probable. It 
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qijp ifctir, as in Amro. 


HJIK with simple uccus* loci 
Pap. 15 n 3. 

1- nj*// as iu Aram. Pup. SJ. fj, with no object expressed, 

correctly, fern* imperative* 

'Sip. not -znfr nor '.3<p “ before me ", wL:cli k not 
found m Aram. Pap. at B.A. It is '^p. fern. imperative, 
afl'J iTOP 'Sip may be compared with c.t^T IS: in Aram. 
Pap. 38, $. ** Stand with him ™ means “ help him " to sell the 
sheep well. For the two verbs without connective particle 
cf_ Aram. Pap. AhitaLt 103, TflS]? p-£\ 

,. I : I 7 * PSPfl witb r ei *«gicmn f after p, as Aram. Pap. 
A ink nr 82, where see note. 

* ■ r '^ 1 Tic t races remaining make 73 oertain. 

^ 7 18 made » b ut nothing else seems 

possible, For the phrase cf. Amro. Pap. 38 8 

J.9- J3L The j ifl doubtful, hut cf, * the second J in 
'•* - ■ L 10 - Tlere ought to be a trace of the tail of 

^ : iB Tei 7 and the r might" be a 7 

The meaning “ promised " is rather forced. 

1- 10- There are perhaps traces ofand possibly 

room for h, or perhaps p?K is used with a simple accusative. ‘ 
T-JM'H the jimive form, eormitly. 

Wl^ ifl very uncertain. I at first rend it which 

however would not fit in with the rest of the text ~U one of 
the photograph, a very faint trace of what may be a 7 appear 
above the Ime, the tail of ;is perhaps visible, and the = looks 

must L " ^ ^? 6r “ a m I- 11. Hannah 

must be some dependent of the writer. It can hardly leave 

anything to do with XT iS and in Aram. Pap „ B \ 

V'|» W <9- *k r i. always td 

the last letter is 7 which is smaller than 1 . The f j s equivalent 
to onr indefinite article, a 5 in Aram. Papi 

J j T?? 3 ? 0 , t iB hhly mtain - tho *gk the 7 is partly 

V " T i" aI,e '“J™ ’ 1 

mean, m order that she may bring it to yon ", 

■nrrr. Only then is certain, and t is probable. It 
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looks aa if we should read "l'"; but a connective particle is 
wanted with the nest word (a verb 1] which I cannot read. 
The meaning seems to he “ they turned round and refused 
to do it ”, he. to give the goat, 

1. 12. rh ">2^ ” to do (it) for (him or) her probably 
for Hannah, 

is probable, though the " is rather like u 
'■ Beckoning as part of a debt apparently, 

I. 14. n * . . T cannot guess this word. 

1. 15. 07 seems the most likely reading. There is scarcely 
room for l T*7. But it is a strange ending to a letter, 

B. 

This was found by Sir Flinders Petrie in the course of his 
excavations at Bcth-pelei (Josh, xv, 27 ; Neh. xi, 26) in the 
south of Judah. He very kindly sent it to luc for examination, 
and allowed me to publish it. 

The writing is on one side only, and is unfortunate)y very 
much faded. In order to make a legible plate 1 have inked over 
the letters in the photograph. 

The text seems to he a fragment of accounts, or a report of 
expenses to a superior. There arc traces of a second column, 
but it probably only contained isolated entries. The language 
is Aramaic, but the character of the writing differs from that 
used at Syene and Elephantine, and is evidently influenced 
by the Phoenician f style, The date may be guessed at about 

?00 B.C. 

The text is as follows- 


»■ 


nig 


1 

Aprs: 

mat? 


'3th 


HTE- 


1 ... 

2 Expenses of the house of 

3 AMKK (<?r thy workman) 

4 Shebaimh the sum of , , . 

5 to Shebi 

6 the Arab 

7 in hie hand 


IIS 


TWO A HAM Alt' OSTRAKA 


i. L Only one letter remains. 

I- 2 - nprcil us in Aratu. Pap, 73, 7. 1 4. 

There ie a faint truce of a possible f|, 

L 3 * or possibly This may be "thy work¬ 

man", if the document is a. report of cspenscs. Or is it n 
name 3 In the other column 2 is no doubt for 
1-4. [iTL;U'- There are traces of ,T (?), but the 2 is 
not quite certain. If -poK is & name, we should rTnd 
DThaPtll hero. 

1. 5. A new entry after a wider space. 

*• 7 - HTtal as in Aram. Pap, 81, 33-8, of money or goods 
held by a person. 



Two Notes on tbe Ancient Geography of India 

Bu J. PH. VOGEL 

(a) Kintasaseu — KcyTajaHjfjvAa 

recent years explorations of great importance have been 
conducted gd a Buddhist ait a in the PaLmld taluk of the 
fjimtur district of the Madras Presidency, lastly under the 
superintendence of Mr A. H Umghursh of the Archeological 
Survey of India. The site in question which comprises Several 
ancient mounds is situated in the midst of wooded hills on 
the right bank of the river Kistna or Krishna, the Knmiapennu 
or KnrinavajHia (Skt. Krishnavamii) of Pali, literature, at a 
distance of some 15 miles from Mncherla and on the border of 
the Nizam s dominions. One of those mounds is known 
by the name of Nagarjumkood&- Mr, Longhurst claims it to 
be the most important Buddhist site hitherto discovered in 
Southern India, 

The discovery of several ruined stupa# and monasteriee s 
oi remarkable pieces of sculpture in a late Amaravuti stvle p 
and of numerous BrahmJ inscriptions fully confirms Mr. 
Longhurst e estimation. The Inscriptions, more than thirty 
in number and aU composed in Prakrit, re Fee to the same 
Ikkhaku (Skt. Ikshvaku) dynasty which in also mention cd in 
the J&ggayy&pefa inscriptions discovered by Dr. Burgess In 
February, 1882. On palseo graphical evidence they muv be 
assigned to the third century of our era. A paper containing 
transcripts and translations of these interesting records of 
Buddhism wfl] shortly he published in the EpUjrupJda Indira. 1 

In the present note I only wish to draw attention tn one 
pjint which relates to the ancient topography of Southern 

A p*eii mlnuy ftucount of the diflcoTery will hr. found in thfi A it?4 util 
Efporj an Svulh-liidian Epigraphy for Ihm year ending 31*1 March, l$2G f 
Mutnu, PJK 4 and Mid for the year ending 31st Mun.-h, \M7 r 

iL aa I £*P- 71 X. •ftfiLue uf the i-tuiN'meiitH lqjuL h-are r^gardiug the 

1 4h f rhe InfOq.ptionB require Mrrrclticn in the light of mtiiv Eninilt-r> 

" kf- -1 -n ntiiJi 1 fi-ihUoffrapfiif uj Indian Jrchf&jfogy for the yrnr 

ISI-5, Leyden* 1028, pp . i4-lfl 9 

JHAS, J^nuAHV 1S3EJ, 8 
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India, Among the Prakrit inscripLiom* found on the site of 
Ufag ii rj u nikoijd a there are two of considerable length, each 
of which was incited on the atone floor of an apgidal shrine. 
One of these two inscriptions is of peculiar value for the ancient- 
topography* It records that a rhetiifagham —evidently the 
ap&idol temple in question—with a floor of stone slabs and 
with a had been founded by an upasikd l named Bodhi- 
siri on tha Siripavjyjata (Skt. Srijnrvata}, 1 on the cast side 
of Vijayapurf in the monastery at Gdadhamfmjagiri. Besides, 
the inscription enumerates a number of pious foundations 
which were due to the same donor; Now among the latter 
we find the following: KamifiJcmete 2 mahdcethjQs\s]a put?[v]- 
adare sel&mamdavot ik at Knotak&sela a stone shrine at the 
eastern gate of the Great Cetiya (Skt. Galiya).'* 

There can be little doubt that the locality indicated here 
by the name of Ea^tahaaeja must be identical with the 
KnvTaKwv-vAa ^-rroptav mentioned by Ptolemy (vii, 15) 1 
immediately after the months uf the MaiaSfoa River. It 
follows that thin river has been rightly identified with the 
Kistna* 

Several of the Nagaqtmihoij^ inscriptions refer to a 
Mabacetiya, the ruins of which are represented by a mound 
now called Ubagntta or " Owl Mound ”, In all probability 
this is th same tlupa which is mentioned in connection with 
Kantukascla, 

As to the exact position of K:mukase[a we shall have to 
await the further results of Mr, LonghttrspB excavations. If 

1 According: to Tibt-ian tnditicn -V.-Lsiilrjunu. spoilt the \iiMt part of fob 
Ufa j U ft munnat^rj g&llirtl SrfpniTAto. 

* Tha TDwi-l-Fiijm Ottrr tht * hrui thi^ ^ppmninc-a of rm o Htroka, Hut in 
thcua inwrfpticma lb a reudidiig of tin- vowt-L murks is Ur from *DCHrHr. 
Mnnwer. if WB campnnr thi? tiUmc* r>F other loulitin which Occur ui 
Uii« pnaugB, Tit. CoMhmiDtm]^. M*hhdlmni[m>pri [kvudri, 
Mpfplwv&ki, And Pm [vpFpltt, tbcrc cikti bo littfe Arafat till lb.- oorretot 
form muni be KiLnlukass-hi. and imc > fl fa, 

’ , VaTimnt Gantosrmla, i'a^onla, md tfa^Wo 

(i. mmin Ramin, fjti gniapmphiE d* Linde (vii 1 4 , p ar j H 

1625, p. tt + ] ' 1 h r 
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we arc right in identifying it with Ptolemy's KaiTaKooovXa, 
wc may be sure that this place was situated on the right bank 
of the Kistna and at a considerable distance tip that river. 
Ptolemy calls it an ^btto'piov, i.e, “an authorised sea-coast 
mart ’\ J We may assume that it was an important port in 
the second century of our ora when such a vivid trade was 
carried on between the Homan Empire and Southern India. 
This sea-borne commerco, testified by hoards of gold coins of 
the Homan Emperors, accounts for a thriving population of 
merchants at Kantskasejn and indirectlv for the existence 


of the great monuments which once adorned that place. For 
it was especially among the wealthy commercial classes that 
the Buddhist religion found many devotees. 


{ h ) The tt endue a Biver 

In Richard Schmidt’s NadhtrSge zum San&krit-W&rterbuch 
in turserer Fassutu/ oqh Otto FHthtlingk, an important lexi¬ 
cographical publication which fats lately been brought to 
completion, we find on page 133 the folio wing entry; “ Ktindu- 
hVjixdnka f. X. p T . tines Flusses, Festgr. 10” 

I do not know which !i Festgruss ” is the one referred to by 
the author. Anyhow, the name KandukUlAnduJcd is, I believe, 
due to an error made by Biihler in editing the two Sdradu 
fra&attw found in the temple of Siva-Viiidyanuiha at Baijnath 
(the nuKlem form of Skt. Ymdganatha) or Kiragrama in the 
Kangri district of the Fanjab.* 

The river-name was supposed by Hilhler to occur in 

Pm&utli ii, verse 10; which he transcribed and translated 
as follows 1 >— 


mdarydfiide ml did tveannammyab MelaGva Saddam hdtfB 
rmycn u ifatra tphurodum i -hjfiun Kandukahindukdkhyii Kira- 

r r - W ^ ;in:n itifttori, i he f Elmnum Itfhczcn fhp. A!u ruji n. Empire amf 

GfcmbndiPc, 1923. p, \m . 

", CurV ^ Lttm Ar * h - ®vr***t Eapori, toL v. pp . ITS fT.; plates xliii 
. n ’ :,ni crgLiB3on d /Ji j. ? . nf Indian anti EaMtm Architetium, 
eJjtiDR, London, lSJ10 fc vol. i, pp. 2^7-mL 

3 Ep. /W., roL i p pp. 1^7 tf_ 

4 Evidently a misprint £or ^icrw-. 
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grSma bhiratm yuriayananUay^ mrUiU 'dhitrigartam so 'yam 
rdjatiaktma pmbalabhujaifttjd raksito Lakpti&nena. “ There 
is in Trigarta the pleasant village of Kiragrama, the home of 
immeroqs virtues, where that river caller! Knudukabinduka. 
leaping from the lap of the mountain, with glittering waves 
sportively plays, thus resembling u. bright maiden in the first 
Woom of youth (who jumping pom the lap of the nurse ytact¬ 
fully $}y.Yrts) K That {r-ithyo) is protected by the strong-armed 
Hajapaka Lakshmaija,* 

Buhler’s reading of the verse is unobjectionable, but the 
word hindakd must. In my opinion* be connected with the 
preceding and not with the following compound, 1 In other 
words, we ought to read the second padu ; — 
kuhjd kanyeva yatra sph uradundaha flkand ukd BhidulUkhtju 
The river k compared with a playful maiden, and the waves 
of that river ate likened with the phiying-balls which she’ 
tosses up and down. We would, therefore p piojjose the 
following rendering of the passage in question : ** Where that 
river called BindukiL, leaping from the lap of the mountain, 
with sparkling wide waves resembling plav p ing-balls merrily 
plays s like a bright maiden in the first bloom of vouth," 

It- was rightly recognized by Blihler that the river m well 
described by the poet is the modem Burnt!, on the left or 
east bank of which the village of Baijnith is situated. It is 
one of the feeders of the Bias (ancient Vipaia or Vipds) which, 
lowing through deeply cut river-beds, have given the hill- 
district o£ EJLhgfi its ancient name of Trignrta, 

Fimn the modem form “ Binnu " it is evident that the 
ancient name of the river was " BindnfkdJ ” and not Krmdu- 
knbindnka. The forms Binon and Binwa used by Moo rooft 
Hand Cunningham respectively do not a^ree with the local 
pnmimcintioiK The Knngm District Gazetteer in its latest 
edition (Lahore, 1928, p. 10) hjis Binmm ", 

1 Cf. Ann Ktd Rtport A rsft. Siif nrtf of India fr^-thc vcaj ICOa-fl, pp, J7 IT.. 
V l&u '^ V anU vi r The correct date of thu ta#zjpliatij must In- gjaka Hid, 
fcurre&pamijn^ to j.jj. 12C4. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

A MDNGOLO-TDBETAN SEAL 

Capt. Forhes-Twcedie, of the 2nd North Stafford Kegiment, 
was recently so kind an to place temporarily at mv disposal 
the seal of ’which the inscription is reproduced below j~ 



He acquired it in Darjeeling in 1938 with the history attached 
to it. that it had origin ally belonged to the Depung Monastery. 

The seal itself stands exactly three inches high ; the base, 
on which the inscription is carved, is of metal l/„ inch square 
and mch thick* The inscription is ; inch square. The 
metal portion is joined flush on to the wooden handle, which 
is square where it joins the base, then tapers slightly to a waist 
surrounded by u collar, square in section and Eemi-cirtular 
in profile, from which emerges a bulbous knob, trefoil-shaped 
in profile in one axis and rougldy oval in the other, carved in 
low relief on the trefoil-shaped faces. A hole is pierced 
through the collar in the same axis as the trefoil shape and a 
piece of very grubby silk is tied through it. 

The wooden handle is painted a dark crimson overlaid with 
gold ac roll'work. The base is apparent l v of iron. The 
inscription is carved so skilfully that it might well be the 
work of a European die-ainker but there is apparently no 
reason to suppose it to be of other than local manufacture. 
Taking it as a whole there seems no reason to suppose that it 
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is of great antiquity, but- there is no positive evidence on the 
subject. 

The inscription Is in the usual Tibetan square seal-character 
which is a collateral descendant with Fhags-pa Mongol of the 
early Tibetan alphabet. This alphabet was published by the 
Rev. Dr. A. H. Fruncke in his “ Note on the Dalai Lauia a 
Seal and the Tibeto-Mongolhra Character 11 (JEAS a , 1910, 
p, 1305) and various seals in this alphabet were published by 
FL K, Walsh in bis two articled “ Examples of Tibetan Seals ,J 
and u Examples of Tibetan Seals: Supplementary Koto” 
( JKAS .. 1915, pp. 1 and 465). 

There seems no doubt that the inscription is to be read 
as follows :— 

* =S f 5 

* 1 ^ 


n&mchhi m£T$[e)n mkhan r po. 

The only possibility of doubt is the first character in the 
second line. In Mr. Walsh’s examples the sign for c is a 
horizontal line with a email down ward-pointing cusp in the 
centre while subscript -r is a straight horizontal line; 
Dr H Franck tvs authorities seems to indicate that the two 
characters should be reversed, and certainly e for the straight 
horizontal Line seems correct here. 

The interest in the inscription, and, indeed, as far as I know, 
its uniqueness, lies in the fact that while the first two words 
arc indubitably Mongol the third is equally indubitably 
Tibetan, the whole inscription meaning The religious, wise 
Abbot \ The seal therefore appears to be the official privy 
seal of the abbot of some monastery presumably in Mongolia, 
-and therefore not. the Depuug Monastery. 

One linguistic point is of interest. It u to be observed that, 
as in the Fhags-pa inscriptions, the Mongol c Is represented 
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by the aspirated chh and not the simple rh. This agrees with 
the observations of Eumstedt in Mongolian phonetics. The 
fact- that chh and not tsh is used to represent this sound mac 
perhaps he regarded as evidence of antiquity, since the latter 
pronunciation is now normal, but the spelling may be 
traditionaL 

G. L, M. Clac/son, 


A NOTE ON THE IUZIUAR ANT) NAY 
Difficulties occasionally arise in recognizing the various 
musical instruments of the “ wood-wind ” group among the 
Arabs of Ike Middle Ages us well as to-day. For instance, the 
Arabic word miztoar, and the Persian word nay, stand for any 
instrument of the “ wniod-wind 51 family, i.e. either term can 
refer to a reed-pipe (cylindrical or conical bore} 1 or a flute 
(lip or Leak variety). These words also have a specific as well 
as a generic meaning since'Loth mizmar and nay are names 
given specially to the reed-pipe by the Arabs and Persians 
respectively. We know rhis on good, uuthoritv. 

Tbc Slna (& 1G37) says in the $htif S' that the miztit&r is an 
instrument “ which you blow into from its end which yon 
swniiow V i E contradistinction from the instrument " which 
you blow- into from a hole like the yard' which is known as 
the mm&y 3 On the other hand, his pupil, Al-Husain ibn 
j&iiln (cl. 1048), uses the same definition hut substitutes the 
term nay for ntiztnar,* This bears out the description in 
the ,1/a/dfT/i al-'ulum {ca, 97<^7) t which says that “ the nay 
is the mismar and that “ the sitmdy is the sajfara and 
likewise the yam 1 Further, we have a passage dealing with 

Reed-pipe = n. roed-Mown instrument, 

- . vibrating rettij of that Amb^ has to ba t.nkE-n tSOmDlete-lT 

mlo the mouLb. 


T j , I'ooOck, 30fl. Tite Jjnsaflgif* ii eurnipfc la both the- 

Tndnt Oifiee (Loth. 411) *ad R A.Sv copU* 

B ™; _ Mu ^ M&, Or. £301. foL 23d- 

u ^ Mr Int±ie thirteenth century Voa^rnkMa in Arabia, 
41B| 3W,. the iMt-nam*] ixutm m*nt la written r 
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the mizmSr in Ibn Slna T s Arabic treatise the Kitab al-ttajai, 1 
widrh is reproduced in the Persian Danish tuM, Hut- the 
instrument is here called the ruiy.^ 

Yet in spite of these clear and definite statements that the 
miz-nwr and the nay were identical, and that both were reed- 
pipes, we find that these names were also allotted to separate 
and distinct instruments representing the reed-pipe and flute 
respectively. Al-Farabi (d. 950) certainly deals with the 
" wood-wind ” under the generic term masumlr (sing, mizmar)? 
yet he discriminates Hetweeen the mizmar and the nay in the 
specific sense, 4 The Tihwan nl-Snfd' (10th century) also con¬ 
sider the mistmr and nay to be different. 5 Tliis latter 
distinction continues in several Arabic asking hinds in 
modem times, notably in Egypt. 0 The result is that the 
term fitly in one country designates a Elute, while in another 
i t refers to a reed-pipe. How did this confusion arise t 

Whilst the Pre-Islamic Arab* probably used the words 
mizm&f or zamr to denote any instrument of the 11 wood¬ 
wind ”, Lhey appear to have known the reed-pipe and the 
flute under the special names of mizmar and yu-ssaba (or 
qofaba) respectively. 7 Similarly, the Persians used the term 
f in a generic Hense for a “ wood wind " instrument as well 
as in a specific sense for a reed-pipe, whilst denoting, it would 
seem, s the flute by the name nay iumn (" flute douce ”).* 
Later, the two types were distinguished from each other by 
die genus of the reed (n«*) from which they were made, as the 


1 BodJeiftn PocfKtt 260* foL IBS, 

* Prit. Mus, JIS* Add. FoL UYt. 

■ Leyden MS.. Of. &61 h M. 77 et flw^ T Kwgtvtn&j Lib. Cant^ 05. 

1 Let dun MS., Ur. fl5I T H IB efc soq. Kchsc^arten* Lib . Card,, 45. 

■ Bombay Edit., L 07. 

* Inner? de. i' Errjptr. Jfod.. i, 9u4. Im*\ 4/&L jTpypd., chap. ivii. 

Dmrw L 'jj M iihaminiid. Safa ai au^eif {Cairo* 1325), p. 111. Abmiiil AfcunJT, 
Rtiii at adyih ft munuj. 1520]* p. 94. 

T Al-A$h$m, il, 175. XTiL Lane, Laiepj^ p.t. 

* EX Dozy, SuppL Ltict. Arabw, B.r. 

* A i-JjvwfiJIql. Kilnk al-wwarrab* 
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nay ftiyah (black nay), a reed-pipe, and the nay sqfid (white 
noyjji a Hate. 1 This custom was actually followed by Arabic 
writers in the nay aswud and nay ahydd* 

So long as quR$aba (os? qa$aba) stood for a flute with the 
Arabs there was scarcely any likelihood of confusion arising* 
But as soon as Persian instruments and nomenclature came 
to be adopted in Arabian music, the vexed question started. 
Unfortunately, when the Arabs borrowed the Persian word 
itay in the specific sense, they did not- always attach the 
qualifying adjective which determined whether it was a 
reed-pipe or a flute. The result is that, not only in the Middle 
Ages, but even to-day + we must know the provenance n£ the 
instrument referred to, or the nationality of the writer, 
before we can determine whether the word nfifj stands lor a 
reed-pipe or a flute. 

Henry George Fajimkb. 


FONDATION m GOEJE 
Communication 

1. Le bureau de la fondation u'a pas subi da modifications 
depuls 3c mo is de novembre 1927, el *-*l -iLn^[ compose: 
C. pSnouck Hurgronje (president), M. Th. Htmtsma. Tj, De 
Boer. J, j. Solverde de Grave et CL Van YolEenboven (secretaire- 
tr6*Grier). 

2. Lc bureau eat? heureux d r avuir pu fairs paraitro dans 
1'annce ecoul&e r cotnme huitieme publication de la fondation T 
Los JI Uvres dcs Chcvaux " par G. Levi della Vida. 

3. Dcs huit publications de la fondation iJ rests un certain 
nombre d r exemplaires., qui sont mis en von to au profit de la 
fondation, chess Feditcur E, J + Brill, anx prix marques: (1) 
Reproduction photographique du miinuserit dc Leyde de la 
Haniasah de al-Euhturi (1909), fl. 96; (2) Kitab al-Fakhir 

1 Kans qU uhaf f Brit MlHk* MS.. Or m L. (61. 253, J bn GhiribE, BctUcifcO 
Ma, No. IMZ fol 7tir. 

1 -l/irAu mtriad tin Murad Treatise, Brit. Mu* M&, Or. 2391. foL 178** 
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da nl-MufaddaL 6d. C. A. Storey (1916), S. G ■ (3) Strtitechnffe 
ties Gazali gegen die B4tinijja'Sekte p par 1. Gbldziher (1916), 
fl- 4j 50 ; (4) Bar Hebraeus'B IfcaJfc e/ 1 fAe Z)cfw, 6d. A J T 
WeiLsinck (1919), fl„ 4, 50 ; (5) De Opkonist van het Zaidieto 
ische Inwmrmt- in Yemen, par C. Van Arendonk (1919), 
fl- 0 3 (6) Difi HieLtnngen der lslamisehen Koranaaslegimg, 
par 1. Gold oilier (1920), fl. 10; (7) Die Epitome der Afrta- 
phvaik dess Averroes, iibei7§etzt and nut. einer Emleitimg 
mid Erlaut-erungen tot sahett, par S. Van den Bergh (1924) 
fl. 7. 50; (8) Lea "Livres dea Chevaux at par G. Levi della 
Vida (1928), fl, 5. 

ITmnfl^nv I&2&. 


i 




OBITUARY NOTICE 

Thomas Hunter Weir 

The Society hns lost rme of its □Ider members by the death 
of Thomas Hun tor Weir, DJ)., Lecturer in Arabic at 
Glasgow University, who [Missed away at his home, 
38 Hamilton Park Terrace* Glasgow^nn jjfth May* at the age 
of +52. Dr, Weir had a long association with the University, 
having been bom at the Old College, where his father, the 
Rev. Duncan Haziness Weir, D.D., from 1850 onwards was 
professor of Semitic Languages, He began his Oriental 
studies at Glasgow in 1885 under his father’s successor* 
Professor James Robertson, and proceeded to the degrees 
of ALA. and T'.TL Shortly afterwards he spent two years in 
A\ eatem Australia, returning in 1893 to take up the appoint’ 
nient of assistant to Professor Robertson. He pursued his 
study of Arabic in Germany, Syria. Egypt, and North Africa, 
He knew North Africa well, particularly Morocco, where he 
made frequent and prolonged visita in the course of which 
he travelled over the whole of that region. In 1900 he was 
elected a mem tier of the Koval Asiatic Society. In 1907, when 
:m independent lectureship in Arabic was founded at Glasgow 
University, ho was appointed to it and held that position 
till his death. A few years ago he was awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity by the University of Aberdeen. 

Besides articles in various periodicals and contribution & 
to the Encyclopedia of Islam and the Encyclopedia of Religion 
Jind Ethics, he published In 1899 A Short. History of the Hebrew 
Text of the Old Testament (Second edition, 19071 ; The Sheikhs 
of Morocco in the XVfth CetUury, 1904; Arabic Prose Ctm- 
posit ion 7 1910 ; Be vi fled editions of Sir William Muirs “ Life 
of Mohammed/* ]912, and of the eamti author's Caliphate, 
1?115 ; The Tttrinttts in thr Gospel Re porta, 1920; Omar 
Khayij&m the Poet (a verse translation with an introduction 
and commentary) in the Wisdom of the Earn Series. 1926. 
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He was of a retiring disposition and bad no love of publicity. 
All who came within the circle of his friendship remained 
there to the end. The successive groups of students who read 
with him during the So years of his academic life not only par¬ 
ticipated in the fruits of hh exact and profound study of 
Arabic, fie brew or Syriac which he delighted to share with 
them* but in other ways unconnected with learning they found 
him a never failing source of sympathy, encouragement, and 
kindness. 


A. S. F. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS 

Indies by L. D. Burnett 

I . The Bhagayadcjita. Translated from the Sanskrit with an 
introduction, an argument, and a comment ary x bv 
W. Douglas P, Hill, SLA. 9 xd, pp. x + ao?5. London, 
Oxford printed: Oxford University Press* 1923. 

^r T Hill may bo congratulated on having produced what 
is perh-ips the beat work on the Gits thru lias appeared for many 
years, lie gives us the text-, well printed in the best De vans gar x 
type of the Oxford Press, with translation and footnotes 
beneath it, preceded by an Introduction in which he studies 
with scholarly detail the cult of Krs^a Vasndcva and the 
composition, age, and doctrine of the Gita, with a suuimnrv 
of its arguments ; and at the end come bibliographic notes, 
an index of important Sanskrit words occurring in the text, 
and a subject-index. He has read widely and wisely in Indian 
literature, sparing no pains to elucidate the mriorum of 
theology and philosophy which forma the Gita and to reduce 
st to order ; and it- must be admitted that he has achieved 
a large measure of success. 

Good as it in, however, the work calls for some criticism. 
We will begin with the translation. 

In some passages Mr. Hill obscures his meaning by needless 
and elrnnay inversion of words. Examples of this arc v, G, 

the saint whose way is practice 1 to Brahman comes right 
300ii, and xviii + 43, 11 every enterprise in Imperfection is 
involved. Some of the terms used in translation too, do 
not ycein quite happy. The rendering of adhibhiita, ad/udeva, 
and fidhitfajttQ (rightly explained in the introduction) as 

, , 1 ***3" I'tuae traiiaLiti&Tl of Mr. Hill, obj&ctinj^ to 

ri .^ - . L ‘ nifurJ ( :i1 ^iLn.nliUkm of taMftll terms, frequently errs un tin". 
^ L 'ir .ink and rimilertr them by won.Lff that mu^'W little of their apodal 

meaning. 
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41 Essential Being T \ ** Essentia] Deity TT P and ls Essential 
Sacrifice SJ , and of dSoafr and mrdk aa “ Lnrds of Heaven F % 
is rather misleading and inaccurate. In ii, 48, satnatm is 
not quite the same m ,B to he ot balanced mind ‘ T ; it is Ll to 
be indifEereiit 1J in the older sense of the worth preferring 
neither, In iv r 32, I think that vitala is not “outspread ”, 
but fC performed ”, and Brahmano mukhe is modelled on the 
type of Agner mukhe: Bruluna is Agni (iv, 25) as well as 
everything else connected with sacrifice (rv, 24)d “ Ilia self 
controlled by contemplating Brahman tJ is much too loose 
to represent brahnui-yvga-yiiki&ltnd, v T 21. Nidfianam, si, 18, 
is not 44 treasure-house ” but “ treasure In xi. 3ii Kola 
ought to be translated literally as " Time ”; there is much 
philosophy (Kab-vada, Zervamtism, etc,) behind it. In 
xiv, 20, Mr. Hill translates gurySn deJia-saiHudbliavdn “ which 
owe their being to the body ”, and adds in a note *' which 
exist in relation to the Self because it is embodied **; but 
this is terribly forced and contrary to the whole tenor of 
Indian thought. In ix, 1G and >:v[i, 13 the rendering of 
mantra by “ rune ” is misleading, as a glance at the Oxford 
Dictionary will show. In Xviii, GO I venture to question the 
rendering of xmhhavajtna . , . nibadilhah team knrmiiiid 
by “ bound by thine own duty bora of thine own nature ”, 
nnd would rather understand it as meaning “ framed fill 
your present personality] by your own [previous] karma 
which is the result of nat ure referring r.g. to ilr. Dasgupta's 
Hittory of Indian PMos&phy, i, p. 54 ff. In xviii, Gl,akthHfu 
is not “ one who docs no service ”, but " one who is unwilling 
to obey Further I would remark that on at least two 
crucial passages—xiv. 3 and xv, IGf— Mr. Kill's notes, 
being bused upon the orthodox commentators, fail to explain 
the difficulties, whereas the real elucidation is readily obtain¬ 
able from the Fancaratra system, This fact is important, 
and I shall return to it- 

Turning now to the introductory portion of the book, I will 

Ll. 5ilf, fr. FJI. jj. 5, 7, A $lift hrahriidtjuir 
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first touch on a few details before passing on to the considera¬ 
tion of larger issues. 

T>n p. 10 Mr r HjU writes that "it- was probably during this 
period [ihe second century b.c. ?] that tile doctrine of avatdfQ^ 
or descent, arose \ This is a daring statement. The funda- 
mental idea of an avatura , that a deity may cause a portion 
of bis essence to become Incarnated in a m nn or other animal, 
belongs to primitive Aryan thought h as has been well shown 
by Professor Hertel (Die Sonne und Mithra t pp< B9, T9); what 
was perhaps new in the doctrine of the amtdros of Yis^u was 
the belief that he performed them periodically for the salvation 
of the world. The further elaboration of the fLrana-inc&rafl- 
tions into the doctrine of the four mjuhas is perhaps later 
than the Gita, but its principles are already implicit in the 
older theology. Again* the etymology of the name Narnya^a 
given on p r 13 ig, to say the least, rather dubious. The 
Nfirayaiia-legeud still awaits critical study; but pendente 
'.tit I venture to hold to my euhemeristic view that possibly 
Xfirayajja was in origin a real or supposedly real person, a 
deified saint, and his name a patronymic derived from 
A era, which is well attested as a personal name. An exact 
parallel is the patronymic PaumsdipmQ. Another minor 
poirjt that suggests itself is concerned with the conception 
of Ftirusa (p. ff + ); In Upani^adic thonght this is primarily 
distinct from the idea of Brahma, though the two arc often 
merged Into one another. 

Bat more important than these matters is tile lack of 
on two points, the origins of the school of theology 
represented by the Gita and its relation to the Pahc&rubins 
and other cognate churches. On the latter subject, in fact, 
ypv ; yet it is obviously most important, 
nay vital. The Pfincaratras are lineally descended from 
(he ancient church in which the Gita arose; they have left 
us a copious Literature with an elaborate theology ; and the 
I'l-tLfr simply and naturally explains passages in the Gits 
over which writern of other schools boggle in helpless futility. 
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The mtihml brahma of xiv. 3 is the mahat {tattvum) of the 
Plnearatras* which issues from the combination of prakjti, 
pitru^a, and kula Y and hence, as the Gita declares, is the source 
of all bhfdas. The reference to the various purusa#, and 
especially the lutartha-p., in xv, 16 f. is regular Pahearatra 
doctrine. Plainly then there are some gaps in Mr. Hill’s 
interpretation of the Gita. 

After these criticisms of Mr. Hi l i it la only lair to him that 
T should lay myself open to a riposte by stating my own 
views on the sources of the Gita, for which of course I claim 
no originality. 

At a very early time, about the end of the Vedic age or 
.somewhat bter, there arose a l hem tie church or rakra, which 
worshipped Vispu, who was at once the Spirit of the Sacrifice 
fund hence the controlling force of the universe) and the Spirit 
-of the Sun, the blessed saviour whose abode is in H the Home 
supreme ". pfifumam padam, Ifs chief doctrines are pfeserfid 
in the Chandfigya Upani#ad III. xvii, 6 and in certain parts 
^>f the Kafha Upanisad. The former text teaches not oulv 
the adoration of Visiju the Sun-god, but likewise the theory 
that the various functions of life are symbols of various 
elements in the priestly sacrifice; the natural corollary of 
this was that the faithful might dispense with the actual 
forms of priestly sacrifice and substitute for them pious 
performance of the common acts of life, conceiving them as 
offered to God, Stress was bid on the virtues of austerity 
systematised later as bounty {ddnu} r honesty, 

hamUefiSttm (ahimm), and truthfulness, which were declared 
to symbolise the dnksinm or priests' fees, a most important 
element in the rituals. 

Definitively diaindmod towards brahmimic ritualism, the 
cult was well suited to Ksatriyas, and it found a powerful 
supporter in Kfsp \ Jisudeva, 1 who in time was deified 
as an Incarnation of the Supreme, Certainly he was not the 

1 Of course. { ubiodonE^ ago BhaudurLur's -view ihnL Kr-.n.i ^iw 
-01%™% distinct from Visncifiva., 
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first amt tini acknowledged by his church, nor the last, but 
the influence of his personality strongly stimulated the belief 
in incarnation. The cult of Xarayaija was also absorbed into 
it. The church pew vigorously and threw off branches 
styling themselves Bhiigavatus. FancaraLms, Satvataa. etc. 
Of the first we have an early document in the Bcsnagar 
Inscription (c. 160 b.c.), where Vasudeva is entitled “ god of 
gods " and is worshipped with a solar cult based on that of 
Vispu, while it is announced that *' three immortal steps 
well observed lead to paradise ”, self-control (damn), bounty 
and heedfulness (apnimada} —obviously* an ethical 
interpretation of the mythical three strides of ViafliL 

Perhaps a few years later the Gita was written. Its author 
was a Bhagavuta preaching the worship of Krsna as the 
Supreme Viann incarnate in the flesh, 1 * and striving to 
reconcile other schools of thought to his creed. His dominant 
idea, expressed in many keys and variations, is a reaffirmation 
of the old text of the ChandogYa Upon i sad in an ennobled 
form ; the surest way to salvation fs for man to do the duty 
of the caste into which he is hom and to devote all the 
activities of his life to God as a sacrifice* desiring naught 
thence for his own pleasure, 3 * S * * * The doors are opened wide ; 
all classes of mankind may enter into the avenue towards 
salvation, though only the elect may hope to attain the goal 
at the end of the present life. And the virtues which the 
Gita expressly Inculcates are precisely those mentioned In the 
Chandogya and the Besnagar inscription, with some additions 
and the omission of u heed fulness ” 

1 E** 1 ia B *J rlBd 24. 30. and tbo cqtitalfmt Ilari, ii, U, 

K\iii, vhrn the supreme nature of the deity ia atronaly 

- r. um « fttlfinpia tn dtiflgu the consequences of finds on p. 25 are 

imbtFlllj-ihlei to mr r 

Notfi espc* iiUJy iF d 2S ff. Thfl same idea. transfiiMiiiMi bv rfeTotionaL 
fraHnsf. ia in tho etirnma nld iviii, 60. ,F sniTsrcderinir tvll deities 

S i-r;, d^i otin^ to God ihc porformiliicc' of all duties preai’ribcd tor mim. 

*nd rcnarnucLiui all drum tci reward for pt'fJbraimEr them], com? to n 

aji mo for Jmstettian, 11 etc, 

JBAS. JANUARY 1S5S3* 
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It is a catholic religion ; and its catholicity betrays Ksstriya 
influence. The doctrine that man should obey the duty of 
his caste ia propounded in the Gita first in reference to 
Kaatriyas only, and is then extended to all classes. Arjuna's 
protest in Book 1 forcibly voices the difficulty which many 
Ksatriyas in real life must have felt in reconciling their 
caste-duty as soldi ers with the increasingly insistent cry of 
humanity for “ harmlessness ", ahimm r and the Gita seeks 
to solve the problem for them and to draw wider conclusions. 
Perhaps, too* the words “king's science, kings mystery ” 
applied in lx, 2 to the revelation of Kr son's identity with 
the Supreme are not mere rhetoric. As with Buddhism and 
Jainism, so here also the Ksatriyas led the way towards a 
wider scheme of salvation. 

2. Jlo vebic India. By Arj nas Ohandr a Das, SLA. f Ph. D . 
Second edition, revised. 9 X 6 r xrii + GIG pp., 1 mnp T 
Calcutta i it. Cambray and Co., 1927. 

Mr, XWa book has reached a second edition. It is 
unnecessary for ita to do more than to record this fact ami 
recommend Sir. Dili to perpend Proverbs lv r 7. 

3. A History of Vedlo Literature. Vol. II: The 
Brahes anas and the Aranyakas. By Rharavau 
Datta. (Yaidik Vatoiay-kaltthfa.) 9 x 5|,v + 310 pp* 
Lahore : Research Depart merit, 1LA.Y. College, 1927. 

This History " is still acephalous, for the first part, which 
is to deal with the Vedas, is yet unpublished—ocir%a, wc 
hope. The present volume, which discusses (naturally from 
the standpoint of the Ary a Sarnajj the many questions of 
interpretation, bibliography, and history connected with 
the Brahmapas and Arnnyakaa, hm the merits of wide reading, 
clear writing, and honest seeking after truth. But it m not 
likely, we think, to upset the general conclusions of Western 
philology, which the Professor on p, 9fi roundly describes as 
a&atya, and to make us believe, for example, that the substance 
of the Brdhmanas was composed in the most ancient times 
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by a succession of primitive teachers beginning with Brahma- 
Svayambhtl, and was cast into its present form in the age of 
the Makabhdnttti (p* G6 IT,), or that the basic parte of the 
Ma nu-smjfi are thousand a of years older than the Mahabkarala 
(p. 90), or that a nasty myth can be eiplameii away us a 
rupaknla n&ara [p, 139), or that the word isildra used as a term 
of reproach denotes merely a man of incurable stupidity 
(p. 220), or that Siuuuka, A&valuyana. Katyayana. Yaska, 
Pacini, Pingalft, Vyfkji, and Eantsa were all contemporaries 
fp> 23G). and much else. The fact is that the Professor, in 
spite of the best intentions to the contrary, h on most essential 
matters led astray by unconscious prejudice: tike many 
worthy folks in a country very near to our own, he sees in the 
past a Golden Age of perfect wisdom, virtue, and happiness. 
Once he has started with this amiable prepossession, focili* 
descensus : all the canons of historical criticism are thniflt 
aside when they become inconvenient for the thesis, arguments 
of no cogency are paraded as convincing proof, 1 and the author 
goes his way merrily folio wing the good old rule pro 
rati&ne v&luntax. 

A Beitrace *ur MimiiH hgs Awkstas un t o bfjs Kg vedas. 
You Johannes Bertel. (Abhandh d. phiL-hlst. Kkis.se 
d sachsischen Akademie d. Wlssenschaften, Bd. xxxviii, 
Ko, iii.) 114 x 7J, iv + 98 pp f Leipzig : S. Hirael, 1927. 

It has long been known that certain early parts of the 
A vesta arc composed in metres bused on the number of 
syDnhles. Br, Hertel now goes a step further, maintaining that 
practical Ey the whole of the A vesta is metrical, being divisible 
into lines of 7, 8, 9, 10 ( 11, ^ud 12 syllables with regular 
caesura, that, the Gilt]os are of s trophic structure, with lines 
usually of 7, 9. or II syllables, and that the Later A vesta is 

1 A pretty ox lift? pie r>£ iliis tE Been on p. 134, where tb cnlalQgije of boots 
nn-riiluned by RUvbdi in the ifseriawily qnotort as coaT[Dcidf 

cvLiicnE'ir; that these a ml many other works really cxijiwi LhuaBliEKif of year a 
bpfote the M iktiWiaruttz in Iifkfi'b)u\vt}. tutd not ilk the sc rnL-V-cdic Inn^Uago 

of tile TtrAh m liT ifta 
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composed of groups of lines usually octosyllabic, but in certain 
cases decasyllabic and dodeeasyllabic. An ingenious detailed 
analysts is devoted to these points, and enables the author tq 
connect these Avestic systems with the metres of the Rgveda. 
The argument is exemplified by a metrical analysis of 
Vend, XX II and III„ HuSftxt Xask IT. and the decasyllabic 
and doclecasyllabic verses of Vast X, to which is appended a 
translation of Vend. XXII with notes. 

Bold as this hypothesis is, the evidence for it is strong. 
Certainly many liberties have to be taken with the traditional 
text in order to fit it Into the schemes established bv 
Dr. ETertcl; as in the scansion of Hgvedlc verses (and perhaps 
a little more so) p liberal allowance has to be made for vocalic 
variations due for example to anaptyxis, Mr urabhakti, slurring 
of vowels, and the like* and some word-endings omitted or 
wrongly supplied in the traditional text need to be added 
or corrected. But in spite of this the general conclusions seem 
to me almost irresistible ; and even readers who cannot 
accept them must admit that the monograph is singularly able 
and suggestive of new outlooks in the realm of Indo-Iramcn. 

An interesting sequel to it is to be found in the Ormifaligrhs 
Litemturzetiung, 1928, No. 1. p, 238 f. p where in his article 
“Hetriache Form dcr uttpeisisclien Keilschrifttexte ” Dr. J. 
"Friedrich main tains and Lo some extent proves that the 
Behistun inscription and several, if not all, of the minor 
inscriptions of Daring and his successors arc couched in metres 
similar to those established by Dr. Hertel for the Avesta, 

5- Theory of Goverkm^kt ]y Ancient ImnA (Fost- 
Vedjc) * * * By Beni Peasad, M.A., Ph.D M D.Bc. 
Boon. , . - With a foreword by Arthur Berriedale 
Keith, D + Litt. s D,C,L. 8f x 6§ p vii + pp, 

Allahabad : Indian Press, 1927 . 

Professor Beni Prasad in this work shows the same qualities 
that mark his excellent monograph on Jahangir ■ wide reading,, 
lucidity and simplicity of style, and (a rare and precious 
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virtue) sober and sound judgment, which enables him to 
grasp the essential facts of his subject and contemplate thorn 
with clear sane viston* unclouded by prejudice* and mirages., 
Such sobriety and accuracy of thought, are peculiarly 
needful in dealing with Indian culture, which, as he truly 
remarks, is characterised by “ an emotional flow and vibration, 
which, on the whole, militates against, rigidity of discipline 
and organization,” and is hence often liable to misunder¬ 
standing. 

The twelve chapters of the book survey the theme under 
the following heads : (1) the characteristics of Indian political 
9 peculation, [2] Veclic lit era t tine, (3) the Epics, (4) Manu, 
(&} the Aitha-sfistras of Kaqtalya and Brhaspati, (6) the 
Dharina-autras and Dhamm-sastras with their chief com¬ 
mentators, (7i the Puranas and TTpapnran*^. (S) Buddhist 
and Jaiu theories of government f ([)) the Nlti-Mstras, (10) 
references in classical Sanskrit literature, 1 (11) the theory of 
government of corporations, and (12) basic principle* of the 
Hindu theory of Government. This arrangenie-nt dues not 
seem altogether happy, as Mann's proper place is with the 
other Dharma-^astras, from which he i* here separated by 
the chapter on the secular Artha-iastras. Extreme caution 
has led Mr. Beni Fra sad to refrain from any attempt to 
distinguish between the clerical and the secular element* in 
the Kaja-dliarma sections of the ilahabharata ; neverthe¬ 
less, it would perhaps have been helpful if he had indicated 
more clearly the main points on which the great Epic admits 
ideas anticipating the thorough-paced secularism of Kriutalya, 
whose characteristics* we may add, are very adequately and 
justly set forth by our author, He suggests very cautiously 
that Buddhist intellectual influences may possibly have had 
bo me thing to do with the development of Arthu-^astra 
(p. 243). It. i* indeed possible h but it seems to me unlikely i 
more probably Artha-^aslni arose from secular schools of 

1 Mr. pen] Prasad, otfWFvo, accepts BhFifltt ot Mai- IjrflnspAli 
iiiVetri f valuation And BTallmra him wfn>1e. Cham ft d mm gvUi. 
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political thought older than Buddhism, which have left some 
traces in the Mahabhiimta. 

The chapter on Buddhist and Jain theories is particularly 
Interesting. and the data gathered from Jain litem l ure wi ll 
be new to most readers. The corporations are not quite 
adequately ^Ilscusaed, considering their immense importance 
and the abundance of the materials for study, especially in 
Southern India ; and something more might, have been said 
on the distribution of functions between the Crown ami the 
popular organisations, such as the township and the nddu 
in the Tamil kingdoms, on the practical side of which the 
inscriptions furnish much information.. Perhaps, too, it would 
not have been amiss if space had been found for some notice 
of the relations iietweeu the Koval courts of law and the 
popular tribunals, to which Mr. Saikkamrima ftnstri haa given 
some interesting and ingenious pages in his able work Fktiom 
in Hindu Law. It is hardly correct to assert that the Jains 
are entirely without a graded hierarchy (p. 331), There are 
also not a few misprints which have not been rectified in the 
foomotes. ] In reviewing a work of such magnitude, however, 
it ls unfair to dwell upon minor points, Regarded as a whole, 
the book is very good, and the render will heartily endorse 
Professor Keith’s commendation of it ua an able and carefully 
thought, out presentation of the subject, 

6. Ma h a vlftA-CAft it am. A Dmma by the Indian Poet 
Bhavabhltl Edited with critical apparatus 
introduction, and notes by the late Tqdar Mall , 
Revised and prepared for the press by A, A. Mac done ll h 
(Punjab University Oriental Publications.) 10| x fi|, 
liv + 351 pp. London, Oxford (University Press) printed : 
H. Millard. 1923. 

1 or t hmm the chief ana J^tnaprabA^dry^i^. ££$), fa SonMKprate&Mrya; 

drun$fiU{p, 336). for dmu^U : JshuMhislA (p^43); Smuimhadem (p,^Ji3), 
a pocuHnrEy unhappy Error; AmukttMmnli/amJS (p. 30fl), imperfectly 
corral*! in tin* Corri^ndii la Amiiktamdlyiimtb*. which, of cuirnc, aWJ 

he s hemiqtntiip {p. 361) ; araJ prixmer fp. 36G, IL S) fc 

lor /w-honer. 
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This handsome volume is n worthy monument to the 
dpenj of the two scholars whose appear on its title- 

page, the young man who prepared and annotated the text 
with zealous cure and the master who r when an untimely 
death had prevented hia disciple from publishing the fruit 
of his labours, generously devoted his time anil skill to the 
task of revision and preparation for the press. Both have done 
exceedingly well, and every student of Sanskrit literature is 
under a deep deist of gratitude to them. 

The text has been critically edited on the basis of a collation 
ol 18 MS&, The preface gives an account ol the critical 
materials and the hi=tory of the text- as deduced from them by 
the editor* besides much Lnfurnmriou concerning the poet and 
lus works, literary features, bibliography, etc r Critical notes 
are printed under the text h and a commentary after it r besides 
apjiemlkes. As Professor Macdonell remarks, M no classical 
Sunskrit text has ever been so exhaustively prepared by an 
Indian scholar.” Professor J. liertel, in his ** Xote on 
Bhavabhuri and on Yakpatiriija ' r {Asia Major, i T p. 1 L)« 
justly lamented that fl we not only do not possess any truly 
critical edition of the MahavtoiOiirita, but not even any 
edition giving even the scantiest various readings from 
any MS/ 7 , and that the spurious Acts VI—VII of the vulgate 
cannot be traced back further than 1800, The researches of 
Todar Mall have now removed that reproach. From bis 
collation of 18 MRS, he has established the existence of three 
recensions, of which the differentia lies in the variations of the 
text after Act Y ( 4 ti on wards, 1 and has traced the vulgate 

J Strictly speaking, tliere are Jmtr reevnsiona- The part of Hie ptay from 
ttiB Ih-ji Inning down to V. AS (a,), which in BhAYabhutTs genuine work, t» 
lin.^crraJ with nw aerlons i p ari&l mns in all MSS,; the part thence to Che 
en«i of Act V cxSH-tM in three iJilTccent Jrt rm g iriz. Hie vujffate the CCJH- 
position ascribed by Vlrarauh^‘■"■a and Home MSS, to "a certain 
SLLbrn 1][rmnya 11 nbd yet arm [Jilt (AjJ; rttlil Ant* VJ-VII. certain|y 

Spuriona, are humd in two forma, tbo Tni^atn fc,) and tilt r'i>sii position of 
Snhraluufln ya {*,), Th& MSB, cirataln either i ]) a\ n Inn r\ or (li 1 1 *\ v k j +C a . 
« Uiffi+ii-l Cj, or (45 a, + fii -J- C , Todar Malt, wtioae exposition of 
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test of Acta VI-VII to the seventeenth century. This is no 
slight service, although it must he confessed that his materia la 
for criticism of the Southern family of MBS, were by no means 
so abundant and reliable as to allow him to make a complete 
survey, 

Tudiir Mall had also prepared a translation of the text, ami 
this Professor MacdoneU has refrained from printing, con¬ 
sidering that “ Its inclusion in the book would be educationally 
harmful to the many Indian students likely to use it *\ This 
m a. valid reason, but we venture to think that it is hardly 
adequate ; for owing to the suppression of this translation 
many passages in the commentary which refer to si an 1 , so to 
speak, in the air, and the solutions of many puzzles in the 
text* which ought to be within the reader's reach, are 
withdrawn from him. 

The commentary itself is generally good, and gives evidence 
of very wide reading in the realms of poetical and rhetorical 
literature. There are, however, a few deficiencies which are 
natural enough in the exegesis of an author so subtle and 
parokfa^priya uh BhavabhutL For example, It would not 
have been amiss to point out that the word utha, with which 
the play begins, is deliberately chosen to Illustrate the 
definition to which Amarasirnba refers in hU tmiiuptldnanta- 
r&rambha^m&ia-kdTfsiufem atha r or that ill the line II. 7* 
there is a play on logical definitions of negation, while on ihe 
other hand an unnecessary difficulty is raised over uddhrta- 

I. 6, which simply means based 
upon the wTath of him who ™ the saviour of the three 
worlds r , i.e_ having for primary theme the vengeance of 
Kama. On p T 117* L 4 T arwin-mmarja^utpannam . . * puram 
is wrongly explained i it refers to the many mimj/o} or social 
organisations fperhaps the traditional eighteen sQmdf/as) into 
which the society of the city wua divided. On p + 123, line 9, 

these rdatinnri is JWmawhat, VMUang in dramega. BUFJ^sta tbit a L TQQir&cmtM 
the p&ei'a firtt draft, and that subsequent]* reyiMd this and added b ; 
ih* latter hypcrthctfis, l nuut eonf^. does nflfr appear to ma to t* verr 
probable, J 
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he bide us ++ mark the reference to the Edicts s \ and wc ask 
whether he means ihe Edicts of Asoka ; if so, he ie mistaken, 
for the reference is to ordinary pravorttf. Nor la the treatment 
of the Prakrit quite happy. On p. xxxviii he asserts that- “ the 
author confuses the two Prakrits Sanrasenl and Muharaatri ” ; 
hut is it likely that so learned a pandit as Bhavabhuti would 
be guilty of this elementary mistake, and are the scribes 
above suspicion ? And surely the editor who prints, e r g,* 
pa\iiggahanmin (p, -StSJ, anwppEsidum (ibid,), cintidam (p. 42), 
e duaram (p. 10*1) with final -m uiytead of anusvapa is hardly 
doing his duty towards Prakrit grammar. 1 Finally it may be 
noted that in ppite ot the table of corrigenda a few misprints 
remain, e,g + ^dtwja for *dmyam (I. 18) f Jmehi lor hy eki 
(I, t>2)* But these slight weaknesses must not blind our eyes 
to the great virtues of the work ; it is one for which we must 
be truly thankful. 

7- Maxhikkhalai i,v its Historical Setting. By Kao 
Bahadur S. Jvrishxaswami AlVA> t ^ae 1 M.A„ FIon.Fh.D, 
(Madras University Special Lectures,) 8 | X xxxv -r 
235 pp. Loudon (Madras printed) : Luzac and Cm* 

im 

As was to be expected of him, the Kao Bahadur has given 
us tin exceedingly able and interesting book. In Tamil 
literature there arc few works more famous than the twin 
poetical romances 8 ihrpp‘-fidiff®ra m and MatLi-mikhaIai f 
ascribed respectively to ISah-gOT-adig^l and Sattan ; and of 
these the latter has excited greater interest on account of the 
sunnnarips of various aystema of philosophy contained in it. 
Obviously the dcterminAtiou of its date would be very 
helpful in solving some serious problems in the history of 
Indian thought, and the Rao Bahadur has accordingly 
addressed himself to this task with his wonted vigour and skill. 
Me presents to us a study of the historical statementa 
contained in Man, and of the fiyatem of Buddhism set forth 
in it T besides furnishing an epitome of the story; and his main 

1 See PjBcy, tirurntn. d. Pki.-SpntfhfUi f 343 f. 
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conclusions tire that both Nilapp. nnd J/rin, tine products 
of the &tfigani Age of Tu.mil literature and actually composed 
by their alleged authors, Ibfi-gOv-adigal and 85thin, at an 
early date, that the historical statements in Man., and 
especially the fact that it describes Kuncf as being in the 
author s day under the rule of a Cola viceroy, fully bear out 
this view, and that the Buddhism set forth in Man. is a 
system earlier than that which was propounded by Digniiga. 
On the last point he prints with lauliable candour the contrary 
opinion of Professor Jacobi, who maintains that the system 
described in ALm. in identical with that of 8aulcara-svamin’d 
Sfyaya-pravesji, and hence not earlier than the sixth century. 
While we feel great diffidence in expressing an opinion 
contrary to the considered views uf so able and erudite a scholar 
as the Rati Bahadur, we must confess that we are not convinced 
by his arguments. Firefly, the early date assigned to the 
Third fcjnngam is itself very questionable. To take a few 
lean ling mom of that period, the Rso Bahadur himself 
maintains [Ancient India, p. 33ff ff.) that Kartlcdhn Cob, 
Nedttfi-jeliyan Fitnrjyu. or Seliyan Sendan. the victor at 
Talniyalafiganam, ami Sefiguttuvnn Cera all lived within a 
very Tew (not more than three) generations of one another— 
and the inscriptions compel us to place the second of them in 
lbe scvpri(h eeutnrv, '*Ioreover. 8etigill. tuvan is i■ rerli t ed with 

a naval victory over the Kadambtid, who are probably identical 
with the Kadambaa or Kajabhras, and the Knjabhrus are 
well known in the Pap^yan records as having usurped the 
Papuan kingdom and held it until about the middle of the 
sixth century, when they were ousted by KAjubgOn, who is 
probably the same as Ugm Piindya, a king well known in 
&ihgam tradition. 1 The literary sources, moreover, tell us 

1 is 11 trlWj ? oi thh '■■ipanibn at the K^mnBjaa in the i olophnn 

or BmlriliyJatti’fl t'imiffn-Thkcfoga, which wjm written ot nhfitnanifi^liim. 
on the dw KiWEri. in die Cob. country ,CdiWtf^). nadu th E nils ->f 
Accutu- Vikkantn Airvuta-vOrranti, ur Aoyu?nkwimii), n idem ef the 
Katafnbka hut, Kvifimbharkirifi-ntnirtanti* Thli must Imvo bt^rii In the fifth 
Of BEith cpntufyL 
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that T]jitfc-gQv-a43gal was the brother of the Cera king 
S^guttuvan, who on the mother 1 ^ side was a grandson of 
tlie Cola Knrikalaii, and itenguttifYun was a patron of fettan 
imd is mentioned in Jfain how Karikalim is said in Cola 
Inscriptions to have conquered Kune! and reigned in it, and 
there is much force in tbe view of scholars like Mr. K. G. 
Sanlrnr, who bold that this conquest of Kiifici was gained at 
the expense of t be Falla to Xandivarnmii 1 c. a. 1>. MX). Thus 
tbe age of tbe Sniigfim, to which jfiehgnttnvaji anti Sell van 
fSendan belonged, mush be placed after 500, sis Mr. Sankar 
has contended on other grounds ( bl The Moriysiaof the Bangam 
Works, l+ JRAS rk 1924, p. GG4); and so, if Sihtpp. and Mm. 
are genuine words of Ibtu-gov-adignl sind Sattan, they also 
are later than BOO. 

But arc thev genuine ? It is significant that neither of 
them is in the list of poems said to have been presented to 
the iSafig&m. What is more i ui porta nt 5 both of them sire so 
full of marvels that it is impossible to regard them os con¬ 
temporary with the kings who figure in therm It is indeed 
quite possible lor a Hindu to write a poem in which a king 
of the poet’s own time is made the hero of a perfectly 
fictitious and marvellous plot.; but it is most unlikely that he 
would represent such a real king ns taking part as a ton- 
(cmjjQtfmy in a aeries of acts stnfled full of miracles which 
every reader would know to belong to ancient days. Such a 
series of acta are the tales of Kannnki and Mam-mekhnlai: 
ever)* Tamil thought of that cycle of legend as having happened 
in olden times, and be would have laughed at a poet who would 
have represented a king of his own day as taking part in 
those far-ofi events. The same conclusion is suggested by the 
much discussed word l^carak-kwjigai r “ Gurjara chapel, 7 
occurring in Man. viv. a term that could not have come into 
use until long after the sixth century ; the Rao Bahadur 
oilers the despairing explanation that kweeat# may not refer 
to the Gurjicraa, but all Tamil authorities agree that it docs, 
and no other meaning of the wo“d is known. It is also note- 
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worthy that Mav> , in bfc. xxvii refers to a Puraija of Vi^iriu, 
and this seems to be the well-known Visnu-puriipa, which 
wm probably composed about A.P. 40(J. It would, therefore, 
appear Lhnt both btlapp, and Afton arc much later than the 
sixth century, which is more or less the period of the Third 
Simgrim. and are pseudo-historical romances composed under 
the later (.-Clas, at- a time that may be tentatively fixed aa 
etrea a.d. 1000, which have been fathered upon traditional 
writers of the Kungam Age. The exposition of Buddhism 
given In 31a n, may well have been written at a late date, 
when the religion was declining in the South and was living 
on the memories of its past; and a poet of that period would 
naturally be led from the circumstances of hie own day to 
describe Katie! as being under the ride of the Caks in the times 
depicted by him, especially as he would j>erhjipsalao renic-ruber 
the tradition of the conquest of the city by Karikiilan. 

In view of the facts, therefore, we feel ourselves compelled 
to dissent from the lino Bahadur's conclusions; but we 
dissent with profound respect for the learning which fortifies 
them, and whiedi has added a valuable and interesting con¬ 
tribution to the study of hia iintive literature 

8. Ancient Indian Colonies in thk: Y&r East. YoL 1: 
Champa, By Dr. It. C. Majl mdaf:. il.A., PL.D, (Greater 
India Society Publication, No. I.) fla ^ f, ii + xxiv + 
2 1 1 + G 4- ii 4- v -p 227 pp,, 21 plates, I map, Luh orc : 
Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, 1927. 

Of the achievements of ancient Hindu culture none in more 
striking than its colonisation of the lands that lie to the 
east of its home. Here the social, the religious, and the artistic 
ideals of India not only maintained themselves lor many 
centuries, but even attained in some cases to new powers, 
notably in the domain of art. In the new environment no 
doubt the blood of the Hindu stock, speedily diluted by native 
admixture, gradually disappeared ; but Hindu ideas showed 
a wonderful vitality, adapting themselves to circumstance* 
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and pvolyfng fresh developments of art, in which to express 
themselves. It. is therefore a happy thought of Dr. MhjLimr.br 
to project a complete history of the ancient colonies of Lidia, 
and in the present volume the enterprise makes a good 
beginning. 

This history of Campa is not. strictly speaking, a work of 
original research, in order to merit that title an author 
would need to have profoundly studied the Cham language 
and other sources, especially the Chinese records; and 
Dr. Majumdar makes no claim to such achievements. His 
work h mainly based upon the publications of the French 
scholars who have specialised in the subject. Nevertheless 
it is by no means a mere compilation.. The survey of the 
history art. religion, and culture of Campa is generally careful 
and critical, and this is followed by a collection of the 
inscriptions, giving descriptions of them, Sanskrit text where 
there is any, and translations. Generally the work may l*e 
said to be well planned and well executed. 

9. The Aravido Dynasty op V i j a van agar. By the 
Eev. Henry Heras, SJ. s MJL * * , With a preface by 
ftir Richard Camnc Temple, Bart. YoL L K 
xliv -1-681 pp., 17 plates. Madras * B. G, Paul and Co., 
1927. 

in the early days of KuropeEiu penetration into India much 
work of extremely high quality wan done by members of the 
Society of Jesus in the study of Indian religions, languages, and 
history; and this fine tradition of scholarship has been 
preserved by their successors, amoug whom Father Her&s 
hag notably proved himself a worthy heir of the pat rid mrixts 
of his Order. The present volume is in itself a massive 
monument of scholarly research, and the whole history when 
completed will be in truth a magnum opus, large in bulk and 
great in value to the historian. 

The account of the family of Aravtdu begins at a point of 
time earlier than its actual usurpation of the throne, vis* 
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From tiie death of Acyuta in j\ D r 1541-2 and the lasst days 
of the TuJtiva dynasty. The first groat representative^ of the 
Amvidn house p Riinni Raya and his brothers Tiruiruila and 
Yeidcatadri, headed a movement directed against S^kknm 
Tjnunn, the tyrannical minister who ruled in the name first 
of Aeyqta's feeble young son and successor Venkata I, and 
subsequently of Venkata's cousin Sadi Siva, and during the 
early years of Rama's administration be was nominally 
regent for Sadaiiva, the last of the Tujuvas t who survived 
as a puppet-king in the hands of the ArnvTdu brethren until 
his murder in about 1509. some four years after himas 
death at the battle of Talikota (here more accurately termed 
the battle of Ruksas-Tagdi) had left the control of the 
kingdom to Tmimahn Thus the histories of the two dynasties 
intersect; one another between e. i541 and 1569. From 1569 
onward T Emma la reigned alone, followed by his sons Ranga 
and Vcfikafapati; and the death of ibe last-named in 1614 
marks the limit of the present volume. 

The detailed survey of this important and fascinating period 
leads the author into many excursion* into by-ways of South 
Indian history, some of which, though interesting and valuable 
in themselves, may perhaps appear to divagate occasionally 
from thi? main 3i n cs of h ia so 1 1 ject. The Nayakns of Madura f 
Tanjore, Jinji, and Ikkeri, the Rajas of Mysore and other 
feudatories of Vijayntmgar, mid—liiat hut by up means 
least—the Portuguese and the Jesuit missions occupy many 
pages of the narrative. The author's wide researches into the 
European sources have enabled him to throw much important 
and welcome light upon the parts played in the period by the 
Portuguese and other European s, and especially hy the 
Jesuits, whose brave and devoted efforts, if they had received 
adequate support from their own people, might have mu terially 
changed the course of events to the disadvantage of the British 
and Dutch, One of the most discreditable pages in the 
miserable mmttk of the decadent Spams 1 ] monarchy th the 
story of Philip lIPs betrayal of the gallant Jesuit miss ion 
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at the court of Yetikat&p*tj. temperately narrated on p, 4B]. 
Though possibly not all readers will be convinced of the 
miracles recounted on pp. 144 and 3S0, all will probably 
agree that Father Herns does no more than justice fco Roberto 
tie Kobili In hia admiration of that saintly man s heroic 
labours. 

While in many respects it in admirable, there are some points 
m which the boob leaves something to be desired. The reader 
will probably seek in it a key to the riddle presented by the 
recorded acts of Rama Eiiya, and will seek in vain. We are 
(old that Rama “ was not blind in his arrogance” towards 
his Muslins rivals (p. D7) ; yet the inadequacy of hia 
fortifications suggests myopia. We read that in his later years 
he retired to devote himself to literary and theological studies, 
leaving Tininutla in control of the government fp, 3D) ; yet 
when the Muslim confederates made their fatal attack upon 
him, he took the field at once with ll large and well equipped 
army, despite his advanced age. 1 His character and policy 
need explanation. One feels also that the reasons given on 
p. 32 for the revolt of Tirumala and Veokatadii against 
Rama are scarcely adequate. Another somewhat disturbing 
feature in the narrative h the habit of the author, when 
referring to works sueh as Briggs's FirisJtfah and the European 
sources, ol quoting mimes from them in the mutilated shapes 
in which they give them. Hus course in most cases is 
unnecessary, and leads to needless confusion, even when the 
distorted forma of the names are interpreted, which our 
author has not always done. The historian who draws strde- 
ments from foreign sources ought to translate into standard 
Eshape the names given in them, if he can. It is a pity, inter 

1 \\p see iio ttxison, ri prapos, why Futhrr Htttui .-heu’Iii accept Lho 
assertion uf Cunto atui F&rLn ySailn thttt Knmi waa then in his tHjth v*;ar 
in thf- fju'r uE the mwh more moderate (rtatprnuntH of Firifllit^h aji4 the 
Unrhiiii-i-Mii'ajiir, especially ju ho is thus tfurn pctl^l to ascribe a confc- 
f p ftwfmg ly Advanced age to Tfrnmala r>n hia MowkuL Whatever m»j 
Wen thi L ^StiU of ihc jdfin deerribed on p, 314. they rouid hardly 

expected lo work ttlndto. 
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atm #jwmadi f that Father Heras has so often taken over 
without change the bad transliterations of names given hv 
Briggs m though they were the genuine utterances of 
Firishtali. Me even reproduces the barbarous £f Syud Hve ” 
(p. 82) without attempting to standardise or interpret it, 
Tn general, the spelling of Oriental Dames is somewhat. 
Irregular and inconsistent, and the author's study of the native 
sources and languages would seem to be leas complete than 
his researches in other directions. The chapters dealing with 
Indian religions and literature likewise are not always very 
critical and exact. 1 

Like most scholars who publish English works in India, 
Father Heras has not been huppy in his printer. The book is 
disfigured ! j almost innumerable typographical errors, 
^nich as “ Fak-I for Ll Faal " on p. 270, and probably it is 
to the printer that we must ascribe the statement du p, 200 
that the Muslim eonfcderac 3 r mustered if three thousand 
foot which should, of course, he “ three hundred thousand + \ 
These are, indeed, only external blemishes, but they seriously 
mar the aspect of the book and tend to obscure the exceptional 
merits of its contents. 

10. Annual Re post or the Abcti.^ological Survey of 
Indta, 1924-25. Edited by J. F. Ela kiston, 13^ x 10 j „ 
xiii + 270 pp. f 43 ph Calcutta : Government of India 
Centra! Publication Branch. 1927. 

Although the year under review has brought forth no 
sensational new discoveries, it has been fruitful in good works 
for the conservation of previous acquisitions and in finds of 
considerable importance. The chapter on the conservation of 
ancient monuments occupies the largest space; hut the 
section ^Exploration and Research ^ ha* also a long tale of 
successful labours to inifold. such as the continued progress 

1 I t may fe mkM that a ravwv«r m the SwhioJu/ India*, V] J P 
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of the excavations on the u Indo-Sumerian 11 sites of the 
Indus Valley 1 and laxila* the discovery of some fine 
sculptures of the Gupta period in Assam, and the valuable 
obaervatio&ij on the great iC Aijima's Penance " at Mahabali- 
puram, not to mention much else. Dne notice is given to the 
work of Sir Aurel Stein , whose Third Expedition is described 
in summary under the heading of “ Miscellaneous Xotcs ”, 
where also are to he found some other noteworthy con¬ 
tributions by officers of the Surrey. The lover of art will be 
especially attracted by the fine vase from Mohrajo-Daio, 
the graceful sculptures of Assam {where hitherto no ancient 
sculptures have been found), and some of the statuary of 
Bengal illustrated in the plates of this Report, with which the 
Survey may well be satisfied, as its readers assuredly will be. 

11. Suite e. A Historical and Philosophies I Enq uiry mto the 
Hindu Rite of Widow Burning. By Edwaed Thompson, 
SX&i, 165 pp M 1 pi London (Woking printedl : 
Allen and Unwin* 1938. 

it is fitting that this book should appear at the time when 
Mr, Woolleys discoveries in the prehistoric royal tombs of 
Ur have revealed in its full horror the Mesopotamian counter¬ 
part of the barbarous and abominable rite of axCL Though 
inspired by a just Indignation. Mr. Thompson’s account is 
essentially a sober historical narrative, well documented from 
the most reliable sourced* and it throws a lurid light not only 
on the practice itself, but also on the weakness of the British 
Government previous to 1829 In dealing with it. Albuquerque 
prohibited it. in Portuguese territory in 1510 : the Mugliuls. 
and notably Akbar, strove to suppress it, with varying degrees 
of success ■ but the British officials shrank from interference* 
and actually sanctioned if r under certain conditions, by the 
Regulations of 1813 and 1817. with the appalling result that 

[ Mb 3 - wv Venture In all lnmiilLty to di^pl^re the fact that Six John 
Marahnll an p P k-nda haa authority to the Jim^lie aqmt.i&n " A-mra = 
Jktitfu IJ } 
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in the area of Bengal alone the number of officially reported 
cases rose from 378 in ]8]fj to 839 in 1818. Mr. Thompson 
justly observes that LA the abolition of suttee, so far from being, 
like the abolition of slavery, an example of our greatness 
as a nation and an empire, is tin example of our timidity. 
In this instance we have taken to ourselves praise beyond 
our desert. The credit is almost entirely personal, and it is 
Bentincks ”. But when once the Government had taken 
this step by issuing tho famous Regulation XVII of 1829, 
it made amends for its former inertia by acting with a vigour 
which has almost cleansed India of this foul stain. Almost— 
but not quite ; fur again and again the abomination crops 
up sporadically, and is acclaimed with hysterical enthusiasm 
by large? sections of native opinion, ” The disquieting t hing 
is, 1 ' says Mr. Thompson, “ suttee has troubled the Hindu 
conscience hardly at all ++ ; in fact* a vast number of Hindus, 
including many ultra-modem champion?; of Indian ;i rights ", 
still regard it as eminently dulce d decorum. and we have no 
doubt that if British control were removed the Urea would 
soon be blazing again almost as fiercely as ever, Mr. Thompson 
believes (we cannot agree) that if India were left to itself the 
influence of Mr, Gandhi's teaching would prevent mil from 
becoming again un established custom, but he admits that it 
might become frequent in some parts, ami he concludes his 
booh with some wholesome remarks on Ll the nonsense about 
the wonderful purity and spirituality of the Hindu marriage 
ideal 11 and ‘ fc the sex-obsession of the civilization ami the social 
system which, in making one sex the unpitied servant to the 
other, drains and destroys both 5 '. By his statement of the 
case Mr. Thoiujison has rendered a great service to India, 
for which India is likely to repay him with small thanks, 

JZ Teachers of India. By C. A, Kincaid, CXO*, LC.S. 
7i X 5 ? x + 120 pp, 5 6 pi. Louden : Milford, 1927. 

The teachers o£ India 1 are here limited to six Marathi 
hkaktas, Kabir, Mlri-bai, Xurslnh Mehta, the Sikh Gurus, 
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Kcwva Candra Sena, and Dayummdn Saratfvntt* c?f whose 
lives slight sketches are given. As far as wn can see, almost the 
only use of the book is for the edification of pious Hindus, 
With the exception of the two last, the narratives are almost 
entirely based upon the highly imaginative statements of 
devout but wholly uncritical and unreliable Hindu writers, 
and possess small historical value. Some of the statements 
given are very doubtful, e.g. those regarding Mira-bai’s 
family and date and the extremely improbable age of 110} 
years assigned to KabTr, who actually seems to have lived 
from 1440 to 1518. Mr. Kincaid on p. 47 makes the remarkable 
statement that ” there was an old Greek proverb that said* 
* Sophias arche T hmou phobos* or the fear of one's lord is 
the beginning of wisdom ,p —which shows that. Mb study of 
Indian things has been at the expense of his Rible^readmg. 

13 Kmkobdahz T?ahwi-Candba+ Von I)r. Bruno Lmuicu, 
(Indisehe Forschungen, 6 Heft.) 94 xfti, 52 pp Breslau 
(Trebnitz printed) f 1928. 

The title of this excellent little work describes Its contents 
with a brevity worthy of Panini himself, Dr. Liebich, who has 
succeeded the late Alfred Hiliebrandt as editor of the Indi&che, 
FamAmgen t gives ur hero in parallel etiltinms the numbers of 
the Sutras of Pacini's AstadhyayT and those of the same 
Sutras as they occur in the Cundru-vyakarana of Candra 
G&nrin, the concordance shewing that—apart from the 
Paninian rules concerning the Ac die language and accents, 
for which he had no use, nod a certain number of tralaticious 
technical LermB—Camlra quotes all Fa^rm's Sutras except 
nineteen. After this Dr, Lie tilth prints (for the first time) the 
text of the eighty-six Paribhasii-sCitrus of the Candra- 
vyukarami, Not the least valuable pari, of the work is the 
short preface, in which Dr, Liehkh vigorously refutes the some¬ 
what ill-advised theories on the integrity of the text of the 
Mrthabhafiya lately propounded by Dr r SkolcL 
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14. Catalogue or the Home Miscellaneous Series or the 
India Office Records* By Samuel Charles Hill* 
B,*4... B.Sc, 9£ x 64, vii H- 682 pp. London: India 
Office. 1927. 

The collection of records in the India Office styled “ Homo 
Miscellaneous Scries ” suffers from a misleading title, for whilst 
the first forty-seven volumes of it consist mainly of papers 
concerning home affairs, the remainder has become in the 
course of time an enormous general miscellany into which have 
been dumped all papers which could not be easily classified 
under more specific headings, It thus touches upon almost 
every phase of the commerce, the civil administration, and 
she military affairs of British India from the seventeenth 
century onwards, and often throws important light- upon them. 
Mr, Hill’s Catalogue gives brief but adequate abstracts of 
these documents, uud is furnished with a good indes ; we may 
therefore predict with confidence that it will he of immense 
value to future students, and jt is deeply to be regretted that 
death has denied to the author the satisfaction of seeing his 
work published and of receiving the thanks due to him. 


Reviews on Indian Subjects by Jar] Charpentier 

1. Manx; a Land and Trade Law's (their Sumerian Origin 
and Evolution up to the Beginning of the Christian 
Em}. By R. S, Vaibyanatha Ayyar. xari -f 104 + 
vii pp. Madras: Higginbothams, 1927, 

The author, relying upon Dr. Waddells interpretations of 
the “ Indo-Siiniorian SI seals, trice to prove that the Laws of 
Mumj spring from a common source with the Code of Ham¬ 
murabi anrl were composed by Parasurima uhout 2300 b.c. 
To quote details from such a work would be alike tedious 

and unnecessary, as the author show* a total lack of scientific 
method. 
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2. The State tn Ancient India. A Study in the Structure 
and Practical Working of Political Institutions in North 
India in Ancient Times. By Beni Prasad, vi 4- 580 pp. 
Allahabad : The Indian Pres3 T Ltd v 1928, 

The present writer some yearn ago read with no small 
interest Dr, Beni Frasad T s £ti#tonf of Jahangir t which created 
upon him a favourable impression by its generally critical 
Tnethodj sound valuation of evidence, and the absence of 
those ultra-Nationalist points of view which often vitiate the 
work of Hindu historical scholars* He must, unfortunately, 
confess his ignorance as to whether that was the first book 
published by Dr. Beni Prasad ; hut if so. it wag certainly 
a clever and fortunate start. 

The learned author now has published a bulky volume 
on the State in Ancient- India ; and it may be said at once 
that it leaves the reader in a satisfied and benevolent mood. 
There jg perhaps behind these 000 pages less of original 
research than there was behind the somewhat smaller work 
on Ja han gir, Bui one cannot fail to notice the wide scope 
of the author's reading, which only very seldom leaves 
out any work of importance^ and one is also bound to admit 
that his general principles ore sound ami attractive to the 
Western mind* It is with pleasure that we notice that even 
ii the author does not- always present us with hi a own original 
news, he has carefully recorded those of other scholars and 
sifted what evidmee is available for the different periods 
with which be deals. 

To enter into a discussion of certain details concerning 
which the present writer ventures to hold opinions slightly 
different from those of the learned author is unfortunately 
impossible here for lack of space. But as ho will publish 
another review of the book in a journal where some what 
more room Is availablehe may well hope to discuss 
these minor points there. Of little slips inevitable in a 

1 Ct the fprtbrQmsiag issue of Llm Bulletin of the School of OntMkd 
Stodit*. J J 
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bulky work like this, there seem to be remarkably few ; 
the passage (p. 1-59] speaking ol K3tofij&fana'a Kdiikd has 
been duly corrected on p. 579. Altogether it- is a pleasure to 
state that Dr. Beni Prasad has here given u* another work 
which may not only be perused with genuine interest, 
but is also of great and indisputable use to eveiy scholar 
interested in the history and institutions of Ancient India. 
It may he that a book like this will live through a second 
edition ; if so, the learned author would do his readers a real 
service by giving, at the end T a somewhat more substantial 
summary of his own individual views* 

3. Kern Institute, Leyden : Annual Bjbliotraph y op 
Indian Ana i -eo nouy fotl the mr 1926, Published 
with the aid of the Government of Netherlands India, 
x 4 - 107 pp rj xii plates. Leyden : E. J. Brill, Ltd,, 1928, 

Professors Vogel, Kroin. and Kramers, Fill of the University 
of Leyden, have started upon an undertaking which will 
by all their fellow scholars under a deep and everlasting 
obligation to therm The BifAiogmjihy of Indian Arehftol&ty 
in reality comprises much more than is promised by its title. 
For by li Indian " is here meant not only things belonging 
to India and Further India, but also the whole o£ Indonesia ; 
and besides there is also a selection of works dealing with 
Inin and the Far East. Nor is archeology the only subject 
dealt with here ; cognate subjects like epigraphy, numis¬ 
matics, chronology, ancient history, etc., have also been 
taken into consideration in this work of singular merit. 

This Bibliography has been edited by the above-mentioned 
well-known scholars with the help of some of their a*nfteres 
on behalf of the Kem Institute. Thus will be established 
still more firmly in the memory of forthcoming gene-rations of 
SaTtakntifltft the name and fame of one of the greatest scholars 
that have hitherto busied themselves with investigations con¬ 
cerning India and Indonesia. Financial aid has been bestowed 
by the Government of Netherlands India j and one can only 
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leel sorry that the Anglo-Indian Government and the Govern¬ 
ment of Ceylon did not see their way to grant a support to a 
work which chiefly deals with the archaeology* etc., of British 
India and is, besides, wholly written in English. 

The Bibliographical part is, as far m the present writer 
can judge h very full anti excellently fitted to facilitate future 
researches in this field. Not only books and papers have 
been quoted, but also reviews of the separate works, as far as 
they hove become known to the editors. An excellent intro¬ 
duction deals with excavations and finds belonging to the 
years immediately preceding 192ti, Thus we find here 
condensed reports on Mohcnjo-daro and Aomos, on the 
excavations at. Nalanda and the preservative works upon the 
Ajiinta frescoes, on Pundit Garnish an kur Ojha's new history 
of Eajputana^ on Franke s chronicles of western Tibet, on 
the French work on the temple of I Avaraputra, on Professor 
Herzleldh researches, in Achrrrneaian and Siisunkm Persia, 
and on several minor subjects. Nothing could, in Fact, be 
more useful and welcome. AVe sincerely hope that Professor 
Vogel and hi a colleagues may be able to continue their 
extremely important work in full enjoyment of the 
necessary material support and the assurance of the admira¬ 
tion and thankfulness of their fellow scholars, ft seems 
scarcely necessary to mention that- everyone who m in any 
way interested in these subjects should willingly support the 
work by supplying the editors with such books, pamphlets, 
and papers that he may himself find leisure to publish. This 
is an easy and welcome way of acknowledging the obligation 
under which Profoasora of the great University of Leyden 
have again laid the scientific world, 

4. Memoirs of the Ana ideologic a l Survey of India, 
No. 2B : Bas-relief* of Badahl By R. D. Banerjl 
iii +02 pp, f xsvii plates. Calcutta; Government of 
India Central Publication Branch, 1923, 

The caves at BadamL, once a famous Southern End inn 
capital, were described long ago by Burgess, though in a 
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rather incomplete way. They belong to the lute sixth 
century a.d. t ob h clear from an inscription of the "Western 
CbaJukyu king Mangalena (Mailgallivant) dated in the 
Saks year 500, The interesting baa-ietiefs “with which the 
four caves are adorned have now lor the first time been fully 
described and interpreted by Mr, R_ D, Banerji, who linn 
thus rendered no small service to areheeologieal research 
work in India, 

Mr. Banerji's mterprotations of these baa-reliefs^ which 
mainly consist of scenes from the myths connected with £ivn h 
Vifion. and Krspa, seem generally indisputable, and am backed 
by careful references to the Fur&oas, We cannot here go 
into details, but- should like to make one or two cursorv 
remarks of do great importance* 

On p r 10 the author speaks of a scene where Siva in the 
guise of a dwarfish Brahmin appears at the side of Farvatl. 
This dwarf is seen to carry an umbrella which has apparently 
puzzled Mr. Banorji, for tfc dwarfs with umbrellas indicate the 
dwarf (VSmana) incarnation ol Vishnu ", However, we 
should like in all modesty la ask whether it is anything 
especially peculiar to find a Brahmin earning an umbrella ; 
because he is small in stature he need, of course, not necessarily 
be identified with the dwarf amldr. On the same page there 
is a very obscure passage jn regard to Brahma and his 
appearance at the marriage of Siva, He firat speaks of a 
person carrying a surpa in Ida bands SE nod is therefore 
Brahma ; and immediately afterwards he speaks of another 
four-beaded person who U seen pouring libations from a 
sacrificial ladle (mrpa) and is also identified with Brahma. 
That the later identification is correct we would by no means 
deny. But as far as the present writer s knowledge goe^ a 
aiirpa is never a sacrificial ladle but simply a winnowing 
basket; and if any mythological person could be aptly 
depicted as carrying such an instrument, it would no doubt 
be Purasuramn, 

The person carrying a water*vessel in the baa-relief discussed 
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dii p. SI sq. is without any doubt Sukni, who h as later descrip¬ 
tions tell tis, was standing by holding the pot from which 
Bali was to pour water into the hands of the Yamarm, 

These passing remarks are in no wise mount to detract 
from the value of Mr. Banerji's careful work, which we have 
perused with much interest, 

5. AacH^ouocicAL Survey of I not a. New Imperial Series. 
YoL xliiij Parts i and ii. The Bakshall Manuscript* 
A Study In Mediaeval Mathematics. By G. K, Kaye. 
150 pp.j xlvii plates. Calcutta : Government of India 
Central Publication Branch, 1927* 

The manuscript which was unearthed in 1881 at Baskhali, 
a village situated in the close neighbourhood of more famous 
places such us RblhbRzgajhi* Takht-i-Bahi, and Charsadda, 
contains the fragments of a mathematical treatise now fully 
edited by Mr. Kaye. It first came into the possession of the 
lute Br. Ilnernle, who in 190S bequeathed it to the Bodleian 
Library after having long prepared a full edition of it, which, 
however, came to naught. Owing to a misunderstanding— 
wholly explicable, by the way—on the part of Buehler, it 
was nt one time believed to be a fragment of one of those 
Tripitakas which, lUTording to tradition, Kaniska deposited 
in certain stupa# in North-lYestem India, 

Dr, Hbemle considered this manuscript! which is written 
in old fiaradti on birch-barkj to bo of considerable age, and to 
date perhaps from the fifth century a.D. Mr. Kaye, on the 
contrary, tries to prove that it is comparatively young ; and 
although he does not think it possible to give a quite definite 
date, it is obvious that the twelfth century would best 
correspond to hi a calculations. We shall not argue this special 
point. And although it sometimes seems as if Mr. Kaye 
had perhaps attached too little weight to the work of his 
predecessor, wc are quite prepared to accept his arguments as 
being in the main sound and valid. The present writer 
ia the much more inclined to do so f as the noble science of 
mathematics is to him thoroughly inaccessible, he being thus 
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in a position which allows him neither to contest nor to 
corroborate the mathematical arguments adduced by 
Mr. Kaye. 

The fragments of the test, which arc in part at least, in a 
very bad state, have certainly been edited with the greatest 
care and sagacity, and wo are bound to treat with all due 
respect the conclusions which Mr. Kayo has extracted from 
them. Still it seems to us that a, few remarks presented on 
p. 18 sq —and which are wholly outside the mathematical 
part of the work—are rather doubtful. What reason, e.g., 
could there be for identifying the obscure word piibiruk- 
fal&natk ffol. 65r) with the well-known demons called Kakxisa? 
We admit we do not know nor does the learned author offer us 
any explanation wlud.snovoT. On fol. o7r we read : r 'blmnoj 
Tiithfiw sufftm uJifiTfiifti-iiddftttsaihh(T)' ri ili fS^ hnntVi ■'; 
this simple phrase has been curiously misinterpreted on p. 18, 
and Inis given rise to Home totally out-nf-the-way remarks 
upon the connection of .Sun and Serpent. On the same folio 
there is a mention of Yudhisfhira, which has elicited the 
remark: 11 which implies some familiarity with the great 
cpjt: of India "—we should .say a slightly unnecessary one. 
The casual mention, in a modem scientific work, of Abraham 
would perhaps betray Home familiarity with Genesis, but 
woLild it be strictly necessary expressly to point this out ? 
That the mention, on folio 17, of a prince whose name 
was in all probability Satruiamam should give a valuable 
i.tue may perhaps be doubted, as the name is almost certainly 
a purely legendary one. Finally, the remarks on Krtha 
(Arjuna) on p. 19—to which should be added a reference to 
foi. 47—are partly unintelligible; it is at feast extremely 
doubtful whether in the fragment alluded to there is any 
reference to tie Hailmya. 

The language of these fragments even on a cursory perusal 
seems to present several points of no small interest. It 
ought to be thoroughly dealt with by some person who is 
possessed of a real capacity for philological researches 
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HajpCtane ka Ttjhas (The History of Bajptjtana)* 
Fasciculus ii. By Eai Bahadur Gafrishankar 
IIirachais'd Ojha. x fi|r, pp. 401-735. Ajmer : 

Ynidik Fresa, 1927. 

Since that fascmating work. The Annah and Antiquities of 
Ttajasthan, was compared, just a century ago. by Colonel James 
Tod. to whom the present work is dedicated in such felicitous 
terms by the author, enormous progress has been achieved 
in historical research, chiefly through the help of information 
supplied by epigraphical records and coins, Tod relied almost 
entirely upon the bardic chronicles and traditions, which we 
now know to be largely erroneous. The present writer shows 
that the bardic chronicles began to be written after the 
sixteenth century* Y.S.. and that these chroniclers had no 
knowledge of the artiL.il dates of the ohl rajas, and, there being 
no means of testing their assertions, whalever they wrote 
became later on to be regarded as authentic. Raya Bahadur 
G, II, Ojha has used Tod's work so far as its contents can be 
accepted or verified ; but he has remodelled the survey on 
fuller find more scientific lines m the light of wide special 
research, and enriched it from his own vast stores of 
information- Ho not only corrects—giving valid reasons in 
every case—innumerable errors and fictions in the bardic 
accounts that were reproduced by Tod, but exposes several 
mistakes made in vernacular compilations of more recent date. 
He has also been able to elucidate and qualify many 
references to local events in the Muhammadan histories. One 
of the moat striking features of the work is the constant use 
made ul epigraphies! records, AH available inscriptions, 
atone and copper-plate, published and unpublished* so many 
of which have been brought to light by the author himself* 
have been skilfully utilised, as well as the often valuable 
evidence of coins. It would be tedious to cite examples of how 
inscriptions have enabled the bardic records to be superseded, 
e.g. in the case of Samarusimhn, whom Tod, following the 
hards* described as having been slain in the battle of Tarn in 
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(A.D. 1192), “ together with Mb soil Kalyan, and thirteen 
thousand of his household troops and most renowned 
chieftains We now know that Rumarjisiiiihft was alive more 
than a century later ! (p. 182). A further example is furnished 
in the case of Kumbhakarna (pp, 591-636). whom the author 
rightly describes as iu so many respects one of the greatest 
of the Sisodiyii rajas of Mewar, who *' kid the foundation of 
the paramount sovereignty of Maharaja Sauga ”, but whose 
greatness hod hiLherto been overshadowed hy Sahgd. the 
latter T s fame being much enhanced by Babur's detailed and 
graphic account- of his hard-won battle with this “ pagan " 
at- Khanuii in 1527. 

Appendix 4 contains an important note on the golrax of 
Ksatriyas. in which the author controverts the views recorded 
by Mr. C. V. Vaidya in liia History of Mediaeval Hindu India, 
and holds that the practice was for Ksatriyas to adopt the 
gotra* of their purohits. He pertinently points out that if the 
names do not represent- the gotras of the purohits, hut those of 
their progenitors, then, ;ss in the case of Brahmapas, their 
gotra# would have remained ever the same, and would not 
change, whereas we find evidence from ancient, inscriptions 
that Ksatriyas of one and the same family or stock from time 
to time adopted different got™ names. Another instructive 
note on the prevalence of the title 4: Siriiha " as second member 
in Ksotriya mimes forms Appendix 5. According to the Bays 
Bahadur we first find this title used us an ending to the paia 
»w/«a iu the case of Budmsimha. the second son of 
fiudradaman of Gimiir inscription fame, who lived towards the 
doae of tie secopd century a.d. 

Ihe composition of the fasciculi is somewhat confusing ; for 
instance, fuse, ii starts with portion of the third chapter of 
vol. i. and then follow the title page, dedication, preface 
tpp. 3-60), and table of contents of voL i, inserted between 
pp. 544 and 545 of this second fasciculus. The printing is 
good, nnd scarcely any typographical errors hove been 
noticed. The language is clear and refined, but recalk the 
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comments of Sir George Grierson in L5L T vol + i r pt. i r p. lt>7 p 
on the tendency to excessive employment of Sanskrit words. 

This is a work of outstanding importance, written by an 
erudite Indian scholar* exceptionally qualified for the task 
by a lifetime 1 * study and research in the area concerned, and 
inspired, as was Tod, with deep attachment to that Land of 
chivalry and romance. The present, volume deal* almost 
entirely with Udayapur history, carrying us down to the 
accession of Fratapasimha T the son of the eponymous founder 
of the city of tJdajapur, during the reign of the emperor Atbar. 
When completed, it will form a contribution of permanent 
value to the history of northern India. The appreciation which 
it ha* already won is shown by the fact that it is now impossible 
to obtain copies of the first two fasciculi, and a revised issue 
is already in preparation. Wc shall look forward to the 
appearance of a correct English translation, illustrated by 
suitable maps. 

a E. A. w + 0 + 


Nawa Farnavis. By A. Macdonald t Captain 18th Bombay 
Native Infantry, together with an autobiographical 
memoir of Nana Farnavis, With an introduction by 
FL G + Rnwiinson, I.E.S. Humphrey Milford, for the 
Lnlversity of Bombay. Price 8a. Grf. 

The Memoir of Nana Farunvis is a reprint from the original 
edition of 1851. It is of interest as the only English life of one 
who is still regarded by the Maratka Brahmans as their last 
and ablest statesman. The Memoir i* stated to be founded on 
original manuscript* and verbose conversations with the 
relations and personal attendants of the Fokhwa’s Minister. 
The matter, however, h mainly composed of verbatim 
transcripts from Grant IhifE, or of information taken from the 
curious autobiographical fragment, included in this volume, 
of Nana Famuvis' life, which was first translated and published 
by the well-known Oriental scholar Lieut.-CoL John Briggs. 
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Tt may be noted that the date given in the Memoir for Xuns’s 
birth, which w m presumably obtained from family records, 
differs from the date shown in a note to the autobiography. 
No discredit attaches to Captain Macdonald for any lack of 
originality in his Memoir, since it was compiled with the object 
of translation into the Marathi language* The translation was 
actually published by him in the next year, 1852, and must 
he a rare instance of a book written in go Indian vernacular 
by a British officer in ordinary regimental service. The 
records show that Captain Macdonald performed the whole 
of his service with one and the same regiment of Bombay 
Native Infantry . An examination of the Marathi edition shows 
the language ol the translation to be dear and simple. The 
Memoir itself is of much interest as giving the life story of the 
statesman who sought to restore the supremacy of the 
Mnratha people after the staggering disaster of Pant pat from 
which he himself had escaped by a hairbreadth. In spite of 
the losses of that campaign, the Marathi?, remained the most 
powerful of the Indian peoples, able to dominate the throne 
of Delhi, the states of Rajput ana, and the Nizam. The dia- 
union among the Mumthas themselves, however, led inevitably 
to their downfall. The great aim of Nana Fa mavis was to 
cement tho Maratha confederacy under the Brahman 
supremacy of the Feshwa and his Brahman ministers : while 
the object of the great Marathi feudatories Bindhi, Holkar p 
and tho Nagpur Bhonafe* was exactly the opposite : to 
exercise unfettered sway in the kingdoms they had won for 
themselves in Central and Northern India, while retaining 
full powers of interference in the a fairs of their ancestral 
Deccan. Moreover. Nana Tama vis ™ determined to he the 
Brahman who held the real power. We may accept Grant 
Duff s opinion of his veracity and humanity, and his engagingly 
frank fragment of autobiography shows him to have been 
observant of the practices of his religious belief. Yet his 
treatment of Ms old colleague Kakharam Bupu can hardly 
be justified^ while his strict tutelage of the young Feshwa 
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Madhao Etao II was probably a contributory cause in that 
unfortunate youth's suicide. Moreover, hid personal timidity 
and luck of military talent was a aerious handicap. It was not 
an inherent defect- of Ids caste, since several of the stoutest 
Maratha fighters and leaders were Brahman* by race. 

The relations of Nana with the rising British power afford 
much matter of interest. It was the dispatch of 
Colonel Upton’s Mission by the Bengal Council, and the entire 
supersession of the Bombay Council's policy and orders, that 
cemented the tottering power of the Pekhwa'a Ministers of 
whom Nana was the moat astute, Mr, Marpherson * recent 
Soktieri ?ij in India tends to confirm Grant Bull’s opinion that 
the military officers sent over from Bengal were ill-qualified 
to negotiate with Mur at ha Brahmans. Nana Famavis was, 
however, not merely adept at playing off the Supreme Council 
against the Bombay Government. He also maintained 
relations with the Admiral on the Coast, whom the Murat has 
professed to regard as K * the King’s Sirdar 71 . Nana Furnavis, 
however, overreached himself. He could not refrain from 
offering petty indignities both to Colonel Upton and his 
successor, the Bombay civilian, Mr, Mnstyn ; and his 
coquetting with the French, though probably only intended 
to frighten the English, had *he effect ol hardening the policy 
against him_ Only the ineptitude of the Bombay military 
operations prolonged the domination of the Poona Brahmans, 
It may be noted that Nana's personal relations with the 
English wore friendly, and their assistance was invoked when 
his time ol adversity came. 

The description commonly applied to him of the AJ Maratha 
Macchiavd ” shows his reputation with his European con¬ 
temporaries ; while among his own people hi* memory still 
remains an the last and greatest- administrator ol the Peshwa's 
regime. It is, perhaps, a pity that Mr, Raw!moon has not 
supplied the fuller annotation, which he is bo well qualified 
to make. The spelling of the proper na mes is said to have been 
modernised in this edition. This has not, however, been done 
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uniformly or correctly, and in three pu&iiiges the omission 
of words has made havoc of the sense. The interest of the 
subject matter, however, fully justifies the republican on of 
the Memoir, F, R* CL 


Bbwsali Self-Taught. By the Natural Method w ith Phonetic 
Pronunciation. By Suntti Kumae Chatterji, M.A. 
(Calcutta), D.Lit. (London)* x o r pp. Ix. 199* 
E, Marlborough and Co, $s mf cloth 4s. 

The author ia Professor of Indian Linguistics and Phonetics 
in the Calcutta University p which is a guarantee for the 
reliability of the w ork and of the system which he employs. 
The two outstanding features of the bonk are the distinction 
which is preserved throughout between the current standard 
form of colloquial speech (Chalit Bha §&) and the literary 
language (Sodhu Bkufid J, and the phonetic pronunciation of 
the Bengali words in the vocabularies and conversations. 
The literary language was formerly Kanskritic both in 
vocabulary and construction and differed considerably from 
the spoken language, but is assimilating to it- more and more. 
r [he phonetic transcription is according to the Marlborough 
system of phonetics, but the explanation of it is dearly 
given, and also, where they differ, the corresponding symbols 
of the International Phonetic Association, The alphabet 
and a short specimen of Bengali is given in the Bengali 
character, but, for the rest,, the Roman character is used. 
This is, no doubt, necessary in a book printed in England, at 
the price of this senes* But though this makes it easier to 
learn in the first instance, and ia sufficient fqr purely colloquial 
purposes, the student can only be said to have taught himself 
Bengali when be has taught himself to be familiar with it in 
its own character, in which alone it m written. The 
vocabularies are followed by an outline of grammar, which* 
though condensed into thirty-four pages, appears to cover 
all points of grammar required for the colloquial language. 
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The notes on the phonetic differences between the Sadhu-hham 
find the ChaHt-bhafa are more complete than in previous 
grammars. But certain mil tiers which are essential for a 
knowledge of the Rudhu-bhtitiu, a tick as the rules of sandhi, 
the formation of compound words (jamoj)^ and the inseparable 
prefixes {ujmurga) do not find a place. The syntax, too, is 
very briefly treated, only two pages being given to it. The 
grammar is followed by a aeries of well-chosen conversational 
sentences arranged under different subjects, and inclnde 
idiomatic phrase* and expressions* in which the Bengali 
language is so rich. The I nok is a very reliable one, and the 
student who has gone through it, if he has, at the same time* 
accustomed himself to writ*? the words in the Bengali 
character* will have acquired ;l .sound knowledge of the 

language- E. EL (X Walsh, 


The Art of the Pal Empire of Bengal. By J, C. French, 
1.0,3, 8j x hi, pp. vfii, 26, with 33 plates* Oxford 
University Press. Humphrey Milford, 1928. 

This book lb concerned solely with art. It dues not profess 
to deal with iconography or history. The Pill dynasty reigned 
from the seventh to the eleventh centum* a.u. Out knowledge 
of the Pal kings i.s mainly derived 1 from the Inscriptiona on 
copper-plate gmuts. Though the Pill kings were Buddhists, 
Buddhism and Hinduism were at that time existing peacefully 
side by side* and the art of that period is mixed with the then 
prevalent Tantric cult* and which gives it a vitality, which is 
in strong contrast with the surviving classical spirit of the art 
of the previous Gupta period. Although the capital of the 
empire was at Gaur, m Northern Bengal, the second and third 
rulers of this dynasty, Dharnutpala and Dcvapala extended 
their conquests over Northern India* and the chief examples 
of its art have been found in Bihar. Out of the thirty-four 
examples given in the plates, the provenance of three is not 
known, but is probably Bihar r and, of the remainder* more than 
-mjm. januamt IP29. 11 
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half stb from places in Bihar, eight of them being from the 
recent excavations at Nalanda, snd h of the other fifteen images 
which exist, bearing inscriptions of the Pal dynasty, a list of 
which is given, only one, from the Dacca district, is from 
Bengal, one being from Sarnath in Benares, and the rest are 
from the Gaya district, and from Kalands and other parts of 
Bihar, The author, however, calls attention to the fact that 
at MahaHthiin, in the Bogra district of Bengal, from which 
the image on Pb TIT is derived, there exist the remains of an 
extensive city of this period, whose excavation would probably 
lead to valuable discoveries. 

The beat examples of the art of the Pal dynasty are of the 
period of Devapala, the early part of the tenth century, 
and the greater part of the examples given, including all the 
EMail metal images fonnd at Nhluuda, are nf this period. Alter 
this the art declines* "The next five kings are mere names, but 
their names on the images serve to date the eh and to trace the 
art in its decline. There was a temporary revival in the reign 
of Mahipala, the first thirty years of tire eleventh century, 
but it did not last. 

The author mentions an in ter eating survival of the Pal 
dynasty which he found in certain of the hill states in the 
Punjab, where there is ft strong tradition that the ruling 
families of Sukhct, Keonthal, Kashtwar, and Mandi are 
descended from l " The Eaj&s of Ganr in Bengal f \ 

The characteristic of the Pal art, is its virility, and the 
similarity of the art- of the contemporary Tang dynasty of 
China would lead to the conclusion that the Chinese is a 
copy of the fmlion art of this period. 

The author has done well to bring together these examples 
of the art of the Pal empire, which has so strongly influenced 
the art- of NepiI T up to the present time, and from which 
the art of Tibet is mainly derived ; and which, until recent 
years, has been overshadowed by that of the Sen dynasty 
which succeeded it. 


E. H. C. Walsh. 
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Culayamsa. Being the more recent part of the Mshavnnisa, 
Edited by WlLHXLM Geiger, Two vole, London : Pali 
Text Society, 192-5—7, 

Budehadatta s Masuals, Part IL Vuiay&vinicchaya mid 
Uttamvimcohaya, summaries of the Yinaya Fitaka, 
edited, for the first time in Europe, by A. P. 
Budbhadatta, London ; Pali Text Society, 1920. 

The Book of Kindred Sayings (Samyutta Xieaya) oh 
Grouped Suttab, Part TV, Translated by F. L. 
Woodward, With nn introduction by Mrs. Rhys Davids. 
Pali Text Society Translation Series* Xo. I4 + London. n.d + 
Professor Geiger ? edition of the Maharaw.'Sa is now com* 
plete, and it contains all that ran be desired in a critical 
edition. The extremely interesting introduction to the 
Ctlhivam$f 2 [for so it seems wo must now call the latter part) 
carnet further and make* still more convincing the con¬ 
clusions which the editor Inis fnr long held concerning the 
Ceylon Chronicles, and we are promised a translation with 
further discussion of the problems involved. One of the 
admirable indexes consists of twenty pages of words not 
found in the Pali dictionaries. The P # T*S. dictionary for some 
reason omitted words found only in the AhhitUifimippaUpikd. 
Nearly a hundred of them now appear in this list, 

Buddha dal ta’s summaries of the Yinaya. say? the editor, 
were intended to assist learning by heart h when books were 
not available so easily as at present. But they have also an 
independent value through the fact that they were compiled 
by a contemporary of Biiddhaghosu, and embody same of the 
material of the old commentaries, severnl of which are referred 
to by name. They also give us indications of the state of the 
text at the time, ns well as of the mode of interpretation. There 
is no mention of Buddhaghosa. who, so the editor thinks, 
was rather earlier. Another interesting fact is that these works 
represent not Ceylon Buddhism but the Buddhism of South 
India, where they were compiled, and they will probably 
contribute something to the history of mediaeval Buddhism. 
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The first of the works fluminarizca the \ Inaya rules in about 
3.0CK) verges. The second is a supplement, but not a mere 
abbreviating of the first. It goes through the same matter in 
324 verses r largely in eatechiem form, and then gives a number 
of classified lists, which form the bulk of the work. The 
Rev. Mabflthefa is to be congratulated on producing such a 
scholarly edition* :ind one so well adapted to the needs of 
Western students, 

Mr, Woodward's volume* like the previous ones, is not a 
mere translation, but- a valuable commentary and Help to 
overcoming the frequent perversities of Tver's test. It is a 
he&lthy sign to find among recent translators such an unsettled 
atato of opinion about the rendering of technical terms* 
TathSgQla remains, but # 1 tgata is “ happy one ", Do we really 
get any nearer to hktujam by substituting fE Exalted One " 
for 11 Blessed One ” ? Lord Chalmers, like the modem 
Buddhists, translates it " Lord \ hut Mr. "Woodward uses 
11 Lord pr for bhodanta, a term not peculiar to the Lord, Who 
would guess that " person-pack ” stands for Sfi tekfitja, and that 
i iUaifia-pnrisa (not trftara-) becomes #K superman "1 It 
appears that bow we may sometimes translate nimtja by 
41 hell” and (according to Mrs. Rhys Davids in the intro¬ 
duction) bhikkftu by 11 monk Mrs. Khya Davids finds the 
Magga. the Way, in the pages addressed to laymen, which 
promise that- those who live wisely and well slut]] he reborn 
in the Heaven World, *' How absurd, m face of such pages, 
appear the opinions of person h who will not. carefully read 
them, that Buddhism was originally a system of ethics with 
no call for faith in the unseen, and a metaphysic centring iu 
the unreality of nun or self.” It was the Sangha, the body 
specially trained to cany »m the Master's teaching* which 
11 not only decentralized the Huy, but also dropped from it 
the wayfarer 


E. Ji Thomas. 
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CfiYUON Mum Zeit deb Kijnigb Bhivaxekla Baku und 
Frank Xavkiu?, 1033-43. By O* SeiitmuAMHEK and 
B. A. Voretz-Sich . Veriag der Asia Major, Leipzig, 1928. 

Iii this well got lip book of two volumes, the learned authors 
have reproduced no less than 143 documents, “ sources for 
the history of the Portuguese as well as of the Franciscan 
and Jesuit Mission in Ceylon. 1 The majority of the documents 
are from tbs archives in Portugal : the earliest is dated 
26th November, 1539, the latest loth September, 1502. The 
value of these original papers need not be emphasized, and 
it is now possible accurately to reconstruct the history of 
Ceylon during the period covered by them, This has been 
admirably done in the Introduction* 

Bhttvaueka Bahu VII, we now know, came to the throne 
of Kotto in 1521 (pp. 283, 584) on the assassination of his 
predecessor Yijaya Bahu YTL and it was not long before be 
fell out with his more energetic and abler brother Mayadumie, 
who on the partition of Yijayu Baliuk dominions had secured 
for himself the kingdom of 8ltawaka. r The antagonism between 
the brothers colours the whole history of the period* Docu¬ 
ment 1 tells of the help sent by the Portuguese to Bhuvnueka 
Bahu against Mayadonne. supported by the Samorin of 
Calient. In the very next document we find raised the 
question of the succession to the Kiitte throne ; .May."utmine 
was to hie kept out at all coats* Bhuvanoka Bobu w ished the 
crown to be secured for his daughters son, Dhumiapilu. but 
rival claims were put forward on behalf of the prince -Togo 
and his brother, later known as Com Luis, the king's sons 
by a wife of inferior birth. The importance of this question 
led to the well-known embassy to Lisbon at the end of 154 I. 
ami tlie r er ogn it ion of I )harmopala o-s the hi 1 1 r by f he king 
oi Portugal, who crowned the effigy of the baby prince. 

Great hopes were entertainer[ in Portugal for the conversion 
of Ceylon, which BbuYaneka Bahu a ambassador, in spite of 
later deni ids. undoubtedly led the Portuguese to expect. The 
result wna the first Franciscan mission to the Island, The 
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friars, however, found the dispositions of the king very 
different; from what they had been represented to be. "While 
ready at first to make concessions in favour of converts and 
to give presents to the churches, he had no intention of 
becoming a Christ inn himself. He soon adopted a policy of 
definite obstruction, due Ln some degree at least to the 
practical exemption of the converts from the royal jurisdic¬ 
tion, and even went so far as to kill his own son Jugo in 1544^5, 
The result of this murder was the flight of his other son, 
Dnm Luis, and of this youth's cousin, Horn Joao P to Goa, 
where;. however* both died early in 154G. The same anti- 
Christ Ian and nnti-Portugucse policy is seen about the same 
period in the kingdom of JafEna, where the Mannar martyrs 
paid the penalty for their adherence to the new religion 
towards the end of 1514. The hostility to Christianity' on 
the part of Ehuvaneka Baku and of the loc al Portuguese 
officials was such that- St. Francis Xavier went in disgust 
to Japan (D. 115). 

Ehuvuneku Eahu also at one time allied himself with hi* 
inveterate enemy, Mayadunne, against Kandy 1 the object, 
it is said, being to establish themselves in the bill country 
in order to be independent of Portugal. The shiftiness of 
the king of Kotte naturally resulted in suspicion oo the 
part, of the Portuguese, who at length definitely made sn ally 
of Mayadmme, and it was at the hands of a Portuguese that 
Bhuvaneka Balia died, being shot on an unknown date about 
the middle of 155L The Viceroy's attempt to fasten the 
blame on Mayadunne and to explain the plundering of the 
royol palace and of the Tooth He Ik* temple does not carry 
conviction (D. 127). The assassination was fatal to the 
Portuguese , Dharrnapal* was abandoned by his subjects, 
and Mayadnnne became the leal master of the low country 
of C eylom The character of Bhuvaneka Eahu is portrayed 
in Document 16 (p. 127). 

A number of letters deal with the kingdom of Kandy and 
its relations with the Portuguese and the other native powers 
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i A the Island. Here again the king endeavoured to secure 
Portuguese help by a pretence at conversion to Christianity. 

Considerable light is thrown on the subject of the mardla 
or death duty* by which the movables of a deceased man 
escheated to the king (PD, 16, 34, 77, I2T); Christians ware 
exempted from this burden, with the result that death-bed 
conversions were a subject of complaint. Bhiivaneka Ruhus 
policy towards the converts m the matter of land held by 
service tenure is set out in his letter to Dorn Joao de Castro, 
dated 12th November, 1545 (D. 34), in which he states : 
11 And as to the lands (held) of favour, I wish to tel! you of 
what manner they are,' to wit: from ancient times until 
now the bygone tings gave these lands to whom they wished, 
and, having given them, if (the holders) fell sick of any 
aickness by reason of being cripples or of old age and they 
could not go to watch at their palaces or could not go to war 
and disobeyed them in any way that may be, they wonld 
take away from them the said lands, which I cannot do if 
they are Christ ians T nor do I dare so much as to speak to 
them, "Wherefore ] do not have jurisdiction over them, 
and for this reason I take from them the lands, as many as 
become (Christians)/" 

An Item of interest is the use of Tamil at the court of 
Katte, disclosed by the letters of Bhuvaneka Balm ; this 
bad been suspected before. Tn 1546 the king of Kandy asked 
of NKyMwm* a cabaya in the Portuguese fashion and a barret 
cap (D. 64). The present Kandyan four-cornered hat almost 
certainly is the descendant of the barret cap ; the long- 
sleeved Kandyan jacket is known as Juwan hdUf: n “Juan 
jacket/ 1 

In the matter of coinage the “ patn fP or loaf of gold equal 
to twenty calomjtM weight Is mentioned in Kandy (D* 64). 
tn 1547 complaint is made of the debasement of the currency 
by Bhuvuneka Baku (lb 100). In Documents 04, 05 t and 79 
dealing with Kandy in 1546 n fatiams of the country are 
Bpoken of T As 2,400,000 were the equivalent of 25,000 pard&os p 
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tbey were* most probably of base silver. My deduction, 
therefore!, in Ceyfon Coins and Cumnaj/, p. I75 r as to the 
derivation of the later silver :s Sinhalese fanam f+ from the 
Kftttu " new furnmi T> of base gold was mistaken. 

The following errors have been noticed :— 
pp. 12d p 135 : the word C&rea is supposed to represent 
Karfayan ; it is ready Kamiymt, 
p. 127 : Changatar, This is not directly from the Tali, 
but from the Tamil naftlraMar* 

p* 198; The signature of Bhuviuieka Bahu does not 
represent Sri, but SvaslL If b a clear debasement of the form 
with subscript V and T found in the earlier medieval inscrip¬ 
tions, Milyaduime used the first two letters Son,. The pSVf* 
so faint] tat in the late Kandyan copper-plates, appears as 
the sign manual of the king of Kandy [Plate U). 

P- -49b : The par dan d'miro was of six, not of five, tailgas, 
p* 525: Plate I clearly proves that “ Joan o Key tr docs 
not exist-. The legend trim*: Pnrnttukkalukku uiunne 
kondu pora kattu. This. I suggest* means: Letter sent to 
Portugal before (the other copies) H It. thus is the equivalent 
of “ 1*. via ” + which precedes the Tamil sentence, 
p, 559 : The signature is not in Tamil, but in tirautha 
letters. 

These, however, are slight blemishes. It ns ay also bo 
suggested that Xh Topare PP on p B ls PolonnartiwYi, which 
appears in maps under this name before the ancient city 
was ^ discovered £ * Oupalao " on p + 421 may be Tamil 
uppafa m,salt pan / 1 

In conclusion we may note that these interesting volumes 
contain a full bibliography, notes on the archives and imnui- 
scripts, and an introduction giving the history of Ceylon 
from 1539 to 1552, according to the texts now published, ns 
wt, U an analysis ol the various historical works on the 
period. There is also a map of Ceylon, two plates, and a good 
index. The authors arc to be congratulated on their 
achievement, H. W. CormiscTO*. 
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Prince Vi java Pam of Ceylon, 1634-51. By P, E., 
Pieris. Colombo, lfiSS. 

Dr Picris once more has given to the student of Ceylon 
history a translation oI original documents connected with 
Portuguese rule in the Island. The little book under review 
denis exclusively with Prince Vijayupiibp who after quarrelling 
with his brother* king Rajasimhfl 11 of Kandy, went over 
to the Portuguese and ended his duvs In exile. 

The translation is marred by the unnecessary use of 
Portuguese words in passages where good English is available. 
This occasionally must render the translation difficult of 
understanding by the casual reader, who, lor instance., can 
hardly be expected to know what is meant by the fi Re mo 5 \ 
Unfamiliarity with ucde^iaatic&l terminology also has led to 
results which strike the English reader as peculiar ; lor 
example. ** the High Pontiff Utbailo Vlll/ + w the ship of 
Sdo Pedro/' “Done at Rome at Sac Pedro/* " Innocencio 
the Tenth/' Again a Franc I scan Guardian is needlessly 
called 11 Guardian The Archbishop of “Mira w t of comae, 
was the titular holder of the well-known see of Myra, But 
in .spite of these defects Dr. Fieris is to be congratulated on 
hia work. 

Of interest is the fact revealed in Document 10 that Yijuya- 
jala wrote to his brother in Tamil* This had been the court 
language of the kings of Korte. And again the appearance 
in, the seventeenth century of ihe title “ Vedamitra " in 
Document 12* This doe?? not conceal “ some form of the 
word 1 Bandera ’/' as supposed by the translator, but is the 
Sinhalese Vi, which is found in use in the Koite 
period and in the sixteenth century inscription at the Naths 
Devale in Kandy. It apparently means “ His Majesty 1P or 
14 His Highness ", 


H. W. Co liking ton. 
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Mu + jam AL-Mu^AxmFLN'; By Mahmud Hasan at-TqnkL 
Bui rife i Matba'ah T^yj^arali, ISA A Eva. 3£o pp* 

The author p who is still lining „ has conceived the plan of 
writ tug in eleven volumes a work contain ing biographies of 
ail Arabic authors of whom he is able to find notices with a 
list of all their works whether known to exist in manuscript 
or print at the present date. As far as my knowledge goes, 
four of these volumes are ready for the press a aid the author 
is working upon the remainder. 

The first volume, after giving the reasons for composing such 
a large undertaking, deals with the various t=cicures practised 
by the Arabs, or upon which there exist works in the Arabic 
language. The principal guides have been the works of Tush 
Koprii Zadeh and Ililjjji Khalifah, but when Lhe author deals 
with the 1 heological sciences he draws freely upon nil manner 
of other works and at tunes becomes very explicit^ As is 
natural for an Indian author, great predominance is 
given in this section to the Hanafl school. Very interesting 
is the chapter dealing with witchcraft, where he discusses the 
lawfulness of practising this black art by a Muslim- Ills 
conclusion is that it is permitted if the study has for h* aim 
to counteract the evil practices of others. A section here is 
in Persian (pp, 322^1), taken from the MsdiLrij un-Nubiiwwnk 
of 4 Abd ul-Ilaqq DjblnwE. The printer in Syria, unaware 
that he was printing in another language, has in this part 
heaped up misprints, but I believe they can all be rectified 
by anyone acquainted with the Persian language, The 
Persian citation contains the account of how the Prophet 
was bewitched by the Jews so that he was smitten with 
forgetfulness. It is not quite dear whether the author of the 
Mii'jam believes in the correctness of the tale or not. The 
chief value of the work will lie in the later volumes containing 
the biographies and bibliographical details; these depend 
greatly upon the quality of the sources drawn upon, and at 
the beginning T must warn the author and publisher! that 
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the greatest, care must be taken to give the names of persons 
and books correctly, Here analogy does not help and I find 
the celebrated Maghribl scholar Biizslk who spent his life in 
Syria and continued the History of Tbn ‘Asaldr, repeatedly 
called al-Biraani 

The book is printed on good paper and in dear type. It. is 
published by fund* supplied by the govern men t of Haider£bad f 
and should become a very useful work of reference. 1 cannot 
give a list of all the errors 1 in the Persian section referred to 
above, but I have noted the following in the margins of 
ray copy. 

p. 12, read ^ r r for 1 v , v - p, To, read lor ; 

p. fio n 3, read ; p. 105, 2,, read <Jid ■ p h 106 , 13, 

read for lYj ; in, the preceding line read V j.; 
p. 109, 3 a.f. r read ? P< 110* 5,read p.120, 

— tT 

lfi F the name of the celebrated Koran-readcr is t-bayy, not 
Abi j, 1 ; p. 121, 19 r read l p* 123, read Sufyan ibn 

1 Uyi in ah; E|. 5 li] id 8 p read \ j*\ j and \ ; tin o 6, t h e name 

of the tradition fct is Abu Bakr ibn A hi Shaibah ; p^ 135, 7, 
the name of the traditionist is Ibn Hibbiiu (not with Jim) ; 
p. 159, 9, read -U' JlJ i p. 158, 7, read illcy ; line 12, 

omit the word l^Lf^ it is not Arabic ; line 16, Hulagu was 
not a son of Jingiz Khan, but a grandson; line 19, the Mandfik 
Sultans eanuot be called Salatln aPAiab; p r 1S4 P 8* read 
; p. 191 r l s Qais wa G ha dan is wrung, it is Qais 

"Alan without Waw ; line 4 t read jLi and pjl ; P- 139, 

4 T read according to the Durur ubKammah be died 

"IS. nnt 72S ; p r 2] ], % read ^J 1 la—, not ; line 13 t 

read Jl jjl p not J 1 j ^J T so also on the next, page twice ; 
+* +* ■ 
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p. 212, 4, Dhahabl did not continue his large history to the 
year 740, but only to TOO ; p, 219, 3 a.L, I believe here 
jtUL ^ la intended ; p. 270. 8, read ; p* 28G, 

9-10* this is a verse, and ought to have been set out as such , 

R Kmneow. 


Note on Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasion. By 
W, BEitTiiuuir London: Gibb Memorial 1923. 

It is not my intention to any anything about the excellence 
of this work, but m reading through the work T made wunc 
notes which may be of general interests 

p, HS T al-Hfikim (not ahHakiml is generally known as Ibn 
nl-Bayyi* (not uLBajyi*}; he is the author of the large 
collection of t mi lit Ion recently published in Four large voliunes 
in Ha id era ba J. II is hi story of Tv ishipur i a c itc d very I re q uent 3 v 
by Ibn Hujur m the Lisdn by Dahabt, ami in tile 

J a iGahir ai-MwTT x nh ; from tMa it is certain that manuscripts 
existed in the eight li century of the Hi j rah in Syria and Egypt. 

p. 33^ notes. The Hitfnnj of Jmjaniyyak (Sur^anj), by 
Tlamzah IsLahaiaT, i^ F I am sure, a clear error for the I tutor if 
nf JtujSnj by Hamzah b. Yusuf as Sahml td-Jurjiini. of which 
a manuscript is preserved at Oxford (i # 7*16) T 

p. 189. The reading al-Qaarl alone can l>e right heeauEe the 
num was a Yamanite as opposed to the Mu juris ; the tribe of 
Quahair which the author suggests mve Mu Juris. 

p. 274, misprint 493 for 403, as the date of the death of 
the ilak. 

The author will agree with me that in .statements of fact 
or dates the Arabic authors as a rule deserve greater credence, 
especially if the Persian manuscripts are of late date, owing to 
the habitual carelessness and slovenliness of Fere Ian .scribes. 

F. Krexkow, 
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Die Yjeflzejleu nis "Omar Chajjam, uhcrjratzt- n&eti der 
Bod ley'ached Hand thrift von Walter ton der 
Forte N, HI pp, p 8vo. Hamburg, 1927. 

‘Omar Khayyam has not obtained in Germany the same 
celebrity as in England, though translations were made at 
an early date and by translators who were also poets of 
xenowii like von Schark add Eodenstedt, The latter made 
a selection while Sehack translated nearly all found in the 
editio prpneeps of Calcutta. The translation of Mr. von der 
Forten is, as the title states, a rendering of the quatrains found 
in the Bodleian MS., to which arc added a number recently 
discovered by Chrifltedaen and published in the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society, The translator, though keeping as 
closely to the text in his interpretation, baa been able to give 
a much better German conception of the Persian poet think 
has been tlie fortune of his predecessors, and several quatrains 
are little gem^ of poetry in their new garb. The edition is 
no “ Mi lion tie luxe ’ r , like most translations of 'Omar, and 
in every way equal to similar editions published in other 
languages. 

Y. K. 


RuttAtYYAT al-Khaytam, With Arabic prose and metrical 
translation. By Jamil Slug! az-ZahawT. five. 72 pp« 
Baghdad : Matbft l at ubFurat* 1928, 

This is a selection of 1W quatrains by 'Omar Khayyam 
made by an Arab author who enjoya a high reputation as a 
poet in the * Iraq and lands of the Arabic tongue. In each 
case the Persian text 10 given and then followed by an Arabic 
translation. in prose- and verse, the metres in the latter varying 
according to the requirements for giving an exact rendering. 
This is carried out with remarkable skill T but in one case I 
notice that the translator selected one quatrain which was 
perhaps too outspoken in its heresy, so that he had to alter 
the meaning. In No. 9 of the selection the Persian poet says : 
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jiS'" t-e*£ l ^ " Weak in Intellect wax 

lie who belittles wine”, which is left untranslated In the 
rhymed version. and in the prose version he renders ifc “ and 
he who belittles it is short-witted Otherwise the translator 
has followed his text very closely, and rendered the meaning 
a a clearly as the two languages permit. 

F. Krenkovt. 


Sternglaltre und Stern peutung, By Frank Boll. 

I.'nter IMjlwiikLiiLg von Carl Bezold. Xhdtte Aulluge von 
. Giindel, sii, 21L pp., 20 plates and map, 8 vq. 

Leipzig-Berlin : E, (1. Teubncr, 1926. Lis. fid. 

The beat translation id the title of this book would probably 
Le " StaT-Ijore . It rovers the double meaning of faith in 
the stars and the interpretation of the stars. It is more limn 
astrology, for it. com[irises also the fundamental principles 
of Lhe more scientific investigation known as astronomy. 
Whether astrology is now a thing of the past is a matter of 
conjecture. In one form or another it still survives in the 
folk-lore of many nations. This ancient Babylonian science 
has dominated nil the civilized lint ions for at least two 
thousand years, and yet no comprehensive history of astrology 
has hitherto been compiled. A first attempt, and rather 
modest, has been made by Professor Boll, assisted by the well- 
known Oriental scholar. Professor Bezold, to supply such 
a handbook, preparatory to the greater work which they 
contemplated. Death has carried both authors away, and 
Professor Gun del has published an enlarged edition into which 
he 1ms incorporated all the notes found in Bolls copy. The 
Oriental origin and progress of this science is shown by 
Professor Bezold, and its subsequent development is given in 
a masterly manner by Professor Boh. Succinct as the treatment 
of the vast material has been, it is, however, of inestimable 
value, ns it is thus far the only comprehensive treatment of 
the history of star-lore, and at the same time the authors have 
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given n fall bibliography of the subject. This has been greatly 
enriched by the latest editor. Professor Gandhi. The book 
contains besides forty-eight- illustrations in the text and on 
twenty plates, and also a &tar-rnnp T as well as an excellent 
register. It is printed with the usual care and beauty so 
conspicuous in all the publications of E. Q . Teubner. 

It Caster. 


Etltdes sur le Zoroastrisme l*e la Fer^e Antique. By 

Arthur Christenseln. 8* T pp r 59. Kobenhavn; Anrlr. 

Fred. Host & Son, 1928. 

The contribution of Professor Christensen to the criticism 
of the Avesta consists u£ a series of minute examinations of 
a number of Yaats, He endeavours to combat the results 
arrived at by others, especially by Hertel. as to the date of 
their composition, nod he comes to the conclusion that wc 
have, in Vast 1-h the oldest remnants of ZnrojiRtmii literature. 
This Yust r together with 19 and 10, he ascribes to a pre- 
Achemenian period or. latest, contemporary with the 
Achemenum. jll .spite of the mass of legendary matter cootained 
in these Yaats, which points tin questionably to a later develop¬ 
ment in Zoroastrian teaching. To a period probably of the 
fourth century b,o. Ilc ascribes seven more Yasts, and only 
the Vend id ad and Yust 9 [s of the time of the Arsacides, whilst 
Yast IS is probably a little later. Tt is especially Yaats 13 
to which the author has de 1 voted moat of Lis attention, studying 
it from many points of view, as also the formation of some 
of the personal names contained in the list of that Ysst, the 
three-partite division of the world, and about the Kayimldes in 
thesr relation to the Achcmcnians, The story of the division 
of the world into three parts, from which the author tries 
to deduce some definite conclusions, does not seem, however* 
to be so old, and belongs probably to a wide cycle of legends 
also discussed by me in my edition of the Samaritan Asatir. 
In the last portion of this essay, Professor Christensen has 
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collected all the references found in the ancient literature 
about Zervnn, time without limit, ’ from the Gath sis down 
to £sIuuaH.tanh The problem of Zervan and his, position in 
Zoroastrianism is now tbo object of much heated diacuasion 
amongst Iranian scholars, and this marshalling of sources 
is therefore a very welcome contribution towards its eluchla- 
tion. ft is only at the hand of original sources, in this case 
\ery feu in mnnber r that there lies the possibility of its 
wllItifflL 4L gIsteh. 


Oi lfc Testament Essays. Papers read Wore the Society 
for Old Testament Study at its Eighteenth Meeting, held 
at Keble College, Oxford, 27th-30th September, 192L 
«vo 5 171 pp. London: Charles Griffin & Co. fc 1 ->27. 
Price IDs. 

This volume is a welcome sign of the awakening desire for 
international co-operation in matter scientific. At the 
invitation of the Society for Old Testament Study a number 
of scholars, English and Continental, foregathered in Oxford 
in September of last year. This volume contains the result 
of their deliberations. Sixteen lectures delivered on that 
occasion are here printed. They constitute a valuable 
contribution to the study of the Old Testament. 

It would be difficult to discriminate between one paper 
and another, (specially when one like the present writer 
holds views diametrically opposed to those expressed by many 
of these scholars. It must be left to the student of the Old 
Testament to select and to appraise them according to the 
pomt of View which appeals to him most. With few exception* 
these papers adopt the standpoint of Higher Criticism. 
Some, l,ke Professor Locks, find the Bible full of nm»Ic 
Professor Gunkel writes very beautifully on the poetry of the 
, ^testing aim 13 the article by Dr. S. A. Cook on 
Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, whilst Professor G 4 
Cooke would find further material for his study of Rwklel 
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xxviii in the treatment of the legends of Nimrod and Hiram 
in my edition of the Samaritan Secrets of Moses, This 
material may perhaps further amplify Professor Cooke's 
suggested interpretation of this chapter. Dr. G r Driver 
publishes his paper on the Tctragrammaton which he also 
read in a somewhat fuller form at a meeting of (he Royal 
Asiatic Society, 

The Society ia to he thanked for its spirited endeavour again 
to focus successfully the study of the Old Testament. It is 
a pity, however, that such a high price had to be charged, 
since it must prove prohibitive to msuv. 

An index might with advantage have been added. 

AL Raster. 


Teie I nth an and Christi ax Miracles of Walking on the 
Water, By William Norm ax Brown. 8vq, Id pp, 
London and Chicago : The Open Court Publishing Co,, 
Chicago, 1928. 52. 

In this essay Professor Brown raises again the problem of 
the intercourse between India and the West, and the possibility 
of the transmission of legends and tales from that country to 
Syria and Palestine. He limits himself in his investigation 
to the miracles in connection with walking on the water found 
in Buddhist literature and in the Gospel narrative. There 
arc T no doubt, parai^b in other literatures, but here only 
Buddhist stories are considered. 

The idea which has hitherto been entertained that there 
was no connection between one country and another, however 
distant, gives way under the weight of modem discoveries. 
Nations have never lived quite separated from one another, 
and trade-routes were used not only by merchants, hut also 
by pilgrims and missionaries. Another question, however, is 
the dependence of one set of stories upon another. Against 
this assumption there is always the alternative hypothesis 
of independent origin. Some five and twenty years ago on 

JTUS, JANI'AHT 1^ T ;J2 
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the occasion o t the Folklore Congress, 1 ventured to 
the view t Ls±t where wo have a complexity of incidents in two 
wets of legends, such in dependent origin is utterly' impossible. 
T am glad to find that Professor "Brown—unquestionably by 
independent study—comes to precisely the same conclusions. 
On the strength of these conclusions he finds the source of 
Peter walking on the waters in the Jataka 190, where the lay 
pupil also walks on the water to meet his master. 

The w alking of Jesus finds its parallel in the similar walking 
of Buddha on the waves of the aea as represented in the 
Sanchi sculpture. Professor Brown rightly points out that 
there are no exact Biblical parallels, for here the people walk 
dry shod over the earth, the waters being separated. I ahuu3tl 
like to adduce the only parallel in Jewish literature known 
to me ; it is of jl somewhat late origin, but it is Interesting 
simply to connect it with the p&L-udo-Me*riali T David Alioy* 
the hero of Lord ReunoTi^field's novel of the same name. 
He as said to have Hruled his pursuers by rolling up his turban 
and walking on at across the river* 

M. Habtrr, 


7ur A^trulqg ic. a i* Works of Abraham ibn Ezra. A 
literary and linguistic study with special reference to the 
Old French translation of Hug in. By Raphael Lew, 
Bvq 3 172 pp. John Hopkins Studios In Romance 
Literatures and Languages, vii. Baltimore and Park 
1927. 

Modern scholars turn in increasing numbers towards the 
investigation of the sources of the Milled “ pseudo-sciences " 
of the Middle Ages, and foremost to those of alchemy and 
astrology The above publication is an important contribu¬ 
tion towards the history of astrology in Europe Xo Jess 
R personality than that of Abraham ibn Ezra now appears 
to have been one whose writing*exercised the deepest influence 
on this science in the Middle Ages. 
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Abell Ezra was hitherto known chiefly as one of the must 
acute commentators of the Bible, a great grammarian and a 
profound mathematician. We now learn that he was also 
the author of a number of astrological treatises which have 
enjoyed the highest reputation among the best-known 
astrologers. His influence went far beyond Jewish circles, 
for already h as early as 1573, these writings, compiled between 
1140 and 1150, were translated into French by a certain 
Hag in, a Jew, in the house of the canon, Henry Bate, of 
Malines, Professor Levy shown m detail that this translation 
has been the basis, of all the other translations either fuller 
in 3 >&rL which appeared in almost every European language. 
Foremost nmong these is the complete Latin rendering gf 
Peter d'Abano, utilized by Tycho da Brahe and Copernicus. 
Among others there are also two English translations, one 
of them by Culpeper. 

Altogether a remarkable chapter of literary history is here 
revealed, which goes back to Hebrew ami Arabic sources, 
for Aben Ezra made extensive use of Arabic astrological 
writings, principally those of the Jew Maskala, He knew, 
gf course, a large number of undent writers, Greek and 
Arabic, the former through the Arabic, whom he quotes freely. 

The original Hebrew text has hitherto remained 
unpublished, and Professor Levy has rendered a signal 
service to echo] elf* for having drawn detailed attention to a 
work of such interest and importance, lie himself is now 
preparing an edition of the Old French translation of Tlugin. 

M. CrASTES. 


Byzantine Art, By Rayford Peirce and Roy.ill Tyler. 
ftvo„ 56 pp. p with one hundred plates in collotype, 
London; Ernest Renn, Ltd.. 1958. Price 21b. net. 

In ten pages the authors of this book give us a summary 
description of the rise and full of Byzantine art. As they 
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point out r it is practically independent, in its origin and later 
development, of Christian influences, though fully represented 
ui the sacred monuments, On the contrary, the very 
beginnings can be seen in pagan art, influenced by tho East, 
and already ns old ass the period of Diocletian. Later mt r 
especially after the wars of Heraclltis with the Persians, the 
Sassanian influence becomes a dominating factor in Byzantine 
art. It is seen more and more clearly that Byzantium was a 
connecting link between East and West, and that much of 
the Western culture was an imitation, often debased, of the 
Byzantine. Byzantine art comes to an end with the last 
Crusade, when in 1201 the Franks fmmd their 11 Holy Lund ,r 
in Byzantium, looked upon the Greeks as the Ai Paynim ”, 
and finished their conquest with the sack of Constantinople, 
The rich booty which they found in the Churches and palaces 
of Constantinople was carried to the West, where it has been 
preserved to a large extent in private and public collections. 
To these the authors have gone, and with great diligence and 
rare they have been able to reproduce on a hundred plates 
much that is most- representative and characteristic* Statues 
and coins, chalices and ivories, silken shrouds (many coloured), 
and many other ornaments have been here arranged chrono¬ 
logically, The authors rightly refuse, with few exceptions, 
to reproduce coins, which on their part are the best specimens 
of the Byzantine art. They are very difficult to reproduce, 
and bearing in mind that these plates are in collotype with 
black on a sepia ground, such reproductions might have been 
a distinct failure. One novel point deserves mentioning. 
It is tn t3ie effect that the iconoclastic movement, in spite of 
its wholesale deatrudim of sacred images, or rather in 
consequence thereof, has given to Byzantine art* a newer and 
broader outlook, and some of the finest works of the ninth 
and tenth centuries were due to this new impulse* Each plate 
ia minutely described, but one cannot help €'Xpresting some 
regret that no attempt has been made to reproduce in colour* 
some, at least, of these specimens. 
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They lack the fine artistic finish and the aesthetic beauty 
which would have added so much to a better appreciation of 
the Byzantine art, 

M. Gaetee. 


L'Art Hittite. Far Edmond ForTlElt T Meuibre de iTnstitut* 
Premier Fascicule, pp. 100 and plates, 4to, Tjihrarie 
arienfcaliate Paul Geutlmer, Faria, 1936* 

As this first section of M. Pottieris work on TIittite art- 
contains no Jess than 121 finely drawn reproductions, the 
exceeding richness of this section of ancient artistic production 
is beyond all question. This was naturally to be expected 
when we consider how rich a field of discovery Hrttite territory 
has constituted during the last sixty years or more. It is a 
matter of considerable regret that we are unable os yet to 
read the hieroglyphic tests from Hamath and the other sites 
where these noteworthy inscriptions are found. On the other 
hand, the cuneiform Hrttite mseriptioiis have been very 
useful aa far as they can be read, and the fact that they sto 
A ryan is a matter of considerable interest, as they must give 
the earliest form of Aryan speech known* The same may 
therefore also be said with regard to the art, which in many 
respects resembles that of the Assyrians, especially in the 
military scenes of the time af Assur-u&^ir-pal. 

ft is only when going through a book like this that one 
realizes the great progress which has been made of late years 
in the study of the antiquities of that long-lost nation s the 
Hitfates, otherwise Ci the Children of Heth *\ Who would 
have thought, before the discovery of those antiquities, that 
L " the Children of Heth " had been such a great nation as the 
researches have since shown them to have been that the 
Israelites were once reckoned with the Hittitcs—as they were 
also with the Amoritea —A murru t which gave ita name to the 
weat cardinal point ? 

A\Tieii looking at the pictures in this book so thoroughly 
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carried out, the thought strikes the reader: flow like the 
Assyrian sculptures those of the nitrites are—find yet how 
unlike. Was one derived, from the other, and if so. which was 
the earlier ? All that can be said is. that the Hittite sculptures 
seem, to have preceded those of Assyria, nnd that, although 
they show a eertain technique atid style of their own, they are 
to all appearance far from being as finished. This raiv in 
part- be due to the fact that the stone used by the Hittites is 
rougher, and therefore must have been more difficult to work 
satisfactorily. To this must lie added the fact that their 
costumes, manners, customs, and religion were somewhat 
different, and therefore different in type and feeling, Hittite 
sculpture may, in fart, have been somewhat less formal, and 
this, with the smoothness of the stone—uenemLJy alabaster 
or limestone—may have made Assyrian sculpture more 
polished, (hough, in its earlier stages, more uncouth. It is 
doubtful, as all who have studied it will probably admit, 
whether Hittite art ever began to approach the perfection 
of Assyrian art front say, the time of Sennacherib to that of 
A&Surbanipal—especially the latter. 

On the other hand, the art of the Ilittites seems to have 
been more grotesque, as well as rougher, than that of the 
Assyrians from the time of Assur-nasir-pnl onwards. Tn 
examining it 31. Pettier has made full use of the work of his 
predecessors in the some field, and explains that the hook is 
the outcome of his lectures in 1917-18, and that he intended to 
etpose to the Syrians the scientific work of modem scholars 
in Oriental lands. The object is praiseworthy, and would be 
in accord with the latest trend of Oriental thought. 

After the Aperru Historiqtte, the author treats of the 
priority of Hittite art over the art of Assyria, to which 1 have 
referred ; and then proceeds to deal with the various sites in 
turn. The chapter which begins with Karkcmisb is especially 
interesting. He speaks of the importance of the site and its 
archeological history -the explorers who have examined and 
worked in it, including George Smith, Hogarth, Thompson, 
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Woolley, and Lawrence, in addition to which, moreover, 
he mentions tL the English consul ill Aleppo who had already 
referred, ill 1754, to u sculptured relief on that stte which ho 
naively described as n ,b Christ inn clergyman in his 
sacerdotal rofaea This m Monsieur Puttier's fig. 2, repre¬ 
senting a Hittite divinity. It waa sent by G. Smith to 
the British Museum, Ihi fortunately it is headless, hut it has 
an inscription cm the back. 

This, and numerous other Values, in the usual Hittite style, 
are given, including the Hittite form of the mother-goddess 
(fig. It who shown with pin its, wings, list apparently 
surmounted by the crescent moon, mid holding her breasts. 
Those figures of deities are very numerous, and in many cases 
are very well curved. Noteworthy is fig. 5. among others 
the Assyrian style of ilress being very pronounced-—but which 
was the nation that borrowed from the other this fashion 
of dress t 

The human figures are numerous mid interesting. From 
them we get a good idea of the types unci the costumes of the 
various officials, from the beardless eunuchs (simitar to those 
of the Assyrian reliefs) to the short-bearded warriors with 
errsted helmets and spears. In fig. 20 we see el hero with curly 
side-locks capturing a lion and a bull, the former I tv seizing 
its hind-legs, and the S otter by grasping its horns—naturally, 
to do this, the animals have to be on different levels. Other 
strange scenes of similar during are reproduced. 

All the subjects are depicted and wed described, with 
comparisons with Assyrian ami Babylonian art. The next 
section deals with Zenjirli. where Koldewai worked, and of 
which the plan is given —a pkn interesting owing to its rather 
circular and symmetrical form. Many arc the lion'forms, 
some of them very strange, among which may be mentioned 
the double-headed chimera h depicted with a lion's head level 
with the shoulders and a woman's head above. 

Noteworthy is the variety of designs or, rather, details 
of the sculptures. They are in many cases somewhat, rough* 
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but that makes us wonder all the more, knowing, as we do, 
the rough nature of the material. There ia no doubt that the 
Hittites who produced these sculptures would have become 
artists as skilled as the Assyrians in the same conditions of 
material and of encouragement. 

It is one of the most perfect books upon the subject o! the 
Hittitea and their art which has yet been published—full of 
suggestive points, and well provided with material for com¬ 
parison. The further researches of M, Pottier upnn the subject 
will be looked for with eagerness, 

T. G. Pinches, 


Field Museum of Natural History i Anthropology, 
Memoirs, Yd. I. No 1. Report of the Excavations of 
the “A 7 Cemetery at Kiflb. Mesopotamia, Part I. 
By Ernest Maokay. With preface by Stephen Langdon. 
20 plates, (>!5 pp,, 12 J x in. Field Museum-Oxford 
University Joint Expedition. Chicago. 1925, 

As mentioned by Professor Langdon in his Preface, 
Mr. Mackay deals in this section of the work almost exclusively 
with the pottery and implements found at- the Sumerian 
palace. The other extensive collections of pottery found 
by himself and others will be published in a future volume, 
When complete, the importance of this part of the excavations 
will be recognized as unexpectedly great. The building 
furnishes a perfect example of early Sumerian architecture 
upon a grand scale. L nfultimately this early Sumerian palace 
contains no records, of the curly Sumerian monarchs who 
reigned there more than twenty-eight centuries before Christ, 
but such things are likely to be found later on. Besides 
Mr. Mackay, those engaged upon the work we re 
Professor Stephen Langdon ; a generous donor. Mr. Herbert 
Weld, of Queens College, Oxford; Col. \\\ H. Lane; 
Father Eric Burrows, of Oxford ; and Bits, Maukav. a trained 
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anthropologist, to whose skilled hand nil the line-drawings 
of the pottery found are due. It h a solid work due to the 
united energies of two great English-speaking nations 
co-operating. 

T. G, Pinches. 


Tele Annual op the American Schools and Oriental 
Research, Ynl.YI for 1924-5. Edited by Benjamin W. 
Bacon. 7^ x !(*], pp. xii + Ill. Published by the 
Amur . Schools of Orient. Eeseaich, New Haven and 
Yale Univ. Press Sales Agency, 1926. 

The Annual includes a remarkable article on the Jordan 
Valley in the Bronze Age, by AY. F r ill bright, studying llie 
topography, toponomy, ceramic?, etc., of numerous sites from 
Banins to of the Head Sea. The larger topics include 

an account of Hirbct Kemk (Talmudic Beth-Yerak}, south of 
the Sea of Galilee, which may have been in its day rhe most 
important city of northern Palestine ; studies of the Scthoa 
stelae from EcLsnrt (suggested equation of the ‘-py-rw with the 
Madiunite l Epher) ; an expedition to the Dead Sea in 1921, 
and discovery at ed-Dra", above the eastern shore, of a settle¬ 
ment of the early Eronze which came to an end c. 1800* a fact 
which is used to date the destruction ol the Cities of the 
Plain, As to the nature of this event, Dr. Albright gives 
reasons lor accepting the old opinion that, they were sub 
merged: no early remains were found at what is certainly 
the Byzantine Segor (Zoar) ; the old town must have been 
lower down the Salk Lind is now beneath Lhe waves. One 
qf the general conclusions from this study is the high 
antiquity of the civilization of the Jordan Valley ; most of 
the sites of the Bronze age here would have been occupied 
in the brat half of the third millenary, and many before 
3000 : The town sites 0 ! the rest of Palestine are mostly 
much later, ft \s a very interesting article, 

44 A new factor in the history of the Ancient East,” by 
E. Chiern and E. r A. Speiser, deals with the important 
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discoveries fit ancient Kuzi near Kirkuk, The proper names 
in the documents discovered there are Human, and r he first 
part of the article contains a good rritical summary of what 
is known of the people in question. The latter part deals with 
the contents of the tablets, and the peculiar usage of fictitious 
adoption in evasion (it is supposed) of a law prohibiting 
purrhnse of family estate. The other articles, by W. H. P. 
Hutch, give an account of the convents in Wadi Kalriin. and 
publish three Coptic fragments (from a history of Dioscoros 
and two theotokiii), 

E. B, 


Dee OIKONOMIKOC ber Neupythogore k ila 11 Bhyson +t 
UKD SFIK ElNTLUSfl AUF DIE IRLAHJBCHE WlSSEtfSCEATT, 
Edition mnl Uobaraetntng tier erhaltenen Veralonen, 
nehst etiier (jeschiehtc der Oekonomik im (slam nut 
(juellcnproben in Text und LFehcrsetziing, Von Mahtin 
Pleksnkb. viii + 297 pp, Heidelberg : Carl Winter 
1928. 

The distortion of names connected with the translation ol 
an ancient Greek work has led to the curious result that the 
above-mentioned treatise of the Neo-Pythagorcan philosopher 
Bryson in its way through the Arabic version was ascribed to 
Apollonius, Galen, and one or two other fictitious persons 
such ns Rufus and Bars is. To unravel this tangle was the first 
task our author had to face, and this he has accomplished 
satisfactorily. Of the Greek original only two fragments have 
been saved, but the Arabic, version made by an unknown 
translator fortunately prevented the total loss of this work 
Tliis Arabic text was in its turn translated into Hebrew by 
David b, Solomon Ibn Yafch of Seville in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. These facts alone bear witness to the 
importance ascribed to treatise in the learned world east 
and west and one cannot but welcome Dr. Plessneria endeavour 
to trace Bryson's influence on the ethical literature of Islam. 
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Ue shows how numbers of the moat distinguished Muslim 
doctors? profited by his teaching, and helped fo disseminate 
them amang their co-religionists, We encounter the mimes 
of al Diiner^hqt, the author of a work on the ethics ol trade 
translated by Dr. II. Ritter ; of I bn Abd al Rahr ; ci the 
encyclopaedic work by the renowned Fakhr al Din A] Razi, 
Ihn Siiia. M[ekawaih. al Tju and even A3 Gazali's 'Iliya, 
Special attention t> p ii *! by T)r r Plesaner to Xusir al Din aE Tusi 
whose expositions according to our author owe their existence 
to an amalgamation with Tbu Ulna's discussion*: on the subject. 
He assumes, apparently with good reason, that Bryson s 
influence on Muslim economics wan two-fold, first upon Ibn 
Sinn bini?elf. and through him on AS Tuai r The latter, hnw- 
ever, provides the key to the understanding of any theory 
of economics in Islam, In connection with this the author 
gives copious and interesting extracts from the Qahus natfui 
of Ibn Qabus, headed +i Five chapters on economics „ They 
show parallels to Naair* while not really being the source 
of the latter. This is illustrated by specimens of the Persian 
text. After this follow several chapters of Rhahrazfiri's 
encyclopaedic work, edited by our author in an appendix 
to the book. These texts form an important parallel to the 
Arabic verninn of Bryson. The author's summing up am! his 
attempted genealogy of the various texts are sure to meet 
with general approval. A definite judgment will have to 
be deferred till a lucky chance makes larger portions of the 
Creek original available^ The author was well advised to 
supplements his researches by the editions of the Arabic, 
Hebrew, and Latin versions, a tusk carried out with commend¬ 
able efficiency. To this he added a German translation 
which will be a great help to wirier circles of readers. The 
management of a house, we read in the heading, becomes 
complete through four matters* via. money, servants, wife, 
children. To each of these items a number of paragraphs ia 
devoted showing the advantages of the proper mi mini stmt ion 
of a house, and the loss entailed by incapacity or neglect. 
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The author has produced a book of historical as well aa 
literary value. His philological treatment of the various 
Oriental tests is all that is desirable. 

H. Hirechfeld. 


Hanes itch dee Altakabjechkn Alterttmskitxde L By 
Ditlef Nielsen, with the collaboration of Fr, 
and Nik. HhODOKANAE jS, Copenhagen,, Busck ; Paris, 
Geuthner, 1927. 

This sumptuous volume, with its beautiful print and paper 
and 76 illustrations, is a pleasure to handle and read, even 
apart from its contents. And the names of the editor and his 
colleagues are a sufficient guarantee that nothing ]r wanting 
on this score. Ancient Arabia has at last found a worthy 
record, brought up to dale and as exhaustive as such a record 
can be. Two more volumes are promised ; when the whole 
work is finished it will long remain the standard authority 
upon the subject. 

I)r. Nielsen* well known in this country for his researches 
into the old moon-worship ol Arabia and its relation to the 
Sinai and Binaitic legislation of the Old Testament, contributes 
an introductory chapter on the history of exploration La 
Southern Arabia, and a review of the materials for reconstruct- 
tug the archeology of Arabia and Abyssinia, us well as another 
chapter on the religion of the ancient Arabians, It is needless 
to say that both chapters are at anno learned* interesting, 
and full of new points of view. A second chapter is by the 
veteran Semitist-^ Frofessor riammel, on the early history of 
Southern Arabia, more especially of the Minium and Saba&on 
kingdoms, a subject which he hm long since made his own. 
Then como chapters by Professor Bhodokanakb on tb Public 
life in the old South-Arabian States 5 ' and by Professor 
Grohmami on -The Archaeology of Southern Arabia". 
The last pages of the volume are occupied by very complete 
and useful indices. 
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One of the chief impressions loft by the book is the 
importance of Southern Arabia in the early history of trade, 
culture and religion, and how little we still know about it. 
The country and its monuments are still but superficially 
explored and. the inscriptions already recovered from it, 
often with great difficulty and even risk of life, are but a 
tithe of those which must- still await discovery, Southern 
Arabia was the land of the incence-bearing trees, and incence 
played an important part in the religions of Egypt and 
Babylonia from nh. early date. We are only now beginning 
to learn what a large amount of maritime intercourse must 
have been carried on at an early period along the coasts 
of Arabia and the adjacent lands, and how much truth there 
was in the Babylonian legend which derived the primitive 
civilization of Babylonia from the waters of the Persian 

Gulf. 

Even the relative dating of the Min a ■an and Sfthceaa 
kingdoms ia still a matter of dispute. Like Glaser* Professor 
Ho rnm el makes that of the Minscnns precede Saba and would 
refer the earliest known Hitman inscriptions to a period as 
far back us about 1300 ILC, In Saba the kings were preceded 
by the mukarrih, a title the precise signification of which is 
still uncertain. The first ruler of the country who gives 
himself the title of “ king ” is Kariba-TQ Bajyin, the son of 
Yata'-'amar Watar, who, tie Hoinmel points out, is dearly 
the Esribndlu “king " of Saba mentioned by Sennacherib 
{GS5 n.Cp). His Father would bo "the Sabteaii Tp Iti-amam ol 
Sargon (715 g,c.). But it must be remembered that the 
compiler of the Books of Kings at a time when the facte must 
ha ve been .still know r n s speaks of a iK queen of Sheba in the age 
of Solomon *\ 

The scientific exploration of Arabia begins with the Danish 
expedition sent out under the auspices of the king in 1761 
and the results of it which are embodied in Oaraten Niebuhris 
“ epoch-makingbook, and it is therefore fitting that it 
should be a Danish scholar who puts as it were the final touch 
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to the work, Tliis splendidly printed and illustrated iB Hand- 
buch +± s despite its title, is as kingly in Its appearance us was 
the expedition of 176 L 

V. PL Sayce. 


Kl-rd^ch-Persieche Fomcjiltnoen. Die Mundarten von 
Khunsar, Mala Hit, Natanz, Nayin t Samnaii, Si van d 
imd So-KohrutL Bearbeitet von Karl Hadan’K. Eerlin 
und Leipzig : YerLig von Walter d- Gruyter Sl Co.. 1926. 

Tliis paper-bound volume consists of an introduction 
containing 120 pages and '269 pages in the body of the book. 
It is the first sub-section of the lour sub-sections which 
comprise the third part, dealing with the north-western 
Persian dialects. of the ambitious project inaugurated nearly 
thirty years ago by Oskar Mami r which contemplates a 
complete survey of the Kurdish and Persian dialects. This 
volume professes to deal with no less than seven different 
dialects, with regard to each of which a certain amount of 
grammatical material is supplied, and a small vocabulary 
together with stories, verses and fables translated into 
German, The method of treatment of these dialects is 
singularly lacking in uniformity. In the case of two dialects, 
those of Khunsfir and Nfiym, the specimen passages with 
their translations cover over thirty pages, while the Natans! 
passages with their translation cover only three pages and 
in the case of the Sivuud dialect only one short fable ia given* 
The vocabularies of these two dialects are ridiculously meagre, 
and a large proportion of the few words exhibited corresponds 
with standard Persian, It is difficult to imagine what purpose 
is fulfilled by giving such words at all. This criticism applies 
to all the seven vocabularies. The method adopted of dealing 
with the numerals is curiously inadequate and inconsistent. 
In some cases a fairly complete list is given, showing no very 
striking divergence from standard Persian. In the Nutunzi 
only the numbers i, 3 t 4, 10, 18 t 30 T and 500 are given, while 
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in £n-l\ohrudi the meagre list- is confined to 1, 2 P 3. 5. and 10, 
It is difficult to conceive what benefit these hsts can he to 
any one. AVhat would have been useful and interesting would 
have been a combined table comparing the numerals up to a 
hundred in all the seven dialects. This, together with a 
translation of the same story into ail the dialects, would 
have made it possible to see how far the dialects are essentially 
different and in what the main differences consist. I do not 
find it possible to have great, confidence in the phonetic 
methods of the scholars who have reproduced the dialectic 
words in the Bomnn alphabet. To take an instance t the 
standard word for a partridge {kabk) appears in the Nay ini 
dialect- as getbj and in the So^Kohrudi dialect as kauka. In 
view of the facts that words containing the xx q " sound arc 
apparently rare in the Nay Ini dialect, and words containing 
the sound of " i “ very common (the ordinary Persian word 
kukul moaning a lock of hair, appears, for instance, unaltered 
in the Nayinl list), it seems highly unlikely that qfojq really 
represents the pronunciation oE this word. The short lists 
given do not- furnish many points of philological interest, but 
a few may be enumerated. In the Natanzi the word for the 
pronoun tl I ** ia asa t which seems to come from the Avesfcan 
flzem. In Samnanj the word for a wolf, viz. varg is much closer 
to the Avestun mhrka than the standard Persian jury, 
Similarly, the Nay ini word for the sky P vise, our, is very close 
to the Avestan mcra. The Sivandi list contains two curious 
words beginning with viz, farm (sleep) and jird (small) , 

in both of which the labiant spirant seems to be a substitute 
for a guttural spirant. On the whole, however, the material 
supplied is much too meagre to justify any definite con¬ 
clusions with regard to the individual peculiarities of the 
dialects. 


R, P + DEWtttlltST. 
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GESCHICHTE VojtPERASIENS UNO AoTPTEltS veil 16—1 I 

Jahrhustiekt v , Ohr. Friedrich Brum el. Mjt 2 

Karten. 8% pp. is +175. Heidelberg; Carl Winter, 

1927. 36s. 

The author of this boot baa embodied in it the latest results 
of the excavations and investigations carried out in Egypt, 
BohjJon, and the Hittite countries. It is, in a way. a con¬ 
tinuation of the Oriental history carried down to the sixteenth 
century H.C. by Eduard Meyer, but concern'd from a much 
wider point of view. The history of these Oriental nations 
is shown not only in their mutual relations to one another, 
largely influenced by geographical conditions, but also as the 
background, of the history of Greece and Rome, leading 
up to the history of the civilization of the West. Only one 
portion of this vast, programme is bore thus far dealt with. 
Other volumes are to follow which are to complete this great 
work, showing how antiquity lives even in our modern times, 
and how profound the influences have been which have 
emanated from those ancient times and Empires, and have 
moulded the lives of the Western nations, fa order to carry 
out such an undertaking the author has gone to the 
sources. He has studied Egyptian documents from the 
hieratic to the demotic and even Coptic scripts, and he has 
spent many years in trying to unravel the mysteries offered 
by the Hittito documents from Eoghaz-KoL A large portion 
of this history is devoted to what he calls the Second IJatti 
Empire, the beginnings of which are rather doubtful,’ and 
for which there are only hypotheses, but which the author 
believes had come to an end in the twelfth century u.c. 
The book is divided into two sections; the one, up to 
p. 203, contains the historical survey of those centuries 
some portions more fully and others less fully described, and 
the second section, from pp. 2U7 to 425, contains the literary 
apparatus reserved for the scholar. In fourteen chapter's 
the author deals exhaustively with all the doubtful and obscure 
points which require special elucidation. Here again he 
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reserve n Inrge port Lv?n cl this section to careful investigation 
of the Hittite documents, the kings that ruled, their wars, 
especially with Egypt, and their relation to the other nations, 
A special chapter Is also given to a review of the Babylonian 
chronology, and the last chapter contains six genealogical 
tables of the kings of Egypt, of the Xew Hatti Empire, of 
Mitamii-Huiri. Amurru, Babylonian and the Assyrian twenty~ 
third dynasty of Babel to Asurbanipal, and the Elamite 
1dngs of this period, Tlie author also publishes in the course 
of his history numerous translations of ancient texts, chiefly 
Hittite, since the Assyrian and so also the Egyptian arc, 
to a large extent, sufficiently well known through Breasted 7 ® 
work, to which the author refers?. The indices and two maps 
complete the hook, which opens up a new view of the history 
of the Near East, based on original research, profound scholar¬ 
ship, independent investigation, and great power of historical 
insight mto the driving forces which have created and 
destroyed those empires of oid T and which, have been never¬ 
theless the real sources of our modern civilization. The author 
has been engaged on this work since 1913, long before Bogliaz- 
Koi had given up its secrets, and he is fully aware of the 
fact that the decipherment of the Hittite documents 
has just entered upon its first phase, and vast material 
is still waiting to he read and properly understood. This 
tnay prove a weak point in his otherwise masterly presentation 
of ancient history, but every book which rests on documents 
yet uncovered by the spade is subject to become antiquated or 
superseded within a very short space of time. With the 
material, however, at his disposal, the author has given us a 
most valuable and fresh contribution to the history of the 
Orient. It is to be hoped that the other outstanding volumes 
will follow rapidly; and thus complete a work which would 
become at the same time a new history of civiliEatioiL 

M* G. 
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Eastern Mediterranean Lands: Twenty Yeaes of 
Lm:. Sport, and Travel, By Colonel P, H. H. 
Masst, C.E.E. 9x 6, pp. xii + 261, with 56 illustra¬ 
tions And maps. London : George It out ledge & Suns 
Ltd., 1920. 12s- 6d. net. 

Sir Li, Denison Host? in a very interesting preface says: 
" . . , none of the bools dealing with new Turkey have been 
written by men who possessed so intimate n knowledge of 
the old regime as does Colonel Massy, This valuable book 
is, therefore, of especial interest . . ." The authors intention 
was to write a handy volume likely to be of use to travellers 
and those who wish to take a journey to tin? Eastern 
Mediterranean may read it with profit. He was one of those 
British military men who were sent with Consular rank to 
Turkey to observe the results of SnJttm Abdul Hamid's 
promises to reform the administration of Asia Minor. Their 
work had more success, perhaps, than was expected by people 
who knew the Near East and Colonel Massy enn claim that 
no massacre of Armenians ever took place in that part of 
Turkey where he was stationed " ; a similar claim might be 
made by some officers of little more than school age who 
served in Transcaucasia after the British occupation had 
ceased, and over wide tracts kept the peace between Christians 
and Moslems. The most, interesting sections of this book are 
the first, « Turkey under the last Sultans/' and the fourth 
“ Die Dawn of the Turkish Republic," contrasting the present 
state of affairs with that under the old regime. As Sir E 
Denison Ross says: “ Only the , . . institution of the 

Chinese Republic in 1912, and the resulting changes in every¬ 
day life, offer a picture at all comparable , . 
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La Cite PoktiQPE de Diostysqfolis : Kali-Aom r Cavarna, 
T£k£ et Ecrcne, Exploration archeoSogique do la note 
de k Mot Noire cntre Jes caps Kali-Acrn efc Ecr6n£ 
kite en 1920, Recherches d’iiistoire, By 0. Tafrali, 
ProfpsHetir k V ITiiversite de Ja&sy, 10 X Si, pp_ 90, 
nYcc 16 planches. Pari? ^ Paul Geutbnef, 1927* 40 
francs. 

PrctesaoE Tafrali, in 1913, published three volumes on 
Byzantine archaeology and epigraphy t with special reference 
to Thessalonica and he now describes his digging, in 1920, 
in the neighbourhood of Ealtcklk, in the Dobrodja, which he 
identifies with Dionysopolis and gives (p. 29) a plan of the 
sits of the Acropolis of that city as it now is. The total 
amount of new material is not great or of very striking interest, 
and a large number of the illustrations are taken from the 
works of the Ccch brothers Skorpil who worked in Bulgaria 
more than thirty yearn ago. where the writer oi the present 
notice made their acquaintance, to he continued a few years 
later at Kertch (Puntikapakm) whore one of them afterwards 
became Director of the Archaeological Museum and was 
killed by the Buldiuviks, This pamphlet contains a useful 
bibliography and list of maps and a collection oi the inscrip¬ 
tions found at Baltehik and Cavama by other diggers and 
already published eke where, 

O. W. 


KemAl ReTs. Eiii Beitrag zur Goschichfce der turkisnheu 
Plotte von Hans-Albrecht von BufiflKl. 6 3 pp- S3, 
Bonn (Gcbr. Scheur}* 1923. 

Professor Eh, Ruble's. pub]ication (Berlin and Leipzig; 
1920) of the text, with German translation and notes, oi the 
Turkish book of sailing directions in the Mediterranean* 
compiled in 1521, is usefully followed by Herr von BurskPs 
life o[ KemaJ Itc'Is. the great admiral whose victories gained 
fur him the rare poathuiumu title of Gazh An introductory 
section deals with the sources, including SanuLo'a 11 Diatii \ 
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iuid various Turkish authors, The biography occupies the 
bulk of the book, nnd is followed by an estimate (pp. 75-82) 
of Komars position in the Turkish fleet, of the previous 
history of which a brief sketch is given, and the important 
part played in the navy by sailors of Christian origin is 
shown. Of these, Kernel was the one who by his bravery 
and efficiency established the connexion between the Ottoman 
Empire and the corsair states of north Africa before his 
death (in 1510 or perhaps 1511 A.D.), Q. W. 


Acta Ordinis Frathum Minor™ . . . Primo Sinarum 
Apostolo et Archie piseopc ToanuJ a Monte Corvino 
sexcentesiaio e senate ab Hus Q bitu imno revenmter 
dicflta, Ann, xhii, Faso. vii, lulii 1928. 13 x 8$, pp. 17&- 
^32, illustrated. Ad Claras Aquas (Quaracchi), 1928, 
This July number of the Ada O.F.M. h entirely devoted 
to the memory of the great Franciscan missionary John of 
Monte Corvino, who is thought to have died in 1328 at 
OambfiJnc- The fifty-four pages are occupied by (1) a Letter 
in Latin and Italian from the Pope to the Minister General 
of the Franciscan Order, (3) an Encyclical Letter from the 
Minister General to the members of the Order, (3) the Petition 
to the Pope for the Beatification of John, sent from the First 
Plenary Council of the Order in China. 12 J, me 1924 (■!) Vita 
et Geste Fr Tonnnis de Monte Corvino, by the well Wwn and 
indefatigable Fr Hieronymus Gohifeovioh, followed bv 
John’s Letters, etc., reprinted from hi 
fr***" (5) Maxtyrologium Franc isranum 

Srnense. It will surprise some to learn that the list contains 
fifty-^ven name, from John in 1328, to Aurelius Unique* de 
aientia m 19.6; but then several of these died in their 

dOUl>t 1 ^ e11 of the *** of 
c v r ° £ cnea l°£ ic «9 Missionum Sinensium (7) De 

mT L T™ de MontC V P. Ioteph M. Pou v 

Marti, (8) Conspectus Brevis fontium Missionum Fratrum 

Minoru in m Extreme Orientc aaeculk xiii-riv f by P. Livarius 
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Otlger, (9) Animadversiones in sequenfcem statistical!!, and 
[10} a. folding Chart of Svtluppo Storico della Chicsa in Cina. 
The whole forma a wonderfully complete collection of all 
that is known about the life nod work of John of Monte 
Corrino, whose name is indeed worthy of immortality. The 
Acta O.FJL in written, it fl<2f i IUS| 8 t jfti> nif . T Had j t 
edited as it is printed at Quafacchi, the editors would probably 
have been aware of the articles in this Journal for 1914, 
1917, and 1921, and some small slips in sections (if and (7) 
might so have bc-m avoided. On p. 224 credit is given to 
Golubovich (or n discover}' with regard to the end of John’s 
second letter which was in fact published by Yule in 186d. 

A. a M, 

Lew Fraxcmgadis es Cuine aux XIII ~KIY° Sjeci.es, 
AfltTfrinnti Nos 42, 44. Par Joseph de GjjellujCK, 
S.J, (il v 4, C8C h So., 40 pp. Louvain, 1927. 

The first of these little booklets describes the missions of 
Carpini and Rubruek. the second those of Montccorvino 
and Ills successors. Well written and well printed on good 
paper, they form not only the moat readable and pleasant, 
but the most scholarly, accurate, and complete account of 
these missions (especially of the third} which has yet appeared ; 
without, of course, having space for all the original documents, 
which fire, however, easily accessible in several recent publica¬ 
tions, The two or three errors arc obvious slips or misprints 
ol no importance : No. 44, p. 6, qtnitorjre for 24, p. 28 Tait- 

, ® ^ ^ *w _t ing-Ti. There is a abort but sufficient 

bibliography. A . c Moule 

Hilu of Blue, A Picture Roll of Chinese History from 
Far Beginnings to the Death of Ch'ien Lung, a.p. 1799. 
By A. E. Grantham. With 19 portraits and a map. 
London : Methuen and Co., 11127. 

It wmdd be difficult to gather from the main title —Hitk of 
li£ that this ttork by Mrs. firantluim m t as revealed by the 
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sub-title, a history of China from Far Beginnings to the death 
of Cirien Lung in a.p. 1799. As the preface states, " the 
mark chief!y aimed at was the emphasizing of the human 
interest of the colourful beauty and ethical significance of 
that immense drama, the history of Chinese culture, and tD 
trick out the dry facts with the decorative detail gathered 
in the course of prolonged residence in China and close 
association with her ancient art.” It is greatlv to 
Jlrs. Grantham's credit that she has .succeeded in fulfilling 
what she herself describes as “ the enormous difficulties of 
her task ” and in making Chinese history interesting to the 
general reader a task which has been frequently attempted 
but seldom with success. She modestly states : 11 This book 
is not meant for the learned,” and warns “ Sinologues not 
to waste their time on it But it is hoped that no one, 
whether he be learned or a sinologue, is so dull u not to enjoy 
the vivid and picturesque manner in which she 1ms described 
the varied scones and characters which make up the l’icture 
Koll of tbo History of China, to fail to appreciate her 
enthusiasm for the noble ideas of Confticiun ethics and for the 
beauty o£ Chinese art, and not to admire her skill in showing 
how the noble ideals of China have often been revealed by 
being put into practice in the course of hrr Jong history. 

Want of space forbids a detailed review of this excellent 
work but the errors ami in consistencies in the spelling of 
Chinese namea and several misprints should be corrected when 
a second edition is published, and here the sinologue would 
be of mate use than he is generally supposed to be. The 
index alan requires additions. For example, there is no 
reference to the Sacred Edict, to which much attention is 
properly given in the text. 

We hope \fr 5 . Grantham, who has shown herself in the 
present and her other works .so justly appreciative of and 
sympathetic with China and the Chinese, will sec her way to 
continue her historical labours by bringing her history of 
China up to date. Her vivid and picturesque style could not 
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faS] to make the modem history of China entertaining and 
Instruct ive. In the meantime she is to he much congratulated 
on having written a work which should he read by all who 
take an interest in China, 

J. H, S. L. 


Gesceichte dek Alten Chinesischen Piulosopuie, Yon 
Alfred Forke. Ll| x 7j r pp. xvi + 594. Hamburg : 
L. Friedepchsen and Co.* 1927. 

Chines sche Philosophies Von Heinrich IIackslann. 
8| x 5| T pp_ 406. Munehen : Ernst Reinhardt, 1937. 

The need hm long been felt of a history of Chinese 
philosophy written on a comprehensive plan and giving a 
dear view of the various currents in the intellectual life of 
the Chinese. It is rather remarkable, there!ore, that two works 
more or less answering this description should have appeared 
almost simultaneously. Each of the authors is confessedly 
a master of his subject* and the only matter lor regret, 
perhaps, Is that both books should be in German. In default 
of an original work in English or French, a translation into 
one or other of these languages would bo very desirable. 

Prolcasor Forte's volume contains a detailed and well- 
documented account of the principal schools o£ philosophy 
from the earliest times tu the end of the third century a.c. r 
and in due course a further volume comprising the middle 
and modern periods will be added. So far as possible* the 
philosophers are allowed to speak for themselves, characteristic 
passages being translated with the Cbincae test subjoined,, 
in order that they may be tested and verified by other workers 
in the same field. 

llie author avows that his aim has been to do for Chinese 
philosophy what Deussen accomplished for Indian philosophy. 
Whether or no he Inis succeeded in this ambitious endeavour, 
there can be no doubt that his work Lb cd u, high and scholarly 
order. He distinguishes twelve schools of philosophy, seven 
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of which are borrowed from the clarification of Ssu-mu T‘an 
in the 13-OtIi chapter of the Shift Chi : Philosophers, of Nature. 
OonfunajiLstg, Mohistd, Legists. Sophists and Dialecticians, 
Taoists. The Legists are further subdivided into art older 
group, chiefly concerned with the ethics of government h 
and the later Jurists, Two more schools, the Political Philo¬ 
sophers find the Eclectics, are taken from the Han history, 
and three are added which can not well be assigned to any of 
the above groups, namely the Egoistic school of Yang Chu, 
unckssiflable writers* Lind philosophical hermits ”, 

Professor Forks is conservative in his judgments, and 
inclined on the whole to accept long-established tradition 
rather than the revolutionary ideas recently oppressed by 
Hu Shili and others. A curious exception is hid theory m 
to the date of the author of the Too Te CAing : while admitting 
that nothing positive con be laid down, he thinks it may 
be assumed with some confidence that Lao Tzu lived in the 
fifth century* and places his birth about the time of the death 
of Confucius* Fills conclusion, however, rests on a very 
flimsy foundation. On page 254, and in the index* he leans 
to the identification of No Hsien-kung with the famous 
Taoist writer No Hung* His authority may be Professor 
Pcliiot, who to handling the question some years ago ; 
but there is really ample evidence to prove that Ko Llrien- 
kung (whose personal name was Hsiian) was No Hung's 
great-unde. See Chin Shu s chap. 72* and Pm P o Tzu Yei 
P‘icn 7 iv, 1-2* 

Professor Eackmann^ boob* though intended for the 
general reader, Jind planned on u rather more modesL Mialei 
contains much interesting matter, No Chinese characters 
are printed in the text, but there is hardly leas quotation 
than in the larger work, and in most cases it is clear that the 
author has not boon content to utilize previous translations, 
but has gone himself to the originals, A classified bihlkH 
graphy is provided, in which every Ijook has a number by 
which it is referred to in the notes. This saves considerable 
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space. Professor Huekmann divides his material into four 
m am periods: (1) what he calls the " unrestricted “ period 
(die Philosophic in frcifT Bewegung); { 2 } the period of rigidity 
(Eistarnnigh beginning with Mencius: (3J the philosophy 
ol Chinese Buddhism ; and (4) the Confuci&n revival under 
the Sung dynasty, which rather for the sake of convenience 
than Because of any real affinity is stretched so as to include 
Wang Yang-ming. Gf these periods, only the first and the 
greater part o! the second are covered in Pro feasor Forked 
present volume. The portion of the work dealing with the 
rise and development of Buddhism in China is particularly 
valuable because the subject has been unduly neglected since 
the day a of Eitel and Edkins. It is one v^liich Pro feasor 
Hackmann hits made peculiarly his own, and he emphasizes 
the debt, which Chinese tbought s always inclined to be lacking 
in precision, owes to the subtleties of Buddhist metaphysics. 
We may note that he, too, accepts Lao Tzii as an historical 
figure, but thinks that he must have flourished in the sixth 
century n.c. t when his ideas of the universe were expoimded 
orally to friends and disci plea, and that in the Tao Ti Ching 
we have a record of his teachings compiled, at a later date, 
blended with a number of interpolations from extraneous 
sources, 

Lionel Giles. 


Memoirs of the Research Department of the Toyo 
Bunko (the Oriental Library), No. I. 10J x 7|, 
I05 pp, and several plates. Tokyo : The Toyo Bunko, 
1036. 

This volume, which is r we hope, the predecessor of many 
more, is a specimen of the admirable research work being 
done by Japanese students. 

The authors are particularly to be congratulated on having 
made their work accessible t-o the world by writing their 
articles not in Japanese, hut, in four eases, in Knglish n and in 
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the fifth in treLtli, mid oil the mastery of those hngiifiges 
which they display. 

The articles are all of considerable interest. The first by 
Professor Kurakichi Shiratori, the Editor, is entitled “A 
Study on the titles Kaglian and Katun ”. Tn this article 
Professor Shim tori has marshalled a lung range of Chinese 
authorities. It is unfortunate that his main thesis, that- the 
title Kaghan did not appear till the end of the fourth century 
is vitiated by the fact, of which he was ignorant* that it 
appears in the Paikuli inscription, dated a little after 
a.d. 280, and some of the arguments used to support this 
thesis would in any case hardly have held water. It is also 
unfortunate that in attempting elucidations of Chinese 
renderings of Turkish and other foreign words he should not 
have hcon able to make use of the works of Karlgren, Pelliot, 
and other scholars on the early pronunciation of Chinese. 
Any system of identification not built on these foundations 
is necessarily doomed to disaster. But these defects do not 
greatly diminish the value of the article. 

Mr. Kosaku Humnda’s article on “ Engraved Ivory and 
Pottery found in the site of the Yin Capital ” belongs to a 
different branch of learning and makes an interesting contribu¬ 
tion to the early history of Chinese art. 

Mr. Shigeru Kato's article, ‘ A Study of the Sum Fu, 
the Poll Tax of the Han Dynasty,” goes well beyond its title! 
and contains much valuable information on early Chinese 
systems of taxation. It is difficult to resist the" suspicion 
that in some coses the author tries to read a little more into 
his authorities than those authorities contain, but in the main 
he curries conviction. 

Mr, Masukichi Ilushimoto for his article on the “ Origin 
of the Compass has a wide range of Chinese and European 
authorities on which to draw, and shows considerable skill 
in marshalling hh argument^, 

Mr. Rmzo Toni's article on " Les Dolmens de la Curee " 
does not profess to touch more than the fringes of his subject. 
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but all that he has to say is -well worth saying; his article 
is accompanied by some excellent photographs and an 
admirable spot map showing locations. We may look forward 
with considerable interest to the further and mom detailed 
studies which he promises us. G T L. M. Claus on. 

Philology and Ancient China. By Bernhard Kaalghrn. 
(Series A, Volume V1TT of the Publications of Instituttet 
for Sanunenligrende Kulturforskiiing ) If X b\ T 167 pp. 
Oslo : H. Aschehoug ft Co, (W. Xygaurd), 1926. 

Professor Karlgren’s work now needs no introduction to 
English scholars, and Ida present volume is a worthy 
companion to its predecessors. It contains the text of a 
series of lectures delivered before the Institute which published 
it, and is therefore aimed, in Fro lessor Karlgmris own words, 
at w giving the humanist in general an idea of the analogies 
or differences that Sinology presents compared with other 
subjects of researchwith specific reference, of course, 
to philology. It lulls inlo three parts, the first a general 
description of ihe character o l the Chinese language and 
writing h the second an outline of ' r the principal tasks and 
methods of Sinological linguistics *\ with some indication of 
the lines on which research should continue, and the third a 
brief discussion of the problem, which is at present greatly 
exercising leadens of thought in China and Japan, of getting 
free in modem language and writing from the cumbrous 
heritage of the past. 

It is unnecessary to say that the Professor'^ discussions 
are as lucid and interesting as ever. 

(i. L. M. Clausok. 

History or the Mongols. Part IV r Supplement and 
Indices. By the late Sir Henry H, Howorth, 10 x fi, 
iy + 378 pp, London : Longmans, Green it Go,, 1927. 

This book falls into two distinct parts. The second is a 
serifla of Indices to Volume I r II, and III respectively of the 
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History. These were made by the Society's Assistant 
Secretary, 31m. Davis, tinder the supervision of Mr. Percival 
Yetts p with some assistance from Sir Denison Boss, and 
deserve unqualified commendation. 

But regret almost ns unqualified must be expressed that 
the most laudable sentiments of pkids should have impelled 
Sir Henry's children to print the first part of the book, which 
is in the form of a number of introduefcorv chapters to the 
History, 

The History is, with all its defects, a great work. It “ dates 5i 
of course, and is the product of a time, now long past, when 
authors could write Voluminous works on periods of Oriental 
history with no tirst-lmnd knowledge of rhe original authorities,, 
but it has won a place in English literature which is fairly 
represenied by its curreni price of 50 guineas in the seoonJ- 
hand book market 

But the methods of 1876, will not do in 1927. ftir Henry's 
children in their brief preface try to take upon themselves 
the Sl errors and sborteomings which these chapters may 
contain " p hut they cannot be held responsible. There arc, 
it is true, a number of superficial defects which might, have 
been avoided ; the system or rather lack of system of trans¬ 
literation of the Mongol, Sanskrit, Chinese, and Tibetan 
words and names contained in these chapters is chaotic to an 
extent which ntakes it impossible to distinguish whether ike 
faults arc to be regarded ag mistakes or misprints ; but the 
defect* go deeper than such superficial itiea. The intny- 
ductory chapters are to a large extent a pastiche of extracts 
from other authorities, such borrowings being religiously 
acknowledged, but in some cases, what authorities ! The 
description of the Mongol language is taken from Jiilg’e 
antiquated article in the ninth edition of the Encydvpedia 
BnUinnim t with some rather confusing misprints; no 
reference is made to the work of Ramstcdt h Pelliot, Pozdnjuev r 
and other more recent scholars. For the account of the 
SinoTurkish twelve-year cycle, which was adopted by the 
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Mongols, no later authorities than Etmusat and Klaproth are 
quoted ; no reference la made to the work of de Sausstue or 
even to the remark?* in KudlofFs edition of the Old Turkish 
Inscriptions, much less to the freak inlormation rendered 
available by the publication of Kashgari's Dlimn. 

This is bad enough, but worse is to follow when more 
original work is undertaken. It is difficult to find any excuse 
for such errors m the following :— 
p, 8 ; “ The true Turks may have been the same people 
whom the Greeks railed Tokhari/ 1 
p. 9 : lA The Kazaks, or, as the Chinese call thorn, Hnkas/* 
p. 8G : ls The Mongols have no word for right and left-" 
(The actual Mongol words are given on p, 33 except that 
** right M is printed m 1,1 eight *\) 
p* 129 : lfc The F'ags-pn , . . alphabet . , . consisting of 
a thousand characters/' 

Ditto : SE A new alphabet . , . to the forty-four Uighurian 
characters . . . were added fifty-six more/ 1 

p. 130 : The Mongolian script is written from left to right/ 1 
Such q not at ions are sufficient bo show that it would have 
been best to coniine the additional volume to the indices. 

G. K M. Clauson. 


Def. Blumi;s jtuohkellt. Blumeuapiegcl* E in Ban dehen 
Winke fur das Bluniemstellen (nach den Vo rse hr if ten des 
** Ikenobo ”) t ilea Stnmmhauses der Blumenlehre. Kin- 
gdeitet und fibersetzt von Willi Frenzel, Bonderdruck 
aus Asia Major, vnl iii a fasc. 3-d Illustrated. 10 X 7, 
Leipzig, 1938. 

One of the miracles of the day, accepted with scarcely a 
murmur of surprise, as we accept so many other marvels, 
is the development of Japan. Bow is it that she who has 
been so apt a pupil of the sophisticated West, has yet kept 
her own simplicity, her individual charm and her indigenous 
ideals ? 
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Answers to cbi& question may, so it seems to me Y he found 
between the pages of what the author describes ns: u a little 
niamrnl on Japanese flower arrangement, which marks the 
dial attempt to prepare the way in Germany to an art which 
is one of the most beautiful Japan can give us r ” Mr, Prenzel 
explains how his first view of flower arrangement as an 
aesthetic joy + pure and simple, gave wmy p under i instruct ion, 
to a realization of the profound! influence Japanese flower 
arrangement, springing as it does from philosophic principles, 
exercises upon man's inner being. 

An adequate review of this booklet would far overstep 
the space at my d i s posal. I can only describe it as a neve Ea t ion. 

Florence Aybcough. 


Inskct-Muhicians and Criceet Ceampions of China. 
By Bk nil I OLD Laufer, Curator of Anthropology, Field 
Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 

The leaflets issued by the Anthropological Department of 
the Field Museum arc justly famous ; Dr. Laufer's meticulous 
attention to detail is proverbial, and the rays of Light thrown 
on the culture of the Far East by bis ill.iiniiiia.ting analyses 
are brilliant- indeed. 

Natural science may be, indeed It is, a closed book to Lhe 
l hi nose, but they know that SomeoffTyBrn which 

they call Golden Bell, is the only cricket who requires the 
presence of his female in order to sing; wherefore the female* 
of other species are fed to birds. 

The cricket cult is one of the most curious manifestations 
of Chinese development, Dr. Laufer points out the interne 
love ol insects as a class felt by the Chinese, and acknowledges 
the discoveries which their observations have brought about: 

The curious lifcdiiEtoiy of the cicada was known to them 
in earl} times, and only a nation which had an innate sympathy 
with the smallest creatures of nature was able to penetrate 
into the mysterious habits of the silkworm and present the 
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world with the discovery of silk. The cicada as an emblem 
of resurrection, the praying-mantas as a symbol of bravery, 
and many other insects play a prominent role in early religious 
and poetical conceptions as well as in art-, as. shown by their 
effigies in jade. 3 " 

The illustrations ate extremely interesting, and supply 
added attract ion to a fascinating leaflet. 

Florence Ayscougu. 


Chinese Ghouls and Gob lino. By G, Willquguby- 
Mkal>e + Coil table & Co., Ltd. Price 24s. 

Chinese folklore is so complicated in its ramifications that 
Mr. WilUmgbby-Meade has done well in confining his observa¬ 
tions within certain limits, although the charming alliterative 
title scarcely docs justice to the dcope of this book as revealed 
by the merest glance at the Table of Contents. The chapters 
are entitled: “ What is the Chinese Idea of the Soul l ”, 
“Good Spirits and Bad,” " Popular Taoism,” “Chinese 
Buddhism of To-day;" “ Men and Animals,” * L Dragons and 
Monsters/' +i Divination and Magic,* 1 " Ancestor-Worship/' 
" Vampires;' “The Spirits of Inanimate Objects** 1 M Feng 
Shui," 11 Foreign Devils; 1 " Chinese and Other Folk-tales;' 
”A Chinese Sceptic,” “ Spiritualism/ 1 
Furthermore, ghouls and goblins are both evil manifesta¬ 
tions, and Mr, Willongliby-Meade Imw much to tell m that 
is far from evil. The chapter on Anceator-Worahip, for 
instance, is instinct with appreciation of the Chinese point 
of view in regard to a cherished belief which has no remote 
connection with goblin or ghoub 
Considering the connotation of our word 11 soul ”, I think 
that Mr T ’WUloiigh by -Meade uses it all too frequently lis a 
translation for the Chinese word lend: a spectre, ghost, 
apparition or manes. Granted, the line o! demarcation Is 
difficult to define, Boul, according to Chambers, is that 
part of man which thinks, feels, desires : the seat of life and 
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intellect, etc, The " soul 17 then is the essential “ I Sh which 
in Chinese hdicf impregnates the p'a i rm\ being the ancestral 
tablets, and the portraits of the deceased. The author refers 
to this emanation as the “superior soul", and cites rare 
instances of its transformation ; but it is unreasonable to 
expect the general reader to differentiate too closely between 
tills and the very ordinary kuei or inferior soul, which Is 
frequently transformed and mates constant appearances, 
Mr; Wdloughby-Meades avowed intention is to 11 interest and 
amuse those who have not studied the religion, art, or litera¬ 
ture of the Chinese* but who may, perhaps, be encouraged 
to become better acquainted with the outlook of an industrious, 
gifted, and long-suffering people Tt ; and who, it must hr 
added, should realise that, in turning these delightful pages, 
they axe not reading of matters past* The overwhelming 
majority ol the Chinese people to whom natural science is a 
closed book, accept the beliefs of their fathers as simply and 
naturally, albeit with even less comprehension, than we of 
the West accept the marvels of the radio, or aviation* Last 
year when the British planes rose into the dear blue sky above 
Shanghai, the people watched with interest. Amah said : 
“ Country-man think so b’long lung (a dragon). My talkee 
never can, lung, no man can see.” Her faith in the existence 
of dragons Is absolute, but they do not come within the orbit 
ol the human eye. 

Amah, although very clever, is uneducated p but at the same 
time I received a note from a young man who has had, the 
benefit of considerable education ; he wrote in English and 
said: " My wife and I have been pursued by demons, we 
are both ill. I hear too that the General who has proved 
himself to be the most capable admimstrator among the 
Tu Chiin, never lakes a step without consulting Ids Taoist 
geomaurcr, 

I cite these concrete examples as there fe a tendency in 
the West to believe that “ modern ideas " have engulfed and 
transformed the 11 Chinese people T \ This is forlorn true. 
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Mr. \\ illoiigtby-Mfadf fifia matl-j a valuable contribution 
to the understanding of the Far Easrt, and it h to be hoped 
that his charming book may be widely read. 

Floivrnce Ay&cauGH. 

hrrmtmtmm to the History of Science. By George 
Sahtqn. Large royal frvo r xi H- 8^9 pp. Baltimore, 
L+S.A., published lor the Carnegie InstEtutson of Washing¬ 
ton by the Williams and Wilkins Company. London 
Agents : Baihiere, Tindall & Cox. Price 45s. 

Hr. George Surton is well known an a gkilful protagonist 
of [lie New Humanism, which emphasizes the unity of civiliza¬ 
tion and the dependence of progress upon the advance of 
positive knowledge. For many yean? he has been engaged 
m preparing material for a comprehensive history of science* 
sind tile present book is si general survey of the subject from 
the time of Homer to that of Qniar Khayyam, The ambitious 
character of Hr, Bart on 7 s scheme will bo apparent when it 
is realized that the volume now under review is only the 
tirst of three large series. The first series* which will be 
completed in eight or nine volumes, is to consist of a purely 
chronological survey in the form of cross sections of civilisa¬ 
tion for each half-century. The second series will consist 
of seven or eight volumes, dealing with surveys of different 
types uf civilization, e.g. Jewish, Mudinij Chinese* Hellenic, 
sind so on* The third series, of eight or nine volumes, will 
survey the evolution of special sciences, and Hr. Barton hopes 
to add also* to each series, special volumes or atlases containing 
maps, synoptic charts to exhibit i ho genealogy of ideas, 
and facsimiles of title-pages, etc T 

Ihe author describes this first volume of the first series us 
a aort of fresco of intellectual progress during the course of 
two millenniums, 11 The reader will find in it a history of 
mathematics from Thales and Pythagoras to Omar Khayyam, 
a history of theoretical music from Terpander to Guido of 
Are&25p s a history of astronomy from Philolaos to ai-ZarqalF, 

JHAi JANUARY 1929. tj 
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a history of geography Iruni Hecataeoe to al-BlrunL a history 
of exploration from the time of the Pfi-ueJiieiaii navigators to 
that of the Scandinavian, a history of medicine from Alcmueon 
to I bn Slna—in brief t a vast intellectual panorama extending 
from the Hind to the Chanson de RohindJ' 

It is a regrettable fact that the development of science is 
a subject to which orient* bats, as a whole, have devoted com¬ 
paratively little attention The debt of Western emlirjition 
to Islam is universally acknowledged, and many aspect* of 
it lave been fully studied. Yet it is, perhaps, in the trans¬ 
mission and development of Greek science that Islam rendered 
its greatest service to the modem world. In the present book, 
for the first time, the material available for the general study 
of this important problem hug been classified in a systematic 
manner, and the way is now clear for more detailed research* 
To convey an idea of the thoroughness which Dr; Barton ha* 
carried to his task, it may be mentioned that p though no 
longer a young man, lie has recently Undertaken, the study of 
Arabic; and Hebrew under Dr, D. B. Macdonald and Professor 
J. It. Jewett. The result is Lkat his hi bliographical information 
is not vitiated by those errors of transcription and trans¬ 
literation which prove so exasperating to the reader who 
wishes to make reference to the manuscripts and books 

described. 

The general treatment of the subject is to take each half 
century separately as material for a single chapter. This 
unit wag chosen as representing a length which approximates 
to that of a mans intellectual life; and each chapter is 
called after the most representative man of the period con¬ 
sidered, The purpose of such nomenclature is purely 
mnemonic; it may be difficult to remember that such or such 
a man flourished in the first- half of the ninth century, anti 
such OT such another in the second half of the same century, 
but it is quite easy to recall that the former flourished &t- 
about the same time as abKhwiirmni t while the other will 
naturally ding in our memory to the personality of al-RazI 
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of the most striking features of the boot is, indeed, the 
j-t ill w ith which Dr, Sarton has arranged and selected his 
information. Although mainly a wort of reference, it is 
extremely readable, and the short sketches at the beginning 
of each chapter are masterpieces of their kind. 

As an example of the detailed treatment, we may choose 
Chapter xxviii, which is entitled "The Time of Jabir 
ihn Hniyim ”, The various sections of this chapter are as 
follows : Survey of Science in Second Half of Eighth Century; 
Religious Background; Cultural Background; East and 
West ; Muslim and Latin Mathematics and Astronomy; 
Muslim and Latin Alchemy; Japanese Technology; Muslim, 
Chinese, and Japanese Natural History; Latin and Chinese 
Geography; Latin, Syriac, Muslim, Hindu, Tibetan, 
Chinese, and Japanese Medicine ; Latin, Muslim, and 
Japanese Historiography; M uslim Philology. 

In the first section, Dr, Norton deals with the religious 
background as exemplified in the anti-Talmudic movement of 
Aiian ben David, the foundation of the Malikite school, the 
Buddhist renaissance in Tibet, and the work of 1V U K-'ung. 
He then considers the cultural background, passing on to a 
concise description of Muslim and Latin mathematics, 

astronomy, and alchemy, and the other topics mentioned 
aboT(! T 

The remaining sections include in each case bibliographical 
references to the most important relevant works and articles. 
The completeness of these references is well illustrated by the 
fact that no fewer than thirty are devoted to Tabir alone. 

In these days of exaggeration in description, one hesitates 
to use the term monumental, but no other adjective seems 
appropriate to describe Dr. 5nnon r s treatise. It is a treasury 
of learning and a mine of information, No student of the 
history of science, or, indeed, of civilization, can foil to find 
it of the utmost assistance and inspiration, 

E . J r Holhyard. 






NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

{Ontober-Bficamtwr, LK2&) 

General Meetings of the Society 
Lord Ronaldshay, President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected 
Professor Bayyad Abd-ul- 
Wahhak 
Mr. A tiz Ahmad* 

Mr. Mr! Hazur Alam. 

Sycd Ali Zfunalabiden AlsagofL 
Mr. H. W. Bailey, 

Mr. Myles Dillon, 

Mr, Andrew Fleming* 

Mr, Gerard Hfra. 

Mr. G. R. Hunter, 


members of the Society :— 
Sayyad Ahtuad-iilUh QadxL 
Professor B, S. Simpson- 
Deraki Nandjiti Singh, Haja of 
Monghyr. 

Mr, Tarini Fraud Siniui. 

Mn||a Hainoozi Tanhccdh 
Mr. Siraj*nd-din Talib. 

The Rev. 0_ J. Mullo-Weir. 

Mr. W. S. YaoiinL 


Thirty-nine nominations ware approved lor election nt 
the nest- General Meeting* 

Mr, A. Yusuf Ali read a paper on Education in India ; 
the New Outlook. 

The lecturer laid stress on the defects of university educatton 
under present conditions, but spoke highly of the Indian 
student- himself. 

In offering a cordial vote of thunks to the lecture r a the 
Chairman spoke of his own deep interest in Indian University 
education. 


134ft November 
The President in the Chair* 

The following were elected members of the Society i— 
Mr. S. Srinivasa Aiyar, B.A_ Dr. Lihvara Datta. 

Mr, Mnlk Raj Amind, BA. Mr. Sudhir Chandra Dutt* 

Mr, Sits Ram Ratra, B.A. M,A. P B,L. 

Mr. Chandra Narain S&x&na Mr, Henry Field. 

Sahitya Bhutan. Mr. W, G, Goddard, M.A., 

Babu Eansh Chandra, B.A_ D.Lifct. 

Mr. D, L, Cbettjj B,A. h B.L. Mr. Amrit Ln1 Jain, B.A 
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Mr, Rhuslmn Chandra JoshL 
Mr, E. A. N&ray&na Iyer, 

Mr. Sham, Seindef Lai, BA_ 
Mr, K. S. Hussain Mohamad, 
Mr. Jftswant Xarain Mathux. 
Mr. Pataamaui Fradhan. 

Mr, Chr L. Narasimha Eao. 

Mr. M* Santa m Rao, 

Mr. Sudhir Chandra Hoy, 
Pandit K- V. Rudhn Kriulraa 
Sostrip 

Mr. A. M+ Servai. 

Mr. C. S. H. Soinavajulu. 
Mahadeo Prasad Srivastava, 
Mr. S. Srinivasam 
Mis. W. 8. Strang. 


Syed Mohsin Tirmizey. 
Frofeesor Giuseppe Tucci. 

Mr r Lalit Mohan Varma. 

Mr. Otto G. von ’Wcsendonk, 
Miss Srimati Eamalabai, 

Mr. 8. Babu Reddy. 

Professor Hakhal Doe Bauerjh 
Mr. M. H r Ismail. 

Rai Sahib Pandit Dh&ram 
Narain Hozdnn, 

Mr. L. M. Ram Bhaua, B,A S 
Sir, S. C, Nandimath, 

Sir,, Mohammad M ahmud, 

Gomaa. 

The Rev. J, W, Rawson. 


Nine nominal tons were approved for election at the next 
General Meeting. 

Professor F + W. Thomas gave a lecture on M * Some 
Doe oments anc.l LangnngeB from Chinese Turkestan ** f with 
lantern ill ustroti tins. 

A cordial vote of thanks wns passed to the lecturer. 


lUh December 
The President in the Chair, 

The following were elected members of the iSociety -— 


Pandit Raghu Nat ha Mattu. 
Mr. Yidyadlar N, Sardesai. 
Mr, T. Ram Chancier Singh. 
Mm. George Swinton, 


Mr. Sp Agha Ashhar. 

Mr. V. S + Bakhle, 

The Hon, Mrs. Maurice Glyn. 

Hr. R. V. Jahagirdar. 

Mr, Aid. Liyaqnt UlJah 
Kordahy. 

Twelve nominations were approved for election at the next 
General Meeting, 

Mr. Harold Bowen raarl a paper on 11 Some Notes on Early 
Muhammadan Titles J, _ 
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The Librarian would be grateful for tfie presentation of 
any of the following works of which the Library is m need, 
information us to the existence of copies for sale would also 
be welcomed : — 

China Branch RA_S. P Tranmdi&ns t pta, T-vii, 1855-9. 

Griffith, Rumdyan of Valmiki, tr, p vd, iv T 1870. 

Journal of the Indian Arcfdpela$o r vol. i f toL le, Xos, 

2 t 3 H 

Le Strange h Mesopolam \a and iVrsiu. in the Fourteenth 
Cmtunj a.d., from the Nuzhat-iiLKiilub of Hamd-Allah 
Mustawfi, Asiatic Society Monographs, 1903, 

Le Muxetm, XoiiYelle aerie, yoIs. iv, v, vi. and from vol. x, 
to the end of the series, about 1915, 

Nvmmnatk Chronicle, yoL ii T Xo-s, 5, 6 ; vo], iii 3 Nos, 9, 1 ] t 
12; New Set,, Nos. 9 t 10, 1SG3; Proceedings from the 
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p, 114,1, 5 chetiyagham read cetiyagharu. 
p. llfi,L 27 Pnti-Ssti read Praiafti. 
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The Last Buwayhid* 

By HAROLD BOWEN 

introduction to the edition of the fihs-ndmck of “Ifan 
il-BaDdd*’ by Mr. Le Strange and Professor Nicholson 
contains a long passage dealing with the end of the Bo way hid 
or Buy id dynasty. This passage, and particularly its footnotea, 
show that there are points in this section of history that it 
^■xmJd be interesting' to clear up. I have attempted to clear 
i hem up in what follows. For the purpose I have used a 
number of Arable and Persian works, indicated respectively 
in the footnotes to my account by the letters or words 
preceding each name in the following list. 

Ath. <T,> . ILm sl-Atliij: td, Tomb^Tg. 

Ath. . M at „ Riiliq, 

■ - AL-BtuUmbi; ia't i*A ri-ufchn (B.M. codex, Or. 4m. 

I ' n ■ Thtf fdrt^n4m*h r cd. Lu Strange and Nicholson (Gibb 

Memorial* New Serin p J). 

HatLi Abril : Gtotjrap&y lB.lL codei* Or. 1&77). 

Ktiwiind Amir ; hnhil* at-jtiynr (extra*- b ptiblbihcd by Ranking 
'-s A H utory uf lAi Minor ByrmstftM of Persia. itHOy 
^lir Khwiud i rait\hi al-trifH («xtrut p ■ j bliish&cl by Wilkrn 
^ Mirrhutut'A f^rsuhickle d«r StiUant uum dtm 
BujrJi. Berlin, 1 §55), 

IVifrua t do Jtsr/fj tvivtifi d i'hi&Saire Seldjoucides, etL 
Hfl ntnwL 

I M □ K;i iimi-Aii Ibrahim : History of the Srijuy id-3 of Kirmdn. 

II ftE-Bundiiri'.s n^ension of tbs? BJMraJ u 1-fitfmh ef tins Turuid 
4 -JHa ol Isfahan. 

JHAS. AE'JlIL 1929, 


IIJL 
Kh.A 

^LKh 
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S.J r - . 8ih{ ■ thli aj-jttwxi: KH.tr'a* a^^saKnaii (Pari* cod**, Amb* M 

I50G). 

t.i). . Tbfc JnViiA-i i/mui'cA of Ha nod Altrs.lL 1 ho mnAtawJi (Gibb 

Mumoriil, dv). 

iij , , ai'dj a^mnjaH, ulrdAiuw; compiled by ftbKMdnf (B3L 

cfflloi. Or. 0069, fuL 79tt— tabic of the Bawajhid 

djFUkfltj), 

There la no need to comment on any of these works except 
that of Sibt I bn al-Jawz[ and tlie sdj* The codex used of the 
first covers the years 440 to 517, and is extremely detailed 
from the year 448 owing to the fact that the lost history of 
Mohammad ibn Hi Ml aI-£Mbf r which the Sib^ draws upon very 
freely, began at this date + The British Museum codex of the 
mir'&L atrmmdn [Or, 4619) goes down to the year 450; but 
it omits all bat a fraction of the matter contained in the Paris 
codex from 448 unwarda t and appears indeed to contain no 
more than extracts from the work as it waa originally written. 1 
It omits a great deal of the matter relating to the Seljnqids, 
and concentrates on events in Baghdad and in Syria and on 
signs and wonders. The Paris codex, on the other hand, is 
especially useful for my purpose, since it elucidates the history 
of the end of the Buwayhid ride in Firs. As for the :y p though 
it is named alter ault&u Sun jar, it cannot have been finished 
as it stands, even if it waa begun, in his reign, which came to 
an end In 552 (1157), since in the tabic dealing with the 
‘Abbfaid caliphs the compiler show* abN&glr, who succeeded 
only in 575 (1180). 

* i » « 

The rule of the Bu way bids was always more: like an ill- 
regulated confederacy than an empire. Only for il very short 
space during its life of a Lund red years odd - waa it in the hands 

' AmadnH, however (are JJtAS. t 100(1. p. 8M), expresses the 
lllAt the Parifl nodei emboli™ pert of a Inter rw+osion r>f Hie work, ei.ra- 
prinine " *..)<)<-.! mnttrsr. drown ptubabljr irom authorilicn to „hlch this 
iiLl h ■ i-l" had later accf s* ", 

* Th* tim three nmim wmi JttOdgnij»d And yiven their titles by Ihe 
faJiph nl-MuEl-nkfi in m (Wfi); rmd th* kat emir We* depq«fl by 
TiJghru]-bc.q In 117 (1055). + AU ibn Bxrwayh ftmi grew powerful ah rarty 
nn :vn i$mi fa*HWc™ F AH, I i Bu way hid ippmn to hav* held lief? from IEli- 
Mjnrjhk up to 4LS1 (PI&7). 


ftfflM 1 ttl-d&wlah 
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of one man : generally it wu& divided between tliree at least, 
each one of whom was jealous of. and often actually at war 
with r the others. 

In the year 430 A.It, (A/m 1038-9) there were two chief 
Bu wayhid princes, between whom to divided what was left 
of the territories once in possession of the dynasty. For 
in 419 (1028-9) Muhmurl of Ghazneh had invaded the 
Jibal province and carried of! the Majd al-Duwkh captive 
from Huy ; whilst his eon Miks'uJ. had shortly afterwards 
occupied Isfahan, so that the Buwuyhid territories hence¬ 
forward comprised only al-lraq, KMzhrtiin, Purs. Kirmiln, 
and 'L'mtfm In 430 al-^rfiq { except Jil-ThtsTah) was controlled 
(nominally) by the Emir of Emirs, Abu Tahir ShirtH entitled 
jal4lai^dfiwhh. Al- Basrah* and the other provinces mentioned t 
were controlled (more really) by his nephew Abu Kiilijar 
a|-MamiMri r entitled i-z al-mtduk, and later mulnji al-din 
and/or al- tmad li-dm oUaA 1 

Abu KAlijar T or Kiklizdr, is perhaps a Persian rendering 
of the fairly common Arabic kunyuK Abu 1-Hayjh. For 
Mlizdr is, or was, apparently a Llilanl dialect word for 
" war :h , or J " fight \ £ The name is nowhere spell Ktiltair 
but in the zij, as far as I know ; elsewhere it is always spelt 
either KAlajar or Kdlmjjir, forms that perhaps represent 
“standard as opposed to dialect Persian, The GilAnj 
origin of the word would, of course, account for its first 
being used under the Biiwayhids, and for its being a 
favourite hintjoh of theirs (Huart gives a list of seven 
eminent- persons of the period bearing it—all of whom are 

1 The first of th™ IjlFce ls given in tht sf/ H and by Alb., tbp/.ji. making 
no mention oEa tit h\ 'Hi* r*evOHtS is ;iiiran rmd Kb. A., the In I tor of 

whom eddl 4 llLOEViiver 4 al-dak*tah m 

* &x Encyrlapnihtt fl/MJm, j, !#5. I find sim**- writing that th*=*e kunyuh# 
hftvo already l*ea idraliflcd— by t'raft&mt Rose {m** 11 ijn three minor 

dyrmatlea in northern Penia ", Am Majnr, vol. Ii, 210, note}, . . a n«t 

that in the Tuhtfi til-pudur (Gibb Memorial Xew -Serit/w, (i), p. ICIfr, i>nr Ahij 
Knlijiir is actually culled A hu 1-Hayj*. Irk Lliia pwagt the wnnl ilm luta 
hflflii nmitfad til pi the word AbiVI-HajjA. m that H mirl* a* if mfr in nl- 
dauluh were Abii r hHrtyjn's (Abu !k klijar's) titla. This omitt-ion Ju-* .d*i 
r:iu^r| tV author of the article, in Ihu ^nryrfrtpWm iv, >13, fcu 

assert that abMahk nE-Baffin wtLS entitled nultdt, ni-r1\urfoh. Phthcccuf union 
iu FT. A., noted IhjIow, But there i = nDtrt.lmr inatapcG oF . i Bu.wavb.Hl S fikkint! 
a title already need, and no Oth^r mention <>F Hub m a titk- trf lil-Eabliide, 
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either connected with the Biiwaybids* ur themselves from 
the Caspian coast ) i . The form with BA (for Abu), invariable 
in Bayba qi 1 and the fdrs-mtnth r shows it, of course, as 
still more characteristically provincial Persian. 

The pTaliil a]-Da win h had been created emir in 410 
(1025-43) ; but from the beginning of his emirate his hold oil 
the government had been exceedingly rak. Baghdad was 
at this tame the scene of mtertimiubLe sectarian riots, com¬ 
plicated by the racial rivalries of the garrison, which was 
composed of Arabs, Daylamjtea, and Turks, Moreover, a 
section of the latter had from the first favoured the claims to 
the emirate of Abfi Kill jar, who was the son of a former emir, 
the Jaldr.H elder brother, the Sultan nl-Dawlah : three 
attempts had actually been made to displace the Jalil in 
Abu KdEijdr's favour ; and during the early yours of the 
Jnidi's emirate warfare between them was almost continuous. 
The anarchy at the capital reached its climax in the years 
following 42S (1032). during wliirh the JaMI was three times 
obliged to flee for his life. But in 428 (1037) uncle and nephew 
at last made peace ; and the position of both improved. A bit 
EAlijar had always 1 h>i l h stronger than Lis untie, however. 
When the Jafal died. in 435 fl044), it was to be expected, 
therefore, that Abu Kalsjur should dispute the succession 
with his heuv* 

The zij ahows the JuMl a [-Daw la h and Abfi Kdlijar as 
haring five sons apiece J ; but ag the compiler professes in 

1 Em^cfupuntrti, j, lift, 

3 f□ ’ r ik'h-ri if- i .srj.r.y f -.(,^ _ @<1_ \Ioriey j Itihlwtheoi 1 nd iVu ]l Xaj Lr- a 
KJlUFmw the odd mixture Abu Kulisi'ur ; RVfl MtfaTrtidnuh , ed- Schcf&r 
(te&l). Bo, Ul (trauH.) 236 [bFretbcull-iinpartBiil word jjhhj r h not fcnuialatfrii 
so tho pass^tt ifnde as if AL-ii kidij.ir u ufe &.tU3 ulivK —in 44^!. -41?. 

* Entyrfrtp&dia of / irir.il, I. B4-o, 1003—1— account* on Alb. ttnti 

M.KJl 

* in/,*., s.iv, not#, the [ju l Imn t'.m-ti ■■ L cbe editor lliat the five son? oi 

Abu KALI^ar arc- shaun ns Trell as I of tW JnlA] at-DnwliUa , donbtIt=ptfi 
Iw^aiirap I heir namc^i flf'jriirikttd Lorn their fiLthi.T ^ by ft erbium 

writlpnitrigliMi^lH, But tlicro U nip doubt that these fir* th** naim 1 of 
Abu KalijAr'fl Fur one thine hi* name Id written serially fftrgt as n 

laejuliii^. !l lo theirs, BOthAt ■ pine should not bike £ hew < at from t heir ptmitiuu 
oqp ought! For the Humes of the Mup! jil-lJinriub'E fumiEv : und, iur Mia-th* t. 
the eij 1b borne oat in running them as it tlufi by Ath. 
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the heading under which their names are placed only to 
show such eons as were known to him by name, they may each 
haw had, as Abu Kalijdr oert&inly had, more, 1 

The JaMJ abDawlah's sons (as shown in the tij) were :— 
AM Mansur Khiismh Firuz p entitled at-mah'k nl-azlz (i). 
Abu Kasr p entitled amir ai-uimrd (ii). 

The emir Abu 'I-FawAria Kh.usruh-sh4h (iii). 

The emir Abu Dli Inf Rustam (iv). 

The emir Abu 1-Husayn k AJi (v). 1 

Only the first two of these are mentioned (as far as I know) 
elsewhere in histories* 

Abu Kaiijar's sons [also as shown in the sfj) were :— 
Khnsnd] Fhuz l entitled al-maWt af-raAim (vij. 3 
The emir FuMd Sutnn (vii). 

The emir Abu ^lib Kdm-nrwii (viiiy 
The emir Abft *AH Fajinaddiuartih (ixj. 

The emir AbiVI-Mu^afiai Eaknim (*}* 

Ihn sl-Athii 1 reproduces the above list, only adding the 
hmyah of (vii) r tog, Abii Mansur, reversing the order of fix) 
and (x) t and writing Khnaraw for Khusmh, Fula Sutun 
for FuJiid Sutnn T Kam-ru for KAm-rawa, and Xay-khusmw 
for Faimd-khusruh, But he also names another son., about 
whom we know otherwise a certain amount: the emir 
Abu &a E d * Khimraw-shiih (xi); and states that Abii Kali jar 
had btiU three other sons, not vet grown up when he died— 
one of whom is named by the Sibt i Buwayli r and another, 
lafandiyar. 8 

_ 1 ,l I'oincidcuep thftt ihcf^ ITi. should also attribute only 

Jive sons to Abii Kiilijifr 

' !«/-«.. xv. m)U>, the editor reads three of these k\m</,/!> • different!?. 
For ray Abu Nasr he reads Abii Shnja'. fur Abd Dakf A hi Llurti-t. nml for 
Abu '1-Iluaayn A hi ’1-Hiksnn. The =ij lucks, cirejit in the hjoirer hem Lings 
m-tvrly tdl VOwd and a ffreit many dlmrritiiNU. print*: henre the spoiling 
intended is *oau>tilI»S Lmccrtafn. 

(dT-rrwl MlA.. J10 p w|ipe>rc the text ium Khuirn'w ibn Firuj 
' Atha (B.) r ii, 

1 M.Kh., and Kh.A. har* Sa'id Jckf Sa'd. 
n S.J, Ur ft Jet and flffr, 
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Abu KhlijAr had also at least two daughters, of whom one 
married the caliph nl-Qa T im and died in 410 (1048-9J, 1 and 
the other married sultan Tugkriil-beg, 2 whom she fascinated 
enough to provoke the jealousy of his other strong-minded 
wife r the widow of the Khwiirizcn-ahuh. 3, Something is known, 
aa I propose to show, about all the sis sons of Abu XalJjiir 
named by [bn al-Athir. 

I may here note that the zij is somewhat confusing in 
one place, namely the line dealing with the princes al-Malik 
ill-Aziz {i} and aj-Malik uI-Rahfin fvi). Jt suggests at first 
sight that these two titles are to be applied to one and the 
same man (hence the difficulty in the /dra-ratrodt note* 
p, xv) ■ but that this is not bo is sho wn by the fact that each 
title has its own figure—18 and 19 respectively (in 
u abjad fr notation)—in the first column (headed " tarti- 
huhum In the kunyah !P and 41 name ft col umns all 
reference to al-Malik al-Rahim is omitted, the zij shoeing 
simply SE Abd Mansur ” in the first and H< Khuaruh Ffruz ibn 
Jalal al-D»wkh rj in the second. In the last column, on the 
other hand, the remark * p sultan T^ghml-beg arrested 
him, and their kingdom name to au end ” does without 
any doubt apply to al-Malik ai-Rahlim If the compiler 
himself was confused about the two princes, it waa probably 
first because of the similarity of their titles, and secondly 
because they both had the same name, Khimrnh Firtiz— 
though different kunyahs. 

The JalAl al-Dawlab designed to succeed him his eldest 
son, Lc h Abu Mansur Khusruh Firuz (i) t who hail been born 
in 407 (1010-17), and so was now twenty-eight years of age. 
During his father's lifetime this prince land been, given first 
the governorship of al-Ro^rah, as long as that province 
remained in the Jalil’s possession, and later the governorship 
of Waeit- But he had no taste for public affairs, and devoted 

1 i. 

1 Afch. (B.) p ii, 

* B-J.. f- 4Tft- What Khwinxm-ihili ?—posalMy lual^E ibn AHiin- 
tieh, whci, an b<?Lng driven fram hlft capita] in (1040-1), bad Bought 
rvfugi 1 with L|u- Seljiif|]rfB. Sw Euvhaqi, t<p. eii.< 186-7, and At.L. (Ej, 

te, m 
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himself to dissipation oti the one hand, and oa the other to 
literature, history, anti grammar, becoming tn time a very 
fair poet. His title al-mah'k al- azi: is said to have been the 
first to contain the word malik 1 * 3 ; but whether, like that of 
his cousin, al-malik dl-rahim, it provoked the caliph's dis¬ 
approval on account of its being a “ name of God ” i we are 
not told. 

AI-'Aziz (as 1 shall call him for convenience) was in Wasit 
when his father died. The all-powerful garrison at Baghdad 
wrote to him proffering their allegiance in exchange for a 
swift payment of the gratuity customary at an accession. 
But al-'Azfz had only slender means ; a long delay ensued ; 
and this Abu Kali jar turned to good use by offering, for his 
part, an ample and immediate payment. He also presented 
the caliph sii-Qa T im with gifts : with the result that his name 
was inserted in the khutbah at Baghdad (as well ns in the 
Hu I wau district, the Kupkrates territory, and Divrir Bakrf in 
tqfitr 436 (September, lul l), either before or after that of al- 
; and that the caliph bestowed on him the title 
mentioned above, mukyl til-din. Aluj Kiiiijar set out for 
Baghdad from the south early in rliis year, and arrived 
there, after visiting, like a. good Bhi'ite. the shrines of (die 
t'zndnu at Najnf and Karbala, In r amadtbi (April, 1045), 
in'ing careful to humour the garriwn by restricting the 
number of his escort. On hearing of li ls approach to the 
capital, al-'Ariz hurriedly left "VVasit. intent on reaching 
Baghdad before him. But his troops mutinied half-way 
(in id Xu uiAniyyith), turned hack to Wasir. and declared 

1 Dh-. f. 197n. Al-K.il., ot, states that the JklAJ ftl-DiiwIjih wmsgiTnntha 
t'iqat> malik uJ-mwfiii, but possibly Ibis U mrir .,u Arabic vrrsj„„ 

■ ■I *h\th'iiuihah, u'bi ii had Iheis iih J by severitl ol itio caiiicr Huhil vhidi. 
I.'f- fhukih Wrt/fffeA (Ctibh Memorial, *i, trail*,). 1)1 |. The word 

MMifrt is klfio found on many earlier Hurray hid and fUmAnld m | n , but only 

whit . . . ' F^atary " tit!™, whlrli wan u , r ,| hv previa, ini 

pOtttltMes daring the f earth century in .Wibjnj- th Pm «lv^. hud. wrro 
not officially confr-m.-iL 
5 Atk l B-h Lt r siw. 

3 Uh.. L I Tiki. 
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for bis rival. The power of Abu Kalrj£r. was now, in fact, 
established. Ai-'Aziz spent the next five years moving 
from one provincial court, to smother, begging assist on ce 
wherewith to assort his rights- but always Ln vain. Hr 
visited in turn the Mazyadite Xur al-Duwhh. the T T qaytid 
t^irw&sfi ibn iil-MuquIIad, with whom he travelled to Mosul ; 
Abu 'hShawk. the lord taf Hsitwiim the Seljuqld Ibrahim 
YinAl (Ttighrols half-brother), and finally the Mhrwiinid 
Niisr al-Dawloh. He t wice led an expedition, in attempts to 
set himself up, once on Baghdad, and once, after Abu 
Kali jars death, in -MO (JTO) r on al-EuamL He died, aged 
M r while .still with the Marwinid, at Mayysihii-iqln, in Tain' 
ai-amml 443 (Angust-Septembcr, 1U4&}, 1 * His host bought 
from hk heirs a famous jewel ul-jtibfil ai-rfdgut —which he 
subsequently presented to T'LghruJ, who In turn presented it 
to al-Qa im,* 

Abu Kalijar lived four years after his establishment as 
sole Buwayhid sovereign. Most of the details of his life 
recorded during them ill tin irate his relit iouahip with the 
expanding Seljuqid power, which he so feared as for the first 
time in its history to wall the city of Shiraz, 3 Thus in 436 and 
437 (HJ-14—6) t Li Kak a waybill " of Isfahan twice withdrew 
in his favour the mention of Tngh nil's name in the kkuthnh. 
Then, late in the latter year, when Ibrahim Yintil pushed his 
raids into the sniith-we-dom Jibal and Mristan Abu Kalijar 
prepared to challenge him, bur ’was incapacitated by an 
outbreak of disease among his transport animals, 4 In 439 
(1047-8), on the other hand, lie resolved to ally himself with 
the Seljnqids ; Tughrul welcomed his advaun-s and instructed 
Ibrahim Yindi to encroach no further upon Buwayhid 

1 Ath. [BA, II, m-Z. lEUEi. 205. 209 E Dk, Jk 194a, ma : M.Kh., 52-3. 

Uti., f. ITGu (nwtiffr ifl JhLuI Jil-Dairkh) jUsO : j th.il lifAsia yiddinl up hk 
ffi>Y?!iVl.E tl 1 L V ol hi* own upcofH.i to Atni KtUljar. 

3 S.j", f. Wj. 

B /.*. 133. Hi* houan building in 432 (1144-1). nmi finished in -l-4'J 
(H4S)—#ee Vaipit ; tml'jfirn , lii, 3 1 <P. 

* Alh. (B.|, li. ISO—T. 
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tern ton . The pact w^as cemented by two naotnagBS: 
TugliniJ married a daughter of Abu KAlijAr (as mentioned 
above) aud Abd KAtfjjfr’g seeond son, Abu Mansur Fulad 
Siitin (vii), married a daughter of Tugbnil's elder brother, 
Ua'ud Chaghri-beg. 1 We learn from the ft'trs-nQmch that in 
Abu EAUjAris days the r&njti'iih or ' Severer : * p propaganda— 
“what/'says the author, ** they nowadays call the BAtini TI — 
was pushed among the Daylamite troops in Fars l>v an able 
missionary, who even succeeded in converting the prince 
Ininf-clf. Elis religions convictions were not so strong, however, 
as to blind him fro the political danger^ of thitf movement ; 
and l when they were pointed out to him by a sagacious qtidl, 
he did not scruple secretly to banish the iiiiAsionary, for¬ 
bidding him on pain of death to return. 2 Abu Kalijar died on 
4th jmwdwl-ul d Uii (15th October, ]fi48) at Khamiiib, 3 
ia Kirinan, probably from poison. He was on hie way to 
vindicate ilia sovereignty over that province, which bis 
governor, having been defeated by the Setjnqid Qaivurd, 
had sacrificed by allying himself with the invader. On 
Abu KAHjiir's death his army retired into Farg; and hence- 
forth Kirmiin formed part of the Seljuqid empire,* 

It soon became clear, after Abu K;i If jar's death, that the 
alliance between the Eirway bids and tile Seljuqids was to 
have consequences important for both of them. For as time 
went nn it effectually divided the Euwnyhids into two groups, 
one of which Tughnil was able to use in defeating the other, 
Abii KiUijar was succeeded as sovereign by his eldest son 
Abu Uta^r (vi), who now toot Ills title, al-mahk ai-rahim. 
in spite, as f have mentioned, of the caliph's displeasure'. 
His reign lasted seven years, during the whole of which he 


* Ath. (BA ix. 1M; M.KL.. 53 : ,. ?Ii 433 . 
Kfllljtir With hi a father, lh» Huh.in oM.lauiftli 

- uy. 

1 Ath- haa Jitnnih- 


^.A.. f r 3 m nmluaea Abu 


• Ath.|B.>. fat. 203-1 ; Rtcuiil. i, ; M.Kh., 53 ; By |nn. gift jj J 
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wax in untrammelled possession of al-Trdq ; up to the vary 
end T however, he and Ills next brother, Abu Mansur Fulad 
Sutun (vii), disputed between them the rule of both Pars 
and Khuzi.sthn. This opposition was brought about owing in 
the first place to the circumstance that whereas al-Rahim 
{as I may now tall him) was in Baghdad when his father died, 
FuJad Biitiin was with Abu KaJijar m Kinnin. In spite, 
therefore, of the iasubordination of the Turks in his force, 
Fiilad Butrin was able to set himself up at once in Shiriz p 
to which, afterwards, he never relinquished his claim. In 
asserting it, it was natural that he should look to his powerful 
Seljuqid connection ; and Tughrul, of. course, was far from 
loath thus to undermine such opposition ns the Buwayhid 
power still offered to his ascendency. 

With the exception of Abii T-Mumffar Bahr&m (x), who 
became governor of TJmuU, perhaps in his father^ lifetime— 
and who ± by leaving the direction of affairs in the hands of an 
incompetent eunurbj provoked there in -M2 (1050-1) an insur¬ 
rection in which he was captured and imprisoned in a mountain 
stronghold 1 —all the elder sons of Abu Kalijar took part in 
ther^e disputes. To begin with all the others were against-Fuhid 
Sutun; but first, in M3 (1051-2), Abu "All £ix) g who until that 
date had held al-Basrah. fell out with, and was evicted by, 
al-Rahlm, 3 towards whom he was henceforth inimical ; and 
later, in 447 (1055-6) g Abu 8a J d (xi), who was at first his most 
formidable enemy; temporarily allied himself with Fulad 
Butuii against a local rebel ? The rtuna suing brother, Abu 
T£Ub Kdm-rawa (viil) t wns perhaps the most closely attached 
to ai-Kahlui. But he, too, seems later to have made his peace 
with TugkruL 4 

FuJad Siitlin had lorded it in Shiraz only a few months 
when he waa attacked, defeated, and captured, with his 


■ Mh. (T-), is, :iS7, 
1 rbid., 403-L 

* Athi (B,i. ijl. 2126 , 

* n. x, t. m. 
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mother, tile Mdy Khimkauveh, 1 by ftl-Ru hint's troops, com¬ 
manded by Abu Sa‘d {*hairnnU 440: March-April, 1049). 
Next year al-Kahim appeared in Firs in person, but was soon 
obliged to retire owing to the quarrels of the Turks in his 
army. He left Abu Su'd anti Abu Tabh behind to represent 
him ; hut in the meantime, Fuhid Sonin had escaped from his 
confinement and collected a large force, with which lie easily 
possessed himself again of the whole province. In dht'il- 
qa'dttfi (March April, 1050) al-Kaliim made another attempt 
against him ; but was 30 badly beaten that he and his two 
allied brothers were obliged to abandon not only F.irs but 
Kiuizistaji as well." The loyalty of FuMd’s men was so 
uncertain, however, that he was unable to obtain any firm 
footing in Jvhiizistan, Al-Huhim re-aceupied nl-Ahwaz four 
mouths later, and in 443 (1051-2) a detachment of his armv, 
after heavily defeating Fulad Sutiin. retook Khiniz. which 
Abu Sa il, who was again in command, continued to hold 
till the end of 445 (beginning of 1054). a In the meantime, 
however. al-Rcihtm, with his main force, had once more been 
driven bark into al-Ttaq by FiiMd and certain local allies, 
who were now, for the first time, supporter! by reinforce- 
ments supplied by Tugiirub* 

At the beginning of 444 (May, 1052), therefore, whilst 
Abu Su'd was in possession of .Shiraz and its district (having 
effectively routed FuJad a men that they were hiding in 
bands in the mountains), FuMd himself was in precarious 


1 Htr nal « e is !?ivcn in the/,*.. ICS, and by S.J., f. EH*. It , s ajfttcd m 
thi. aitcodnaliun to the p. lie, that .he ia referred to in the lij, But I 
think it is clear that the then* mentioned i B really , ml ih more 

tamoaalwly, the mother of tho iJajd al.|*wbh, who did, m f Bi t „ t]M! 
M ' Jn - rcipi twenty year, awl .lie in MB (HBT^&Mh* date. which it, much 
too early for our m^hh, heinjL- again given in abjH " 1K , ution . 


* Ath. (|t.t, ia, 207, 20S-'J ; M ,Kh., 54. 
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occupation of Khuzi^tiln, and al-Hahim confined to ab'Irilq. 
It was at this point, however that. aURattim fell out with 
Abu "Ala, whom lie drove from al-Basrsh in sha'b&n of the 
same year (December T lOGS-Jaxuiary, 1053), after which lie 
advanced on al-Ahwaz and obtained by a treaty with their 
respective lords the towns of Tustur and Arnijan. AM All, 
on his expulsion, fled by sea to the coast of Furs, through which 
he made his way. Accompanied by bis mother, to Isfahan, 
where he sought TtighruTs support. Tughrul (just recovered 
from what all had supposed a fatal illness) received him with 
enthusiasm, gave him a Belpiqid lady to wife, presented him 
with fiefs, and promised to help hi in against his overweening 
brother. 1 

This was the beginning of the end for al-RaUm* Towards 
the end of 445 (beginning of 1054) Abu BaV), whose rule had 
become exceedingly unpopular* was evicted from Shiraz 
by Fuiad Butfin, who, as soon as he had re-established himself, 
cauaed TdghruTsnuine to be inserted, lor the first time, before 
aJ-Eahfm T g and his own in the khuibuh? Then 1 in 44b (1054-3), 
Tughml, as good as his word, supplied Abu "AM with a force 
of Turkmans, with which he. invaded KMzietdn and occupied 
al-Ahwaz. And with this aMlahim, although in 447 (1055) 
he was momentarily recognized by a local rebel as sole 
sovereign in Fans. 5 was finally driven back into al-Traq. 
This was the year of Tugbnil's find famous entry into Baghdad 
and his final recognition by the caliph. Al-Hahim, seeing 
that his cause was hopeless„ jigTeed, before the sultan's arrival, 
to acknowledge his suzerainty, and put his case for negotiation 
into the hands of al-Qa'iun This did not save him, however. 
Although Tuglmil at first undertook to 41 change nothing " 
in aUtahfm’a state, 4 a riot that broke out in Baghdad on 
the morrow of the Beljuqids' entry was attributed to 

1 Ath. {BO. is, Slfr-2N. 222, 

s Ibid,, 222; M.KH., te. 

* Afth. ■ 0.if. Lx, 225-A; M.Kk., Joe, cit., state* thftt aUtablm occupied 
Frira in p«Mm this \itnr, 

* BJ ,L 10a. 
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al-Rahiin'e machinations. Tughni] thereupon arrested him, 
together with many of his supporters; and the Buvsmyhid 
kkuthah was finally abolished in Baghdad at the end of 
raiwtfiin (December, 1055), AI-Ruhfm wua first confined in 
the fortress of al-Sirawdn t capita] of the district of Mdsahndhda 
in the southern Jibil. 1 Rut in tain al-nmral 448 (Mav- 
Jonp, 1056), he was translated to Ray, to the castle of 
Tubarak -; and there he remained until his death, which 
occurred in 450 (105S-yj, or, according to llu% Abrfi, in 
455 (1003) * 


The rule of the Bu way Lid dynasty is generally reckoned, 
as in the zij, to have come to an end wit h the arrest ofal-Malik 
al-RflhiJii, because he was the last of the house to reign in 
Baghdad. 4 Nevertheless, it continued a few years longer 
in FAre. In 447 (15.55], aa I have noted, FiiMd Sutun and 
Abu Sa'd, after having fought ever since their father's death, 
combined against a rebel, the warden of the citadel of I§takhr, 
who for some mouths actually defied them in Shiraz. 6 But 
after his defeat and the arrest of aJ-Rnhlm, they soon fell 
out again ; and in the end Abu Sa‘d was betrayed and killed, 4 
together, it would appear, with one of the younger bods of 
Abu Kali jar, by name Buwayh. 7 With this, Fulada 
sovereignty was at last established in Fans; he bad no rivals 
of his family to fear, and enjoyed the support of the Sdjuqida. 
Yet he won succeeded in undermining his own position. 

Ses 1C Sthugr, The Ltuatx nj the L’Wtcrn t'aliphiUe 2(Hf * \ih /R i : 
227-0 ; it.Kh.S4-6. ’ 1 ’’ 


» S.J.. 1 14a. 

’ AtJ , u (B ’i' “■ - 44 ’ L 3 ‘ 43a ; M A. P Joe. oit, (Uiia nmr te mpnriy n 
tHjpyiifl S emir, howflifferj'r ' J 

* The/.*., on thu other lunul, being flomMmud unly *ilh ij lc a{ j ijn) of 

Uls, .gn.^ .I-RaWin ^etir.tJy aJtaprthar, atatiufi (hut be dfad' eh. 

after he father (wlueii u nustemli^) ■ ami mates Abb Kiltjar'a cfTeeti™ 

s "“"' >’■ ■» * *« - d-Mfe Aw liSn! 
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Fdhid Sutiin owed such successes as he had had to the vizier 
that he had inherited from Ids father: Abu Mansur IK hat 
Allah ibn Ahmrid ahFiisawf, entitled tttuhadMhib idrdawlah, 
and generally known as al-*Adil f or whib-i ViJil, 1 Abu Kahjar 
had appointed this man to succeed his former vizier (EahrAm 
Ibn Mtifannnh, also known as al-*6dil) on the latter's death, 
in 433 (llhll-2) s ' nod he had proved hiinaelf a very able 
minister, “ possessed of sagacity, capability in aSuirs, and 
courage." 3 Ibn al-Athlr makes two further references to the 
suftih In 434 (1042—35, he* writes, thi: fdhih was sent to with- 
tand ft Sdjuqid attack on Kirmiin 4 ; and in 444 (1063 3) 
he tried to come to an understanding with certain Turkman 
insurgents in F&rs, only to he imprisoned by them for his pains 
and robbed of three castles 5 j the JtttJS-iifiMfh also mentions 
him as the founder of an incomparable library at Firuzabad. 6 
That FlUM Sutun had been able on each occasion to recover 
his position as he had was duo entirely to the .sttAih, who, as 
in stated by the Sibt, mude absolutely his own the cause of 
FuMd Sulim, and his brother, Abu S& - d, 7 It was perhaps 
natural, therefore* tbal. once his security was assured, huliid 
should look upon his benefactor with jealousy and resentment. 
His mother! Khuraauyeb, who was a lady of irregular life, 
instigated him against the minister. One day in 449 (1057-8), 
accordingly, Fulad Sutun entered the house in Shiraz 

with his Daykmites* and killed him t his son, 1 and his 


1 Tha of th# JthPaEawl dl Ath. with the fikib-i J 44ii of the f r n* 

i« rsetfrMishiMl by S.J. h ff. 276 awl 
1 Ath. (T^ lx. W. 

*/.*., i m. 

* Ath. [T.} t im, *10, 

L Ath, (Tr), 401. By ah emir in tho influx lo Tomboi^'fl ■editing, this 
irfcrnncc is attached to I bn Mafaimnh—o*v ussf protiably to tho f nc t ihn I bo Kh 
he anri ahFftmwt war ais&dft Ahfi M^ilr. Bnt thikt it shmiM really 
bo attached to id-Frisn wi la rlaar, muca Ibn Mil EunTudi hud 4^4 ten 
rarlsm 
1 fM. m m. 

1 Fowibly duw- means That he h*rl striven to reconciJE' tbfiin. 
s Bui-, I. Slo, namra him Bnrnrateh (?). 
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attend ante, as they sat at mark, after which he pillaged his 
money and effects. 1 

" TLia foIIv and childishness ” on the part of FuIAd Sutiio 
brought chaos into the affairs of Far*, which now remained 
without any effective ruler,* And in the end they wore his own 
Iindomp: for a certain powerful chieftain of these parts had 
been advanced by the murdered minister, and now bided his 

Wm ‘ mS Chieftilfn *“ i" full 

AM 1- Abbas Fadiawayh (al-Fadlj ihn ‘AWyh (‘All) ibn 

ahyasaji ,bn Ayyub; he was of the Rimani clan of the 
‘-habanlmrah. a group of Kurdish shepherd tribes, reputed 
to have been settled in Ffe since Saauuan times, and much 
given to fighting 3 Fadiawayh had been brought to the 

by a commander named Jatd of whom the minister 
had a high opinion, and had attained a prominent place in the 
Bu way □ i d service. 1 

Fadiawayh wna provoked into actual region, it appears 
by teaming of the FuJad's intention of putting him X tr> 
death in order to have no rival in his realm. We learn nothing 
of the course of their contest j hut in 454 {I092J Fadiawayh 

he Captuml h othFulacl and hi* 

in th t Tt B 80 f v ^ hir4s! - Hr 1 uprisened and killed Fulid 
n the fortress of Puhan-di*; the immoral Kh U ra,invh he 

deatenpl by shutting her up in a waterier bath and fusing 

Lltb f t ‘^ WaVh tkm ^ WBtt place 
another of the younger sons of Abu Kalfiir bv L, 

Isfandiyar. But he now became hi msdf the real nilerof Fire 
and rewarded ins fellow-tribesmen f or their sum-in „>l 

and the gift of some castles. 5 P a . v 
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His triumph was ephemeral, however. Fur although the 
Bobbles uf the province bail supported him in hiA conflict 
with Fulid Sntuu, the Turks and Duylnmites of the arm} 1 " 
resented his usurpation, and secretly invited the ruler of 
Kir man.. Q&wiiid-hcg, TughruTfl nephew, to invade Furs and 
displace him, In rajah of this year, accordingly (July-August, 
1002), Q Award advanced on and laid siege to Shiraz. He had 
been warned to expect a show of resistance : but after three 
days the garrison capitulated, arid he entered the city* 
Fadlawayh had fied on hh approach ; and though QAwnxd 
followed him r and in a fight failed some of his supporters, he 
made good Ills escape to the mountain stronghold of Juhram. 1 
Qawurd then installed himself in Shiran, caused TaghruTH 
name and his own to be inserted in the kkuibah, and sent the 
young Isfandiyur and his mother prisoners to Kirmam 3 
This was the end of the Buwaylaid power in Far*. T may here 
ignore, therefore, the further contest of Qdwurd and 
Fadlawayh for the province, only touching on it again below 
to explain how FuMd Sutuxi was eventually avenged. 

As for the other two sons of Abu K&Jfj&r, Abu TAlib 
Kdm-rawd (viii) and Abu 'AK Faima-khusraw (ix), the firat 
seems to have followed the example of the second, and s alter 
the arrest of al-itahim, to have made up to Tughnd, for wc 
find them both present on the brilliant occasion of Tughrurs 
Gi^t interview with nl-Qa’Im, in dku'i-qafdah 449 (January, 
1058). 3 After this, however, Abu TAlih must have incurred 
the displeasure of either the sultan or the caliph, possibly by 

QAu'urrl fallows cQiiTiiiHji^lj on i h in beginning - , arnl w dak'd in dctalL 
IVrhapH i be cw is dun U* n rectoriiiijr of JMlidfi nriyu na from Ibe death 
of Abu KAlEjif uifilea-i [ of from Ibc nrre-ai tf Tlio editor oi tbs 

tafxiqdt i ndtiri {WNwthfta h»lha). 174 n&te r State* tbat it was in 4 l>!J that 
Ffldjftwnijfh kilEi'il Fulitrl Btrtfri, but he cites no Authority Tor tbs irUteiuenV 

1 Jtthram lfrraa la mums fop tbo castb v of Khurahali (bcc Ljj Strange, op ciL. 
wilt™ FadlAwayb was later bc&iegr-ii hy thh Kig&ta al-Hulk {/.*,. 

131 ; 

1 IB®- In Jtaswsl, jj s 31, it is ateted thru Qiwurd 

took BbirjiK. in 455 (tb« nest year), perhaps because it was not, in fw't, 
till thou that be firat dpcMvsfr Wat E^dJamvli* 

1 S.J., i. aw, 
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an ill-timed display of his ftliPite sympathies, with the result 
that he was imprisoned in a house in west Baghdad, where he 
remained in confinement till early in dhul-qa'd^h 450 
{December, lOoS^January, 1059), the month of the entry 
into Baghddd oi the SM'itc champion, al-Basihuri, Abu T^Iib 
was then released by a detachment of al-Easrisufs men, who 
thereupon hoisted a standard for him opposite the drir 
al-mamlakah. They had been ordered ahead to spy out the 
land, and now, since the Bhfite population of al-Karkh had 
received them with acclamation, sent hack word to the general 
urging him to advance on the capital. Then, when it was 
evening, they carried Ahu TaLib in a litter to the village of 
‘Aqarqdf, where nest day al-Basdsirf met them. The interview 
between the prince and the general was unsatisfactory, 
however ; and Abd Tulib found himself in the general's train 
with " neither his affairs regarded nor his deserts recognized , \ 1 
AJ-Basiafri determined, nevertheless, to make use of him. 
In ra/ar of the following year (Match-April, 1059), having 
occasion to send & letter to Egypt, he chose Abu Tiilib as his 
envoy. " But, ’ writes the Sibt. “ he sent only Abu Tulib 
Klm-rawi : a son of the prince Abu Kdjfjnr ibn Tluwayh, 
and the small flhe-elephant ; ho sent no money or 
anything . , 3 —this because hr* was on bad terms with 

al-Mustiiu sir's vizier. And that, I believe, is the last we hear 
of Abu Tulib. 

Abu 'All, on the other hand, prospered under the Seljuqkl 
regime, although TnghmTa triumph involved, in the first 
place, u disappointment for him. In 448 (1056-7} the vizier 
al-Knndurf nrranged it fiscal contract with a former ally of 


■ S.J. has Kdiur here, tmt —*part imtn !ht eonsidprstmu that tliia would 
be a mDat ™ lilwl y for a Daykmite (beinfl wuslly nmm&. fuatimisJv 
Jor negro ■lum)—Hwwliom Le hu Kim-ru wad Ka ln . ra wd, which Utter' 
agree* with the zif*. I Uvo taken to bo the a*n*t vonUm of this 

xuutiff. 
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Fulad Sutim (tbe Tdj al-Mulfik RuEarasp ibn Ritnlrir) for 
al-BasraL and KhuzistAn. This, move annoyed a number of 
Dayl&znites from those parts that had come to court, but it 
annoyed none more than Abu 'All, who had hoped with the 
defeat of al-Rahlm to have aJ-Raamb restored to him. He 
appealed to Tughrui through his Seljuqid wife and the son 
that she had borne him, reminding J'lighrul also that he was 
his brother-in-law. Tuglirui did not respond. He did, however, 
grant Abu N Aii the city and district of Qiimisin [KirmansMhj 
in fief . 1 * 

During the rest of ^ughrul's reign Abu 'Alt appears to 
have been a frequent visitor at the headquarters eamp r Thus 
in al-muharmm 44d (Hanch-April 1G66) he witnessed the 
marmge of al-Qa im with TughruTs niece Khadtjah (Arslan 
KhAtun) 3 ; in 4A9 (1057-8)* as I have mentioned T he was 
present at the first meeting of Tughml and al-Qihm 3 ; in 
fnfar 452 (March- April, 1000), alter the defeat of al-Basasiri, 
he came back to Baghdad with TnghruJ 4 * ; and finally, in 

455 (1003), he was in TughruTs train when the sultan returned 
from his bat tour in Adharbayjan. 6 

Abu "Alia relations with Alp Aislin seem to have been 
equally amicable. After the tiew monarch's first triumphant 
campaign in Georgia and Armenia, he returned at the end of 

456 (1064) to Hu madam and was there met by a concourse of 
minor potentates. Absi "AIl wjls among them, and now, 
presumably because he asked for it, Alp Arslan granted htm a 
revenue contract far the province of al-Baamh, in return for 
which Abu *A1| surrendered the fiefs of Qnm and Qaahan 
(for which he hud perhaps exchanged that of tjirmMn in 
the interval ®) f Abu 4 All hastened to nl-Basrah ; but H&zAraap, 

1 flJ. + f. lib- Ath. [By iar, 22fl. 
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in whose luiiids it stilt was. objected* on learning of his 
approach, that the sultan bad no good reason for evicting 
him. And he went on to nrgtie that AM "AH’s appointment 
was ill-advised ; both he and his father, Abu Kalfjiir, had 
lorded it in the province : he would be too hazardously popular 
with the inhabitant^ 1 9o Abu £ AU wan again disappointed— 
for though it is not stated explicitly that Alp Arslan revoked 
bis order, it is to be presumed that he did, since Hjizuftup 
remained in possess ion. However, Alp Arslan gave him, 
perhaps in compensation, the fief of Kawbantkjan in ¥A ra T 2 
Aft er l liid we I cam nothing mure of Abu *AJ[ till 461 
(1068-9), A]p Arslan devoted the whole of that year to a 
campaign in Fare and Kirnuiu against bin brother Qawuid-beg 
ami Fajlawavk, allied in revolt. Rood after the sultan’s 
arrival in Fare, Fftdkwayh/a brother al-Hasan (Hasanawayh) 
came to him claiming to have broken with the rebels, and 
undertaking to obtain for him floine of Fiujkwavb's cuatles 
nod treasure. After n time, however, when he failed to fulfil 
this promise. Alp Arslan suspected that he was acting as 
Fadlawnyh’s spy. One day, accordingly, after a carouse, ho 
summoned Hasunnwayh and, in spite of his cseusea, decreed 
his death. He first handed him over to Abu All, who was 
present, saying: “ Tube him and kill him. for his brother 
killed yarns.” But Aim ‘All pointed out that a sou of Fid ad 
Sutun, wbo wua also present, had a better right of vengeance. 
Hnaaiuiwayh was therefore placed before the young man, who, 
with a knife that the sultan gave him, cut his throat. As 
for FjidlawAyh, he was captured in thus same year, and in the 
next was killed in an attempt to escape from the citadel of 
Istakhr, 3 


» 8.J., f. WWb 
■ M.Kb., i»7. 


* Ati - *■ ae_ "' I'tcca the Ofcmp#b; n aiaiinut Faijlinrayh itt 4U4 
(U*j I if, ami calls him Fadliln—pojfiihly oonfuninj him with tht ShaildjuJjil 
of Armm, against whom, though h- Jors fid mcrUion. it. Alp Amlih hull 
muoil in «*> (1007 8), BTC S.J.. f. Ulft. Bat SJ/a dne-W of Alp 
Arslan « rr.pn is in )?enprR| far more tlrtniknl, and [ think, mm* ronvlacmc 
in (JAfluge* whm thsy dhagm-. Hun Atli n. 
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Abu + A!i lived almost another thirty years T lur the most 
part, it appears, “in case and freedom from care” at 
NawbandajAn. Whenever he came to court the sultan enter- 
twined him honourably, seating him by his side, JIo was a 
favourite, indeed, with all the Seljuqidfl. and enjoyed the 
privilege of a standard and kettle-drum. He died in 
m (IQ94). 1 

Abu + A3S is the last of the sons ol Abu K Alt jar of whom, 
as far as I know ± anything is recorded. Three years alter his 
death, however, in -UK) (Ufi)7) p the second bail , of the Jaldl 
al-Dawlahj Abu Nasr (Li), distinguished himself by incurring 
sentence of death for heresy {ilhdd). He was obliged to (fee 
for his life, and sought refuge, only to be repulsed, with the 
Mazy.idite Sayf id-Dawlah, after which he wandered from place 
to place, Ahu Is'asr had held abMada'in (Ctesiphon) and 
Hayr ah'Aqdl in fief From Malik-sMh + JTe also owned two 
houses in Baghdad, in the darh al-quhbdr (“!). The caliph 
(al-Mustazhir) gave orders alter his lliglit. that these houses 
should each be converted into a mosque, one for the 
Hanafit.rK and one for the Shall‘ites ; and he appointed lor 
each an tmrfm and a miiQdhdkin. What happened to Abu 
Xasr in the end la not known* Ho may well have been, as the 
?ibt says he was T H the last of the Banu Ruwavh to ride a 
horso," ■ 

Postscript,—W ith regard to note 3 of page 344, I find 
shat tadlawayh and the Rhaddadid Fadliin of Ganjah are 
explicitly identified by the author of the zuhdul nl-tamirtth 
(B.M r eodex g Stowe 7, ff, 24&-!JDra) + Perhaps thia is the 
source of Ath. + s confusion. 

1 *■!?.. 433; Mjau.flVi Kh,ii r I5JKKL 

1 sj ri f. saok 



A Visit to an ™ Astronomical M Temple in India 

By GIUSEPPE TUOOt 

IK Assam, near GauhatT, on the southern bank of the 
Brahmaputra, there is one of the most famous places of 
pilgrimage in India, I mean the temple of Kamakhji. 
Kmiakhya ia one of the names for the Indian dm, frclfi, 
or Durga : in fact, Kumfikhyn is the i£erui herself in one of 
her most jolly aspects r as may ho gathered from the 
P&uriLriic and the Tantric literature connected with her 
cult, as for instance the Kdliku-purdna, the Yogim-latUm,, 
the Kamtlikij(lr4mtfm< the Kamariipa-iantfa, etc. The temple 
and all its neighbourhood far twelve krfdax is considered one 
of the pithaSj or holy and consecrated places : the hills and 
rivers near it have been identified with some ol the most 
renowned lirtha-xtiiunax of India, with the purpose of 
associating with that revered spot some of the most sacred 
religious traditions of India, 1 

One of the hills is culled Oitracala. and on if is a temple 
dedicated to the nine planeta [grahas)* 

*" Astronomical 11 temples uro rather rare in India; and 
therefore during my last visit to the Kamakhya hills I tried 
my utmost to see thn Navagraha temple of GauhatL 
The temple must hove been built lief ore the definite 
redaction of the KaUlH-pumna , which prescribes the Citracala 
as one of the places to be visited by pilgrims during their 

1 A description of all the plai*-^ near rke temple which are 

visited! by piljminfl can lie found in the Papin Munfru or iu the KfiHkn- 
ppin^fin fed- in Bengali tvpe y Pre^-- pfi. 4UI ffJ- My friend. 

Professor Itbiiyili, who i,« in chargo of the AmuucM Museum founded 
in GanhaU ilihL ia hini&df an enthu!d&&fciit researuh worker in thn 6ehl of 
Aim P MH fe history. 1 1 : LH found in ono of the Ituraujuf or Assamese 
t'hroniclft^ n liafe of all the sac rod planes ;l* recorded in the rogtihC-Iri^ m , 
with their Yernacular names ikti-1 the c£i*e£ distances from each other. 
The chapter will, when published, be of the greatest import mice foT 
the study of the topography u( the Kniuiikbvil hiHa r For other 
retsnenceq the KH nui itktffi - ma ikiJ 1 wipi t iln Sanskrit and in Banzai] i 

compiled from Vorkuta aonreoB by the jkt wtfrr# of the i^mph (Sivakr?^ 
^arcuii U-aii Vl^nukanta &BrmA|. 
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Ifatrd to Kdmdkhijd. It is situated on lip top of a beautiful 
hill covered with very thick jungle, anil the only person living 
there is a pd#d>* (temple guide); but a Brahmin priest 
(purohha) sometimes resides there for a few months, and, 
as I am told, he is a very good astrologer [jtjotixhi} and 
horoscope maker. It is a pity tbit when I visited the temple 
he was out on tour in the Assam valley. 

The temple, which is surrounded by a big wall, consists of 
a small rectangular prouaos^ where a linga is worshipped, and 
of a large circular room, where the nine planets are placed. 
These are represented by nine cylindrical pieces of blank 
stone, eacli one of which has been erected on a wide elevated 
base. This is circular, but with a prominence, in which a small 
chan neb which surrounds the cylinder nbo, is cut. The central 
pillar in supposed to represent StiTya, the sun, and around it 
there are the other eight planets. Candra (Moon), Makgahi 
(Mars), Baku (the dragon's head, or ascending node)), &mi 
(Satumufi), Kftu (the dragun f s tail, or descending node), 
Brhaxpati (Jupiter), Budfta (Merciirius), Stilcrn (Venus). 1 They 
are placed according to the following scheme :— 

1 E&zh one or thw pianola has Qinny munes. Tba must emit inn a 
a is given in thti n boot on, ufeniotty attributed to* the 

king Bhoja, but quite tlitferent [mm Lbc wmrk of tbo- a&ma 
title and ascribed to the aamo *iLLiht,ur (WinLermUfi, tfurA,. [wd. Lit., 
Ui R p l(il) i, VefdtaUHV* enI., p. 1} ;— 

fa) sun j A^atynb aavitA ■ o bhukara “rko dlvikarab, 

tipma ipte us tapailu bhiknub e-a hiL^rfi mriuh piuhhak&rab- 
<fj) djOQQ ; &itnm&us c an dram a l;i tomo mrganka^ lu luiAtanh, 
slter^mir msitnulhrtb in^a n ka h liifLohjinnh, 

(c) iflangaLi: an^ajukali kojo hbaunao IdMUA^Q mabifutab r 

urife Mtiauto nkrab krurakssS e* nipadvate. 

(d) bnJiuai . budha* candramto jiVyo ribailkbodbuiMtithl 

Immaro rijapatrsn m Mripntna talhltira ca T 

(e) brbwpati z lUfftmftntrf snriearyo pirnr jlva briiaapatlb, 

anjjiromva.b Emrtaa tajjfjrtlr ginjQTUa&uA pal Eh- 
(/I bhrgujo drtUy.inmntrl fca iWtjIdhjmkfab pur&Mtah. 

■u-iauS bbirgaTih karyab aukro daitya unanafi utbiL 
(0> simi: aaiinh rut i n^mh paiwub kunah ^Qryuntia bull* ; 

tuMldsb ■‘ktiia ea niat.Oif_ r i nhftyfl jmtro'gitaTii ha mk. 

(A) raim :: npapl&md Inmrjp rtboh Miirafib ihphLftaanitab 

(ij kttUi: ketLif brah maanto jiieyij dbumra varna Fl fikht tat hi. 
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Rahu (4) Sam (5) Ketu ^ 

Mangala ( 3 ) StiT,ja ^ Brhatjaii { 7 ) 

Candra (2) Svkro (0) Btt ^ a M 

All the cylinders are of the same shape and si/c r and h m 
lar as I could see in the darkness of that room. there is no 
inscription anywhere; so that, for their identification. I had to 
rely completely on what the pdftdd told me. I was rather 
surprised when the panda, who accompanied me, began to 
make his pranunut and to recite bis formulas to the various 
gfukcuSi because he followed an order quite different from that 
of the real disposition of the various cylinders around surga* 
As far I can recollect and after comparing the notes which 
T took as soon as T went ont from the temple, he followed 
this order:— 

Swrya ± Soma, Mahgala, Budha, Gum , Sukra, Sam, Baku, 
Ktf.it, that is to say, the order of the §rahas (except Rdhu 
and A'fdu) as presiding divinities of the seven days of the 
week. This order t which does not always correspond with 
that given in the astronomical or astrological works, is the 
same as that which we find in Tail trie ritual, as well m in the 
Vedjc sacrifice of the gTaha-t$d$a r How then cun we explain 
the difference between the disposition of the planets in the 
temple and the prtutdlt m met hod followed by the priest in 
his piija 1 The reply is to be found in the fact that 
the temple represents the maydala, 1 or sacred circle, the 
construction of which is subject to certain rules and must. 


1 The rfeii is always del eUovnted ivEtar : the rules nf ita cuDStrUU’itirm 
M* rather complicated, may bti gathered from the vari^na rituals 
connected with it. Thy maniiil'j of say mi aaflloflrurp which is deigned 
upon it ii finite different from the yi-r^fr*) or lymbolic image of the various 
gods; in facl, the r^iTnrfaln id a KidAdraniTsaraa, srary diiiflity u*0 be 
idoivii upon it, while the jf/mtra ts a tiaMu *□ riE, it ia partteulu-T to 
tsfleh god. I hare dadt vtty lately With lUJ these points. gpoendlj 
so far as the PannuiLjO and Tantrin rituals arc coSf'^niod, in my forth- 
coming book on tiir Bitrtfn-pujji- 
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follow a special order* which is different from the series ol the 
planets as they appear when the mandat has been completed. 

The rules for the construction of a matpktla of the nine 
planets have been laid down irk various works connected with 
the gmliu^dga, as p for instance, the Mattya-pwratw :i (adktf&fa 93) 
the Graha-ydgaAottea ol RaghunandniUi, etc. 1 These btmks 
prescribe that alter the building of a vedi or square altar, the 
height of which must be half its length, the maipdata is to be 
made upon it. That is to say , the space on the jmrface ol the 
i*ecR mast be divided into nine equal parts : first of all h 
in the central space {Iqelra or kmtha) the sun is to be designed i 
he must be red and circular ; then in the south-eaatem comer 
the moon* white, in the shape of a half- 
moon ; in the south (of Mniujata, red and triangular ; 

in the north-eastern comer Bud ha. yellow and in the shape of 
a bow ; at the north (of xGsya) Bjha^pati f yellow and in the 
shape of a lotus with eight leaves ; in the east Bukra, square 
and white; in the west ^ow, black and in the shape of a snake; 
in the south-western corner Rdlrn black, in the shape of a 
dolphin ; in the north-western comer Rd u, in the shape of 
a sword and smoke-coloured. If we remember that iil Tantric 
ritual the pnrw* is always the upper side of a mandtda, we 
have the scheme a.-? shown on the next page. 

It is evident that the disposition of the planets in the 
temple ol Gauhati corresponds to the above 
mandtila’ 1 while the method of the pfijd is in lull accordance 
with the usual order of the graham in the various Ycdic, 
Pauratiic, and Tirntric rituals. This follows the daily rotation 
of the planets. 

I said before that the planets are represented iu the temple 

1 C£. rdjlftwd%^mr/i p .290-3«a. Tbs tin<ta-j0p^fcju ! r.T by 
UaghunandBnfl hn* recent] V berra critically edited in Bengali type 
and with a wy introduction in Bengali by Pundit &LtffccindrFi 

SiddhinUbhCL**** m th e JffaM^Ca-«sAAfCvti-jKT^>>AT-ffranJAit-mdla. So, Ic, 
Oientta, Fig. 1 hu* Wen M prodded from that book, 

1 Tbc door of the tompir muxt fuse the piifm nr prteS dip of t.be 
mandala (c£. Fuj& jtrak^mi , by Mi tin mi mi, p L *4Q J. 
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of frauhsti by nine cylinders of stone of the same size and 
shape ; but we are told by various sources that in the *mhvj- 
grahn-yaga the nine planets were represented by real 
images, made of materials varying with the different planets , 
according to the rules laid down in the I SjtowrffcyB-siiirft 
(i, 392) the pratitndu must be made of the following 
substances; Surya of copper (ffunra). Candra of crystal 
{spfuitika), Muxgato of red sandal, B>tdha and Bfftaspali 


puna 
5 &Ukm 



l 

rtnuJrrj 


dflkiflTVl 

n 

rm^gala 


7 


of gold, ^wJtra of silver. Sani of iron, Ttalm of lend (^^) T 
Ketn of lead or brass But it is evident that, if one a 

wealth does not allow such, costly statues, simple earthen 
images will do. 1 must add that according to the Natvja- 
puratia {adhyaya 93 T v. 15) each fjruha has its own 
adhiduvah r and pratrf-ndkitl-evat**, ihat is to say a presiding 
and sub-presiding divinity. 
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Adk$iuat&* 

iV«ijyadfcp(ierufiu a 

Sarya, 

lavara. 

Agni (tire). 

Oandra. 

UmJL 

Apalj (water), 

Maagnh, 

Shinda. 

PrtbivT (ciu-tb). 

llndha. 

Hari* 

Vis^a, 

Urhupfeti. 

Bra h ms. 

Indrs. 

^ukra. 

Indra. 


5ani r 

Tama* 

Prajapnti- 

kahu. 

KaU. 

SAfjm. 

K*tn, 

Citragufrtn. 

Kntlinin. 


I did not Huroeed in grasping the formulas that the pfiqda 
who accompanied me recited before each phi net; lie was 
illiterate and had no knowledge whatever of SsijiKcrit, though 
he had been trained to repeat the few mantms that he recited 
in the daily serviccR But I know hotuo of the mantras to 
the nine planets ; they are preserved in Tintric testes such as 
the KdU-tanira, or in mnfti works such as the Taifom of 
Haghunandann there the are those prescribed for the 

tjraha*\fiitffi only). Other maniras are preserved in the chapter 
of the Matm/a-pumiia already referred to. and in antholngics 
like the Stuva-bMpam-maia, 1 where they have been collected 
from various sources, Tajilric as well as Paiitilnic. Many of 
these manlras are followed fay the dht/dtw o! the different 
planets, that is to mj y by the description of the forms under 
which they must be meditated upon by the devotees. As 
these dkyanas are in general very interesting even from the 
icnnographic point of view, I think that the translation 
of them m they appear in Tantric works will prove useful to 
students of Indian religion . 

A - lie (the. devotee) must meditate upon Stmja as having 
four arms and two Lotuses and in the rarada and abhaua 
wadra 1 ; upon the moon as with the hands in the dam i 

■ Thare are many editions of thfi Aai>a-^nnu;d^d4Ja. Oqe nr 1 ho 
popniar in Bengal is tbac collected by KaUpn^wma Vidyaratna, wfaei* 
tfffAw, ri umtrw to the wioiia pqfcu may be found m thf 

third kharnla_ Other ftMhBlogie*. mlch w th* StolrvnUlKtmm 
(Veako teg vara ed) and Brhot^tafra-mnakam (id.), tnuat alao be 
mentionrd berr. 

* Th<- .sbhaya-mudm onnsfsti in irtrHehmc tile inn in [rent of oniaielf 
Ln an ninnj-91 horizontal iBrtcticni ho thit the top of the h*tn] is hj logh 
•» the heml. Thr thumb is bent upon the tmln, t the palm of the hin d 
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muita and holding the ambrosia ; upon jlfoiijafa as a little 
hunchback and with a £tick in hi a hands. He must meditate 
upon the son of Soma ifiudkt) as a young hoy with Ms curled 
hair moving on his forehead ; upon the guru (of the gods* 
Bfhazpati) with the sacrificial threat], n l.H»k, and the rosary 
{al'sa-iwjJtj} : upon the guru of the demonfi (.SuItci) as blind: 
Litton Sani as leuie, and upon Rtlhu and A'efn ns having 
deformed bodies and heads and being in terrific posture. The 
sun must be meditated upon as having a red body, the niouii 
as white, M&ngala as tawny, Budha as yellowish -white, Sukra 
as yellow, Sani ns black, Rfthi and Ketu as of various colours. 
These are the colours of the planets (KaFi-{anlra, ed. by 
Kallprasanna Vidyacatna. Another Edfi-friiiim is edited 
in the Sanskrit Sahitya Parisat, 10 th Lllasa). 

A more detailed dhyuwi of the planets, with the exception 
only of the sun and the moon, can be found in the chapter 
of the KtUika-purt!na already referred to :— 

Mdhfjafa wears a rvd garment : he holds the pike (inia), 
arrows, and n rhib + He has four arms; hi a oar is drawn by 
goats. He is in the attitude of the mradu-initdm., 

14 Budha wears u yellow garment and hold^ *b« pike ; he 
is adorned with a yellow garland and (anointed) with yellow 
anointment. He holds in his hands a sword, a shield, and a 
club. He stands on a lion, and is in the vftradn-mudTa. 

Ifc BfhmfytUi is lair as gold, wears a yellow garment, and 
stands on a golden bench. He holds in his left bond the 
akxa^malfi' the pot used by ascetics (jfctf mtitida ibi), and the 
stick. He is in die attitude of the i^f*H£a-fnwlrcL He must be 
meditated upon m having four anus and posaesaed of 
omniscience. 

44 Sukm must be meditated upon ns continually adored 
by the gods, us having a beautiful aspect, wearing a white 
garment, of white complexion, sitting on the snake AatiiAa, 

IcihkH tnwanlfl the earth. ranvda*HiN4ril or aim ply iwimiircifu : 
stretch*!*! qs before, hut a littlw incUnfsl to war da the ettrth ; thumb 
Injure, the bftolt ii-E tha bund towards the earth. There art*- very minr 
rwridi'in; d, Fujitfmibl&a, p, 1^uf^nJra^iQro, 393. 
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with four aims. He holds in the Tight hand the ai$a-mSIa and- 
the noose ; the left hand is in. the ob/iai/a and vaTCtda-mudrd. 

lt Sam ia blue, Lite sapphire : he holds the pike and is in 
the attitude of the ahhaya-mudrfi * his vehicle is a vulture. 
His weapons are the noose and the bow. 

“ Rdhv is on one aide in the attitude of the abhtu/a and the 
varada mitdras, but on the other side he holds the sword 
and the shield; he sits on a lion, and is of black colour. 

“ Ketu is smoke-coloured with wide eyes, a tail, and four 
arms. Be sita on a corpse and holds in his hands a sword, 
a shield, and arrows.” 

According to the Mateya-pura#a {adhyaya 94) the dhi/dna 
of the nava-grahas ia somewhat different 

"Surya : His car is drawn hy seven horses ; he sits on a 
lotus, and holds a lotus in each hand, His colour is like that 
o( the central part- of a lotus. He has two arms, 

Candra : White horses, white car, and white garment. Two 
arms ; in one the club, and the other in the attitude of the 
varada-mudra. 

Maiuphi : Red garland, red garment. Four arms ; three 
hands, holding arrows, a pike, and a dub ; one in the attitude 
of the votndtwR udm. 

Budha Tel tow garland and garment; colour like that of 
the birnikam flower; four arms, three holding sword, shield, 
and club, the other in the attitude of the varada-mudri. 
Standing on the back of a lion, 

Bfhaspati : Yellow colour, four arms, one in the attitude of 
the iwradfl-mudm, the others holding the stick, the afyu-imMj, 
and the kama^dabi. 

Sakra : Like Brhaspali, but of white colour. 

Sant i On a vulture, four arms, one in the varada-mudrd, 
the others holding a pike, arrows, and a bow, Colour like 
uipphirc. 

Rahu : On a lion ; of blue colour. Four arms, one in the 
TOfado-mudrd, the others holding a sword, a shield, and a 
pike. Terrific aspect. 
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KH «: Smoke-coloured l two arms } one hand in the 
mrada-fmidra, the other holding a club. Deformed aspect. 

In the Groka-yaga-fatim of Kaghtmunekria other small 
differences may be met with. According to the dhijdna* quoted 
in this book the moon sits on a white lotus. Ilia horses are 
ten in number. The vehicle of Mnjtifala is a goat. He has four 
arms ■ in the upper right hand he holds arrows, the lower is 
in the varada-mudtM attitude ; in the upper left hand he holds 
the club; the lower is in the attitude. 

Bfhaspat} sits on a lotus. &#kru r id, ^ &wi 2 black colour, bl ack 
garment. Ruhu r id- 

Other dhfiinas can be found in some recent compilation a 
[nibandha), as, for instance, the Dta/ana-inlpa-druma (by 
Gtmmath Yidyauidhi} + or the PurohitaHl&rjxina, by 
Siircseandra Mohan Rhattuelryfu 20th cd. B p- 127), which 
arc generally followed by the priests and believers in 
Bengal. 

Sunfti: Must be pied Stated upon as belonging to the 
k&atriifa caste, and to the RMyapn^otra, red, as bom in the 
KaUhga country* holding u lotus in each hand. He looks 
towards the east; his car is drawn by seven horses. The 
measure oi his body is of twelve fingers Hin presiding 

god Lt Sim 1 his sub-preaiding god J^m". 

Vamlrti : Must be meditated upon as belonging to the 
vaisr/a caste and to the Atmf&gaim, as bom from the ocean, 
wearing a white garment, with one hand in the attitude of 
the mnida-nmlra, the other holding the club. His car is drawn 
by ton horaes ; he sits on a white lotus ; hia presiding draxufd 
is Utm t the sub-presiding devoid the water. His face looks 
towards the «5im # and the mcyiaure of his body is of one hand 
{Aorta), 

Maiigala ; He must be meditated upon as belonging to the 
kmlriyu caste and to the Bharatlmja-gofra, as bom in the 
Avavift country, red, supported on a goat, wearing a ted garment 
and a red garland, with four arms ; he holds in tho upper 
right hand an arrow and with the lower left arm a club: the 
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lower right arm is in the twro&i-mudra attitude, find the upper 
left urni is in the abha^-mudm. He ia the son of the earth. his 
presiding divinity is Skunda, his sub'presiding divinity ia the 
earth, He loob ton iirJs the sun, mid the measure of In a body 
is of four fingers. 

Budha: Must- In? meditated upon as belonging to the 
vaistjQ, caste, ns bom in the Magadha eotintiy, red* wearing u 
red garment, looking towards the sun ; his vehicle is a lion, 
and he ia born from the moon. He ho* four arms, holding in 
the upper left hand & shield, in the lower left hand a club, in 
the lower right hand a sword ; the upper right hand is in 1 he 
raratkt-mtdra. Measure of his body, two fingers. His 
presiding divinity ia A drdyana, his aub-prcsiding dlviuitv is 

Yisniir 

BrhiWjxtii \ Mn^t be meditated upon aa bcloo^iiig to tlie 
BmhunLii caste, and to the Attrjiraxq^jQtTa, as horn iu the 
Smdfiu Country, yellow, wearing a yellow garment. lie has 
iour arms and sits on a lotus. He holds the rtidmk ? a- } ntila 
the stick, the kamandalu. The lower right arm h in the 
attitude of the varada-imidrd, He looks towards the eon. Hia 
presiding divinity ia Brahma, the anb-p residing divinity Indra. 

iSfi£™: Hunt lie meditated upon as belonging to the 
Bra liman caste, and to the Bhdrgam-yatra, as born in the 
Bkctjahata country. He stands on a lotus, looks towards the 
nun, is white and wears a yellow garment. He has four 
arm*, in w hich he holds the the jtai)ki>!tfafu. 1 and the 

stick. One hand is in the ivmd<i-m,tdr& attitude. Measure of 
his body, nine fingers. His presiding divinity is Sakm, 
and the sub-prrsiding divinity is Sad. 

&mi: Must be meditated upon aa hom in the Surastra 
country, as belonging to the Sudm caste, and to the 
Kaiuapa^m ; black, wearing a black garment. His vehicle 

J H ° 18 bl ™ il0m tte *“■ iinuB mul 

holds bow and arrows. His presiding divinity is Yu™, mid 
the sub-presiding divinity is Prajdpaii, 

Rahv : Must be meditated upon as bom in the Malaya 
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country, as belonging to the TaitMna-gotra T and to die 
Sudra caste. His vehicle is a liqn ; he is black, and wears a 
black garment T lie has four anus, in which he holds a sword, 
a pike r and u shield; one arm is in the varada-mudrd attitude. 
He looks towards the sun ; his presiding divinity is Ktlla, 
the sub-presiding divinity is a snake. Measure ol his body, 
twelve fingers. 

K&u : Must be meditated upon as bqtn in the Kma-dvipa,. 
belonging to the Sudra casta, and the Jaimimt/a-gvtm, smoke- 
coloured. He wears a garment smoke-coloured, and looks 
towards the sun : his vehicle is a vulture, and he lias a 
deformed aspect. He holds u club ; ono hand is in the mrada- 
rwdrd attitude. Ilis presiding divinity is Citragupla , and his 
sub-presiding divinity is Brahmd. Measure of his body, 
six fingers. 

Accord tag to the KdlJ4antra the special mantra* or mystical 
formulas for the various planets are the billowing 1 :— 

^urya: praiiam mdtfdbija tigmaTOsmine arogtjaddya 
vahmvoUabhd, that is to say: Om hrlm tiymarasmine 
iWxjtjaddifa smhd. ++ Om hrlm unto the sun whose rays 
are pungent and who bestows health/' 

Stum: kdmabija mdyd mnlblja amfta kardmrta 
pldtratja, twice: tw t fait y r i ya; JHim hnm aim amrta- 
karamUam pldvaya phimya svdJin, " Klim hrlm aim ; let the 
ambrosia of the moon overflow/* 

Mangala : vdnil tjagana repha d bind a mdyd mrumluxidn 
ndsaija, twice, vahnipriyd; aim , hram , hrlm tarmduxtdn 
ndxaya ndsaya svdhd. Aim hrttm /trim destroy, destroy all 
the wicked/ 1 

Budha: may* la$c$mt aaamya mrvan teaman puraya 
vahmpriyd: hrlm srim* etc. Hrlm him ; O gentle one, 
fulfil all (my) desires.” 

BfJmpali * tdrd vdnl surayara abhlstam yaceha yaccha 

1 In Mfr to give ran of this kind ol literal no? I repnodn^ Ulfl 
MAnrhia as tljey appear in their etuteiis lap gunge, nddingj howler, it 
translation cf thufift- pu-E£Qg£5i which coiH'i’y bo mu moaiuiig. 

JRJLS. AI-EIL L&2&. 
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agniralltAha : om aim, etc. '! Om aim; 0 guru of the gods, 
bestow upon me what- I desire,*’ 

Sukra : six s with long vowels : sum ilm sum saim ianm sa, 
i?aiii: gagana repha with four long vowels, xarvasoinin 
vidravatja twice: martu^dusdnave nomah. hrum hum 
hrum Annum, etc. " Urdutn, etc., dispel all enemies; 
nomas unto the son of the sun.*' 

Rahu : ra a bindtt brawn hkraum soma sal to satrun 
vidhvantsai/a. twice rdhu. in the dative ease, namah ; runt, 
etc,, rnhai'e namah. “ Ram, etc., 0 enemy of the moon,destroy 
the enemies ; namas unto Rdhu. - 

Ketu ; h-dm hrum htave tmmah. “ Krum, etc., namas 
unto Ketu." 

For other formulas used in the worship of the nam^jrahas, 
which is very common in every Tan trio pujd, cl Rrhat- 
tanira-aSra, by Kj^jjanandn, 2nd Pariccheda. 

I do not need to quote here tho mantras used in the 
Groha-ydsa ; they can be found in mfoi worts like the manual 
of Raghimandan a already referred to. Moreover, these mantras 
are taken in their totality from the Vedic literature. 

Addendum,— When 1 wrote this article the volume of 
C. R Kaye, Hindu Astronomy (Memoirs of the Artfuenlngical 
Survey of India, N. 18 }, was known to me only by name 
Recently I saw it and found that it deals ako with the 
monography of the Hava-grakas. It should therefore In, 
referred to in my article. To the sources concerning the 
Aam-fjrtihtis we may add Agni-purana (ASS) p 62 
Bhavi^a-purana (Vefikat^vara Press), p . 503 JfdmdiJ- 

puruna (ibid.), p. 122, Vismdharmotiarn (ibid.), p. 62 Meru 
/.antra (ibid.), p. 492 . 4 1 
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Akbar II m Pretender : A Study in Anarchy 1 


Ft R. B* WHITEHEAD 
{PLATE Y3) 

\ KBAR SHAH, son of the Mughal emperor Shah 
^ + llam IT. was elevated to the throne ol Delhi as 
pretender eighteen years previous to his access ion lis Akbar II, 
and money was struck: in hie in*mo. The addition of another 
claimant to the dynastic list was coinmunjcnted in a joint 
paper by Mr. S, K. Modi vala and mys-el f. which appeared in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for the year 1922, 
and to which I invite reference. I had found a copper com 
of Ahmadahad mint bearing the name of Akbar Shah and 
date a.h, 1203., which made me conjecture whether Ghuiam 
Qadir Khein r the ^unspeakable Rohilla raised another prince 
to the Mughal throne after the puppet Eedar Ttahhr 
(jlu.il 1202-3), who might or might not be identical with 
the Akbar Shfdn eldest surviving son of Sh4h "Alain TT r 
who succeeded his lather in the regular way ay Akbar II 
in the year a h, 1221 (a.d. 180G). 2 I put the matter 
ed Mr. Hotlivala, a leading authority on Ihighal history, 
and his reply was that. u it hay not yet been possible 
to find an absolutely complete and satisfactory solution 
ol the problem connected with the Akbar Shah 
coins ol a.h, 1203, but there would s^eem to be fairly good 
grounds for answering the question in the affirmative J \ 
The fullest account of the transactions which led to the 
deposition and blinding of Shalt £ A]nm II is in the 7 brntnamah 
(Rook of Warning} of Faqfr Khaim-d-d in Muhammud, but 
this work closes soon after recounting the terrible cruelties 
practised on the Emperor Shah c Alain and his family by the 
infamous Ghuhtm Qadir r whose atrocities the author describes 

1 Read at thi*. Oriental Coopted. Oxford, oil Slftt August-, 3{i2S r 

* Bftiat BiiHit, "at wnkcfiil fortune." Hu was a non of Abroad Shah 

Euhidiif, and jp-ikudaoti df Mnkji mrua rl £h£li. 
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at length. 1 Mr. Hodivala’s search through other contemporary 
histories wan infructuoua. but he discovered a clue to the 
solution of the puzzle in Seton-Karr’s Selections from the 
Calcutta Gazettes. 

Since the appearance of the above paper T have discovered 
more material, both documentary and numismatic, and 1 
propose to make a connected story of it all. 

Gkctlau Qiniit Kuan.—H is grandfather Nujibu-d-diiulnh, 
a Rohilia chief, was Paymaster General, then Chief of the 
Nobility in the reign of 'Alamgtr II. The town of Sutiiranpur 
and surrounding districts were bestowed on the Rohillft ; 
this fief iueludcd Meerut and the fort of Ghuusgarh. Najibu- 
d-dauluh was succeeded in 1770 by bis son Zabitah Khan. 
and the latter by Ghulam Qadir Khan in a.d. 1785, 

Akjuti Shah.—A ir bar iSliali. the eldest surviving son of 
Shah 'Alum, became heir-apparent after the death in June, 
1788, of Prince Jahandar Shish, da wan Rakht. 

This contribution is concerned with a lurid episode in the 
decay of the Mughal Empire. It was the year a.d. 1788 
{a. ii. 1202-3). Shah 'Alum IT had been on the throne for 
nearly thirty years. The house of Tflimur had long ceased 
to exercise any effective rule outside the walls nf the palace- 
fort at Delhi, and the emperor was merely a figure-head under 
the control of the latest upstart power, A popular rhyme 
current at the time of a former ‘Alum rihiik of Delhi was 
equally true of his namesake three hundred years later, 2 
Buil^ah i'Alam 
As Dikii id Palnm. 

The emperor of the world, 

(Whose dominion extends) from Difili to Pilam. 3 

Peace and security had vanished, and the countryside was 
the prey of contending factions. Shah Akiui, destitute of 


' Sw H. Q. Keene's Fullo] iht Mughal Empire . 

m. J [tMS<rl3 ' CtA * C,jllect; «9 <* A’orlkm, ltd*. AUahaUd. im 


* Pibm m now a station on the lUj pu t atul _ ^ Jllwrl „ .. 

bovpii ml lee from polhi, 1 Auuwn itaUuej, about 
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energy, weak of will, and infirm of judgment, li the pageant 
of every successful party/' anon had the mortification to 
perceive his authority total Jy annihilated. Not onlv was (he 
capital helpless to defend itself against threats from outside : 
there was unceasing party violence within, owing to the 
unrestrained dissensions and jealousies of the Mugfml nobles. 
The unfortunate emperor called upon Mabratta aid, and 
Mail ha va Kao Rind hi a, Kajah of Gwalior, took possession! 
of Delhi in .January, 1785. Biudhia + s resources were a Dipl v 
su flic lent to restore law and order, and to enforce respect 
towards the emperor. 

I owards the end of 1785 filed Ziibitah Khan, ruler of Saha- 
ronpQx ; he was succeeded in Ida territories by his eldest 
son Ghttlam Qidir Kh an, “ a youth proud, cruel, and ferocious. 
To him it WHa reserved to disgrace the house of Timoor, and 
to add the last outrage to the miseries of a long and most 
unfortunate reign ” (W,F. f pp. 139, 140). The firet act of 
Ghulam Qadir Khun was to appear in open rebellion, and hia 
example was followed by the Kajah of Jaipur. Bmdiua lost 
a Patched battle in the year 1787 T and the cheek was so severe 
that the Mali ratio retired as far as Gwalior, where he awaited 
reinforcements A forte under Ismail Beg, a leading Mugful 
noble, stalled to reduce the fort of Agra which was still in 
the hands of the Mahratta*. 

These events deprived the emperor of his protector, and the 
stage is now set for the ensuing tragedy. Ghtilam Qiidir 
Khan had arrived before Delhi with an armed force, and had 
fired upon the palace from th^ opposite bank of the river 
Jumna, There arc lucid accounts in letters written to Warren 
Hastings in England, where he was undergoing his impeach- 
ment. by his friends and correspondents in India, 1 Major 
William Palmer, British agent with Sindhia. reports to Warren 
Hastings by a letter dated Sindhia T s Camp near Gwalior,. 

J (Tamil Hutting* Paptf3 v rul. x\, British Muiram Ubr*ry. I Jim 
indebted fur this rnfmaretotha kUKkwaGf Mr.T. G. I* tipear, Kt/stepbeiT* 
tullc^r, Delhi. I hiiFB flu- BpeUm[T of ppr*r>flftl tiirn^^ 
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3(>th December, 1787, that Sindhia lias no present prospect 
of retrieving his afiairs. lfc Ghulani Qildir Khan, son of 
Zabitah Khan, is making a rapid progress in the reduction 
of forts subject to Sindhia in the Doab (region between the 
Ganges and tile Jmnna). He commands about two thousand 
desperate Rob 3 Has and has a good train of artiUery. Ghulam 
Qndir is exceedingly obnoxious to the Shah whom he lately 
cannonaded in his palace, which the old King will never 
forgive h although he was forced into an accommodation by 
the chiefs who dreaded the return of Sindhia tu power The 
country had a better prospect of repose from the rub of 
Sindhia than from the chiefs who have dispossessed him/ 1 
Major Palmer wrote on the 5th Mardi t 1788. “The 
situation of the Shah in this accne of distraction is truly 
deplorable. No person being yet appointed to the conduct 
of hift affairs in the room of SindJiia* nor any of the com¬ 
petitors powerful enough to assume it P no revenue is allotted 
to his support and he suffers the severest personal distress/ 1 
Ghulam QMIr had already made one attempt on Delhi 
where be arrived with a small but efficient force in the autumn 
of the year 1787. With the connivance of Mansur s All Khan, 
the imperial Nazir (Comptroller of the Household)* he entered 
the palace and petitioned the emperor for the vacant office 
of Anumd-Vnai-. But on this occasion he was foiled by the 
arrival of the Begum Somroob disciplined troop, and had 
to retire to Baharanpur (W.F. + pp„ 1481) Subsequently 
Shah 'Alain displayed some show of energy, and occupied 
the early months of the year 1788 in reducing turbulent chiefs 
in the neighbourhood of Delhi. There was a successful action 
against the fort of Gokulgarh in which the Begum Somroo 
behaved with great gallantry, and was rewarded with the 
title of the emperors “most beloved daughter 1 (W.F ir 
P- 169). SMh "Alnm then returned to his capital. 


1 The title jJ %nre9- cud the B*£um h s 

K*wari, now in tho Gnrgufm District of tbe Pirnjub: 
theft In thfi [lame of Slid lfc VAlam. 


trtfkulgarh is near 
cams H’ero alrurk 
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Meanwhile Ghulam QEtdir had been playing last- and loose 
with his associate Ismail Keg, and the latter had sustained 
a severe defeat by the ad vane Eng Muhrattus under the walls 
of Agra. The Mahrattas could have taken, immediate 
possession of Delhi, hut Sindkia tarried at Muttra, and the 
unfortunate Shah p Alam was left exposed to the treachery 
of his servants and to dethronement, plunder* and loss of 
Might* Ghulam Qadir had joined forces with Ismail "Bcg n the 
two had occupied Delhi, entered the palace-fort, and flexed 
the persons of the emperor and the royal household. These 
events happened in July, A r B. 17Sd. 

Ghulaui Qsdir’a object wm to extort all lie could iu the 
time at his disposal from the citizens of Delhi in general and 
in particular to force the emperor to disclose the whereabouts 
of the hidden treasure which was said to exist in various 
parts of the palace. His occupation lasted ten weeks ; it 
was a large-scale dacoity of a prolonged and horrid nature. 
What Ghulam Qadirs contemporaries found unpardonable 
was tile fact that he did not even respect the honour of the 
Hamm. I propose to avail myself of three parallel narratives : 
Jonathan Scott's account published only six years after the 
event, the authoritative announcements in the Calcutta 
Gazrtifi, and letters written at the time to Warren Hastings* 

The Caioutta Gazette for Thursday, 21st August, 1783, 
announces “ devolution at Bellied, On the 2nd instant, 
Ghoohun Cadir Khan and Ismail Beg Khan deposed the 
King Shah Aalum, and placed on the throne of Hindostan 
Beiilii r Eukht. son of Ahmud Shah. and grandson of 
Mohuriimud Shah. The circumstances of this revolution 
extracted from the authentic Dclhee papers are a* follows rx T 
In brief, the confederates having extorted mandates from 
the king, and desiring the neighbouring chiefs to join them 
and a prince of the blood Sulaiman Shikoh 1 for the expulsion 
of Sindhia, confined every person iu tile metropolis suspected 
of possessing wealth. Great alarm was excited, and the 

1 " M m&gmlicftit sa Solomun * 71 
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king summoned Ghulam Qadir to the presence. The latter 
represented the great want of money for the troops, and 
eon rinded a long parley by the ultimatum that if Ills Majesty 
desired peace, he must- pay ten lakhs of rupees, otherwise 
Ghulam Qadir would take what he could. The king replied 
that, had he possessed any money, hr would not. have been 
reduced to his deplorable position. Thereupon the con¬ 
federates yujniuoiied a young prince from the seraglio named 
Bedtlr Bakht and made him king. The deposed eiii|^rnr T 
with At bar Shah, the eldest prince, and seventeen other princes, 
were sent to a place called the Asad Eurj (Lion Tower) 1 ; 
the conduct of Ghulam Qadii was most insulting to the king 
and his family. According to u journal of the ifc monstrous 
transactions of the unfeeling Gholaum Knudir 11 quoted 
at length by Jonathan Scott, the deposition took place on 
the 2f3th July pp. 205 f ,}„ The utmost menaces wore 

employed to force Shah 1 A Earn to produce money and jewels. 
Private apartments were searched, floors dug up and ceilings 
pulled down, ladies stripped and whipped ; the palace wji» 
filled with cries and lamentations. On IOth August, Shah 
*Alfim was bHnded (J.S., p. 293). M The mode in which 
they deprived the king of his eyes appears to have been 
peculiarly cruel. The instrument used was a short sharp- 
pointed dagger, the use of which must have made this horrid 
act of barbarity agonizing to the last degree. The old man js r 
however, said bo have survived the torture and to be alive! 
although he refuses assistance^ and it is thought he cannot 
live long Fr 2 4th September). 

By the middle of August the Ttizhmttto were outside the 
eity walls. On 2Gtli August, Bedar mh requited Ghulam 


■ To p»v.nt ntttllioas, d| 1 *dc„. 0 f the roj^ f ami | y . mafc 1Q j 

IWSS^J their lives ID confinomfint witliU, the product* 0 f the tnr. ' 

■ ». dd. * HMk 'AEnm’i Sj ZZ 

" ST* KST^ii 7 * J kl “* Uto ■*"* tranalatlca of . 2 "t 
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Qadir to doth rone him as he was wean' o f a dignity which 
did not afford him and hi a family the most common necessaries 
of life* By this time the confederates had quarrelled over 
the division of the booty ; Ismail Beg withdrew and made 
oyl 1 rture* t o 13lc _Mah r, j11as. ijhu ]am Qad 1 rs affairahad grown 
desperate and he prepared to evacuate the palace. Early 
in October he crossed to the east- bank of the Jinmia H taking 
with him the titular emperor Bedar Shah, Akbar S^ah, and 
other sons of Shah ‘Alam r together with two aged Begums 
A detachment of Mahrattaa took pcsyyeyaion of lia- city and 
palace, and Sliiih A Alam was released from his confinement. 
Ifc Xew coins were ordered to be struck in the name of Shah 
Aultmi, who was again treated aa enq^ror ; but he wished 
to decline the throne in favour of Akbar Shah, whom he bad 
always intended for his successor '' (J.S Tf p T 30-1J P 

M Ghokum Kauelir a few days after his departure from 
l)hcly 1 disgusted at some behaviour of Bcdar Shaw h or hoping 
to obtain an accommodation with the Muhrattaa by regaining 
~ the favour of Shaw Aulitm, dethroned his newly made 
sovereign, and acknowledged as emperor Akbei Shaw. Such 
was the affection of Shaw Aulum to his son that on hearing 
of bis exaltation ho wrote to Ghohmm Kaudir and the 
treacherous Nazir, assuring them of his pardon for the injuries 
he had sustained by their conduct, and thanking them for 
placing his sun on the throne. He entreated Kana Khan, 
the Mahrattn general, to acknowledge Akber Shaw; hut 
that chief refused, saying that he could not do so while the 
prince ™ in fart only a prisoner in the hands of Gholaum 
Kandir Khan " + (J.S., p, 304). This evidence that Akbar 
Shah was enthroned by the execrable king-maker in 3 access ion 
to Bedar Shah is corroborated by the Calcutta Gazette of 
rhe 30th October. According to this issue "the latest papers 
received, dated 17th October, mention that Gobiim Gadir 
had in his camp proclaimed King Meerza Akher Shah, the 
favourite son of Shah Aalum, nnd that the latter was highly 
pleased with this intelligence 7 ". Further proof is contained 
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in n letter from .John Holloud, Jludrua, to Warren Husriiw^ 
dated the Slat January, 1789 {Hastings, p. 26D}, “ You will 
no doubt he informed by some of your correspondent a in 
Bengal of the Revolutions that have krelv taken place at 
Delhi, Ghulam CawdiEs seizing the Person of the King, his 
depriving him of sight and setting his son Mirza Akbar on 
the throne will most probably bo particularly detailed to 
you and with more minuteness than it would he possible for 
me to attempt. By the latest advices received from that 
quarter we are informed that Sc i ml in after suffer ins great 
reverses of fortune had recovered ids former Power, that he 
was in possession of Delhi, and had replaced the old King 
upon the throne. That celebrated capital of ihe Empire 
seems to Live been doomed to he a scene 0 f perpetual 
convulsion, anarchy and distress,” 

Jonathan Scott, author of the History of the. Ddckan from 
width J have already quoted, writes to 'Warren Hastings from 
Net ley on the 20th May, J7BD (Has tings, p. 4H). * l I have 
a dreadful account of tha unfortunate fate of Shaw Aidtnu 
and Ids family. The poor old thing had La e ycs put out, 
wanted common necessaries, and was often beaten hv the 
abominable Gobtain Kadir, who made the young Princes 
sing for bis amusement. Upon the approach of the MaJuattas, 
Gnluum Kadir evacuated Dhely, carrying with him nineteen 
of Shaw Aulurn’s Sons and the poor aged Empress Mallekeli 
Znmmaneh 1 to his Camp threatening to murder them, hut 
some days after, having a quarrel with his King Bcdar Shaw 
w ho hud displeased him by going into the Bazar to fly a 
Kite, he deposed him and proclaimed Aiber Shaw the 
favourite sou of Shaw Auliirn. . , , Perhaps vou may have 
these and kter accounts. If you have, 1 shall estoem it a 
great favour if you will Jet my Brother send them rue. us I 
wish to make use of them in my history.” 

I will now finish with Ghulam Qadir. He was pressed back 


* WhIdw of Muhammad 
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bv the Mahrjittjifl and their allies to Meerut, where he stood 
a siege ; he had great fighting capabilities, The i 'akutta 
Gazette for 4th December, 1788. observes: ** Nothing 

particular has of late transpired at Delhi: the last accounts 
from that quarter announce the continuance of Golaum 
Kadir Cawn accompanied by his new elected King Mirza 
Afchar Shaw, his late King Bedar Shaw, and several other 
Princes at a place called Meerut, a bent four days march from 
hi.s Capitol Saharunpoor. His, army experiences every dist ress 
from the scarcity kept- up by the Mahratt-fi army who cut off 
all his supplies and have hitherto prevented him from pro¬ 
ceeding into fihousgliui" On 1st January. 1789, is this it mu. 
ol news: 11 We understand Golaum Cadir Ka wn has at 
length met a fate which will probably lead to a due return 
fqr his cruelties On the 18th ultimo (December} the Fort 
of Meerat was stormed by the Mtihratta chiefs, and Golaum 
Ciidir fled with three hundred horse, lie was probably t^ken. 
The Princes were all found safe In the Fort of Meerut. 
According to Scott (J,S, T p, 304) the assault took place on 
21st December, 1788. Ghulam Qadir escaped, but his horse 
fell under him and he was brought in a prisoner to the 
Mahratta camp ; there he was placed Ln an iron cage, his 
nose, ears, hands and feet were cut off, and in this mutilated 
condition he was sent to Delhi, but died on the road, Ilis 
accomplice, the treacherous Nazir, was trodden to death under 
the feet of an elephant (W r F tt p. 184), The princes were 
escorted hack to the capita1, where they returned to their 
former confinement. 

Akbur’s short-lived assumption of imperial honours was 
known to certain well-informal people—John Holloud had 
heard of it in distant Madras, Jonathan Scott knew about 
it, the Calcutta Gazette had it. -but apparently it 1ms yet to 
be discovered in indigenous chronicles. William Frajicklin 
was familiar with Delhi, and had an audience of Tlis Majesty 
Shall 1 Alain and Mirza Akbar Shah on 11th March, 1794 [WX* 
p, 211), vet Lis otherwise fully informed and lucid narrative, 
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published only ten years after it, foils to mention this event, 1 
Why diet Ghulum Qadir choose Bedar Bakht i a W c are told 
that the favourite afflusement of this poor poppet king wqa to 
fly kites in the streets of the metropolis, GhulUra yadir 
wanted a pliant tool, but he was soon dissatisfied with his 
titular's stupidity and childishness, anil the idea of replacing 
Bedar Shah by Akbar Shah soon occurred to him, On 
7th August, frhulam Qadir told Shiih 'Alain that "he was 
sorry for his treasons, but would make amends by seating his 
son Meerzu Aiber on the throne ,f (J.S., p. 292). What is 
the approximate duration of the reign of each pretender? 
According to the journal quoted by Scott, Bedar Bftj&t was 
raised to the throne on 26th July ; Keene says 29th July ; 
the Catcidta Gazette, 2nd August. His coins are of the first 
regnal year, and of llijri years 1202 and 1203. The first 
day of Mu ha mini (Xew Year's Day), a ,h. 1208, corresponded 
with 2nd October, 1788, Jonathan Scott does not g|yj> 
the exact day of Ghulilm Qadir's final departure from Delhi 
with the princes [J.S., p. 803), but Keene says 11th October. 
The unique rupee of Akbar Shiih as pretender struck at 
Shfihjahannbad (Delhi) mint is dated a.h. 1202 : the other 
known coins 1203, The Sfoihjnhanabad rupee appears to 
have been issued before GhuJam Qficlir abandoned Delhi 
yet we are told that Akbar was made king in trliulum QldiVs 
camp after leaving the capital. Of course, the rupee may have 
been coined in intelligent anticipation of the event/ ft is 
wife to say thnt Bedar Bakht's deposition and Ah bur Shah's 
accession took place in the first fortnight of October T?88 
The latest date for the conclusion of Akbar iMIi’s pretendnr- 
ship ib that on which the Mahrattas stormed Meerut 18th or 
21st December. 1788. 


***** ““ th ™ iud ^ of gfa* 
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The Coens of Beliak Bakut 


Jn Franeklin's history of Shah 'Alain we read that 14 Bedfir 
Shah waa saluted by the rebels as emperor of Hindoos aim 
under the title of Jehrnm Shell ” (W r F. T p. 176). The diarv 
used by Jonathan Scott records that on 30th July, 178S, 
u thirty thousand rupees were found buried in the floor of a 
raoiTi, besides some plate. The Boh ilia sent the latter to the 
mint, and commanded coins to he struck iu the name of Bedar 
Shaw* with the following inscription ; The supporter of the 
tnip religion of Mahummud, Bed ut Shaw, by the grace of 
God stamped coins throughout the world ” (J.S., p. 288). 
According to the Persian chronicle called Mift a h u-t-tawarikh r 
the coin couplet of Bedfir Bakht was :— 



The supporter of the religion of the Prophet, Bedar Shah, 


By the grace of God stamped coins in Hind. 


This \s a variant of Scott's couplet. But the dMick as 
found on alt existing gold and silver coins of Bedax Bakht is 



'—^*7 jW ^ 


Struck coin on gold, the heir of crown and throne, 

SIhUi Julian Muhammad Redar ftikht 

Bedar Hakjit's 'ularn was Mohammad, and his imperial name 
Bhah JaMii* this confirms Fruneklin's statement. 


On the reverse aide of the gold and silver coins are the 


usual formula Sana h ah ad j\tlus maimanat mdnux zarb r £J struck 
in the first regnal year associated with prosperity/' the Hijrl 
year 1202 or 1203. and the name of the mint which h cither 
Ahiuudabad or the capital Shuhpdianabad, the latter lieing 
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associated with its honorific epithet Dum-U}chi{$jai t "seat 
of the Khali fate," These coins arc very scarce, silver being 
even rarer than gold. 

The legends on the unique copper coin, of Ajunadibod 
mmt, now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, with the rest 
of Mr. H. Nelson Wright’s coins D f the later Murals, are 
^ l TJ& ai >d O with a sword as 

mint-mark. Perhaps Ghulam Qidir Khiin had a partisan in 
power at the distant capital of Gujarat. The fact remains that 
not only were coins struck at AhtnadabM bearing the names 
of both pretender but the local series issued in the name of 
Shah Alam under Mahratt* an d British auspice* was 
mtetrupted just at this time by money of Shah ‘Alam of 
imperial type in all three metals, which is identical in style 
with the coins of Bedir Rakht, i invite a comparison of the 
reverse of P.M. Cat. 2K58 with the reverse of 3248, 

The Goins of Akbar Shah as Prrtekheh 
The coins of Akbar Shah os pretender arc quite different 
from those struck by him as emperor (P,M. Cat.. Nos. 32&(i f.). 
The umissigned silver coin P.M. Cat. 3277, of date a h 1203 
which beam the name Akbar Shah, can now be asajgned 
with certainty to the reign of Akbar Sbnh as pretender 
l found a duplicate of it in the Jullundur City bazar U1 
which shows that the mint is fkiharanpur, GhuMm Qadir's 
capital, with its honorific epithet Larn-s-$uriir “ ah™!* ,,f 
pIcEi5iu.re.' s Thn coin couplet i_s :_- 

«!1 Jjo 3 * jl«, 5 d 

•b jT\ jj- 

Struck coin in the world by the grace of God 

The supporter of the religion of Mu^ma* Akbar Shah. 

1 Then? i a nn *thif=Lun td ,F Belirnminsa - , 

Cadir Khar. “ on p. 4f> of w. traactL miitX '« ^ ^ ’ a , to Ohoi%tim 
Thorny Calcutta, 1003 . " f Memoir* of Mr, GWpn 
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This couplet is a slight van Ant of that said by the author 
of the Mlikhta^tir-i-Sii/aT-i-Ouldim-i-Hmd to Lave been 
stamped on the coins of Akbur II (C, J. Rodgers, J.AJS.B., 
1888, p. 32). 

In my paper" Some Notable Coins of the Mughal Emperors 
of India", part ii, NumiiftuliicChronicle, 1926, I published a 
newly discovered and unique couplet rupee ol Hhahjahamibad 
mint, bearing date 1202. 

Copper coins of Akbar ShAh as pretender were struck at 
Sabaranpur, ShahjahaniihaH. and Ah muds bad mints—sec 
the contribution just mentioned. Roth silver and copper 
issues of SnharanpGr mint bear the mark ^ on the reverse 
side. There are thus five known issues of Akbar Sjxah as 
pretender, and apart from the coin in the Punjab Museum, 
each iBSue is represented bv a single specimen. All five were 
in my collection and went with it to the British Muse um in 
April, 1922. 


REFEB2K0K8 

i 4 h Anno Domini, 

i.n. Anno Hijri. 

J.A.Srft, Journal of fh* A viatic Soeitiy nf Brngal. 

^'F> ^V,F raru’klin r 11 1 *tory of ihc Brig* of Shah .-! u Inm. Loud Ml, 1709 - 
<T-ft T jocLiithnn ^eolt r History of the Dtlthtn. tic . London, 1704 , tqL ii. 
V.G* TLe f'aSruiiaGuziiir or OritjiiaiAdvatijHr. t-qb^nbedbjAuthority. 
Fib in tIndia Oftics Library. 

Huslmjm- LI arfen Uniting* Papers vuL i3 + British. Museum LibfhrV. 
AJ/; Cfli. R. II. White bci*d. i 'atatoj ire if Cains in the Punjab Muteum, 
[jiihvn, OxfanJ, 1914 . toI, ij. 

It. IS, Whitehead and S, H- nodjvaEik, Tha Coins of Muhammad Akbar 
M diiimant In the Mu^fra] thrnrir. J^4JSJl r , 

H. G. Keene- Fall of th * Mughal Empirt. Nut od^ K London, |bH 7 * 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE VI 
Lest op Cdi-ns 

Fid. 

L— Rupe* of Akbar Shmh sfriivk nt NIinhjaEuutabaJ 

in ajS. I 2 ti 2 . tlrat regnid ye-ar. 

'2-— Fntu* Of Akb-'L r W.h4b atrurk «t Shabju hin4h!id in a.n. 1203, Cist 
regnal year. 

3.— Rupee uf Akbar Shall Rtrur-k at .Oaru ■ j-a u rifr StihaniEifjGx in a.u. 12)03, 
IS rut regnal year. Mini mark y 
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4w— Fit! Us of Akbar fthih atmek at &aru**-mr&r Saharanpnr in Old 
finrt regnal year : Hijri tint* nil the coin. Hint mark 
J r -Fvl£* ol Akbar ?$hah struck at Ahmadabwd ill *.r t 1203 , Qrst regnal 
year. Mint mark a award. 

<1,—Rupees of EdMi- struck at tJarn-Ubiitlufal rjhub Jflhiliiatrad in 

A.ll. 1 ^ 02 , regnal year. 

7.—Gold QO m of Bnf&r Bn^it alrdek at Ahmadahad in the drat regnal 
year; Hijri data of ibe aaln. Mint mark a sword, 
d.—Rupro of F Alam II. imptrhti atjlo, Blruck at A b ru adilind in 

a-it, I2fl2. regnal year 2D. Mint mark » aivutd. 
fl.—/■!£* of BhaJb ’Alain It, imperial utyle. c tmck at Akmrtdabad in 
a.B, 12D2, regnal year 2D. Mint mark a aword. 

All tbs above Mine are in the British M uastttn.; & duplicate of 3 ia 

RM. Cat. 3277. lane tt in gntd is Ml. Cat. The ltigflnda nn the 

reverses of P.M. Cat, 3&5S a and uf 7 and fi above are similar in type and 
atylB, 




lEAa 1*29. 


Pl^te Vf. 



Cuins of Akbar Shall an Prt^nder* and of Eedar Bukhr, 


J To Me* i». 
























Hippokoura et Sutakdrm 

IiT J, PRZYLUSKI 

Q DAND on cbercke a decomposer b.s noms des villeg 
indknnes enumir^es darns If s Tables de on 

constate qne plusicura d'entre ciue sent forme* (Tun nom 
grec et sTun mot. indien signiflant sl vSTie t \ 1 Hippokoura 
(PfcoSfanfe, vii, i, S3) eat tin bon rvemplc de ce type de 
composes. Ce anm, forme du grec hippos n cheval *’ et de 
rindien turn “ viEle T \ signitie f< ville dti eheval *\ Mats de 
quel ehevcd s"agit-LL ? Et pcmrquoi servait-il a dGsignpr la 
citt ? 

* * * * * 

Lea rois And Inns portent souvent un. nom: Salakvni en 
prakrit des mommies. Sanskrits rn &Ltaksri]d. On vent 
y voir Je nom d'une aeule dynastic*, mais cette opinion eat 
doutecisg, ear on trouve des Satakarni pendant une dur&e 
de cinq Ktccles et il eet pen probable qtfune tophi? fa mi lie 
ae fiolt maintenne an pouvoir pendant une periods si longue 
et si trouble? de lliistoire mdieniie,, 

Dans !a literature eanskrite, &takarru alterne avec 
Sritava liana et o&iivahana et on tronve dans lea inscriptions ; 
Satakani, Sadaknoi, Sida® Snti*. Aueune etymologic 
aatiafiiisante n ! n et6 donnee do cea formes et hoc c3qdicution r 
pour etrc valable, n s en devra n^gligcr aueune. 

11 On eat tenttf, dit ftf. Barnett, 1 de rapproelier (lea Satakanl) 
des Satmiputo (Aioka, Inscription II) r des Setae quo PH no 
d£crit aussitot opres les Andhras et de la tribu des Sataka 
oti 3ataka. TT Cet te re marq ue indi que la voie que nous a I tons 
sumo. 

Si Ion pose Satiyaputa = 8alakani t il reate, upres avoir 
retranehe Sata et son derive Satiya, r&quivalejice puta = 

1 Cf- Bui . Sex. Ling ., xx t p. 21S frt auiv. 

1 Camtfidfft IHfitoTit vf India, i. p. of?!)!. 

JRA?. AYBXL 1929. IS 
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ibam- II faut done examiner si kani pent etre un taut antUua 
ayarit le me me sens que puta "'fib'* rn mnyendndicn, 

Fn rmiru.ln., on n k™ “ fils et cette racine eat commune 
n ua grand nombre de languor uiistroasbtiqLies. 1 Lit vovelle 
o de km eat tr£s ouverte et vobinc de a m Kani pamit. bjen 
etre la notation d’im tinmen mot anatroafliatique niduit 
a kon dans ta p] apart dies langues mud ernes, Un i final sc 
rencontre encore on juang oil Ixmi a h sens do ” fib 
Stitakani signifie sans dome fib de Sata T1 et Ha taka mi 
est une Sanskrit bat ion de ce nom tribal qui pout avoir cte 
porte par plnflieum dynasties, 

Les [angues rnimdaa ont. en outre kan et tutjmn “fib”. 
Le premier premeut dc *kan par amiiissemcut de 1'iniriab 5 et 
fe second est analogue an premier avoc r en outre, un in fixe ywr. 
Cot infixes est. utilise en mnnda pour former des numa collect its 
et le P- Schmidt a mcmtr£ 3 que les infixes sent, purlois 
d'anciens prefixes jnfroduits dans le corps du mot. ][ eet 
done possible que hapan < *pahan. Hi V on pose un mot 
anrihra tel q uv*Satapahana on conjoit aisement qull nit ct£ 
Sanskrits fc sous la for rue Siitavabana. 

Enfin la forme munda sans infixe Acin “ fib t? t a limit pn 
donner *Satabuna J Un nom analogue e&t preeisement 
atteste par Hemacandrn 1 qni cite le patronymique felaha 3 ,ia r 
lcqnel ye re lie k Hiitah nnu comme Ha liv alums a Satavalmm. 
Los Equivalents mundas de Sat-iyuputa sont done susceptiblcs 
d'cxpliquer non settlement le S&takimi des inscriptions, 
mnis a eu outre, une seriu de formes plus ou mojns 
EanskTitisEea : Sat&knr^, Satayuhana, felaliana, 

PuL&que, dans Sstakarui, gatavUmnA, etc., b second 
Element ee ram&ue a un original munda, il reste k examiner 
si ic premier Lernie pent s expliquor de b memo maniero. 

1 Lm Lfintfut# du Monde, p. 3H0. 

4 Cf. ”Un uutan prupfc du Penjab, led I7rf»unb« ra /d.™. At . lo >fl 
i, p. 20, 

* Grunthiig* (titer Laidlehrt ifcr Xheri-Spraelie, p. 70S, 

* Homacandra. !itiW,wtvn!d , et r f. LmAIc, f« a, ‘,„ r OunUMm a 
la Brhatbul A4, p. 20, 
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On troirfe d»nw lea inscriptions SdtQ z el Suda n . Vniei le 
no in du " chevnldans un rertnin nombrede fanj^ucs mundti? : 


sautali 

sadam 

mflkle 

ttddam 

mtmdari 

sadum 

birhnr 

mddm 

dhangar 

sdddm 


Sritakaru = Stfdntani pouvait done signifier l 'fik du 
chevol ”, II apparalt ici que lea multats de nos analyses 
eanfirment rCoiproquemeist. Hippokouru, nnm de la 

capital* dea Andknia, siguifie *' viUe du chi-val 1:1 et ie 
paironymique dew mis Andimis peut s'interpreter ifc fils du 
rhevjil *\ T^e meme dieu, vencre sons la forme du chcval, 
aural t donne sonuum k la ville royale et aux princes considered 
comme ses descendants, D'antrea fails vieiuient a I'appui 
de eette interpretation. 

Lea recherches rteenies de >L Dumont sur J'a^iwwJAa 
out mis en hi micro le role procr^ateui du cteval daiiB lea 
famillea princieres. Lea rois Andhraa. noua Ie savona, ont 
r£l&bre Ie sacrifice du rhevnl. Or, Ie rite final de cette 
c^remonic consaerait ime union magiquc, et partant ftkonde, 
put re kt premiere reine ei le cheval sacrifie. Los princes isaiis 
lie ecfcte union ponvaicnt- done sappeler fils du cheval 

J^e doublet Satiy uputa SuU yh2ul nn cat eidm susceptible 
rE'ejcpliquer deux formes qui paraissaient s'oxdure dans lea 
mamiscrits do Plino. An VI" livre, § 104 5 de 1‘ Hi&toirt 
Niiturelk, la lectio tmtgaia est Ccolobothras. Mats certains 
manuBcrita, et- punni eux lea plus am: tens, out Celehethopjis. 
Squs ce dernier mot. M. Sytvain ]&vi a propose de reatituer 
line forme ^akvadhaiia ou £alavulianft. H< Hue modification 
ires legorc et pjvrfaitement antorisfec par la pal&Dgrsphic. 
permit de substiluer au groupe rh !e gronpe cA nvec lequel 
il est confondu son vent dans la graphic du siedc ; on 
arrive nirnd dlrectement de Oelebechonas k Qahvahnmi, le 
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ch feant la transcripticin la phifl exacts du h mdion,” 1 
Celeberhonas eet rn effet vois in. de (^tkliivaliana, Mala il ne 
Buit nnllc in tut que la lecture Cadoboikrus &oit a tejeter, 
"hothms est evidemment la transcription du met Sanskrit- 
jmtra quo hgub a™ns trouv6 dans SatiyapuLra. II sembk 
bieu qne Pline ait consign^- dans son ceuvtc deux variontes 
tFegale valeur entre lesquelks les copistes ont urn kgitime 
de choisir* 

***** 

A, Cunningham a d£crit ntte ssrie de mom tales des Andhras* 
par mi leaquelles deux portent V image d\m chevul. £ur 
plusieurs moiinaies de cett-e serie t on lit, a roted imnom royal, 
un titre termini on c kurar M. Hapson, qni a eorngfe les 
tmitBOfiptiona dc H nni^Tugham, lit lea deux titrea ' 
Vijivavaknra et Sivalakiira, 3 H, Sylvain L£vi, dont I'aitteiition 
finest portee nkemrnent anr cos inscript it rn,' ^nigmatiques, a du 
r£p£ter h aon tour ce que dLsait d£ji M. Tinpcin en tl^OS : 
EC No satisfactory explu nation has yet been given of the forms 
Vi bvayakum and SivaLakura." 4 
Si kum est un mot unary en sigmiiant “vilk ", Viliviiya 
et Sivala doivent designer la vilk oh reridaient Ice rois qui 
iiLscri vaient res no ms sur kuis mommies ; autrement dit T ees 
princes ont du prendre pour titre fc nom de leur capitals * 
Dn tel nf?age eat at teste dans Finds ancienne* Le roi que 
lea hi Htoriena grecs appellent Taxiles port ait- le nom de sa 
vide Taksuaila. et xStrabon (XV, i, 30) nous apprend que le 
roi dea Fmsi devail u ajoiiter h son nom de fftmille le sumom 
de PalibothroBp comm? fit par excmple SartiLrokottos aupres 
de qni Megasthene fat envoys eorunic ftmbassadeur/\ 
Comme lavait deji sugg£re Cunningham, Sivnlakura doit 
ette en relation avec Siva. Sivala pantit bleu 0tre un derive 
moyen-indkn de Siva, II semble que le roi ^ivaite 

1 Jvut-n- A t., IBW, li, p. .VIS, ik 4- 
1 foinj of Anaient India,, p, 108, 

a Caiahj^m of the CoinM of iht. Andhtit dyiuijfy, p, ittr ii 
* Jaum* As., Janvk^-Msire, ^ p, ML 
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Madbariputm ait dormi h sa capital* et pris pour lui-meme 
Ie nom du dieu + 

Quant-, k Vijiviyakuia, il Tessemblc ftingulieremetit au titre 
royal Beleokouros note par Pfcolfimfo. M. Sviva in Levi 
qui lisnit BaleokouroB 1 a dcja observe cette ressemblancfN 
La le£on Beleokouros adoptee par M* Hcnoti 2 laisse encore 
miertix apmcevoir le paralleliame des formes. 

Dana Ira Tables de Ptol£mce ? la eapitale do roi Beleokourna 
eat appelee Hippokmira. II semble quo 

Hippokoura 
*Beleokoura 
Yj livayakura 

&oient trois noma d’ime memo capitale* Ceoi adinie, si Von 
bole relenient him iB ville ” common a cesa troifl noma, il 
reste : viliva(ya) = b ftlfcO = hippos — cheval. 

On a preciaAment en Sanskrit vadaid " jinuent ” et md&va 
il cbeval qui rossemble a line jument dl aux quels correspond 
en pali tiaftwd “ jument ” ou 11 cheval r \ II cat possible quc 
dans Ilippcskoura Aqppi/ so it la traduction grecque de Vindo- 
aryen mJaca* Examinon-i de plus pres eette con¬ 

jecture, 

Fhonetiquement, V equivalence hadavd ' / vafam * p — he.le& v 
supple, d unc part., une contraction de iyj en o et. d autre 
part, im changement de timbre dea deux premier o. hr 
premier ph^nomfcne n n a rien de surprenant; toutefoia, dans 
lea transcription* grec:qm\s de noins g6ograpbiques indicna 
a < m est genera lenient note 6 : FeukeLiotis = Pnakalavatn, 
Hydruotes = IravatL Le change ment de timbre des deux 
premiers a de * vada v i 1 jfc urn ( * vala tv f hi ra > ^mlnohira sous 
V influence de V u de kura sera it unc consequence dc la loi 
d'harmonic voenliquo, Cette loi ^applique procisement dans 
Icb 1 ungues munda et ] + ai montre aiUcurs que le mot Indian 
him 11 ville ” appartient au vocabulaire ancien do tea 

1 jQitrn. ii. r lD2o p i p ji. 5B. 

1 La f^ogmphU tte PtdMmh, J'/nde. tu i. S3. 
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Lingiifw. 1 II est done vraisembliiblc qu'kin nom de vilfe tel 
qne Vnjavakura ait £t& prononc^ *bcIeolnira par ba popula¬ 
tions anaryennes de rindc undenne. 

Beleo° t note par Ptol£m6e, eta it sans doute une forme 
papulairc rn usage ehez lee mflichandB et lea marina, tandis 
que Yiliv&ya*, gxav£ sur lea nioimaies, etait probabtement 
empnmte lV la langue admimskathe, e'est-h-dke k tin antra 
niveau linguist iqtie* Vili 0 correspond & Belt?* ; rd tend 
a rpsrtituer Panmennc forme sanskrite dunt la syllable wf s’eet 
contracts en o ; la terminal ison -fja rappel le vajdhaya du 
pfikrit jaina. 11 sc mbits, en aomnie, que Vilivaya bo it un 
compromis entre tine forme populaire transcrite par Ptolem^e l 
BeIeo D et une forme lltterake en -mya, plus voisira du Sanskrit 
nodatfa que le prakrit valdhctya, 

* * * * + 

Cette discussion n r n pas uniquernent servi & etablir Texacte 
concordance dea temoSgnages indiem et greos. Elle projette 
ega Lenient queLque ckrt£ sur rhifftoira politique et religieuse 
des Andhms. Le tit re Yi |ivayaktim H rapproche du texte de 
Ptolemec, iudique quo la capita le dc Ce pen pie port ait le no in 
tin cheval mythiqne. Cost ilire^que dans la religion dca 
And bras, de me me qiie dans le YishnoillHElB, le ebeval etait 
I'incarnation d'un grand dieu. Sous Madkariputrn. le title 
dii roi change : lui-mente et an capitate empruntenl Icnr 
nom k §jva ; ce dnifc etre la consequence dune to forme 
rcli pease. Sous le roi suivant YfisisthTpiitra, I'ancien titre 
royal et par consequent Fancion culte sont ra*taures. 
Ohserrona en outre que les mommies de Madbiiripntru $ont 
parfois d'ancierniee. pieces tie son prfticcesseiir qui out 
frappees do nouveau. Le memo fait se rcprodult sous le roi 
qui succMe 4 Mudbariputra. Ce proc£de irrespectinsux 
re* la negation do 1*autorite du roi precedent. Ln reform*? 

1 Lea traBUMiripthma gTMqtnfc dc noma mdifloa, qm fftptvdgfrent iAna 
.In,It# (ta* fonuw? i^ptllikLncs, soul riches en fnito. d'harmruii# Tocaliriiw ; 
Ambulima > Embobjuji, Hiranyalahu > Hfumfibou, Pitfkalivati 
j> ifeukeMtift. 
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religieiise pnrait done avoir iocomp*gn^e dune revolution 
politique. Tout so passe cornicle si h tradition vislmointe 
avail etc bm&quenient rompue par Fnsurpation d'un roi 
^ivaTLe, puis rrnoiiee par son Bucceaseiir. 

Enfin lea suggestions qui precedent aont susceptible* 
d'^ebirer certains aspects de riiiatoire littemlre de 1 Inde. 
On salt quo la tradition indigene afiaocie mi nom de Ha I a* 
qui eat un roi lSatakari^i t k floraison de la litteratuie pr&krite, 
de meipo quklle rattnebe an souvenir de Vikrftm&ditya le 
tenon veau de la littfrrnture smiakrite. 1 ' Quand on voudra 
mesurer k part des influences anaryennes dans le developpe- 
ment de k literature prakrite, on nq devra pa* perdre de 
vue quo I’onomastique des Andhias eontient tin important 
Yemeni auafroasiatique. 

1 Garre*, Jaum. At., vr eerie. jci h p. U+9 et *ujt l 











Fragment of an Expiation-Ritual against 
Sickness 

B> The REV. C. J. HOLLO-WEIR. M<A +B B.IX 

rrHE tert here published occupies part ol the Reverse of 
British Museum tablet Rm. 2,160 and includes part of 
two prayers, with the accompanying ritual The first prayer 
is addressed to some goddess, the second is to the stone 
iadamt. Of the Obverse, only a few signs remain. My 
thanks are due to the Trustees □! the British Museum for 
their kind permission to publish this text., and I have to 
acknowledge gratefully the help accorded to me by Professor 
Langdon in interpreting and restoring i% and by Mr, d J* 
Garfd in collating for me some of the linns. 

Em. 2,100 
Reverse 

1 + ♦ ♦ * * (?) , + *♦♦*- i \Star[Sti {?)]<*** * 

„ . T _ gods goddesses . « . . . 

2. [attn-ku anmnnu utdr anmnm Sd Tf-T] annannu tftar-T 
[ a i z rt ri rmT-frtftt ] 1 

I am Bo-aud-so, non of so-and-so, whose god is so-and-so, 
whose goddess is so-and-so. 

3.[as] tih-btt-su-nu itti-id $u-zu-zi-iu-ni 

♦ . . , „ with whom their heart has been made angry (1), 

4, id [?) egirru-ja lwn-mu-nu * la bu-te-bu-ru p[a-da-ni {?)] 3 
Whose thoughts have been made wicked, whose wuy has 
not been made straight. 

0. * .. + -ni-is pi-ril-tam a-d [ir-tam 

is-Jiu-nu-m (1)] * 

Like . . . they have made mo ; terror,, panic (and) 
melancholy they have prepared for me ; 

1 This iarnmlik ha■d uBLiiiliy il-jft and i#dr-Jfc, Tha frHrnuIft ifl fully 
discussed by UnizdiiD, /M. 10. ili ff. 

* Of, Efcliug. Qudk n, 1. 30, SI* 

■ Cf. FSBd* 1913. m £0. 

* cf. Ebding, QmBm, i, 29. 0-10, 
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8. [pa-a}r-da hmf!?i4a him-mu-iur id[ufi-h] 

Horrible are my dreams, disastrous are my omens ; 

7. [ik 1 ka-bit-H ba-su-u i-na . . ► -{ja ('!)] - - . 

Bent is my stomach, there are ill my . . . . . 

8. Aa Hu-ti-hi ralndi tidd-ma ana-ku M idfi- [tS] 

Which tty great divinity knows, but 1 know not. 

9. ihi zi-na i-star zi-ni-tum fukti-m&iwr- [ma] 1 

Make thou the angered god and aiigertni goddess to be at 
peace with me t 

10. ki-mil-ti ili u i Atari hip-ti-ri ia- [a-tfi] 

Tin- wrath of god and goddess relax for me ; 

11. hi-li-it dr-ni obi am m f ahi ahati mdri mart! ardi u [rtwdi] 3 
The sin of the wrongdoing of father, mother, brother, 

sister, sen, daughter, man-servant, or maid-servant, 

T2. tap-pi-c itdxM-ri ra-tf-o rw-UMi u hiMm-ru . . 1 

Of comrade, associate* male friend, female friend, or „ . * 

13. i tm-ak-ia-i i ar-ru-tna dfrtlli-ki 

* * * « . * v .* . + * {?)♦ and T will sing thy praises. 

14. tll-Su MHan-nu-ina id$4u ann arii-Su tutdr{^)-ma a-du 

tnursa-Au . . „ 

Thrice he shall recite (it). ilia arms behind him thou 
shaft tnm (?) F and its long as his sickness [Lasta] 

15. ana pan kakkabdni me u Mkara xa^Iu-nu lamk-ki-tm 

Id tus-hi- [en] 

before the itnrs water and . . . beer libate and do not 
kneeL 

10, ina Ari ina Aa-a-me uttU* ww ina X MfH «*■" 

sad [aiti fl J . _ * 

1 CL Ebclin£, Qutffafe. L 30. 3-1* 

1 CL J?_ 4 * IB, GS. 7 . 

■ Cf. £iirpd, TliL $1* 

1 Of* £vrp&, Fill, 41- 

1 Or read perbapa iultit, 4 ' tllOn ahjilfc Btaep." 

1 CL CWlw. ATt\ i, 303. 15-38, e«pKua% Hue* 22 and 33, and «.-□ ibid, 
p, £39. note un Hfln 15, for & note on the Jnddmu jtone* which seems to h*TC 
been some kind of tpuklin£ jewel. 
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On the roof , . , . he shall sleep, and in the morning ten 
shekels of £mMnu-& tone thou ahalt . . . , 

17. j?h! tn-ra-mit-ak Sant tin taptas&aS T . * .. + 

With, water wash thyself and anoint thyself with oil*-* 

18, urn pan d Samii nihmkka bura&i taSakkan ahait iadana 

tamMi 

Before Fthanumh a censer of cypress thou shnlt place, and 
this ^wfnitii-stone thou shalt remove, 


"Rtri. £/u£ . TltM-c.-rit. 
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19, i ina pan d Sam&i 1 ana #K Ham iAd [t&»] 

Before Shamnsli thou skalt put (give) It-. Over it he shall 

speak as follows : 

20, i hptu iiban kd-gi-na &ad-da-an-nu na-ra-am d fiamii < fa him 

(*)] a 

Incantation. O ^yiiwa-stone, xadanu r darling of Rhnmasb 
the far-famed judge, 

'll. H-md ahi a-Jid\_-jct (?) 3 d r-mi( ?)]-«-« .... 

Like my father, my begetter t [forgive] my wrongdoings ; 

22. ki-tm nmmi &up- [f ir ('?)] ..* , . 

Like my mother, dissolve [my sins (?)] : 

23 . klma * l » [Samii (?) 4 ] . . ,. 

Like Sbnnuish, [enlighten my darkness [?)] 

24. so- > , . . . . [The rest of the tablet is missing.) 

1 For fa'HmfdaiuEi. 

1 CL Ebeiiug, QutIUn, 1. 25. 2 nnd 40, 1. 

1 Cl. Kmp. Magic, No. 11, L 

4 Cl. King, Jfagic. So, 12 , IS. 54 L 






A Prayer to E a. Sham ash, and Marduk 

BX Ta^ REV. a J + Minxo WEIR, M.A., H.D. 

FPHE fragment TL 3784 T published by Larigdon in kid 
OECT . vi s pi. sxii, belongs to the same tablet as K. 75G3 P 
which wna edited by King. MogiG and Sorcery, 

No. G2. Wo now have, therefore, an almost complete text of 
ike earlier part of a hymn to Fji r Shamaak, and Marduk, 
I have to thank Dr. H. R. Hall and Mr. C. J, Oadd. ol the 
British Museum, for permission to collate the reunited tablet* 
and Professor Langdon for Ida kindness in helping me with 
ike interpretation of the text. 

K. 2784 + K, 7593 
OhitoT&e 

Mptu ilu Zwt Uu Sanuis u <iu Amr-[t&ydtig ildm ruhiiti 
da-i-nu di-en mail \tsurdti 

mu-ussi-ku u-i *-#■# M iame-e U irxi-tim {it-ttwm-tm 
Mmiili M-a-tmt u&urdli m-$u-ru M Jcali-ku-nv-im 
5, mimt balati al-tu^nti-nui la-sim-ma murat baltVi at-lu-ntt- 
ma! u-us-sa-ra 

puma boldti ot4u-nu-ma ta-'pdr-ra-sa sipot-kv-nukaldtu 
§i-il pt-ku-nu M-h-mit e-pix pi-ku-nu ba-kda-um-nm 
dtl-i-nu di-m mali ka-bi-$u irxHt mpti$4i 
€-ma swnu-w ka4n-su fa-rib &ame-G rflkuti 

at4i±-nu-ma 

10. iHU-tmk-ki^riA liim-ni xd-fa-nu dum-ki. im-pa-st-m iddli 
ittdli limniti 

hmati p[ar}*da-a4i 1 limntii hi tdbdli mtrfcil4i4u ki-e 
lum-ni 

mn-pa-ufaxi-nl urwH r-ma iddli ittdti mi-h ha-sd-a 
am-fa* annmmu mdr annmrni M il-Sii atmannu ittiar-Su 
anwmnfAum 

M itldli tlidli limnUh ii-ta-mdfa&d-nim-tiia 

* 

1 The mgn. «>- u-a father to b© V, nr KTT. nr KAL- 
> CL iT It. 60, Obv. 44 (= Ltngdoa, Btti., Ill, 25, 44}; It R- I7 a R«v. 10; 
Ebeting, KAtt- 70. 3, and 30 © Zimmnni, 0L£ r 1017, IiU, nnto 3. 
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A PRAYER TO EA f flftAMAfiH, AND MARDDK 


15. pgf-^£if~tna ad-ra-ht u iaUi-da-ra-ku 

[i'jwij tumun attale n * Sin inn tumun Male itv Sami i 
ina him fin kakkahdni id sttr-td ilu E-ti xu-ul ,5u A-nim 

iu-ut Jla Etdil 

ina hi man faJt[£a&]aHi[?) M ana kaikabdni karrdni 
w-m-[ku (0] 

ina lam wn [Aa/'ftafcJamC?] M a?ia adta-mH iHfrtfh 
h[^&] 

20, [ina Inman matt (?) * , . +] ina hmiun alt + * 4 
. . . . , (Remainder broken off) , 

Rivers? 

* (Beginniuig broken off) „ , , 

. . . . **■ Jwi [ I[u Samai u * le Asardu-dug (?)] 

[da-lil ihi-ti-ku-nuit)] rabi-ti ami pan ni [&'(?) mpSM 
lud-lul (?)] 

[g]iil fiu-a-bi 


Translation 

Obverse 

Incantation : Eu T Shnmash, and Marduk, ye great - goda p 

Ye are they who judge the cause of the luikd T who 
appoint fates, who fahsiim destinies, 1 

Who divide the portions for the heavens and for the 
earth * t 

To appoint fates and to fashion destinies * is in 
your hand ■ 

5. Ye axe they who decree the fates of life ; ye are they 
who fashion the destinies of life ; 

Ye are they who ordain the decree of life ; your incantation 
b life ; 

The utterance of your mouth b peace; the speech * of 
your mouth is life ; 

* LltftmHj Pl fonnft 
s Litora% “ work ,J . 
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Ye are they who judge the eaus* of the land, who tread 
uptita thft wide earth, 

Who, wdien * 1 the heavens enter (?), tread in midst of 
the distant heavrns, 

KL Who oppose evil who provide welfare., who blot out 
unlucky prodigies and signB T 

Shivering dreams, evil and not good ; who sever the 
threads of evil, 

Who perform expiations for prodigies and signs, 1 how 
many soever there be ; 

I r so-and-so, son of so-and-so, whose god is so-and-so, 
whose goddess is so-and-so. 

Upon whom evil prodigies and signs have come, 

15, Am afraid, melancholy and east into gloom. 


On account of the evil omen of an eclipse of the moon ; 
on arcount of the evil omen of an eclipse of the sun ; 

On account of an evil omen in the stars of Ea r or of Ann, 
or of Enlil; 

On account, of an evil omen of stars (?) winch block (?) 
the paths of (other) stars ; 

On account of an e vil omen of stars which have approached 
one another, 

20. Chi (ia uuTit tif a disaster fo the land ; on account: of a 
disaster to the city; ..... 


Reiwrse 

*■ * * * + . m- r I' 

+ . + , . Ea, Slmmash and Marduk, 

The praise of tpiir great godhead before the wide-dwelling r 
peoples / mid mng, 

InranttUion tajuimt all kinds of evil (?).***.♦ 


i Or " when ** j or FJ tp . 

1 LiLemUv H 11 who ElkjscH spells with rcgiml to prodigies and jagyft," 
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A EfcAYER TO EA t SHAM ASH, A*H> MARDUfv 


Lines 16 fL of the Obverse appear to be a citation of various 
forms of evil portents, which might be inserted, in whole 
or in part, into the body of the prayer + ns occasion demanded, 
I have attempted to restore the lines on the Reverse, assuming 
that these form the end of the prayer on the Obverse* but- this 
assumption may be wrong. The remainder of tbe Reverse 
is occupied by a ritual and the colophon of A&kurbampaTs 
library. The tablet formed part of a series, and the catch!be 
for the nevt ( ablet runs : [Uptu &££] hell ktr Marram. 1 

1 Posaibly a jirarur to EnSjl: d Lttngdon, i'iSBA, ]1Ul!, 1S3, 7 (= King, 
Magic, 19, 4 Etc ling, KA ft. 68. U), 




An Unknown Turkish Shrine in Western 
Macedonia 

Br Margaret haaluck 

HE Turkish shrine to be described below lies in Greek 



Macedonia, where there are now no Turks. But the 
paper will describe the shrine ns it was in 1923, a year before 
the Turks were Temoved from Greece to Asia Minor under 
the terms of the Lausanne Convention for the Lichan^e of 
Populations between Greece and Turkey, 

1 he shrine has remained unknown because it is so remote 
from the ordinary routes even of scientific travel. To reach 
it one must journey severs hours west from Salonika along 
the Mnnnstir railway line to Sorovitch, motor 5'i kilometres 
south to Kozani in two and a half hours, ride four hours 
eastwards past Sari Cucul. the Yellow Lake, to the village 
of Incohasi, and finally climb an hour and a half up the 
mountain above Ineobasi, The shrine is thus fifteen hours 
distant from Salonika, the nearest point of access for western 
travellers. 

Pilgrims may go to the shrine on any day that they choose, 
but ns usual in Turkey, Friday, the day of jwm. is the best 
day for making the pilgrimage. Accordingly 1 started from 
Ineobasi early in the morning of Friday, 13th April, 1923. 
The village watchman came with me m my guide and escort. 
We began to climb at once, and from the first our pilgrimage 
was difficult. The gradient was considerable, and the path 
was littered with fragments of the limestone of which the 
mountain is composed. These fragments shifted their 
position under our feet or sent their sharp edges through 
our boots at every step. After hall an hour the sun was 
high enough, and therefore hot enough, to distress us. Those 
who have travelled among treeless limestone mountains, 
where the rock is practically bare of soil, will recall what 
JIAS, ACKtL 1929. 19 
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happens in such circumstances. The limestone sticks in 
every ray of the stm T grows burning hot underfoot, and 
sends up waves of heat round the unfortunate traveller. 

When the watchman and I had climbed for about an hour p 
an interesting scene made us forget our toil and trouble. 
Some Turkish women who were climbing just ahead of us, 
stopped at a detached boulder by the wayside. One of them 
moved towards it and laid her brow and lips to it three timeSj 
murmuring ,E Eismillahi " p w in the Name of God " as she 
did so. Then she turned aud scratched her back against 
the stone, for all the world like a cow 1 that scratches its tail 
against a gate. The stone was a iW tajthi „ wwist stone k and 
it cured pains in the hacks of those who went through the 
ritual just described. No reason for its powers was known. 
It was not associated then or ever with any holy man. It 
simply stood on the Sacred Way. an isolated, upright, some¬ 
what rectangular rock as broad and half os tab again as 
a imui r 

Passing the hd tashi, the watchman and I turned into a 
singularly narrow guliey, with steep limestone sides and a dry 
torrent bed at the bottom. For a quarter of an hour we 
climbed along the side of this guliey under appalling con¬ 
ditions. Not a breath of air stirred, the limestone chips 
were fiery hot to our tread h and the glare was intense. Such 
difficulties suggested that the sanctity of many natural sites 
of pilgrimage may be partly due to the effect outlie human 
organism of the effort to roach them. Any natural 
phenomenon that is beyond the understanding of ignorant 
people must be particularly impressive if it can be reached 
only after an exhausting, nerve-racking jnumev. Aud a 
striking phenomenon lay ahead of us, ae an exhausting 
journey lay behind us. 

This striking phenomenon was nothing less than a spring 
of icy-cold water that rose in a shallow eavc. Its coolness 
could not but seem miraculous to people who saw onlv that 
the bare and blistering mountainside was within a few feet 
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ami did not realize that the slope of the mountain was ao 
sharp that a huge mass of rock protected the water from 
the sun’s rays. 

As we &rrived 1 a group of women were Bitting at the mouth 
of the rave, while inside a small child was undergoing treat¬ 
ment. An old woman, the recognized attendant of the cave, 
dipped a jug into a pool of water that lay on the left, poured 
most of the water over the child's head, hands, and hare 
feet, and then held the jug to the child's lips for the child 
to drink the rest of the water, Xezt she scraped her fingers 
along the roof, where drops of water slowly gathered. With 
her wet. fingers she touched the child's lnow, checks, and feet. 
Then elic tilled a pitcher at the poo] and in return for a silver 
coin gave it to the child’s grandmother. The latter was to 
take thi* water home la give to the child or any other of her 
household who might fnf[ ill, Both on the way and at home 
she had to be careful not. to spill any of it, and all of it must 
be drunk. It would be a gunalt, a sin. not to drink it. 

The spring was a Uja m a curative spring, of cold, not hot, 
water, be it noted, and it was presided over by Lija Baba, 
It worked its cures for patients who drank its water or who 
washed in it, that js to say p for patients who came into' 
intimate contact with it. It was particularly potent against 
headache and stomach ache. It was all the more sacred 
for rising in a cave, since caves tend naturally to be regarded 
with awe. 

The spring was not the only attraction of the cave. There 
were other objects of interest, as the old woman presently 
went on to demonstrate. With her grandchild she crossed 
to the opposite side of the cave. There earth covered the 
floor and also a ledge a little above it. First of all the old 
woman took earth from the floor and rubbed it on the child’s 
head, fef ohnfi.nn, to keep it front becoming scurvy, as so 
often happens in these regions. Then she took earth front 
the ledge and rubbed it on the child/'s brow, bean olsun, 

14 for the sake of appearances, hr one might say t probably as 
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a sample tonic or prophylactic. Finally she scooped up 
a little water with her hand from a low pool below the ledge 
and washed the child's checks and her own face with it. 
This pool, however, was of secondary importance* The other 
was the more important* The earth in both places was 
eacred only because of its proximity to the first and more 
sacred pool. And the earth from the ledge was infallible 
in cases of headache. 

All this time one of the women outside held a cock. The 
old grandmother was to kill and eat it a little biter in front 
of the cave. Without such a sacrifice. Durban, her pilgrimage 
would be nafile, null and void. A sheep would have been 
a more acceptable offering, but a cock was ns much as she 
could afford. 

Mean while the women we had left Jit the 11 waist atone ” 
had arrived. Among them was a young woman wjrh her 
infant son in her arms. Moving forward to a hole like a 
natural arch in the rock adjacent to the cave, she passed her 
infant three times through the hole. Four other children 
she had Iffirne had died, but she hoped to change her luck 
and to save this last child by passing it throng!] the holed 
stone, the dflikli tash r at Lija Baba a shrine, by bringing 
it, that. ia p into contact all round with the rock, the symbol of 
strength. 

No more + * cures 17 were visible or reported as existing in 
Lija Baba's domain, but there were two interesting places 
down in the gulley, some 30 feet from the cave. Under 
our very eyes a woman took her daughters child down to a 
heap of ruined p hut definitely rectangular, masonry that lay 
beside the bed of the torrent. The old woman led the child 
three times round this heap, and then she bent herself, and 
made the child bcnd T to bias the last comer with her brow 
and bps three times. She hoped this ciretmiambulation 
of the mins would make the child stronger than it was. 

The form of the mins suggested a rectangular budding, 
perhaps a tomb-chamber, but their outline was not distinct 
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enough for me to identify their purpose and the Turks could 
give me no information. They knew the place only aa a 
nufmn yet t a mkuf, a holy place where feigns and portents 
might be expected Perhaps it waa once the hut of wme 
forgotten attendnnt of the cave. 

The mins themselves did not appear to be used for divina¬ 
tion, but a tiny patch of green and level ground beside them 
gave omens. Thai; very morning the turf had been turned 
up at two different points with a knife or other small instru¬ 
ment. A childless woman, said the watchman, must have 
dug each little pit to see if she was doomed to remain childless. 
As she dug, she was sure to have repeated some simple Moslem 
prayer, mingling religion ami superstition in the usual fashion 
of backward people. If a worm had appeared as the result 
of her digging, she would bear o son. If an insect had 
appeared, she would have a daughter. If neither worm nor 
insect had appeared, she would remain barren. Apart, from 
her natural grief at the last suggestion^ its consequences 
might he very serious for her. Turks believe so strongly in 
omens that the woman's husband might act on the omen and 
marry another wife in order to beget children. 

As to the origin of the sanctity of this patch of ground, 
I can only suggest that its greenness in such bare surroundings 
had struck the Turks an miraculous, Probably nothing mom 
than accident had determined the superstition which they 
had attached to it. It. would be only natural to poke about 
in such a place with a stick or a knif e, and if a childless woman 
had done so and had later had a child, the superstition would 
spring into life as a matter of course. 

Remounting to the cave from the bottom of the gulley, 
the watchman and I passed a short distance round the shoulder 
of the hill and so came to an immense cave with two entrances, 
the home of In Baba, Cave Baba. Lija Baba wan apparently 
a colourless saint, but In Baba had a considerable personality. 
He lived somewhere inside his cave, an d had done so since the 
world dried up and men were created, as the watchman put 
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it in his Turkish phraseology. But In Baba was invisible, 
and hi a exact whereabouts in the cave were unknown. Hence 
the candles that were lit in his honour every Friday and 
Monday evening F were set in the middle of the cava to ensure 
his realizing for whom they were intended. Invisible though 
he was, he could make his presence disagreeably folk Human 
beings were permitted to sleep iii his eav# ? but if a sinner 
took advantage of his permission, In Baba would visit 
him during his deep and slap him soundly Sometimes 
too, he appeared to sleepers in their villages, demanding 
candles or a kttrhtm from them. On such occasions he gave 
precise instructions about bis wishes, and if bis victim dis¬ 
regarded his orders, he punished him with sickness or other 
disaster. He had his whims, too. He welcomed sheep in 
his cave and could shelter as many us three or four hundred 
of them. Goats, however, he declined to receive, for they are 
destructive animals. Though now invisible* he seems once 
to have been visible, since he is said to have ** disappeared ‘ r . 
With him 4t disappeared ** his horse and mule, A hoof print 
of each, turned to stone, may be seen at one entrance to 
his cave. 

fn this veracious life-history there is nothing that could 
not be paralleled elsewhere iu Moslem hagiotogy, Moslem 
saints frequently appear to men in dreams, and other cases 
where they have “ disappeared v ore recorded. I need cite 
only Khidr (Khizr). the Mahdi, and Christ. Himself. Atones 
with curious natural markings are commonly enough 
interpreted as sorted hoof prints or footprints. The invidious 
distinction drawn by In Baba between sheep and goats 
is due to the Bekt&shi sympathies of the watchman who was 
my Informant. As Shi as, the Bebtashi dervishes and their 
sympathizers abhor the Caliph Yezjd and all his relatives 
because of the Caliph's treatment of the Imam Husain* 
Now Moawiya, the lather of Yezid, was bearded, and 
Bektashis relate the beard of goats to Moawiyu's beard and 
hate the animals accordingly. For this interesting Eektaahi 
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belief I am indebted to Monsieur Ekrem Bey VIora, the 
present Charge J’Affaires for Albania in London, As already 
said, the watchman of lueobasi attributed In Babas ban 
on goats to their destructiveness. 

Like Lija Babs r In Ruba bad a holed stone in his cave. 
It relieved the sick or the childless who passed three times 
through it. He a bo owned a tuxJtun yer where omens h isharet. 
were given. This spot was -well inside the cave, where a 
number of stalactites hung from the roof. The watchman 
said there were forty of them, but forty being a common 
mystic number in the Near East, I counted them and found 
but thirty seven. The omens they gave appeared to be alt 
of ]>eace or war. Thus, when Macedonia was at peace, 
water dripped from them. When Macedonia was at war, 
no water dripped from them. Moreover, in 1912 ft great 
stone fell from the roof, terrifying the Turks. Their terror 
was justified, and the omen proved true, some months after¬ 
wards, when the Balkan war, with its disastrous consequences 
for Turkey, broke out-. 

Most of this information the watchman gave me as we sat 
outside In Baba'a cave,. In itself it was good to sit and 
talk there, and that wits the liest place for pilgrauis to offer 
hirbati, Bur there was still something to sec. Hi sing, the 
watchman led nit farther round the hill, first to an enormous 
natural arch and then to a small rave. Both arch and cave 
were sacred to In Baba. The arch was almost an animals’ 
hospital. If foals and calves died year after year, the run 
of death could be checked by passing their mothers through 
this arch. Only big animals were supposed to be passed 
through it, but the ’watchman had passed a ewe through a few 
months before. He had done so more as an experiment than 
anything else, for sheep were not supposed to benefit here, 
hut the ewe had a flourishing Iamb this year, whereas the two 
she had had before had died at birth. 

In the small cave a holed stone had an interesting property. 
The hole is so small that passage through it is always difficult. 
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but should a sinner essay the passage, the ror.k contract* 
miraculously and prevents her from passing through. Its 
sole mission is to relieve childless women, lust before our 
visit some one had achieved a successful passage. This was 
evident from the scraped condition of the earth on the floor 
of the arch. Probably the successful woman was one of 
those who had dug for an omen down in the gullej\ 

So far as I am a ware, there was no other form of cult at 
this shrine. Summing up. therefore, we note that within 
a very small area we have two sacred .springs, three sacred 
caves, four holed stones, one of them with an ordeal attached, 
two sacred footprints, two saints,, both with the characteristic 
vagueness of Turkish saints, and snored earth, Most of these 
sacred objects worked cures, some, like the spring*, being 
genera] practitioners, others, like the waist stone or the 
last- deli fell tash ? being specialists. After prayer and kurban 
they worked their cures by such forms of contact as drinking, 
rubbing, circumambuJation, and passage. And jis might 
be expected from Moslems who in some ways rate animals 
very high, animals shared the benefits of the shrine with their 
masters. Finally, two of the sacred spots gave omens. 
The range of the shrine's activity ia the widest known to me 
outside the great centres of Moslem popular ion. 

Since 1024 the Turks have been gone from Macedonia* 
but the shrine is not yet completely deserted, Greek, BuEgar, 
and Vlach Christians from the surrounding district still 
frequent it for healing as they did in Turkish times, 

[Thu fn^iucQtitirjn of Modem ^hrinee by ChrLaturns * n J Lho principle* 
naderlyin^ the practice then a draoriM tn*ted PAbimeti Wy in 

GkriAtimitg /.rfflmi under thr Sultans |Oxford, IC£il) by Ihelmi* 

F. W. IlMlDck-] 



Some new Varmic Inscriptions 

Bit jL H. SAYCE 

nos. scnx-c 

QMS of the most important Vannic mEOriptiona—ior 
rather series of inacriptions—yet found in Armenia was 
discovered and excavated in 1916 by Professor Marr and 
Mr + Orbeli immediately under the walls of the citadel of 
Van. Here they found steps and niches cut in the rock T at 
the back of one of which was the monument in question* 
Under its vaulted roof was a rectangular atone stela standing 
on a pedestal. The sides of the stela were inscribed, as 
also was the pedestal ; while two other inscriptions were 
engraved on r it her side of the stela on the wall of the rock 
behind it. Exceptionally good photographs were taken of 
the inscriptions, which have been edited by Professor Marr 
with transliteration and translation as well as an elaborate 
commentary. The volume containing them, Archa^bgkal 
fhscovenej at Van in the year 1936 (Petersburg, 1922) p is 
a very sumptuous one and more than equal in matter and 
appearance to any of the previous volumes of the 
Archaiclogical Society of Russia. 

The upper part of the stela is broken, and consequently 
a few lines have been lost at the commencement of each of 
the texts on its aides, while the text A on the north side 
of the pedestal stone is, with a few variations, the same as 
that of Sayco XL1X on a rock near the gate of Tabriz. 

At the foot of the monument a Christian interment was 
discovered! an Armenian inscription l>elow the east wall of 
the western niche indicating that it belonged to the middle 
of the ninth or tenth century. Up to that date, therefore, 
the monument can have been only partially covered. 

In continuation of my old numeration I have numbered 
the new inscriptions XC1I1 M, etc.., the Topzavva inscription 
(JRAB. July, 1906) kdng LII *r and the Keiishin inscription 
LVI k. 
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$QHE SEW VANXIC ISaCRlPTIQSS 


xcniM 

A. On. the north side of the pedestal stone 

1. AN Khal^Ii-[ni}“ 7 i 3 us-ta-bi ps-mi-ri-e 

To the Khaldis-g&ds I prayed, the being* mvdiUudinoui, 

ka-m-m MAT Ma-na-iii 

who have subjected the Mannian*' 

2. SlAT-ni-e lu-qu-ni D.F, AN BWu-ri-b-i 

land to the rule {!) of Satduru r 

D r I\ A r-giflfta-khi^ni-e AN KJial-di ka^ni-ni 
son of Argietu ; to Khaldii the giver ; 

a. AN Kh/iMi-iii-ni [gia]-aiL-ri tu-ru-ni UB-ta-bi 
to the Khaldi$-god# the tnuUiiudin&us, the givers, / prayed. 

D ¥, AN RMu-ri-i-m 

On behalf of Sarduris 


4. D.P« Ar-gifi-ti-khi 

son of Argidis. 
ns^ta-a-di 
On approaching 

5, MAT e-hft-m 

(and 


kha^u-bi] 

/ conquered 

tfH- rlhfl -rt-iit 

after rmrching 


D P. AN[RI”]du-ri-[s] a-Ii-e 

Sard ur is mgs ; 

MAT Bit-bl-lu-ni-e 
of Babthis 

gi-di 
the wall, 

MAT Ba-bHu-ti MAT e-ba-ni-a 

the people of Babilus, 

pa-ri 

from 

6. MA T Ba-ru-a ta-i-al-a AN Ehabdi-ni-m al-Au-i-si-ni 
the land of Baruatainio. To the Khaldis-goth, the powerful, 
D.F* AN Hl-du-fj-s 
Sarduris 

J r a-U-e kha-u-bi III E-GAL-ifES a-gn-ntwii-li nia-nu-li 

say# r / took $ palace?: all their spoil 

gu-'iiu-Eui-n kha-n-bi 
hj force I seized ; 
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ti. XXm ALU-MES I UD-ME-rd aa-gu-u-bi 

23 cites in one day £ captured ; 

E-GAL-MES klmr-khar-su-bi ALU-MES SARAF-bi 
the palais I destroyed ; the cities I burned : 
MAT-ni-a tu-bi 
the -people I removed ; 

9. ha-se-MES SAL lu-tu-MES ia-ti-m-ni pa-m-bi 
the rmn (t£) women of them I carried off; 

YinMCXXXV TOR^StES na-kbu-bi 

ti p l 35 children I took, 


10 + 


11 , 


12 


XXVII msv u-e-di-fl-ni-[MES] VIM 

($) £ 5*000 a lt£ men, 6,000 

K1EU IIMCCCOG 

mighty flicit, 2,500 


ANSU’KUR-RA-MKB 

horses 

XIIMCCC GIT) ps-[thi-]ni 
12*300 oxen, 


pa-ru-bi 

I carried away r T i 
XXXJ1MC LU au ae 
32,100 sheep; 


i-na-ni mi-e nu-iifl-a-hi nic-i-a-li 
the city of the king f went us far as : 


msu fr^-UEs-tt 

the infantry 
MAT e-ba-ni 
the country 

13. i-tfli-ta-ni MU 

The same year 

MAT E-ti-u-ni-e-di 
the land of Edits. 

li. c-di-a MAT-e-di-a-m 
the people, 

D.F. A-bi-a-iu-i-ni-i 
of AbkmUi 
kha-u-bi 
/ tooJfc ; 


i-U 

thus 


pa-ar-tu-s pa-ai>fcii-[u] 
icere carried off m captives ; 
aa-u-Ia-a-bi 

/ desolated m, 

ta-ra-iu ua-ta-di 

the second time on approaching 
MAT Li-qi-u-e- 
of Liyius 

ALU MAN-nu-si 

the royal city 

a-gu-nu-tii ma-nu gUHnMinft 
all the spoil hy /ores 
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]5. ALL* Ir-n-i-a-Ei ALL’ MAX-mi-si D.P. Ir-ku-a-i-ni-i 
the dig of JfMHM, the royal city of Irhioix, 

a-gu-na-ni aia-a-nu 
all the $poil 

16+ ga-nn-sii-a kki-u-bi [ALU | Ir-M-a^ni 

by force / took; [the city of] Imp*, 

ALU MAS-mi-ii D,P. U^-rin^-m-i a-gtt-mi-u-m 

the royal city of Vedais, the spoil 

17. mn-nu gji-mi^sa-a Hm-u-bi MAT-ni 

in full by force I took. Over the land 

ALU NISU bm-ra-as-fu-bi 


of Buie 
pi-i 


/ appointed a governor* 


me-si-m 
His 

18 . ba-al-d u-bi me-GHI 

/ changed,, He 
i-na-ro-Ii IV 
the city ; 4 


D.P. AH RI-{du-ri~]e a-rine-ne 
to Sardurit gate 

E-GAL-MEB 

palaces 


19. MAT e-ba-Jii-a-tsi-e 
in his country 


kiia-[u]-bi Im-ae-MES SAL 
/ took ; the men 


lu-tu iB-ti-id-ni pa-nj-bi 
i*n of them I carried off; 

20. IIIMCCCCC TL R-ac-MES XMCCCOC NISU u^di-a-ai 
3,500 children, 10 T 500 old men ¥ 

IYM KlSU-MES gu-nii-ai-tii-i 

4>000 mighty men 


21 , P a+m>u-bi ATTTMCOCCCXXV 

/ carried off; 8,525 

pa-m-bi XV1I1M 

/ carried off; 18,000 

pa-m-bi 
/ carried off r 


GUD pa-khi-m 
oxen 

LU an-e^MES 
sheep 
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32, i-[ku-kii-Ja-ni MU ei-is-ti-ni us-ta-di 

The same year for the 3rd time on approaching 
MAT Ur-me-u^-eHli-a XI E-GAL-MES kha-u-bi 
the land of Urmts 11 palaces / took, 

23, khaJr-khar-sti-bi ba-sc SAL lu-tii b-ti-m-ni 
l d^ up. the men (£) women of them 

pa-ru-u-bi M€ TUR-se-MES raa-kba-bi 
l carried off; 1,100 children I seized\ 

34, VIMCCCCC SAL lu-tu-HES ELM NlStLMES g u-n u-ai -ni - i 

3.500 women T 2.000 might ff men, 

nMCCUCCXXXVITl GUD pa-kbi-ni 
3 r 538 oxen, 

26, YDIM LIT su^e-MES 

8 S 000 i hespt 

D,P. Ar-gia-ti-pdii-Jni'S 
son of Arffistis 
KTSTJ tu-khi 
of the captives 

20. Ill MAT e-ta-nn I MU a-du-bi PAP 
of the 3 lands in am year 1 counted : in aU 
XIIMCCCCCCCXXXY TUE-ec na-ldm-bi 
12/735 children I took / 

XLVIM0C0CCC SAL lu-tu-MES pa-ru-bi 

46 p 600 women 

27, XXtTM NISU-MES gu-nu^i-ai-i 

22.000 mighty men 

HMOCODC AmU KUR-BA-MES 
2,500 horses 


D.P. AX Rl-du-ri-a 
Sarduris 

adi 

Faffs : the sum 


I carried away ; 

pa-m-u-bi 
/ carried off; 

pa-m-bi 
/ carried away ; 


28 . XXnmCOCXXXY GUD pa-fcbi-ni LVTIDIC LU s*H» 

23,335 oxen, 53 100 sheep 

pa-m-bi AX Khal-dLi-a is-ti-ni-e 
/ carried off. For this people of Khaldis 
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29 , i-ua-ni-li ar-m-u-ai-ni-li 

then? (?) conquests {1} 


I MU 

in one year 


D P, AN Rl-du-ri-s D.P. Ar-gifl-ti-khi-m-s 


son of Argitifr 


Sardurix 


zn-du-Tii 

made. 


1. Ma-se "existences” in lixxvi, 39 t shows that 
D, H. Muller was right in deriving ma-ii-me from ma 
"to be”. 

The new inscription, No. XCVIm. 40, seems to show 
that Ann* has no connection with kunt " to give . and 
consequently my old translation of the formula in winch it 
occurs must he revised. In F 22 iXCVIHu) it must signify 
"to subject” or something similar, and we must assign a 
meaning like that of " rule ” or “ power ” to laqmti (or A-giim). 

5. Gi-di makes it clear that my old rendering of fit, gis 
as ** wall ” was right. The campaign against Rahil us is 
described in XLIX. where l have suggested its identification 
with the Babvrsa of fitrsbo. As it was apparently in the 
country of the Minin it could not be Babylon, though the 
mention of " the wall ” would suit Babylonia, which was 
defended on the north by the '* Median Wall", t he Kai-Dunias 
of the Kassitea. 

9. M, de Morgan and subser|Uently Professor Nikolsky 
found that in the Atam-Khau inscription (No, LUfJ the 
first syllable (or) of the name of Argistis (I. 2) is expressed 
by the ideograph of “ son “ or “ child ”, which consequently 
must have had the phonetic value of or. 1 Nikolsky further 
found that in 1. 1 twwo-si-wi “ the gods*' or " spirits ” must 
be corrected to ba-o-»i-ni which will thus be a synonym of 
atem&ini “ powerful ”, 

10. SAL takes the place of NISU in No. XUX. Uediani 
has no connection with udi-duhi, as I supposed formerly, 
and the passages in which it occurs, where the determinative 

1 This pointed out b y Bn Bdck iy long bl£o as 1004 in the 

Idii. p, 105 . 
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ir sometimes 44 man ", sometimes ” woman”, indicate that 
it. signifies “ old ”. Gtmrn(e) is translated by the Ass, litu 
11 force \ “ strength ”, in the Topzawa texts ; hence epimr- 
si-ni will be “the able-bodied”, “the warriors ”, rather 
than “slaves " or ** captives ” as I once proposed, taking 
the word in a passive sense. Gunusd fcL by force ” would 
correspond to the Asa. “with weapons". 

11, Mriali appears to signify “as far as ”, “tip to,” 
But perhaps we ought to divide the words met ali and 
translate : “ of him all the troops as captives were carried 
away.” See note on XCVm + 44, 45. 

12, The passive 3rd pers, form pariu is interesting. The 
root is that of parubi } parbi. In XLTX, 12, we have 
partus [j?}m partu. The photograph gives as-u-fo^a-bi, not 
at-ga-ta-u^ti. 

L7, Literally 14 1 placed a governor over the inhabitants 
of the land o! Buis”. 

18. in are-n* L now read ne r supposing it to be equivalent 

to the mual -t\i (see xxxix, 5) + But, since the character 
has the value of dha (to) in the name of _Mji la tiyeh, my old 
reading may be the more correct, art-fa having the same 
3rd pers. suffix as partu . lertu, etc. 1900, p. 621)* 

If so, -ta (or -J* ?) would represent the singular and -tu the 

ptrceaL 

19. In this line the signification of the suffix -tee is 
clear and my old explanation of it must be corrected. 

24, The number of women is not 6,600 as in the older 
copies. 

27. The 12,000 of the older copies must bo corrected to 

25,000. 

29. The rrae interpretation of armtmni-H is given by 
lxxvii, 10, and Ixxix; 20. But we have still to determine 
the tibade of difference between the two forms arniusiiti-U 
and amisini-li. With the first we can compare ebani-u-ki 
" part, of ihe country ”, We should expect initi " these ”; 
inantli is difficult to explain. 
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XCIVm. 

B IIX), Oil the east side of the stela in the west niche* 
Face A first column) 

The commencement of the inscription is lost, 

1. ka-m-ni * , . . * , 

(to the Ktialdise&) who have subjected of , * . 

2. MAT-ni-e te-qd-a-li 

the country to the power (!) 

3. [DJ\] AN K|-du-ri-kn-[i] 

of Sarduris 

4. [D.F.] Ar-gis-ti-khi-ni-e 

son of Argistds. 

5. AN Khnl-Ji kn-m-ni-[o] 

to Kfmldis the. giver, 

6. AN Khal-dl-ni gis-sn-ri-[ej 

lo the KhaMis-gods, the multitudinous, 

7. [kn]-ru-ni-ni us-ta-bi 

the givers^ / prayed 

8. [DF r ] AX Bl-dn-ri-i-fni] 

on behalf of Sarduris 

9. D.F. Ar-gE-is-ti-e-[khij 

son of Arffixtis. 

10. D r P. AN Kl-du-ri-i-^ 

Sarduris 

11. a-li-e is-ti-e-di 
says : Fn this 

12. na4a“di MAT Ma-mi-i-di 

campaign to the land of the Mannianx 

13. [MAT | e-ba-a-ni kha-d-bl 

the country / captured ; 

14. ALU-MES SABAP-bi khar-khar-au-fbi] 

the cities I burnt, / dng up; 
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15 t [MAT] tq-[bj] 

the people I took ; 

1^5, ha-se SAli I tutu pa-ru-[bi] 

nmi (r£) women I carried away 

17. MAT Bi'-a-i-Dfl-inJi 

to Biaims, 

18. ALU Du-ar-ba-ni E-[GAL] 

Of the palace of the city of Barbae 

19. a-gtwiu-a-iu ma-a^nu] 

art the ipni 

30. gti-nu-u-sa-a tha-q-[bi] 

hy force / seized, 

21. [NISU ?] irnli-MEB ia-twii 

The workmen of them 

32, [tha-Jia-u-bi MAT e-ba-a-ni 
/ acquired. The country 

23. [MAT] C’ba ni-u-ld^-di 
in parts of the country 

34, a-bi-li-du-bi i-ku-ka-ni 

J burnt . The same 

25. sa-a-Li si-is-ti-j-ni 
year a third ti?m f 

2G. ki-o-i-da-nu-u-li 

after mastering 

27. [TsISU] kiiu-ra-di-ni-e-!i 

the soldiers 

28. MAT E-ri-a-kbi-oi-eHiti 

in the land of the son of Erias, 

29. MAT e-ba-ai klia-a-i-[tu] 

the counlry they overmastered. 

30. ALU-MES Idinr-khar-si-tii li 

The cities haring been dug up 

JRAB. AritlL 1029. 
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31. MAT e-bii-a-ru-a TI-[MESj 

the people alive f 

32. lm-fie-lfES SAL lu-tu-MES 

n*m (<£) women 

35* MAT Bi-a-i-na-di fja-ar-[tu] 

to Biamm tvere earned off, 

34. AX Khnl-di-i-m-i'Ui 

To the Khaldis pods, 

35. nl-su-u-i^ai-iii 

the powerful, 

36. D.P. AX Rl-du«rj~g a-Ii-e 

Sarduris Myj ; 

37. ft-Il XISU ta-ii-lu-khi (?) 

The sum of the captives 

38. is-ti-ai aia-clu-u-bi 

of them I made (mu as follows} 

39. IIIMOCXXY TUR-se 

3,225 children 

40 . ia-ti-ni-ni na-khu-u-bi 
belonging to them l took; 

41 r IYMIXCXXYIII SAL lu-tu-MES 
4,923 women ; 

42. PAT YJTIMCLin XlSU UN-ME8 
in aU 8,153 persons 

43 h a-li-ki za-as-gu-ii-bi 
partly l kffied, 

44. a-li-ki TT a-gu-u-bi 
portly alive I brought away ; 

45. CCCCXI1 AXSU KDR-RA MEfi 

412 horsey 

40. TOfWacCLXV GUD pa-fchi-iii 
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47. XXVMCCGCCCCXXXV LU su-se 

25,735 sheep 

48 . D.P. AS Rl-du-i i-i-s 

Sarihms 

49. D.P, Ar-gb-ti-khj-iu-a a-li-e 

son of Argisiu says ; 

BO. AX Khal-di-a is-ti-m-e 
For iku people of Khaldis 

51. 

these (?) 

52. ar-m-u-ai-nj-Ii 
conquests (?) 

53. [tsuj-ai-ni sn-a-II za-dn-bi 

in one year I made. 

54. D.P. AX Kl-dti-ri i-a 

Sarduris 

55 r D.P. Ar-j^is-ti-khi-iii-s a-li-e 
mn of Argistis sa tjs : 

56* hnu-ka-m-e BALADH na-khi-di-ni a-dhii 

Of a hng life the leading may they decree ! 

“1- Thf 1 ideographic MES suggests that irdi is a foreign 
word. Perhaps it represents the Ass. ardu “ slave ” (for 
which see G3 T Xo. XCViri}. 

30. Khorkharsi4uli is a compound of lliarkkarsu and /w. 
37 h The signification of tautu[l m Jn) is given by the context. 
It seems to be a compound of tu as in tukhi VL prisoners * r 
and a root fau which is new. 

56. The signification of noM %-di-ni b given in the Kelbhin 
text (No. LVI) + where mkhuni is rendered by the Ass. nasi 
"raised™, “ brought M . For mulune cf. Ixxxvii. 4—11 : 
inuiidiu eUtii-ni D + P + Gilumni GIS-TIB-m-jtiS* pari D.P. 
hpilini D P. Ba4u-kh^ni GIS XT T -KiiIK-iH-di IXCL fU 
bk the length of the place to the wood of Giluras from the 
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garden of IspiliB son of Bat us being 950 cubits 11 . 1 ^f-rfAu 
for will be the 3rd pom pi. of a “to speak " (whence 
the common a -Ii !E he says M ). 

XCVm 

C (10). The second column of the stela (Face B) on its 

north face. 

The commencement is lost-. 

1. MAT Qn-nl-khii-i-di AX Khnl-di-ni-ni al-jauj-u-i-si-jm] 
In the land of Quldin to the Khaldis god*, the great ones, 

2. [D.P,] Ivha kha-a-ni SAHKU MAT Khu-sa-a-ftl khi 

K fink has king of the Khusiatis, 

NISU UN-ME3-ra-[ni] 

[4w] people 

3 + e-di-ni ta-as-mu-ii-bi pa-ru-bi 

on behalf of. I devoted m a slave.. I carried away 
e-ir-tsiHflu 
the earth (?) 

4. MAT c-ba-ni-u-M-e D.F, AX EI-du-rI-s a-li-e 

from a part of the country. Sarduris sags ; 

5. I-kii-ka-a-ni sa-u-Ii NISU u~£i-BfE8 ug-ta-a4i 

The atom year the camlry having entered 

6. D.P. A-bi-II-a-nx-khi-ni-e-cIi AS Khal-di-ni-nl 

the hind of the son of AMiairia for the Khaldia-god*, 

u]-sn-sj-[mj 
the great ones, 

t i B Y UBfE MAT e-ba-ni-i as-gu-bj 

in 4 days the country I subjugated t 

kbar-khar-an-bi 
/ dug up; 

1 Iline a LD thifl iniKTiptiun in *m b pqzeIb to mo. Pferbapa w* should 
t^d IQW Tl-KAK Ci ?] "lum meted * boundary - tithr 11 ' 

or aom-t thing ulihjEdx. 
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8 h ALU-MES PARAP-bi MAT e-ba-a-ni-a tu-u-bi 
the cities l burnt ; the people 1 carried off ; 
ha-a-se 
the men 

9. [SAL] lu-tn is-fci-ni pa-m-bi D.P. AN ROdu-ri-& 
{d) women of them I carried away, Soriuri* 

a-Ii-e 
says: 

AN Khal-di-a ia-ti-tii-e a-li NTSU tu-kki is4i-m 
For fAiJ? jwojjfc of Khabits this number of captives 
za-du-hl 
/ made ; 

^MVmCXC TUB“se na-khu-bi 
,.,890 children 1 look; 

NISU TI MES 

living men (d&) 

vfflemivni niso u^i-a-id 

6,408 old tnen I carried aioay; 

PAT IXMTXCIV NISUUN-MES a4i-ki 
in all 9,904 mm partly I killed 7 

14. a-li-ki TH A MES a-gu-bi LXV ANSU KUK-RA-MES 


11. 


12 


IS* 


U1MCOCCXCV1 
3,190 


pa-ro-u-bi 


/ took ; 65 


horses 


XM V1IIC XC VII 
10,897 


partly alive 
pa-m-bi 
/ carried off; 

15. . .MXC GUI) pa-kbi-ni 

.. ,090 oxen, 

LU su-se-MES 

sheep. 

16. DP. AN M-ilu-ri-s a-li-e AN Kluil-di-a iB-ti-ai-e 

Sarduris says ; For this people oj Khaldis 

17. i-aa-ni-11 ar-ni-u-si-ju-Ii I MU za-du-bi 
these (?) conquest* (?) in one year I made. 
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IS. AK EZbAl-di-ni us-ta-bi ma-sknj-g gia-sn-ri-e 
To the Khddixex I prayed, the multitudinous beings, 

19. ka-ru-iii SABRU D.F, E-ri-a-klii MAT c-ba-m-e 
who have subjerfed the king of the country of the son of Erias, 

ka-m-ni 

who have subjected 

20. D. F. A-bi-li-a-m-ldii MAT e-ba-nke te-qu-a-li 

the country of tfte son of Abffianis to the: power (?) 

2L B.P. AK IU-dn-ri-ka D.P. Ar-gis-ti-khi-ni-c AX Khal-di 
of Sarduris son of Argistis, to Kfmidis 

ku-ru-ni 
the giver, 

22, AN Khnkli^ni gis-sti-ri-ni ku-m-ni 

to the Kkaldises the multitudinous, the givers, 

AN Klml-dwikni al-Bn-si-[ni] 
to the Khaldis-gods, t/ie great, 

23, uE-tanL-hi D.P. AN HinJu-ri-ni I) P, 

I prayed on behalf of Sarduris son of Argistis. 

24. D.P. AN ftl-du-ri-s a-li usta<li 

Santuns mgs ; On approaching 

MAT L-rl-a-kLi-ui-di 
the la?id of the son of Erim 

25. kha-u-bi MAT E-ri-a-Idu MAT t-ba-m-e au si-ni 
J conquered the country of the son of Brim / in one 

20. YUME as-gu-bi BIT-mti^ri-li 

day I got possession of the house of Maris ; 
«-Ii NISU AT-se NISU AT-AT-ho 
the v/hole of the + 

21. [za-Jdu-a-li a^u-i-e ku i faml-me-e ma-nj NISU 
tfter consigning to the water, the fortress of him T the mm, 

2 g. u-i a4-se-i BAKEtU-MES EH-kha^a-b-a-ni 

abng with tfm foundations of the existing {1} kings 

29. AN KbaMkm-nl ba-u-ai-m EN-si-ni-ni j^ 8 

for the Khaldis-gods, the pmeerful, the lordly, l 
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30. YUME (?) L BlT-nm-ri-e Jdia-u-bi 

in a diit/ l 50 of Murm's hoitse{s) captured ; 

ta-sa-mn-a-bi 

I enslaved 

31. ha-se SAL lu-tu nl-ir-bi di-id gu-si 

the men(tf) women/ of the gates the bronze-work (?) 

la-ti-mni 

to them 

32. si-u-bi ALU MES SAEAP bi MAT-ut KU-bi 

I removed. The cities I burned; the country I devoured; 
ba-se SAL lu-tu 
the men (d) women 

33 . pa-m-bi MAT Bi-a 4 -na-di D P. AN El-du-ri-s 

/ earned away to Biainas. Sarduris 

all-6 

says; 

34. bi-du-y^a uB-ta-di MAT A-bi-li-ft-ni-kHi-ni-e-di 
_ I ■nr'i'Vijj fl t f - on approach ■ > ig the In ?j d i f the so w of ihi it t.i h is 

35 r ALU-MES SARAP-bi MAT-iii a-tu-bi Du-m-bi 

the cities l hunted : the land I devoured, 1 nmrched t 
D.P. Mii-ri-i-ni-ni 
from Mvris 

3[D.P.] A-bi-li-a-ni khi sa-tu-adi AN KI-du-rbw-li 

son of Abilianis having exacted {due) to Sarduris 

37. ku-ri-li iu-lu-tia-ti-bi ai-lu-a-di ma-ku-ri 

tribute I received homage* On the receipt of the gifts 

38. B-ir4ai-dii bc-i-iSi ha-al-du-bi ihk-si-iiI pi-i 

of the land . . , / changed his name. 

39. D.P. AN RT-Hu-ri-9 D.P. Ar-gis-ti-Idd-iti-s a-li-e 

Sarduns son of Argintis mys ; 

40. AN Kial-tli-a ia-ti-iii-s? i-na-ni 

For this people of KMidis the following (?) 

tu-khi is-tini 

captives of them 
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41. sn^ln-bi VTIMCL 

I made : 7,150 

a-Ii-ki 


NISU UN-MES 
mm 


I -MU 

i B one year 


partly 

42. za-HS-gn-bi a-li-ki TI-MEK a-gu-bi CCCCC 

/ stew, partly alive I took ; 500 

ANSU KDK-RA pn-m-bi 

botses l carried off; 

43. VJIIMCCCCCLX GUI) pa-khi-m XXVHCLXX 

oxen (&) 25,170 

Til SU-SC 



44 i nfl n ' SARUU-e nu-n:i'bj inr-i-a-li NISU a-^i-MES 
The kings city l marched a* far ax. The cavalry 

45. ii-bi-tu se-ri po-ar-tu |_ u 

J to the ieiid beasts they were carried off; so 
MAT-ni-i as-u-la-bi 
the land I desolated. 


45. D.P. AN Rl-du-ri-6 a-li-e AN Khal-di-a ia-ti-ni-ni 
Sarduris says ; For this people oj Khaldis 

47. i-na-ni-ll flr-ni-u-si-ni-H J MU 2a-d L -hi 
these (?) conquest* (?) in one year I have made. 

48. AN Khfll-di-ni us-ta-bi wn-ei-i-ni^ gin^i™ 
To the Ehaldises 1 prayed, (hr, multitudinous beings, 

49. ka-fU’tii D.P. Ra-su-u-ai 8ARRU 

vho ka * e subjected Ranis* 

MAT Ttur-i-Hi-a-ni-e-j 

o/ the Rumanian 

BO. MAT f-Wni-i-o ka-m-nj D.P. Di-u-tai-m-ni 
lands, irho have subjected DiutsinU 
51. D.P. r-ga-ni-n-kbi-[nij ALU . , u-khi MAT e-hn-ni* 

son of I gams of the land of the city of. , ukhi* 
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52. te-qmadi D.F. AN[BI-du-ri-m D.P ] Ar^is-ti-kti-m-e 
to the power of Sarduris mn of Argi^is, 

D3. D.P. AN Kl-du-ri-s [a-li-e] Julgusia-]rd R-di-ni 

Sartluri# am/*: For the sake of \my lift ?] 

5^. ■! |. * m. £1 . . ■ it * * E£l—|—i' h 


h!_ Taamubi is the verb corresponding to the noun (D r F,) 
tastmts (xxx, 17). The signification is made dear by 1. 30, 
and. my old tmtudafeion of ta&fmw aa ** nobles’' must be 
given up. 

Eirtmlxi must- be the Ass. irisUu ; the prefixed e makes it 
probable thnl: it in a borrowed word, and t. 38 appears to 
fix its meaning. From it we have the verbal form e\rtsi-duhi, 
XCVIm, 29 p on which tee note. 

5. Tlie gerund ia] uM&li * £ approaching fii entering 
must have the force of an ablative absolute in thin passage. 

19 . For (arum sec above* XCIIIm. L 

26. The natural interpretation of KISU AT-.se MSI 
AT-AT-bc would be “fathers (and) grandfathers", 
Cf. XCIXtf. 2. 

Mums uniat be a propter rui me since m the next line it is 
described as “him, the man ^ and the name itself occurs 
in L 35/ 

27* For kui see the bilingual LYJk t In xlix, 26 f the 
squeeze shows that we must rend sadvbt, not aduhi. Here, 
therefore, the literal translation would be: LL all the lathers 
ami gnmdlatherH (?) I made the possession of the water/ 
Dues it mean that they were made water-carriers or that 
they were drowned ? 

28, Sdftalagani seems to have the same root as sekhmx 
“living", but the natural rendering would be “former * 
Cf, sekha-di, beam, 25, 

1 fir haB I ho ci^tnfflliiu “'ll CHIRP ai Mnrla ” the Scmilifl Q& 

■ J fAmiiv ol Mum tF T 
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30. The numeral i& uttjichcd to BIT, not to llii! preceding 
word, 

31 r The bilingual texts liuve given hr the signification of 
the Assyrian loan-word nirCbi, nirbi, Nirbi4id is a synonym 
of frilni-did (l, 25), bibu being the Ass. Mhu. 

fLe ideograph gives us the mo a nin g of its phonetically 
written equivalent aitt in line 35. 

35. The context makes the signification of fridayas pretty 
clear and thus explains the compound HIT barhtdi-btduni 
(xix, -1, etc,}. I ills will have been a double building, consisting 
of two rhamlwm nr two block*. Hence in txx. IfM.S, nrCmi 
mes ah D.F, fttmiiM bedi-manu bid tins ihttdni wilJ be : “ he 
gave a multitude of slaves in bodias in Iwn divisions. Cf. 
also xix, II. 

36. In liiivi, 13, xaUbiti must signify “ demand ”; 
ALU itukhc id ini safuitlt pili D.P. Ifdamniani agubi for 
this city which I have built requiring (it) I brought the water 
of tile river Tldanuiias 

37. SatiMi is a gerund rather than a substantive and 
consequently iny old translation of auluatibi (“ imposed r ) 
iiiLii+t bf; amended* 

The photograph shows that we must read rmkuri and not 
nakv.ri ; the latter reading must is* correct (si in the passages 
in which it occurs. The word appears to be a compound 
of ma and htri (“ givt* ”) # 

40. Or inani may signify “ for the city ” u in 1, .f j, 

44. Tho formula is found in xlbc, 1 ], 12. .Uriah, literally 
" to the border ”, must be used ns a postposition corresponding 
with the Assyrian flrft; as fur as the royal city." But 
set* notfl on xov t 11. 

45. Irbtiu looks like the borrowed Ass. irbiUu "to the 
4 (quarters) The signification of serf was discovered by 
D. H. Milller. who pointed out that it had the same root as 
K-klu-ris «living The discovery of the 3rd personal form 
in -*« is due to Dr. Bdck. The photograph shows that we 
must read muhbi and not a&gdabi. 


SGpHE KEW TAMIC [NS0BIOT10H$ 
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XCVIm 

D t Column III of the great stela (Fact? C) 
The cotnmencemeiit id loat* 

1. ... ie-ti-[ni t} * • * 

, * + these . . . 

*2. [D R] AN EI-[du]-ri-s a-li^e 

^arJ«7i's ; 

3. n^ta-fa-di] MAT Qn-nl-kha-i~di 

On approaching the kt?id. of QulMaa 
■1, [MAT-m kliii-u-bi l] ALU . , sa-ni 
[the land I took ?] Of the city of , , sas 

5. ALU SAKKU mi-ii . . . sjl bi (?) SARRU , . 

the royal city .. , * 

6. MAT Qu-ma-ldiu-klia-li-e-[m] 
in the country of Qvmakh-Khalis, 

7. [aLj-gu-uu-fni xna-Ja-mi ga-nu-i*a-[a] 

ci!( the spoil hi} force 

8. khu-u-bi UX-MES-ru-ni SARAP-bi 
/ seized ; the „ . men I burned ; 

9. NISU ir-di-ii-]i MAT Bi{!)-lch*u 

the workmen of the hind of Bi['l)ihas 

10. ls-ti-ni ma-nn za-a±>-gu-bi 

ttK of them I killed, 

11. DUP AX-BAB za-du-hi DUF-TE 

A tablet of iron I rnode; a tablet 

12. si-iLda MU-SA te-m-bi 

&iMa its name l set up„ 

13. E-GAL-MES ALU-MES SARAF-bi 
The palaces (&) cities I burnt, 

14. kbur-kbar-au-bi MAT-ni a-tu-bi 

/ dug up ; the lattd I devoured ; 
ha-se SAL lu-tu pa-m-bi 

the men {&) women I carried away. 


15. 
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16, [D,P.] AN RT-dii-ri-s a-II-e 

Sarduris &atj*t: 

IT. i-kii-ka-iii MU si-is-ti-[ni] 

The name year far the third time 

18. us-ta-f] i MAT O-i-khl-m-khi -e-t li 

on approac hing the land of the. son of Oik-hii-us 

19. [I]I MBIT J5N-khu-i-MES Bu-ku-ri 

2 governors for the dint rid (?) 

20. mn-nu-li TTI a-e-ir-MES (?) 

the t rhole (of it) (tfr) 3 deputies (?) 

21. us-ti-jh-te zn-dn-u-bi 

for the government / appointed. 

22. AK Kkal-di-ni-ni ul -an-si-Di 

To the Khuldi* tjodx the fmrerful 

23. MAT e-ba-ui bn. ■rul-ou-Jti-hi 

th* country / devoted, 

24. [I] UB-ME afi-ga-bi MAT-nj a-tu-bi 

tn one tiftrj I took ; the land / devoured ; 

2£i, ha-se SAL Iu-tu pa-ru-bi 

the tnen (d:) yeomen I carried away. 

20. ALU U-m-ya-ni E-GAL 

In the city Ur ay fix the palace 

27 r Mi^tli-is4u-bi NISU ir-di 

/ restored; imrhmen 

28. isf-ti-I-nx a-sci-n-bi 

to it I seni< 

29. MAT Q-i-khi-m-khi“m-i Nl&U-m* 

The people of the land of (hr son of O&Airus 

30 . iH-ti-nj e-ir-tai-chi-bi 

there I settled (transported). 

31. DP. AN HHw n-lj-e 

Sarduris says: 
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32. adi N1SL' ta-tii-Idii aa-du-ln 
The swm of the captives I have made : 

33. ViHMC TDB^e na-khu-bi 

8,100 children I haw taken ; 

34. IXMCX BAL lu4u pa-m-bi 

9,110 i wmeti I have carried away ; 

35. PAP XYIIMCC[X] NIBU UN-MES 

til all 17,310 persons 

36. ii-H-ki za-afi-gu-bi 

partly / have let die, 

37* a-il-ld TI-MEB n-gu-bi 

■partly fiUw / have earned off; 

38. IMCOCCC AXSU KOR-BA pa-m^bi 

1 h 500 horses I have carried aivay ; 

39. XTOMCCC GUD pa-khi-ni 

17*300 fa™, 

40. XXX2MVIC LU au-sG 

31,600 sheep . 

41. D.F. AN Kl-rJii-ti-a u-ii-e 

13. AN Khat-di-a ia-ti-nl-e 
For this people of KhtiMis 

43* i-tia-ni-li ar-ni-o^si-m-li 

these (?) roiujuests (?) 

44, au- 33 -ni MtT ea-du-u-bi 
in one year / made, 

45. AX Kiial-di-ni us-ta-bi 
To the Khaldises I prayed, 

40. niit-si-iii-e gb-sn^ri-i-e 

the beings muti iiudino U*. 

47. kfl-m-a-li IV 

after fhe subjugation of 4 


SARHTT-MES 

kings. 
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48. MAT U-e-du-ri -e^ti-o-nl-i 

fa the Ueduretians 

49. MAT e4m-a-n c-ii'ts i-c 

land belonging, 

50. SABBTJ D.P. Ar-gu-qi-u-nj 

king A rguqui$ f 

51. SARRU D p P. Ka-a-ma-nbu-i 

king Kama# also, 

52. SARRU D.P. Lu-r-ru-ni-u-i 

king Luena aha, 

53. i-nu-ka-ni-c BAlADII MAT-ni a-dhu 

Length of life to the land mag the.g decree. 

6, Qumakha is tlui Assyrian Qummukh, classical 
Commagehe. The further specificntSon of the district as 
Qunmkim - Khn I is, i.e. 11 Qummukh of the Huljra ia 
interesting, the Qummukh of tie Ai^yrian Texts extended 
a good deal to the East; the western portion of the country 
is here defined as stretching lo the HaJys and as being under 
separate government. 

9 r Line 28 makes it dear that irdiaU must menn M work¬ 
men '. Perhaps it is the Ass. ardu ; see XCIXm. 1L 
12. Is hi da the word for ^ iron ” The Greek 
borrowed from Ask Minor, may be an example of metathesis 
In {Caucasian) Ude zido signifies w iron 

2L The signification of ustibte is fixed by lv, 3 + 

23. The general sense of badgulubi is settled by the 
context * what its specific meaning may be is uncertain. 
It seems to be a compound; cl qahqaru-kibi {xlj, 17). 

30. Eiri&idtibi appears to stand for the compound eirteuh'- 
thibi “ I gave to the land P \. 

51 B 53 These two lines give us a new fact in Vaiinic 
grammar : the conjunct ion ui can be post fixed like Greek re. 
Latin Lydian -jt, and Etruscan -k and -m r 
53. For the form in -dAa, see note on XCIYji, 56. 
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E, Tile fourth column of the stela (Face D) p south side, 

Thr commencement is Jost. 

1- *.-*-*«« fii ns-tu-u-ri 

...... he has dedicated. 

3. . , . , [DJ.AK.BWu-ri-s D.P.J Aj^sAi-khi-ni-s a-li-e 
* * * * [Sarduris\ son of ArgiMis says: 

3. [khu-ti a-]di AX KbaUdi-e-di EK-di AX IM-di 
By the grace (?) of KhaMis the lord, Te&has 

4. AX UD-di AN-MES-as-te MAT Ei-a-i-mi'aH-te 

(dt) Ardinis, thm gods of Biainas, 

5 t a-k-u-I-ni-ni ulofcd-si-ni a-ILa-ba-dj 
of the buUAike spirits, the mighty, the assemblage. f 

0, MAT-MAT-MES-tsi KlSSAT-ya-tei-e 

who belong to all countries, 

tlia-si-al me-e AN-MES 
may the gods hear me, 

7, n (?) UD-ME kliit-a-ri-e is-te-e^di us-ta-a-dj 

In 4 (t) days in that ranrjxiicpi on approaching 

8, MAT Bu-tu-a-di-0-di sha-bi k3-u-ki~e 

the land of ButmdiS 1 contended against 

9, gu-mi-si-i-ni-e ^u-ti-i-du-lu-u-bi . # 
powerful fanes: [w&Ef] / seized 

I0 r a-su-u-bi pa-rina ALU Li4b4i-u-nl-e-[kbi ?] 

/ sent from ike city of LiUiunis. 

11, ALU Li-ib-]i-tf-ni-tii ALL" SAREU nu-di 

Of Libiiunis the royal city 

a-gta-m-ni ma-a-nu 
all the spoil 

12, gn-nu-sa-a kha-u-bi DUF-TE is-ti-ni te-m-u-bi 

by force 1 took * A tablet there I set up. 
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13. 


14. 


15, 


16. 

IT, 

18. 

19. 


20 . 


21 . 


22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 


ALU-MES SARAP-bi MAT e-ba-ai K0 

The cities / burnt; the country J devoured ; 
ha-ac SAL ln-tu-MES 
the men (<£■) women 


jfi-ti-m-rii 
belonging to them 


pa-ru-ti-bi E-GAJLrMES is-ti-i-oi 
/ carried array. The palaces there 


ai-di-Ls-tu-u-bi MAT Bi-a-i-na-a-u-e us-ma-a-se 
l restored for the Butin tun gods, 

MAT Lu-lti-i-na-a U-i-m-u pa-kbi-a-i-di 
Tv the Luluian pasturage where the cattle are 


MAT-ni MAT c-ba-oi-u-ki-di a-bi-li-du-u-bi 
it* (cvrf/iitt) parts of the country I set fire. 


D.P. A2S Rl-dti-ri-s :i-]j-e i-ku-ka-ni sa-a-Ii-e 
Sarduris says : The same year 


ai-ia-ti-ni iia-ta-a-rli MAT E-ri-a-khi-ni-e-di 

the 3ni time on approaching the land of the son of Erias 

[MATJ e-ba-ni kha-u-bi ALU-MES SARAP-hJ 
tile country l conquered; the cities l burnt, 
kVin r- kfi:i r-Kii-i]-| bi j 
/ dug up ■ 

MAT e-Wni a-tu-u-bi ha*se SAL lu-tu-MES 
the land 1 devoured; men (dt) women 

pa-m-{bi] 

/ ca rried a nay 

[MAT] Bi-a-na-i-di E-GAL-lIIiS ia-ti-rti sj-di-is-tii-bi 
to Borinas, The palaces there l restored. 


MAT e-ba iii MA 1 fi-bn* ni-u-ki ^<ii a-bi-Ii-du-fbi | 
The country in {certain) parts I set on fire. 

AN Rkd-di-ni-m aHu-i-si-ni D.P. AN Kf-du-ii-s 

To the Ehaldis yods t the mighty, Sarduris 

a-li-e a-li NISU tn-khi is-ti-ni la-da-tt-fbf] 

says: The sum of the captives of them l made (as follows): 
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26 . VIMCCGGXXXyi TUR-ae ia-tkii-ni 

6,436 chfflren belonging to them 

im-kbu'U-bi 
I took; 

21, XVMCCCCCLrn SAL tartu-MES pa-m-u-bi 

15,553 tvomen I carried aicay; 

28. PAP XXIMXCLXXXTX JS1SU ta-ar-su-ainij 

in all 21/989 healthy person# [adult*) 

29. a-li-Jd Jsa-EL?-gii-bi a-LUki TULA n-gn^bi] 
partly I lei die* parity alive I took. 

30. MYXCXIII AKSU KUR-RA-MES CXVI 

1,613 horses, 116 

ANSI) A-AR-EA-[ME8J 
eamels, 

31 r XVTMCCCCCXXIX GOD pa-klii-ni pa-m-u^bi] 
16,529 oien I carried awag ; 

32. XXXVIIMTTCLXXXV LIT sfrw-MES pa-ru-u-bi 

37,685 sheep T carried away> 

33. D.P. AX Rlndu-ri-a a-Ji-e AX Khal-JI-a 

Sarduris sags; For the peojde of Khaldis 

ifl-ti-ni-e 

there 

34. i-iui-ni-ii ar-m-u-si-ni-li I MU za-du-u-bi 
these (?) conquests (?) in one gear I made. 

35. AN Kbalnli-m us^U-bi ma^i-ai gia-au-ri-c 
To the KhuUises / prayed, the being# multitudinous, 

ka-m-ai 

who hniY subjected 

36 . UAT Qu- rna-kha-klia-li-e MAT-ni tenpl-m 

of Qumakh-K kalis ike land to the power (?) 

D P. AN Rl-dn-ri-ka-i 
of Sarduri# 

JKA5. A.FHIL 19?J- 


21 
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37. 


38. 


39, 


10 , 

41. 

42. 


43. 


44, 

45, 

46, 


47 . 


48. 


D.P. Ai-gia-ti-khi-ni-e AN KJial-di 

son of Argistis, to Khaldis 

AN Kiwl-di-ni 
to the KftaJdisa 


gin-au^ri kn-ru-ni 

the multitudinous, the givers, 

D.P, AN Rl-du-ri-i-jm] 
on behalf of Sardttris 


kii-ru-ni 
the giver. 


UH-ta-a-bi 
/ frayed 


D,P. Af-gi-ifr-ti-e-klii D.P. AN RT-du-ri-s a-li-c 
son of Argistis. Sarduris sags: 

D,r. Ku-ua-ta-as-pi-li 5ARRU MAT (Ju-niii'kliri-aUkhi-e 
Kustaspil king of the people of Qunutlrh 


a-m-va-ar-dti-ni ma-nu-i ad-iii-f; RARRU ii-tt-tu 
gam bribes (?) to every other king thereunto 


us-tu-ri D.r. AN Rl-du-ri-s D.P. Ar-giii-ti-khi-ni-g 
neighbouring. Sarduris son of Argistis 


a-Ii-c klui-ti-ft-di AN Ktal-di-u-di EN-tli 
sags : By the grace (?) of Khaldis the lord, 

an nui i 

Teisbas 


AN UD-di AX MKS'SS'tp MAT Ri 

(<£) Ardinis, the gods of Biainas, 

(i-la-a-i-ru-ni al-su-i-si-ni a-li-a-ba^a-di 
of the protectors mighty the assemblage 

MAT-MAT-BtER-tsi KISSAT-ya-tai kha-Bi-al mo AN-ltES 
who belong to numberless lands, may the gods hear me, 
IV UD-ME Kas 
The $th day in that 

ia-te-di usAa-di MAT Qu-niakha-ldifl-li-m-e 
catrqmgn on approaching of Qumakha-Khalis 

AL4T c-bn-ni-t di ALU U-i-ta^i ALU SARRU im-it 
the land . of the city of Uitas, the royal city, 
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49, a-gu-nu-ni rnn-nn gu-nn-sa-a kha-n-hi 

fjl! the spoil by force I took* 

ALU Khaal-pa-nj 
Of the city of Khalpas^ 

50, ALU BAHRU nu4i tsud-ni-i-fli-m nm~mi kha-iL-bi 

the royal eity^ aU the mnah I took. 

51* fli-a-bi kn-u-ki &u-lu-us-ti-bi t^ru-lu-bi 

/ attacked; I exacted homage ; I confirmed (his rule). 

52. a-m-u me me-e-a L ma-na-e GLSQIN tu-a-gi 

Gave to me he 50 maneks of gold pure, 

53. vrao ma-na-e BABEAR TIIM TUGbMES IIM 

800 tnaneh# of silver^ 3,000 dresses, 2,000 

a-w-MES UEUB 

tngots of capper r 

51, MOOCGCXXXV ki-ri UJLTO a-li i-nu-ka-a-ni 

1,535 vessels of copper; the length of sacrifices 
55. e-di-iii a-gi bi-e-da-ni kba-ra-ri 

for the sake of r goad-kick to the next campaign (?) 
a-dhu 

may they decree, 

5, The Sumerian ala " divine bull ? \ “the protector ” of 
a building, was borrowed by the Babylonians under the form 
of cdu and by the Hittites under that of alas ; here we have 
evidence that it was also borrowed by Vannie with the help 
of the suffix ~ui. 

In aliaba-di I am now in dined to regard -ha rs r suffix 
rather than ns part of a compound word, 

ft, The signification of the fcuJiis 4si is clear here. 

We now know that me denotes the objective cases of the 
first personal pronoun and must be distinguished from 
mei ” of him ”, In khasi-at I now see the 3rd per*, pi. of 
the precative. We learn from the bilingual Ivi. 33. thnt 
khasu-li (for JJuui-u-ii Ik lfi cause to hear ”, Iu Mil an man 
also khaei — “ to hear ”, 
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7, The signification of khdrk is given by its ideographic 
equivalent in L 46, Cf + the Sumerian Iftarma. 

8 For kaukfc see the bilingual LI It, 13. If fixes the 
meaning of In xxxxvii, ll t accordingly, triadi will be 

* = on attacking ”, 

16. Pakhia ran hardly be separated Iioin pafcfti-m 11 oxen ” 
imd ought to signify H the place of oxen T \ lienee ill V-i- fWi T 
with the territorial suffix ~na f we must seethe ideograph U l 
lor which rf, note on Ixxxvi, 9. Lulu was the district in 
which Armavir stood. 

28. D. P. farwua[«ft represent the non-combatants us 
well as l he fighting men and must mean 41 the adults 

40. The Kustuspi ol the Assyrian annals. He was (perhaps 
un willin gly) an nilly of Sardinia in Ilia war with Tiglnth- 
pileser IV and subsequently attended the 11 durbar fS of that 
king at Damaamia after the capture of the city by the Assyrians 
in 732 K.r. The final -ti seems to represent the iritunnian 
nominative 4, 

-11. Anifjardtnu seems to be a compound of an otherwise 
unknown and aru Hi to give ". 

The signification of aim# is given by the bilingual 
lvi, 30, 

42. The specjfid signification of ustu-n, from the same 
root ns tirta-bt, i* fixed by the context. 

18, Litas ib the TJetas of the Assyrian texts. 

49 r KLulpa is the KhaEpi of the Assyrians, in the south¬ 
western part of Knmmnkh, where the Yaunic army was 
defeated by Tiglath-pilpser IV. 

50. For tmini “temple" Ass. h&-di t see the bilinguals 
lvi and Topzawa. There was another teuk which apparently 
means a “ canal M or K: reservoir TB + 

52 r Feasibly aru is precative and we should translate 
11 1 established (i.o* ordained, teru-Iubi): let him give", 
Cf. <&s&fatrme t xxiv s 6. 

The lost syllable of tu-a^i is clear in the photograph. On 
the other hand, in xlv, 2Q + 24 r the reading is tuaie (if it is 
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correct). 1 have supposed that the word was the phonetic 
representative of the preceding ideograph, hut the suffixed 
-fji suggests the epithet “ pure ‘ f + At any rate it is ip pure 
gold Sl that is meant. Since agi in 1. 65 appearu to be +s good 
luck perhaps tu-agi is a compound signifying * J good gold ” 

fftw}- 

54. Kiri is the Ass. Kru. 

65. t 32 concludes : [/ijafi edini RAK-KUBriAiini kkarari 
{kfuimni is an error) ter-agi ” for the sate of the sacrificed to 
the Frontier marches (?) pod-luck ! ” The owning words 
of the great inscription of Argietis attached to the sepulchral 
chambers of the rock of Van {xxxviii t 2) are : nht: ini . . . 
me tizihi* 1 (mini teragi lJ It is said ■ to these [sepulchral] 
chambers of the city good luck ! ” Then comes the long 
historical text. Ter-agi is a compound like ter-dtdi, and 
would be literally : +J good ordaimnent ”, 

Timfnn \ poems to be connected with hi dug as ++ a second 
time tt . 

Khamri k a derivative in -ri like xt'ktn-ris r etc., the stem 
apparently be ing kharie 11 road *\ * l campaign u Kharani 
in LIIt (Vannle text) is a misprint for 11 kharan \ 


XCVHIm 

F. On the pedestal on which the stela stands. 

L AX Khal-di-ni-ni iis-mu-si-ni X),F- AN RI-du-ri*s 

To the Khnldi# gods the divine Sarduns 

D,P, Ar-gk-ti-khi-nhs a-li-e Ka-niu-a-ni AB A KTf -ni 
soh of A rgistis sags ‘ /» the month Ramos 

2. [t]a ar nu-ni N1SU khu-ra-di-nidi u^e-lidti-bi 
at the beginning (?) the soldiers 1 mustered. 

khu-ti-a-dj AX KJml-di-e-di hNdi AX 
Mg (frare (?) of Khalit is the lord. I f izbas 
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3. AN UDhIL AN-MBS^a'tc 31 AT Ri-a-i-na-as-U 
{d} Ardinis the gods of Biainas, 

a-ln-si-m-ni a-Ii-a-ba-a-di 

of rulers mighty the assemblage, 

4 # MAT Lu-ltt-i-iia-lai kha-si-al me AX-MES 

belonging to the land of Lulus r mag the gods hmr me, 
D.P. AN Rl-du-ri-s a-li-e u-ln-di 

Snrduris sags: / n the midst 

MAT E-ti'ii’di^-di 

of the country of Et im 

U. a-li as-ta-a-di 3L4T E^ti-u-m-a ia-ti-ni-j-e 
and the mountains (?) of the Efi unions there 

an-da*ni MAT E-ri-a-khi ha-al-du-bi 

the road to the kind of Erin* / changed ; 

Ktl-mu-nt-khi 
071 the frontier 

6. MAT Qu-ri-a-ni-m ua-tA-di 3!AT I-ga-rd-i-e-di 

of the land of Qurias. on approaching the country of Iganis, 

AN Khal-di-m us-ta-bi ma-di-ni^r giB-su-ri-i-e 
to the K&atdiseM 1 prayed t to the spirits multitudinous* 

7. ka-ru-m D T P. Qa-bu-ri-ni SARRU 

wAo have subjected Qaburis king 

MA1 I -ga^ni-i MAT e-ba-u ins AN Kbal-di -i ku-ru-n i 
of the country of Igams, to Khaldis the giver, 

AN Kkd-di-i-ni -ni 
to the. Khaldis gods 


8. gis-su.-ri ku-ru-ni iLs-ta-bi D.P. AN Kt-du-ri-m 
multitudinous, the given, I prayed on behalf of Sarduris, 
D.P, AS Rl-du-ri-i a n-Ji-e XXXV E-GAL-MES 
Sarduns says : 85 palace#, 

8. OC ALU-MES IUD-ME ag-gu-bi E-GAtrMES 
200 title# in one day I took; the palaces 
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Idmi-kliar-au-bi ALU-MES BAEAP-bi MAT e-ba-ni 
/ dug up; the cities I burnt ; the country 
a-tu-u -bi ha-se-MBS 

I detwured ; the wten 

10. SAL lu-tu-MES ifl-tl-ni-ni si-u-bi 

(<f) teamen belonging to them I carried off 

MAT Bi-Sri-fia-dj D + P* AS Klniii-ri i-s a-b-e 

to Butinas. Sarduris sags : 

i-ku-ka-a-ni 
The same 


1L KAS us-ta-dj 
campaign on approaching 
MAT e-ba-m-e-di 
ItlilnlflilifltlS 

ALU Tan-da-lft-di 

the dig Tsudalas 


MAT Ru-ba-nl-a-i-n i -e 
the country of the 
ALU Al-qa-iu-a-Ldi 

(dr) the ctiy Alqaniais (<&} 


12. ErGAL-MES kbar-kbar-sii-bi ALU MES SARAF-bi 

the palaces I dug up, the cities I burnt ; 
MAT-ui a-tu-u-bi bi-dn-ya-a us-ta-di 
the land I deroumi. A second time on approaching 

MAT E'Ti-a-khi-oi-e-di 

the land of the son of Enas 

13. ALU-MES SARAP-bi ba se SAL la-tu-MES 

fie cities I bund ; the men (<f) teotnen 

is-ti-ui-ni si-u-bi i-fia-ariii bi-dii-a-di 

belong ing to them I carried off. On the second occasion 

UrS-ta-a-di 
on approaching 

14. MAT Is-te-lu-a-ni-gi-di MAT Qa-dl-a-i-iii-e^b 
the i call of the land of Istelrias y the land of Qadiais. 

MAT A-bu-u-ni-ni-e MAT e-ba-m-i^-di 

the land of the Abunians 
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] 5 t D.P. A-h i-I \ -ji-ivi- kh i -n i -p-d\ D.P. AN Kl-du-ri-s a-li-e 
helonging to the son of Abilias Sarduris says * 

I-e-s NTSU a-ii-MEE ni-ku-u-Ii 
/ the cavalry commander (?) 

16. U'i-c a-i-ni-€-i SISU EN-kliu-i-MES Bii-ku-u-ri 

along with the other officers of the army (?) 

ma-nn-u-ri uB-ta-di NIST- u-e4i eu-si-ni-e 

* 

i n t is entirety on the approach of a single regiment 

IT. MAT U-^U-ku-m^i kha-ti-bi 

to the wsD of the land, of Udikus captured ; 

MAT U-e-U kii m ai MAT-ni XXII E-GAI^MES 

in the land of the Uelikuians of 22 palates 

u-gu-nu-DJ rna-nit 
all the spoil 


18. gu-iru-sa-a kha-u-bi E-GAL-MES khaif-kkai-^u-bi 

by force 1 took. The palaces I dug up ; 
ALU-MES SARAP-bi MAT e-ba-a-nj a-tu-bi 
the cities 1 bund ; the land l devoured ; 

ha-se SAL lu-tu-MES 

the men (<£} women 

19. pa-ni-bi MAT Ri-a-i-na-i-di D.P AN-RI-dinri4-ft 

/ carried away to Bunnas, Sarduns 

a-li-e au-qn-bi ka-u-ki D r F, Ni-di-j-ui 

says : I marched against Nidis 


20. SABBU MAT U-e-Ii-ku-kbi 

king of the Uelikuians, 

NISU bu-m-ajj-tu-u-bi 

/ appointed (him) as governor; 
ha-al-du-bi 
/ changed* 

2L him D.P. AN-RInilii-ri o a-ri-ne B,P. AX-RI-du-ri-s 
Be to Sarduri* gave (gifts). Sarduris 

a4i-o i-ku-ka-a-ni MU si-jfl-tM-ni 
mys: The same year for the third time 


/ exacted homage 
me-si-ni pi-e-f 
his name 
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22. iiu-ta-di D.P, Ar-gu-qi-nj-e MAT-ni-di 

on approaching the country belonging to Argttps 
ka-m-bi D.P. Ar-gu-qi-i-al ilAT-ni-e 
1 subjugated Jrgmjis’s land t 

D.P. A-rla-khu-ni 
Adokhus’s 


23. MAT-ai-e D.P. Lu-ur-ni-ni MAT-ai-e D.P, E-sm-mn-ii-i 

land, Lutrus's land, the if and of 

MAT-ni D.P. Ka-ani-ni-ii-i MAT tba-ai 

Esum no is, the land of KtsmniuU, 

24. MAT Qu-ha-al-ba-ni MAT IT-khu-ai-ui MAT-ni-e 

(^■'l the countries of QtihaVbas (tfc) Ukhunis 

MAT Te-ri-a-ni MAT-ni -e XX E-GAL-MES 
{dr) the country of Terias. Of 2 0 -palaces 

a-gii-nu-ni ina-a-im 
all the spoil 


25. gii-nu-sa-a kba-u-bi CXX ALU-MES I LiD-ME 
by force I took ; 120 cities in one dag 

nn-gu-bi E-G Al-MES khiir-kJisir-aii-bi AT.U-MES 
1 captured ; the palaces I dug up ; the cities 
NAftAP-bi MAT-ni a-tu-u-bi ia-se 
l burnt; the country l devoured; the men 


20. SAL lu-tu-MES ia-ti-m-ni si-u-bi 

((6) women belonging to them 1 carried off. 

D.P. AK-RI-dn-ri-s a-Ii-e a-U NISU UN-MES 
Sarduris says .* .41/ the persons 

G1S sar-gi-iii-ka-i-ni 
the altar for libations 

27. ku-ln TUP si-bi aa-tu-ni 

the holy place of the .. . youths who guarded, 
MAT Us-ki-a-ni MAT Ba-am-ni 

in the countries of Uskias (<£) Bam, 
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ba-nd -gii-l ii-bi eh -as-gii -Id a-li-pi ku ] u 

/ devoted (to the pods) t l slew, irhile all the altar 

TITK si-i-bi 
of the . . . youth.* 

28. Aii IM-a SABAP-ai LhP. AN-KI-du-ri-s a-li-e 

the Air-god burnt. Sarduris says; 


^e-e-ri ha-ae SAL lu-tu 

To the icild beasts the men (<{*) women 

X7SU a-ii-MEE-u-p a-m-bi 
belonging to the infant rtf / gaoe m 


39. RP, AXbRMu-ri-s a-li-e a-li XISIT tu-kbi 
Sardurri says ; The sum of the ea{dive# 

i&ti-ni za-du-bi XM TUR-sfej na-khu-bi 
there I made : 10,000 children / took ; 

IVMVIC NISU TI MES p^m-u-bi 
4,fiOO men alive I tarried off 

30. XXmMOC SAL lu-ta-MES PAP XXXVHJTVllltf 
(&) 23,200 ivomen, in all 37,800 

XISU TJX-JIES a-li-ki za-as-gTi-bi a-li-ki 

persons partly / put to death, partly 

TI-MES a-gu-u-hii 
alive I took ; 


31* HIM truer AXSU KLTR-RA-MEs XLMCCCLIII 

3 a E00 horses, 40,353 

QUD pa-khi-m XXI ati-bi IVMVIIC 

oxen, *21 myriads 4,700 

LD HHBfr-MES D P. ANntl-dtt-ri-g a-li-a 
*heep. Sardurin saps ; 

33, AX Khakii-u i*-tUin-i-e 

For this people of Khaldis the$e.{l) conquests (!) 
aa-adi za-du-u-bi 
in one year I made* 
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1. is a compound of the substantive verb ms 

ami its which I have hitherto identified with us in u stabi, etc. 
Us is found in us-gini. which is translated by the Ass. pampani 
Ji sanctuary {IA'Ik 20), and m clearly a compound of us 
and gi "a temp] e-wall '* ■ aliio in ns-lant, possibly “oracle rp 
(LVIk 2i). In Ixviii. 3 ? we have inant use u&-ulmu& which 
perhaps .dgmfipH Ji the stated offerings of the gods of the city ". 
At any rate, must mean “ divinity ' r 5 “ god *\ “ spirit P ‘, 

or the like. Dr. Befck (ZZhUff + iviii, p, IS!) would make 
&dc the complete word for aa gods ++ and not merely its 
termination. Support for this would be found in CT . 25, ll r 
31, where Afftuwinu is elated to denote the twin deities 
Zamama and Mas in the language of Subari ; the termination 
reminds us of the Greek dual -ou% Kamos is the first Vannic 
month the name of which has become known to us. 

2. Professor Marx reads the first character as fa and 
connects the word with tamnu “second”. 

5. With QBtd-di t cf. tida, Lvviii, 6 n and adits used in con¬ 
nection with the Etiuniane, xliil, 42. The latter word* 
however, can hardly be separated from astiu-mni (xxs. 21), 
which must mean “ magazines ” or something of the sort 
as they were captured along with horses and chariots. 

& For the country of Iganis see 3cxxvii t 11 ; adv, 39. The 
piotograph has t/a T not u r 

12. This passage gives us tlie signification of bHwjas. 

IX We find bidia^H-bad-U ES in I, J8 P “1 obtained (i) 
the . . . of the fight Log-men ” {gunmi-ni -«»)* Docs the 
word mean H weapons ” i Isatii docs not occur elsewhere. 
In Ixviii and scj s 7 3 hidi might signify “ sacrificial 
instruments *\ 

20. For hums-Mbi sec below Iy, 3, xusine ustibtini rmgulani 
kuraa-tuli “ appointing a governor over this country under (?) 
a single administration *\ 

22, This line fi^es ihe signification of the verb fern, 

26. GIS mrpinUkai-ni is borrowed from Assyrian ; it is 
literally “the (altar) for libations” |Ass. surtjmu). 
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^7. Ktihi usually appears ns kulu-di borrowed from the 
Ass, HWi, but regarded, it would seem, as a native Tannic 
formation in -di r 

For safv- " to keep “guard " T see my note JR AS, Oct., 

iwi, p, tm 

Badgu-Iubi is a compound of bodgu- and la-. The context 
determines itF sense. 

The suilix -jn (or m) in ali-pi was discovered and explained 
by Lehmanu-IIuiipt. ZD MG. Iviii (1904), pp. SM-d. 

3L Ati-bi is probably related to eti-hi "more than", 
11 exceeding 


ZCIXm 

G (Yl)* On the southern wall of the western niche, at the 
back of the stela. 

1. AN Xhal-di-i-m-ni al-iu-i-si-ni D.P, AN-RI-du ri i^s 

To the Kholdit ffods the mighty Sariuris 

I). I 1 , A r-gis'ti-e-kbi-ni -a a-ii -e 

son of Aryistu says 

2. i-U AX KlmlnJi-is me XX tu-khi a-ru-u-ni 

thus; Khalil s to me 20 captives has given 

naddm-andi N1SU AT-si-ni e-lid XX tu-khi-ni 
when I took the place of the , . men. The 2D rapine* 

3. a-ti ar-da-i-e-i ni i-4i-u^ MAT Stt-ia-ft-ni-eHlj-ni 
and slaves, chattels (?) from all the world 

tu-m-U'bi XCII GIS GIG IRBIES 

I collected (?) ; 92 chariots # 

4. I11MVKTV BIT-KiLAL-LU-MES XXXV u-ti-bi 

3,00* war-horses, 35 myriads 

IMXI NTSU ZAB-MES 
®»011 soldiers irel/ as 

BIT- K HAL-LU-MES-e-i 

war-horses 
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5. t-hn NISU Z AB-GI R-MEfUc~i i-na-ni ar-da-i-c 

os itvll as ramp-folloii'Ers for the service of the cit/f 

na-ni-c-di-iii lu-m-bi 

together [*) / collected (?), 

6. a-li i-si-u-fl mn-a-mi khu-ati-bi IXXI NlSTJ UN-MRS 

dr all the chattels J acquired; 121 persom, 

SMOOCCVm ansu KUR-RA-MES 
10,408 horses 

7. CXXXir ANSU GIK-NUN-NA-MES XIIUCCCXXI 

132 mules, 12,321 

GUD-ME5 IXMXXXVI GU1> pa khi i-ni-e-MES 
oxen 9,036 draft-oxen, 

a l’AF [X J SI MCCL'L V11 GUI) pakhi-i-m-e-MES 
in all 21,357 draft-oxen, 

XXXVMCOOCLXVn LU stt-ae-fr-MES 
35,467 sheep. 

9. 11MCXIV til-ti-HES ga-tunn-ni^i MCCCXXXH 

2,114 troops, powerful ones, 1332 

GIS-BAN-ME3 XLYIIMIXCLXX GLS-KAK-ti-MES 
bows, 47,970 arrows, 

10. (71 a-ti-bi nMCXXXXn ka-pUse SUK-MEB [1]CXI 

102 myriads 2,133 kapis of rations, 111 

a-qar-qi KARAN-MES LX XX VI a^ar-qi VU 
aqarqi of wine, 86 jars 7 

ae-ru^i XX ka li NUMBS 
nerusi 20 halt of oil, 

11. VUMLXX3X mu-mi-e UR L O 1 - El ^ CCOXXX\T 

7,079 mat whs of copper f 336 

ARAD-ME3 N1SU U-ru-ur^a-a-m^^hni tu-ru-u bi 
staves from Ararat I collided ( ?) 
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12. IJ.P. AS-RI-du-ri-i-ni Tt.P, Ai-gi-is-ti-e-khi 

for Sarduris son of Argistis. 

SAHRU DAN-NU SARRU al-^u-ii-i-ni 
tbf mighty king, the great king, 

13. RARRU su-ra-mu-e 8ARRU MAT Bi-a-i-na-u-u-e 

the king of muUitwtes, king of Biainas, 

SARRU SARRL-MES a-iu-si ALUDbu-us-pn-e-ALU 

king of kings, lord of Dhuspas. 

2, Or is it ** has given to him ” i 

The ideograph AT at’ems to lie used here in the sense of 
"prince” or "judge”* but see XCV*, 26. Cf Ass, 
(TJ.F.) AT-LIL 11 caulker 

3. Ardaieini is the borrowed Assyrian word ardtt. 

1 ki\u would appear from the context to he “ chattels " or 
soniething similar. It would he related to Hi “with” in 
the sense of ** appurtenance ", 

Auras interchanges with the Asa. MAT-MAT-MES {JBAS. 
xx r p, 32). and consequently signifies “ the world ”, Hence 
we onnnot translate : Sunni edini “ for the sate of Suras ” ; 
ef. nam-edmt. 1. 5, and Ururd&niedini, I. 11, 

1. Ndni ift found in xli, 1ft, where the sqnee 2 e proves that 
it is correct. There it is precoded by tnunt-muria-kki-ni which 
may be the phonetic reading of NlSU ZAR-GIR-MES. 
Jfatiiili in li (i)„ 5. is a misreading for manuli. 

9. TiUi is borrowed from Assyrian. 

10. With kapis cf. the Ass. kuppusu l * gmin-jur ”, The 
land measurement kapi must be the same word : see Lehnnum- 
Haupt. ZDMG , Jviii (1904), p. 343. 

For wjarqi and its subdivision khiruii see LehnuLan- 
Haupt. Materially zur a farm Geschkhte Armenian# und 
Mesopotamians (1907), p F . 111-12. Khiruii is here written 
; but since ?ie had the value of H ( dhi ) in Vnnnic 
and khi ( ) had the same value in Assy m-Bn by Ionian it is 

possible that the two words are identical. 
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11- Possibly should translate i “ for AraratIf bo, 
in 3. 3 it would be ** for Suras 


C 


The following inscript ion was discovered by Professor Marr 
at Dash-KerpLneur Lake CbaJdir. north-east of Alexiindropol, 
and published by him in the Memoires du Mmee du Cmu:asr. 

1* AX Khal-dbnbni al-^u-i-si-ui 
To the Khatdis $od& the mighty 

2. XbP. AX Bl-du-u-rid-s 

Sarduris 

3. IXIL Ar-gis-ti-khi-ni-s aJi-e 

jf.j/i of Argixtis .mtja 

4. i-u MAT U-khi-me-a-qa kha-u-bi 
thus r The knul of Vkhtmeaqtt l hate conquered. 

5. bi-(du)-va-s i-ku-ka-ni KAS 
For the second time in the same campaign 

6. kha-u-bi ALU Ma-qa-a btu-o-ni 

/ took the city of MaqaUus ; 

7. ha-.se N1SU u-e-di-a-ni 

the who roere adults 

8. pa-ru-bi MAT Bi-ft-nu-j-di 
/ carried aim# to Bimnte. 

5, Professor Harr's reading ia hi-li- ryrc-s. But the corre¬ 
sponding form hirfut/m (XX Vm, 34. and XCV'IIm* 12) indicates 
that du should be read. If It is right s it would have to be 
explained by the interchange of d and, I! in many of tire 
Aaknic languages which presuppose a sound similar to that 
of the Welsh ll 

K AS is phonetically rendered kharie in XCVIm T, 

compared with XCVIIm, 8. 
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Nos. LV, LX XXII, LXXXIV 
Not- Jong before his death Professor Nikolsky was able to 
take photographs and squeezes of these three inscriptions 
with the result that the reading of them has been corrected 
and amended in several places. 

No. LV. In J. a the reading is :— 
su-6i-m ns-ti-ib-ti-ni ma-gu-u-Ja-ni hu-ra-aa-tu-li 

one government under (?} hatting appointed a governor 

In magnlani we may have a compound with via “ middle 

I. 5. MAT Ar-qu-qi-i-ni IV 8ABRU-MES i-pa-ni 
of the land of Argugia the 4 kings ipani 
ap-ti-ni teu-i-ru*a 

whv u err called, the people of the lake* 

L 6. MAT Ba-iLuJliu-ft-i-ni. 

L 10. The country of Piruainis is identified by Nikolsky 
with the modern Aparuii, Metaiiiis with Mola, 
and Usediiinis with Uahataisu 

Lll i-pa-ni [D.P.] Ri-i-du-*-i-iii 

ipani who were called, hdongmg to Riduai* 
MAT bn-ba-ni-a 
dista nt peoples 

L 18* AN IM ALU MAT-[MAT>MES 
For Teisbas the city countries < 

No* LXXXII. There is no lacuna between U. 3 ^d 4. 
For Eiriquqine read ArquqmfL 

No, LXXXH. I- Z: m , t me-ii-in [BIT] ha-ri su-u-i-ni. 
See No. Ixxxv, 2, 

l. 7. ba-di-nj-e AN [Khal-]di-£ni] 
lo all the Kh nidi M's. 

1. 14. ^ * £a-q*ni kha-dhti-bi ia-ti-fnij 

■ ■ ■ ^ Mil off the houjidary f 






MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

EXHIBITION OF CHINESE ART IN BERLIN 

Ou the 23rd January, 1926, there came into l>eing the 
GeseljBchftft fur OsLipiutisciie Kimst with he&dqusrbem in 
Berlin* The success of the Society is measured bv the fact 
that on its third birthday it numbered no less than 1,000 
members. The aims of the Society are to promote lectures 
and exhibitions, and to issue periodical and other pub- 
licutionB. Frooi the beginning of this year the periodical 
became merged with the Qstasiatische Zeitschrift, which is 
uow the oUicial organ ol the Society, The president is 
Dr, li\ illuLiii Solf, (.ieriunn Am humidor at Tokyo, the vice- 
president Dr. Herbert von Klemperer, and the chief secret at v 
Professor Otto Ktimmef. Among the officers mid supporters 
of the Society arc the leading German scholars and collectors 
interested in Asiatic art. 

The mo&t ambitious enterprise of the Society la the 
Exhibition of Chinese Art which opened on the 12th Jauuarv 
and will close on the 2nd April. In this it is associated 
with the Freussiache Akademie tier Kiinste, and the loan of 
the Academy a galleries allows of a display on magnificent 
lines. Host- of the feu loiis collection a in Europe and 
America are represented in the Exhibition, and there are 
some l n !i00 objects drawn from more than 170 sources in 
thirteen countries. A catalogue is issued at the wonderfully 
cheap price of 3 marks, and it contains dewsriptiona of 1,125 
objects* each of which is represented with n miniature photo¬ 
graph, To an enlarged and revised edition, now in prepara¬ 
tion, the later accessions will be added. The cosmopolitan 
scope of the enterprise extends to a series of lectures which 
are attracting large audiences. As at present arranged, the 
list is as follows :— 

J. G- Ander&kJii (Stockholm), tm Prahistorischc Kiiltur- 
be^iehungeri zwdsdicn Nordckina und dem naheren Orient- H 

jHA3. Al'KIL 1&J1L H’j 
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G. Borovka (Leningrad), 4± Dio ru&sisdien Gm bun gen in der 
Mongolci.” 

J, Hackin (Paris), tg Die buddhistische Kunst in 

Afghanis tan” 

R. L. Hobson (London), " Ceramics of tin- Period Sutijj to 
the End of Ming/' 

B, Beckham ( London 1, 41 The later Chinese Ceramics/ 1 

W. Yr Yfetts (London)j H The Technique of Bronze Casting 
in Ancient China," 

All mediums of artistic expression, except architecture, 
receive adequate representation in the extensive galleries of 
the Academy, The main basis of arrangement is chronological, 
and the ample space at the disposal of the organisers permits 
schemes of grouping without crowding and without prejudice 
to arclncr ilogical and fflfftbetic stand arch. In fact, the difficult 
task of setting out the numerous and diversified exhibits has 
been achieved with signal taste and discrimination. 

The range covered by the Exhibition is tow wide for 
detailed discus Eon in a short notice; but one highly important 
feature must be mentioned. It h the presence of objects 
excavated from tombs in Northern Mongolia by the Koxldv 
Expedition. A review nf the report on these finds appeared 
in JBAS, for ly*G, pp. 535-^, and I wrote a longer and 
illustrated account in the Burlington Magazine for April, 
192G- Among the finds, few of which may he attributed to 
local origin, are products of Hellenic, Iranian, Scythian* 
Samiation, Chinese, and ancient Siberian art. Their prime 
importance as clues to channels of cultural contacts between 
China and foreign countries has been generally recognized, as 
also their probable period. But not till July of test year was 
domuiientary proof discovered to support the surmise that the 
tombs dated from about the beginning of our era, An 
inscription scratched on the edge of the base of a lacquered 
bowl wad then for the first time noticed by Professor Otto 
Slimmfl t although the bow r l had been repeatedly examined 
since it was excavated several years Wore, The inscription, 


on Krn or nr kureu = the crane 
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n s deciphered by Professor Ktunmel, is as follows : £|| 7^. 

A T. ± Wl M I m I S ^ K ^ 

11 The ninth muon* filth year of the rhir.n -p k iyuj period [2 B.C.] 
Crftftffman Wang Tan-r Ling ; painter Huo ; craftsman I ; 
supervisor Tieji-wnt" Few are able to travel to Leningrad, 
and the opportunity afforded in Berlin of seeing these well- 
preserved relies of 2,000 yean ago is therefore specially 
welcome, They offer an illuminating supplement to the Han 
objects discovered by Sir Auto l Stein in Eastern Turkestan 
and by Japanese archn?ologists in Cbrca. 

AV. Perceval Yetts. 

Bnttu_s_ 

SJ -"t Jaitw r $t K 1929, 


(I) OS JirU.GJ Hn, KUMKU = THE CRANE 

KUR.Gl.IJUy ktirlrfii about which we know the following 
details: (1) it has been compared to the Syr. VlD>o_] “ ernne ” 
(Ainijiurl, ZJ r iii, -10); (2) it occurs as far back as the Drchcni 
texts, where it is mentioned with UZ.BANDA (duck '?)> 
and dovea (Delaporte, J2L4+ It) 11, 189)* 1 and occurs in the 
later Assyrian texts of everyday life (p.g, Johns, Ass? Deeds, 
1003 ff.) and late Babylonian contracts (see SAL No. 5369), 
It is a bird proper to be offered to the gods (cl. Sargon, 
Itjiormbatd r 168), m1 '^ ^ from this we may account it a bird 
valuable fur the table ] (3) its name perhaps corues from its 
ci)% or possibly is connected with kurhmu, 11 turmeric/ 1 
from its colour; (4) the medical receipts of CT. xxiii, 49, 2, 
and KAR. 182 (see Am. Mrd. Texts y 102 t 3) recommend 
practically every part of the young AwAu’foird to l>e used as a 
salve after being rendered down, which shows that it must 
be a fairly large bird and important as a source of grease. 

AVe cau thus define kuritt as a fairly large fat bird h sought 
after for the table ( an ancient inhabitant of Mesopotamia, 
with a cry like jhirJfc, or possibly related to the colour (saffron) 
of turmeric (AutA£zjzzj} ? and presumably from ^o>QJ2 a crane. 

1 Cf. Schejj K &.A-. 192T3, SO. pcrioil o\ dynasty \jf Ur 
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This ok) identification is apparently correct. Either 
4*rut i cofinmufiis or G r virgo (the demoiselle crane) are 
probable candidates for the word, and 1 have often Been 
■ 'rones (of some spends) flying high over Mosul in the winter. 
The Arabs told me they were excellent eating and thib is 
said of the m mnw rn oane in the Middle Ages in England, as 
M furnishing n cliah fit for the tabic of princes" \ Ptnng 
0$dnjXBdia r sdi, 171). Both kinds of crane are hi general 
appearance greyish, and this is the ease ol the exterior of the 
turmeric root (Rhind, 17$. /l morion i T 513), the Interior lining 
;i deep, lively yellow. The cry of the common crane is said 
to be rw>iT s sufficiently near to kurk. 

is used in Jcr M viii, 7 : Post (Did Bthh\ i r bid) 
that in the absence ol a vide nice in its favour, wc must 
drop the crane from the fauna of the Bible. Pa sue Smith 
[Tbesaa-m^) gives the meaning as Gras cir perhaps fI\r\n\do i 
mentioning the Ok, idfueij, KtprtQs. Dozy {Sapp,) gives 
11 cicogne rf for l 5^5^ t but there is no doubt that the 
Mesopotamian Arab means p4 crane when he uses this word. 

The goose, with its cackle, and the use made of its grease, 
certainly rather suggests itself for fotrku, and I Uad T ] confess* 
thought that knrkti might Ikt some bird such as the ruddy 
shelldrake {Tudor na ca^urca, L.) ± with a usual note bark or 
-tfl/H! (Howard Saunders, Manwit of British Birds* [ lo) n 
thus connected with AurAarul, or even the Brent Goose 
(Bcmirlfi brenta t Pallas), with a cal I-note crank or honk 
(Smmders, 4G0). But on my revisiting Mosul in 1927, the 
striking appearance of the cranes together with the Arab 
view of their delicacy as food, went some way towards con¬ 
vincing me that there was every reason to accept iurkii as 
crane *\ 

m SlKKr = i+ CAT 

None ol the words HIM, piuzu . ai$u, hiun?tru l has as yet 
been satisfactorily settled, although Ebding m his translation 
of the text KAR r 174 (Die bob. Fabd, 42)suggests u Mam {() 
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for piaxu, which U right. but unnecessarily cautious For 
SiHii ho £3 vs : " was iikku, das mehrfach vorkommt (vgL ? ir 
E. MA. 1025&) flit ein Tier bezeichiiet, hit nodi nichfc iillL 
niche rheit zu sagen. Eh seheint in Bewafisetiuigapohim ?ai 
token, ?- c Hen da, n [so cine Ratlc T t+ 

1. confess I see no difficulty in determining at- Least twit: 
piazu, which cun go down the snake's hole must be a mouse, 
and the iifefcu, from which it flees must be the cat (not a rat) : 
piazu hi pa ii jtikki ina hurri xiri rmba \tmma mu&lahh \t i iSpMfmm t 
hittMij H The mouse went into the snake's hole with the cat 
at its heels, flaying L a snake-charmer has sent me (with ?) 
Greeting V 

Again, (ns p. Ji ,, AN IX. PI 3 htpan halln ina uum$obi . . 

htlhu Jet i&hit-wa iim hdh mmfohi . * .. AN.NIN. PIS iMw 
mm#ahi n-.s<i( 7) , . . 11 The cat [fled] before the dog into the 
gutter ; when the dog leapt up ... at the opening of the 
gutter the cat laughed (l) from the gutter [at him], 1 " It 
can hardly he 11 rat [*) " as Bbetingsuggests. The two passages 
are clear : the translation lut iikM is clearly M cat ” f the 
idea of hostility between cat and dog lie mg as common in the 
East as with us : cf. the late Hebrew magical tifcanu [PSBA. 
1907, 287). “ For hate : take the egg of a black hen mid boil 
it in urine aud give half of it to a dog and half of it to a cut. 
and sii v i 1 As these bate one another* so may hatred fall 
between K , son of N., and X, 3 son of K” For the cat going 
into a pipe i/utlhrfftnis}, cf, Sorg, Ann., 336. J nte resting, there¬ 
fore. is the Sunierjtin AN.NIN* PIS = £M ii, “ cat, 1 iis 
relation with PlS putzv iL mouse f1 (as above): AN . A7A T PIS 
will mean Li iLbtress of the Mouse *\ an amusing title; equally 
so AN ,N IN .PIS — stirni m tmki (Hr 11103) "king of 
wisdom ”, the traditional view taken oF the cat. In my 
Di'fih, 1, 155, I. 218, iima xikki- mnrrrf nsxanu hum “(the 
devils) make the w all U> stink like eats ” (like cats all over the 
world, not “mice " r tts 1 had it): and still more K. 3200» 
Haupt. Nitnrmk'im, 51, 14, the protecting deities of Erccb 
fl.e. the bon-coloisl) turn to MkM (eats, smaller editions of 
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themselves), and go out through the gutters. Interesting is the 
animal siAAu mvvmtum min tu rn (Gadd, CT. xiiix, 27, 15) 
“ n great odorous cat ", and the omen ibid., I. 16, If u cat 
#u[p]-J» foA'vKiffui) (I am indebted to Dir. Gadd for deciphering 
the broken character) appears in a man’s house " (general 
harm to the house will follow), H it-up-pat end u {KAR- 182, 
r, 10, which explains hup-pi cm of CT, jtviii, 24, 4, Hulnaa 17} 
at once shows what is meant by hiippi : it is the “ blindness " 
of the new-born kitten, merely the closed eyelids ( , ^ '. 
texit, occaecavit). Another kind is the kikkii kiSti cat. of 
the woods ” If Aclad lets liis voice resound like a eat of the 
woods ’ [K. 2619, Del. //IT ft,, 50}, presumably a panther or 
similar. 

In a medical text, 4Jf. 34, 1, 17, wc have iikM EDIN.NA 
of the field "}, for which both Hkfo1 and aiyu (.5.4/. 396) 
are the equivalents. In CT. xxxv, 5, H-ik-ku-u, nam-maiAu 
nam-mas-iu-it, ha^naas-fi-ru, pi-a-zu are all given aa 
equivalents of the sign FES, Pig. H ftnijiru (fir. 11935) must 
be a variant of hamapsiru, Sikku, however, is not given else¬ 
where as a value for Pig, PL'S, or equivalent of the others 
fl take it, of comae, that piaza is not the same as ot>«), and 
I think it must be a mistake; PIS so definitely = piazu 
r too use ’), htumni, while it is AN.IfXN.PlS which ia 
Aii-Aii {“cat’ 7 ). The remaining values must be for mice and 


sucli small deer. 

Xammtrftit, tNimmuSsu, are generally accepted as jpQP] 
“creeping things”; nammaitu is defined in Gadd, CT, 
sxxviii, 44, as «. of the field (peri), of the kind (Aid?), of the 
hills (Sadi), of the water (tnc), which suggests a rat, if some 
definite animal is required. ImLoj 1X ichneumon/’ is a possible 
comparison. Plg.+UR.RA "mouse of the roof" occurs 


A M. 66, 6,3 (No, 419) 1 : 73, 2, 7 (No. 182}; 90, 1, 4, and J i 
(No. 244), and it is tabu to eat its flesh on the seventh 
day lest the eater fall sick of ahhazn (KAR. 1(7, re v. H). 
Pig ekU" field-mouse ", KAR. 194 “ 2. The gall of the mouse 
a prescribed AM. I, 1, 3, 

1 Theftr sembers refer to my forthcoming transited*. 
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(ft) KAMUN U = 14 RED WORMS rp 
It is proper hcnr- to discuss. L T ZU.D/I? (— lit* 

“ red tlfLdh \ lor which “ mouse ** (Hunger, TiefmmiMt 
10fiJ bn^ been suggested, a view with which I cannot agree. 
There am three kinds H iamutiu aimply, bamun &&£, and 
Jfaamtura yen, and Jin omen is taken, from the appearance of 
the first two in the land {YbtaUeaud, _4dW, ill, ID}, " If 
hmumk appears in a desert place/* that desert will be 
inhabited t if one appears in an inhabited house, that house 
will bn ruined (Bubsier, Chois f 2}, The word occurs near 
11 snake 1P and mi zuzu ; and in other omens kamUto seti may 
appear in a Louse, street-, or latrine, Kamanu appeared in 
the court of the Temple of Nabil (Harper, Letters* iv T 30T). 

Its use in medicine in AM. o7 t 3, I0 ± Xo. 89, with alkali, rosea, 
and salt, as well ns in a similar fashion in A F .-J R. 13th rev. 22, 
Jbvntunt with arzaltu [Qrvtaegus Azarolus ?) and *Sol^num 
jis ointment, and ib., obv. 9, iam-un mdi with gall-apples (?), 
a Lao an ointment., is indicative. If it- were so large an animal 
even as a mouse we should have been told what particular 
part- to use. It is clearly some living thing which is of a nature 
to be pounded up whole with these vegetable drugs, and from 
this and from jt-a mime " red tlesh T7 I suggest the ordinary 
red worm, els distinct from the white maggot of 

corruption. 

In Lhe birth omens 14 if a woman bears ihi **1 lamunt 
(K. H271, 17 ± Dennefcld, S3), ihi may perhaps be connected, 
with em^suSj tumid us (i.e, a bunch of worms ?). 

K, Campbell Thompson. 


NOTES ON TOE PHILADELPHIA AND YALE TABLETS 
OF TOE GILGAMKH EPIC 

In the PnhltculiwLS of the ftahtjbmian flection of the Uni¬ 
verse v Museum, Philadelphia, voL x, pp. 211 20, and plates 
lxiii-lxviii, I published and edited Tablet II of the old 
Babylonian edition of the Gilgamish Epic. From the same 
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Sdtirrf; the Yale Babylonian Collection obtained Tablet ITT, 
which was published and edited by Jastrow and Clay, Yafc 
Oriental Serin, Resetirclu'.s, voJ. iv„ 3, Both tablets carry three 
columns on the obverse and reverse: resjiectively, Inasmuch 
as Jastrow with the help of Professor Chiera churned to have 
found a poud many errors, and their corrections were unfortu¬ 
nately accepted on thr-ir face value by some scholars, it 
appears to be necessary to indicate the comertions which 
axe correct and those which are incorrect, I have re-examined 
fho Philadelphia tablet- by muons of the photographs and a 
cnlbition of all disputed points by T)r, Ijegrain, Curator of 
the Babylonian Section of the University Museum. I am 
bound to confess that f fail to understand how so many 
erroneous correct ions could have been made, after the correct 
copy was before these two scholars, and even when the 
corrections make impossible grammatical constructions, The 
following notes reveal the true condition of the text. 

Lol. I, 5. id-da-tini is right, j, and C, it-fn-tun is wrong. 
Also Ebcling in Gressiuann s AU-crientaUiche Teztt sum 
Alton Testament, 130, 5, erroneously " swischen den Maunen ", 
1, 0, ka'ka-bu is probably right, against my ktt-ka-a. 

1, 7. The reading *i-tg-rum is impossible. Text exactly 
like my copy. Correct also Ebeling, ibid,, 1. 7, 

I, 10, Text probably VNU-ki, against my ad-ki. 

I, la. nw-di-amt is right, but BA above DI has the 
per fiend ion Inr shaft extending downward between DI and .1, 
I, 20. Text ta-mnr-iH-tm £? Aa-ha-du tU-k>. Damaged 
sign in no case MU-SAL, Reading mri-ta-fad* possible ? 
In any case a derivation from hadu is certain ; cf. 1. 32 
I, 22, At end iny copy is right, but Hi should be shaded, 
Jastrew and Chiera s text false, also Eliding « tnu«lflt»a. 

I, 23. Text taAar-m a£-iu, SU of J. and C. false. 1 

1, 24. Text as in my copy. Moat likely U-tiAam-nui, from 

Tin a hi. 


* A - M : ,7 ' ,n r *« l f»n, tM is 

1 B JH rtr ^- Dburinr, CAvix dt Ttxtu, IBS. 30, 
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3 t 32, Reading is aA-to-nfu against my copy, 

CoL II, 4. Test t ur . . , rlr am u!jib/*ifn. J, and C/s 

text di-da-sa (?) /fHi-fe] is false. dup-ln-ntf, naturally 
possible. The text id Je! 5jf sr^_f -Zii-mi. 

II, 5. Text us in piy copy. is dear, J. and C. wrong. 

If, IL a■ na-tal-hi not a-n& tat-ki as Jastrow reads. 

II, 13. ia^-iahna-at-la-ak as my copy. 

II, 19. No traces of gt or ma on the tablet. My copy is 
right, J. and C. wrong. 

II, 21b Last sign as nvy copy, ma not hi. Copy of line is 
right. 

II, 31. My copy is right, J, and C, wrong. 

Up 32* ii-ma LU t i.e, minerim ? In no case AN. My 

copy is correct. 

Col. Ill, 31* No sign legible between £u and ia or it. Traces 
as I gave tbem. 

III, 39. My text is right, 'it not ttL J. and C. wrong* 

isisukpn mu-si-a^ti (not tim). Read re i 

kL shepherds ”, In nn case is the plural w'uti ! Lines 38-31, 
44 He seized his weapon. Attacking the panthers {fohi ugirri) f 
which fall ujhjq 1 shepherds in the night, and he gave respite 
to the wild mountain goats/" uitapii probably from napdSu. 
In nn ram can .lastrow's interpretation be correct, 
Ingnadp ZA . 34, IS, Ebding, ibid. p 1SB, L 111. 

m, S3, tidi-iu na-ti-di u The great shepherds 

reposed KT , with Jastrow, My copy is right, hut translation 
wrong, 

III, 35. My copy ia probably right; i ra-ru-am, In no 
case giS-ru-um. Le grain thinks the sign may be jw-(fu-a#t). 

Reverse I, S I. The first, word is ini-nn not Um-nu. Copy 
right. The East sign h i ? against my copy, but uncertain. 
According to Ingrain, the text is mi-nu a-ht-ku-ka (?) os-aA- 
[ yha (?) 11 How ia thf way (of life) * * *" Also Ebeling, 
ibid,, I88p .141 is wrong. 

L 14, After Crm, i£ most uncertain, 

E Of* Ml lip miiv-in. It A. 10, it* So. 04, 
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I ± 16, Text uncertain. Copy right so far as possible, 
bat is most probable. 

I T 18, Second sign is la, not ad. e-mi-m [J, anti C,) is 
erroneous, uk-h-ai may be right (J. and C.) p but my 
copy is otherwise right. Justrow's translation and text 
impossible. EheUng's rendering ol I, 16-18 — (rressmamii 
ibid, p 188 r 146-8, h certainly false. 

Rev. 11, 11 . My copy is right, si-ma (J, and C,) is false, 
A reading with Ebeling, ibid. p 188,181, probable. 

All traces precise in copy r 

il p 12. i pa-ak-h^du is probably right against my copy. 
Legr&in, . . H ak ?-du, 

II, ip-kt-nu is right. J. and C, ur&mu ** leader ", 
Ebeling : urSanu " bed”, all false, 

II, 19. My copy i-iu-ru ; J, and C. i-Sd-ru, 8tgn is doubtful. 
Le grain favours wr, 

Roy. Ill, 31. Last sign is possibly k®, with J, and C. My 
copy m is ermofiDiu, 

iu-tu-ur edi + * . at the end may well be part of the old 
Babylonian title of the Epic, “ He is made more excellent 
than E be ling renders it. In no case is Jastrow'e 

interpretation correct. 

The Yale Tablet 

L 51, ru^hutam is for ru--tnm s+ friendship *\ (Also 
Ungnad.) 

I. 87. dadami® u tnj muscles "* (Alsu Ungnad ) 

II r 107 and I9L nu-mtirfit kriMum tr The forest stretched far 
away [for 10,000 double hour marches) ” p with Ungnad* 
nartitii is naturally from ^ Arabic n®wd. 

1. 26fn Bead ku-u£-da T Imp, of kakadu. (Also Ebehng.) 

1.268, i-m mit-lti-ti-hi \ and 1, 269, nddu “ leather pouch * 
(with Unguad). 

L 271. Supply [u] M and ” ? U* tafyisaa. 

1.274. [ai ip-]!a-ah lib-ba-k® du - i. 


S. Lang don. 





OBITUARY 

R, tie K era I Iain 

Le 5 septembre 1928 esfc mort< d dans sa 79 E ann&e, M. Rene 
Prigent de Kirnllain qui, plus que tout autre T a utilement 
travail^ k frtire eonmitre en France dos £c rival ns qui aonfc 
parrni lea plus di&tmgu&s de la Grande Bretagne. II a trad ait, 
avce un rare banheur de vocabftkire et de syntaxe. le livro 
de Frederick Pollock. Introduction d F&utU i de to science 
politiipte, lea outrages de H. SummeJ^Mnive, Et&tit eur te 
tjouventemtni popniaife. Etudes sttr Ikistoire du droit, Le droit 
international. La guerre, Mais yon IiVTe de predilection fut 
le3 Asiatic Studies d s Alfred Lyall nvec leqiitd il entretint 
une longue et inti me auntie. Sa traduction, eons le titre 
Eludes xur lex vruxuri f r elujiettses et societies de L E^r(me-Oriewt t 
contient- de3 introductions et des notes du plus grand merited 
M. de Keralkln laisse betmeoup d’ouvragua et de notes sur 
Hiistoire ancieiuie et modem© du droit et de la navigation: 
il etuit le neveu de Bougainville, Personae en France n'a 
mieux connu Fanglais et find© ; personne n P a mis r an service 
d'ideea plus saines, nn esprit pins incieif. La mort de Barth, 
dont il lut longtemps, en sa Bretagne, le compagoon, avail 
el£ pour Ini une pertc crnclle. 

L. V. P. 

1 Toua cea onvTagEa d juu iiildtrrlhcqut. ds FHidtwrt du Droil ei ife# 
/iiuj?.T, E. d* Bomrd h 1 rue de Medicia, Faria. 
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LiNautsno Purvey of India, Yoi. T, Part I. By Sm George 
Abraham Grierson, O.M.. K.C.I.E., Ph.D. r Il.Litt,, 
LL.IX lit! X 10. pp. xvi + fllO, 

With the exception of Vol. I. Part TIT (by Professor Turner),, 
which will contain a comparative dictionary of the Indo- 
Aryan languages, the Report on the Linguistic Survey of 
India on which the author has been engaged for upwards of 
thirty years is now complete. The necessity for such a work 
was urged by the Congress of Orientalistn held at Vienna in 
!8Sii, Twelve years later the Government of India decided 
to undertake the linguistic survey of the whole Indian Empire 
except Burma and par! of the peninsula area,* Sir George 
(then Air.) Grierson, who was pre-eminently qualified for 
the task, was placed in charge of it. 

His first concern was lo obtain an exhaustive list of all 
the languages find dialects current in every district and state 
in the area dealt with. His next, was to col left spin: inters of 
all these forms of speech. These included (]) a translation into 
each vernacular of the parable of it,.- prodigal son and a 
standard list- of words and test sentences and (ii) a piece of loenf 
folklore taken down verbatim from the lips of a native speaker 
of the language and translated word for wool into English. 
Everything possible was done to ensure the complete accuracy 
of these specimens, which formed the ran material mi which 
all the subsequent work was baaed. The Hpcemietia 0 f each 
speech-form were subjected to close analytical study in order 
to arrive nt a conclusion ns to its Statius (as a language or 
dialect) and the linguistic family or sub-family to which it 
appertains, A classified scheme of linguistic families, sub¬ 
families. IsmgULigo-s and dialects was then prepared ; and the 
1 -\B s n aftar of tot all the more important luagTiAg™ in the poainiufa 
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specimens were arranged accordingly. ami edited with the 
necessary rioter, bibliography and explanatory memoranda, 
a akeleJon grammar^ and a review of the mutual affinities 
of the component partis of ouch group. The magnitude of the 
tash is shown; by die fact that in all 179 languages and 541 
dialects (belonging to four distinct linguistic families) were 
dealt with, For three years Sir George Grierson laid as his 
collaborator Professor Sterj Koniiw, who is re^ponsjhlu for 
about six of die twenty bulky volumes forming the Report. 
The reek with the exception already mentioned* Is from Sir 
George's own pen. The whole work drsdoses remarkable 
powers of analysis, deduction, and deification : and it nuiy 
be regarded us having settled finally all questions regarding 
rhe a Lies and clarification of the languages and dialects 
dealt with. 

Tart 1, with which we arc here concerned, and which had 
necessarily to be left to the end. opens with a review of the 
work done by previous workers in the field of Indian philology. 
The ant he i then describes the way in which die Survey 
originated and the me thuds followed in the collection, veri¬ 
fication r classification, and editing nf the linguistic specimens. 
Finally he gives a remarkable clear and comprehensive review 
of the a scurf a ined facts. In the scheme of classification adopted 
in the final review two important changes have been made 
from that in the previously published volumes. The first is 
the recognition of the Tui and Tibcto-Bnimun languages 
as cognate branches of si more comprehensive organism known 
as the Tibeto-Thiuese family. The second is the definite 
separation of the Muq<Jh from the Dm vidian languages, 
thereby confirming the views of Mux Milter which had been 
called in question by Hahn, 

The Dm vidian languages have no known affinity with 
those of any other family but the MurjdJI together with the 
Mon-Khmer Languages of Further India are branches 
of the Austria linguistic f amil y The recognition of this family 
ia due lo the genius of Filter Schmidt, Its speakers, though not 
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now very numerous, are found diffused over an exceptionally 
wide Brea, stretching from Madagascar to Easter Island, 
off the coast of South America. The mutual relationship of 
some of these languages is, at first sight, not very obvious. 
Thus the Munda languages, like the Dm vidian, are agglutina¬ 
tive ; they have three genders and three numbers : and an 
extraordinary wealth of suffixes, while Khasf (of Assam) 
is monosyllabic; has only two numbers and genders, and its 
help-words ;ire invariably prefixes. 

Though the Muud» languages are now spoken only in a 
small tract in the heart of India, they formerly extended 
northwards into the Himalayan area, from Kami war on the 
west to Darjeeling on the east. Many of the Tibeto-Borman 
languages now current in this extensive tract show clear signs 
of a MLimbi substratum, which is specially noticeable in the 
extensive use of pronominal suffixes in the conjugation of 
the verb. There is also a Muoda substratum in the Dravidkn 
Teltagu of North Madras. 

It is in regard to the Tibcto-Burmaii Ltingungea that the 
Survey has broken most new ground. Of 132 languages 
examined, grammars and vocabularies had previously been 
compiled only for about t wenty ; most of l.hc others had never 
previously been put in writing. All the Tjbcto-Chmese 
languages were once agglutinating, but some of them are 
now isolating—the old prefixes and suffixes have worn away, 
and Pitch wold is now it monosyllable, the modification of 
which can be made only by the addition of some other word 
which has a distinct meaning of its own. In some of the 
languages these secondary' words are losing their significance 
as separate vocables, and are becoming mere prefixes and 
suffixes ; and thus the agglutinating principle is again super¬ 
seding the isolating. Many Tibeto-ihincse languages are 
characterized by the use of tones—the same monosyllable 
may have as many as six different meanings according to 
the acoustic pitch gh cn to it. Thesse tones may be the survival 
of prefixes which have disappeared. 
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The three linguistic lamdles akeady mentioned. though they 
claim about four-fifths of the total number of languages 
dealt ’with, are spoken only by one-fifth of the population. 
The remaining [onr-fifths speak Judo-Aryan languages: 
these predominate everywhere except in the South and certain 
hilly tracts in the centre and on the northern and eastern 
borders. 

Though the number of Axyun languages is siuall s there is 
a great wealth of dialects. In the past , the difference between 
one language or dialect nad another had often escaped notice s 
as. in spite of peat divergencies of idiom and construction, the 
vocabularies are generally very similar. Thus, the term Hindi 
was formerly regarded as connoting n single language spoken 
throughout the Gangetie valley from Bengal to the Punjab. Sir 
George shows that it really includes three distinct languages : 
(I) Biharb which is more nearly allied to Bengali. AsaamesCt nD d 
Oriya than it is to the more westerly forms of speech; <2) 
Eastern Hindi, which is highly synthetic with a complicated 
system of conjugation ; and (3) Western Hindi, which bus 
l+ hardly any gnitmuar at all, and the verb has hut one rea I 
tense and two part ir Spies =t . I Jihad a t which wen? formerly 
thought to be a form of Punjabi, is shown to be an entirely 
distinct language. 

Hoeride had already pointed out that the Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars are divided into two main branches, an inner 
iind an outer* He concluded that there must have been 
two separate invasions of tribes speaking Aryan languages 
and that the speakers of languages of the inner group are 
defended from the later invaders, who penetrated like n 
wedge i nt o the area already net: upied by t he earlier. Sir George 
accepts the theory of an earlier and a later invasion, but 
thinks it uncertain whether the later invaders entered the 
central area, or whether, finding it already occupied by 
cognate tribes, they worked their way round them. 

It is impossible in a brief review' to mention more than a 
few features of a great work like this, but mention must 
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at least be made of Ibe I Jardie or languages spoken in 

t he neighbourhood of Kashmir. A flood of light baa been 
thrown on the remarkable character?sties of these archaic 
languages, of which yirtfriorndy very little was known. Hit 
George hoick that they were brought to Jndiii by a third 
group of invar tors who came later than those already men¬ 
tioned and whose speech had a inquired certain Eranian 
character [sties before they [eft Persia. 

Sir GeorgeV great work liaa brought him widespread 
recognition, culminating in the Order of Merit, an honour 
which had never before been conferred for service in the 
Indian sphere. 

E* A, G. 


The Saundaran a n j > a of Asvagieoha, Critically edited* 
with notes, by E. H. JOHNSTON. 10 x 7, xvi -f 171 pp. 
London : Humphrey Milford, 1928. Pan jab University 
Orien ta 1 Pu bl ica t ions. 

This edition of the Samtdamnandii is extremely welcome, 
as much work that needed osrimiiafcing lias been done since 
the editio prince ps of MM. Hara prasad ShastrL and owing 
to the state of the MfaS. nti]] more will Ise wanted 
Mr. Johnston has aimed at giving a complete description 
of the material available, so os to facilitate further work by 
others on the text, and to provide as good a text as poaaibfeu 
Ho far as one can judge, this work ha* been carefully and 
ably done, and critic™ will depend upon a number of 
detailed points. The notes are not confined to critical 
questions, and they are sometimes so concise that it is not 
easy to follow the editor’s thought. Unwell's Aitpitm, he 
says, should be Jiigirasa k As a matter of fact the text may 
be either* Would it not be as well to say why Cowed was 
wrong, not in his reading, but his int-erpretatiJu i 
There is a nest of problems in the list of disciple m xvi t 
<8d-9L The editor says that he has only noted those not in 
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the Thera- anil Thengatka. He ba^ ei]sq used a list of nearly 
thirty mnhasravflkas in the 8<iddknrm <1 pun tfurlka T from which 
further conclusions might have been drawn. In that list 
the first five are the well-known five dtriples who were 
first eon verted. Four of them are here, and we should 
certainly expect the filth. Jihadrikn. Why should he not be 
Bhadi*yana + whom the editor says he cannot trace t The 
variance, natural in verse, would he parallel to Kappiya 
and Kappayana In the Path Nor can he trace Dh&ntakm, 
Why not Dhotaka '? This looks a mure likely guess than 
Dhamnnka or even than DhaLitodhurw, by which presumably 
Dhautodana is meant. The well-known Dravya (Dabbs) 
is not even in the index. Xor is the name which is implied 
in saktimh. Tint if the Pali Sivali is SanskritLzed and 
vrddhied we get ^tieeslo, and this in the dual with the prefix 
sa* gives the required form. This also throws light on sa 
kapphimh in 90 T where m is not the article, blit should be 
joined m prefix, The extraordinary Vuptili gels no note, nor 
dwH the preceding XundakiL-uandurniita. What seems to 
be wanted is to join the two words again, and then we get 
a normal dual f-wirifru') and also the normal form ol L'phlis 
name. Xandamata may be corrupt. The difficulty is hardly 
removed by identifying him with a Pali lady Xandnmuta. 
The editor also thinks that Ksema and Sujatavstsa are ladies, 
not because of anything in the Sanskrit, but apparently 
because all he could find in the Pali are KJiema and Sujata, 
And what sort of a compound is Ksctnajito ? Ail other 
such compounds in the list are duals, He is probably right 
in not- taking Vatsa [Pali Vaecha) as a separate name, aa the 
Calcutta edition does, Kondeya (Kaundeya ?) be has oof 
traced. It has every appearance ol being not a separate 
name but a patronymic, and belonging to the following 
name Kappa. One reason for this is that we then get exactly 
sixty mimes. la it not significant that not long before, so 
the legend flays, Buddha had sent out sixty disciples to 
preach ? The editor is doubtful whether Kraiila is the Puli 
jai&, .iPKit m sa 
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Kimbilu. But KmnJa occurs here along with Xnnda and 
Aniruddha, just jib Ki minis in the Vinaya with Nandtya and 
Anuruddba. What makes it practically certain in that, in 
tile Puli Kimhiia also occurs; as Kimila, and this makes the 
emendation Krmisa, who is said to be a beneficent Yakaa, 
still less likely. We can thus find all the tinm en jn the p^li 
without, however, being certain that they always correspond, 
and a better knowledge of Aivaghosa s sources will doubtless 
give more light. 

The editor hopes dome day to supply a translation, to which 
we shall look forward as another stage in the interpretation 
of the poem. 

Edward J. Thomas. 


The Gods or Northern Buddhism : Their history, iconic 
gruphv. and progressive evolution through the Northern 
Buddhist countries. By Alice Getty, with a general 
introduction on Buddhism translated from the French of 
J. Deniker, Illustrations from the collection of II. H. 
Getty. 11A X 9, lii +220 pp. 2nd cd. Oxford t 
The Clarendon Press. 1&28. 

When the first edition nf this work was reviewed in these 
pages, it was welcomed as a successful attempt to fill the 
gap in works on the iconography of Mahayfina Buddhism. 
The present edition has been revised and some further 
divinities added, as well as illustrations. One of these is a 
fine coloured plate unfortunately termed “ Bhaisagyaguru 
and his jxtrivara ”, There are three references to Bhuisaj- 
yagnru in the index, but this one has been overlooked in 
revising the index. A new divinity in this edition is said 
to be Maha Mirim, “the deification of a magic formula 
called 1 the Golden Peacock Charm 1 ”, It is not dear, 
however, why the author should try to link her with the 
Jataka in which the golden goose gave a golden feather to 
his former family. In this tale there is neither pencock nor 
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spell, nor mention of a " son-bird IJ , Is not a more likely 
connection with the Peacock .Intake [Nos* 159, 491 ) T where 
the actual spell as uttered by the golden peacock to the sun 
is given ? It would be interesting to know what relation 
it has to the Mahmiuvjufl vidt/arfijn 7 in the R.A S. collection* 
and the Kanjiir. The illustration accompanying it shows a 
pinky cheeked goddess dressed in green, though here and 
on p r 127 she is called Surasvntl. Yet in the tc^rt Saras vali’& 
colonx is said to be white and Malta Mayflris green. Is the 
author aware that Mayurl is merely an adjective, anti that 
her name is really Mayurl Vidya j 

The illustrations still remain confined to those from the 
collection ol Mr, H, H, Getty* Although it is a wonderful 
collection, it can hardly be said to be adequate to illuKtmtmg 
a work that claims to include all the fairly important deities, 
and to give their history and evolution. As the author 
disclaims a knowledge of Sanskrit it w’ould not be fair to 
analyse her use of the texts or the spelling of words, but it 
would have been prudent to have had the aid of a Sanskrit 
scholar in revising the marking of the letters in the yanakrit 
words used in the text. 

Edwabo X Thomas, 


Gotama the Man. By Mrs. Rhys Davids, D.Litt., M.A. 

7 x 5 t pp. J5Q2. London : Luzac and Co. t 1928, 

The Millxdapanho. Edited by V, Themckxee, (Photo¬ 
graphic reprint with general index by C, J. Rtlanes, 
Lmd an index of gathas and thematic table of contents 
by Mrs. Hffyfi Davies,) Furlong Fund ? vol. v. 9 x 
pp. xii + Ifib. Royal Asiatic Society, 1928. 

The first of these works deals with Buddha and his message., 
or. as Mrs. Rhys Davids prefers to call him, Gotama. There is 
no doubt of the seriousness of the criticisms contained in it > 
not only for professed Buddhists, but lor all who look upon 
authoritative expositions of Buddhism as reproducing the 
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origin a l teaching. Buddha speaks in the first person, " That 
the Man himself should, as living man, here te]L his me^agej 
as well as all that tended to produne that super-growth may 
prove to be a way of showing the truer things that lie beneath.” 
Whatever is to be understood by these words, the whole has 
to be taken as a restating and correcting of the usual views* 
and in some cases even of Buddha'^ own views. On the 
atman-doctrine ho says : " Mainly I worded man negatively. 
1 was wrong. But I wished to avoid, when speaking of * the 
man \ the Implication of anything in him being unchanging, 
un- 1 werdend \ such as the word Qttan {atman} in my day 
implied/* As for Nirvana. u 1 had the very horror ol this 
teaching. 1 had a strong faith in the reality of other worlds,” 
Instead of ibis final goal, to be " jumped into " at death or 
before death T 11 my Way was really and truly sangsHm • 
the way. all must go a-wayfaring; Maggn (or m&rga [™]) in 
how to walk in mngsata, (As yon know, tnugtfn is - means ", 
J method/ as much as L way \ " road.') Fully warded, llatjtfa 
is 1 the way one might to walk in the way one must walk Y T 
The comiption uf the teaching, due to the editing monks, 
began even in Buddha's lifetime. It was at Savatthi that the 
collecting and revising of the many sayings went on. " They 
well knew f differed from them in this or that. But oven when 
1 gave my wording, they displaced it, as I have shown you, 
by their own." Even his greatest disciples faded him r Ksssapa 
the Great ” did much harm with his ascetic values. Flo was 
very seH-willed—you know that from the books—I had no 
influence over him/ w Upili respected me, but not as a 
manager. 11 As for Anrnida, “ I t too, liked his worthiness, but 
uot his mind. His will was not very worthy ; it run too much 
on worldly things/* and, worse still, poor Rahuk Ll was not 
a truth speaker* cost truth-speaking what it might t . . He 
would apeak things not true to gain effect. I did not move him 
much. He left the Order after many years/' It now becomes 
clear why Buddha, settled in his old age at Savatthi* should 
have act oil on a tour through some obscure village* at the 
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age of eighty, I hnd never taken that last tour, had I not 
been hi a, fit of despair at the way in which men were, wording 
my teaching not in the way I willed it should lie worded/ 1 
Xo wonder that on going m another world he found that 
"to look back on what. I had just left caused mo more worry 
than happiness. I was tasting a better world, yet it was as 
if 1 had failed on earth/ p 

The chief emphasis of the book appears to lie In the con¬ 
demnation of the attain theory. This portion is a complete 
reversal of the interpretation of Buddhism according to the 
psychology of Spencer, Bain, and Groom Robertson* The 
view that Xirvsina meant, for the monks, extinction seems to 
be retained, but it is vigorously denied that it was Buddha's 
teaching. This, however, verges on metaphysics P and we are 
told that 11 here is no system of m eta physic or of ethics; 
here in what we call religion " r The last chapter, " Last words 
to earth/' will give the Buddhists much to think about. It is 
an indictment of the ideals of Buddhism as now understood 
both in the East and the West, ,L Men cannot value as I 
valued in my teaching so as to have values worthy for all 
time. The values were worthy then. A more-value is needed 
now. '] he right va lues are iso 11he values that were Buddhist.** 
it rvin a ins to be seen how the defenders of t he faith, the 
Dhnrmapalas of London* Ceylon, and Japan, will welcome 
new light. 

This new edit ion of the Milindapania has been brought out 
on the initiative of the Pali Text Society* which asked the 
Forlong Trust- for a grunt,, undertaking to make up any deficit. 
The study of this work ought to receive a renewed impulse 
through the cane and labour now' bestowed on it by 
Mr. Hylands and Mrs. Rhys Davids, for which all students of 
this important text will be thankful 

Edward J. Thomas. 
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A ETistorv of Raerkrtt Literature, By A* Berriedale 
Keith, D < 6 P pp, xmi — 575. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1928. 

The title of this book may suggest the question what relation 
it has to others with an almost identical title, but quite 
uimecessarily. Not only are Ye die works, the epics and 
piiranas, excluded, but the classical drama as wll. The result 
is that it has been possible to discuss the real literature, the 
kavya, the lyric, and the literary prose of fables, tales, and 
romances with a wealth of detail and illustration that makes 
the whole a fascinating volume. It also includes chapters on 
the aims and achievements of Sanskrit poetry, Indian theories 
of verse and literary criticism, and the relation of the literature 
to the West on a scale never attempted before. This forms 
the bulk of the work. A further section deals more concisely 
with the scientific literature—lexicography, grammar, law, 
politics, philosophy and religion, medicine, astronomy, 
astrology, and mathematics. It is treated much more concise!v 
than the rest, but it is evident that to deal with the subject 
matter would have meant writing a history of science and 
philosophy. Some of it has a rather truncated appearance, 
especially Jainism and Buddhism, owing to the fact that on!v 
Sanskrit works are included in the plan. Jainism gets a page 
and a half and Buddhism less than six. 

The absence of the earliest stages of the literature m to pome 
extent compensated for by on introductorv portion, winch 
deals with the history of the language, the origin ol Sanskrit, 
the extent of its use, its development as literature, and also 
(we are told) its relations to the literary Prakrits and PHi 
and to the vernaculars, Pali ja only twice mentioned in the 
index., and we hud it referred to as an artistic creation by 
the Buddhists made by recasting their own Prakritie speech 
with the aid of the \ cdic language. Perhaps more discuss ion 
and definiteness will be wanted to dislodge the theories that 
have clustered round this subject for over half a century* 
In alJ these questions of linguistio$ and literary criticism it is 
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inevitable that much that ig contentious and disputable should 
be raised,, and It is likely that scholars who iind their views 
set aside as implausible, dearly unsuccessful, quite 
unwarranted t or without probative force will have aametbmg 
to say. But all are not treated so curtly. Mironov's view that 
the name Aval o kite £ vara is from AmLiikUeMvara con¬ 
taminated with fokeh'am is given without comment. 
Dr. Mirono v has not told ns what sort; of a compound he thinks 
Avahkita-smTii is, nor what it could mean to an Indian, and 
it would have been extremely interesting to know 
Professor Keith's own view. 

Not the least valuable portion is the long preface, which 
owing to the delay in publication has made it possible to notice 
the new discoveries and theories of the lust two yea is t such 
us the date of Kalidasa, new evidence for the connection 
of Greek with Indian fables, the plays of Bhasa, the authen¬ 
ticity of the Arthusastra, and the date of the philosophical 
Sutras. There are two full indexes* but neither Aniamko&a nor 
Bkattikuvf/a is in them. The explanation appears to he that 
these are merely the usual names of those w orks, and they must 
be looked for under their proper names. Nine pages are 
devoted to Magha, but throughout the section we are not 
told that the name of the poem being discussed is 
iSmipalavadhd, 

Edward J. Thqsias. 


Catalog he of the Coins in the Indian Mtsettm. Calcutta. 
Volume IV. Edited by John Allan. With 56 collo¬ 
type plates, 10 x 7. Oxford, 1923. Price £2 net. 

This welcome volume deals with the modem series ol 
Indian coins. The War interfered considerably with the 
original project, but three sections were completed and have 
been produced under the editorship of Mr. John Allan, Deputy 
Keeper of ri«.- {joins* British Museum. 

In the that section Mr. C. J. Brown, who is a master of the 
subject, writes on the coins of Awadh (Oudh); there are two 
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plates. The series of the tings of IJudh are straightforward ; 
those of the Nawab-Wazirs present difficulties. Hr. Brown 
contends with good reason that the coins struck at Suhnh 
Awadh nominally in 1220 AIL, regnal year 26, were in reality 
issued by the rebel authorities in Lucknow during the Mutiny; 
this attribution has been con firmed in a note contributed hv 
Sir Richard Bum to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1922. The collection is strong in the more abundant issues, 
but rarities are lacking. 

The second section describes coins of Mysore ami mis¬ 
cellaneous coins of South India, with six plates ; the author 
is the [ate Dr, J, R. Henderson, C.I.E., formerly 
Superintendent of the Madras Museum. The hulk af the 
Mysore series belong to that capricious genius Tlpn Sultan, 
who instituted a new era, devised strange and fantastic labels 
for the years and months, and changed the names of the 
current money, weights, and measures. The miscellaneous 
South Indian coins include samples of the issues of the French 
and British East India (,'omjmnieK, 

In the third section it is the formidable task of Mr. Y\\ II. 
Valentine to deal * ith the coins of Native States. The con¬ 
fusion and anarchy attending the disruption of the Mughal 
Empire were reflected in the nature of the money of the 
succession States. These unattractive pieces arc often uncouth 
and illegible ; in many cases local knowledge is indispensable 
to their correct attribution.. Yet their study js important, and 
tiie material is quickly disappearing, so it is fortunate that 
Mr. Valentino had a vocation for tills work. He did not live 
to see his valuable contribution in print, and we lament his 
Joss. The coins are those struck in the States of Bombay 
Presidency and Western India generally, Rajputana anil 
Central India ; the Native States of Bengal, the United 
Provinces, and the Punjab are absent. The section is 
complete in itself as regards the States described. In 
addition to an instructive general introduction, the coin- 
list of each State is prefaced by an adequate note of a 
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historical and numismatic nature. There are eighteen 
plates. The unelucidated isisue illustrated, at pi. xxvi. 7, 
exhibits the couplet of Muhammad Shah’s first year, which 
was at one time attributed to Nektmyar ; the mint-name 
begins with Sarbar. 

The editor lias added useful indexes of rulers, mints, 
ornaments, types, denominations, and legends, and a full 
glossary. The work is beautifully produced, 

R. R. "Whiteread. 


India Through the Ages, A Survey of the Growth of 
Indian Life and Thought, By Jadunath Safikar. 
MJLj C.LB* S Hon. Member of the Royal viatic Society. 
4| X 7, pp. iii +140. Calcutta : If. C. Sarknr and 
Sons, 1928, 2s. 

This little book contains the first course of the Sir William 
Meyer Lectures delivered at the Madras University in 192S r 
and consequently, in those short limits, as the author states, 
can only consist of generalizations and give the broad feat urea 
of the country’s development. It practically confines itself 
to Kurt hem India, and all the illustrations of the British 
period arc taken, from Bengal and Bengali literature. The 
causes which led to the spread of Buddhism, and to the 
transition from Buddhism back to Hmdubu^ are clearly and 
interestingly sketched ; so also id the brief review of the 
growth of English Education in Bengal, Professor Sarkar 
writes without partiality or bias, and. from the special study 
that he has made of the Muhammadan period, is peculiarly 
fitted, for a Hindu writer, to give it just and appreciative 
view of the influence which Muhammadan administration and 
institutions have had on the evolution of India. The book 
gives an interesting end clearly written review of the successive 
factors which have contributed to the composite development 
of the India of the present day. 


E. H. C, Walsh. 
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A Bengali Phonetic Reader. Bv Sukiti Kumar 
Chattebji, M.A, (Calcutta), BXitt. (London). 4| x 
7J P pp. IM. University of London Press, 1928. 5s, 

The object of this book is stated to be to assist those 
who wish to learn the spoken Bengali language, as well as to 
furnish new material to those who are interested in phonetics 
in general. It embodies the latest; method* of phonetic 
teaching of a foreign language, and as such forms a fitting 
continuation to Self Tauglii by the same author. 

The extracts given from standard authors are entirely in the 
colloquial language, " The pronunciation is that of the 
author. It may be taken as being typical of the educated 
pronunciation of Calcutta^ which is the recognized standard 
for Bengali ” 

There is also a vocabulary in which the words are 
alphabetically arranged according to their phonetic spelling 
under thirty-five " essential phonemes p \ The words are also 
given in Bengali character, which is very necessary where, for 
example, words so differently spelt as and 

a U appear under the same pronunciation Ji-. 
Assuming the correctness of the phonetic equivalents, the 
vocabulary would seem to show that a change of pronunciation 
is taking place in the ease of some words. No difference is 
made in the pronunciation of the long and short vowels i 
and ti, and T to take a typical example, gopkn la given for 
PXi for There used to be a distinct difference 
between the pronunciation of the first syllables of these two 
words. It is not possible to go into the subject further in 
the present notice. 

The book should be of great assistance to any one learning 
Bengali, provided that the actual spelling of each word is 
carefully learnt- at the same time as its pronunciation, 

E. n. c. w. 
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Military System of the Marathas. By Suresjotanath 
Sen. S| x5J, pp, 297. Calcutta : The Book Company, 
Ltd*, 1928. 

The well-known author of this little book is to be congratu¬ 
lated on the carefulstudy he has made of all available materiab 
bearing on the history of the Murathas, from which he has 
produced an interesting study of the M&ratha military system 
with all that it involved. Unlike one or two recent writers on 
the Mnratha confederacy, he has avoided the temptation to 
twist historical facts into a basis for a political theory; 
and his criticisms of the weak points of Maratha statecraft 
and organisation are on the whole fairly stated in accordance 
with the evidence adduced. 

X)r T Sen concludes that the decline and fad of the Max at ha 
military power was due firstly, to the revival of feudalism after 
the death of Bambhaji + which caused disunion and dissension 
from which Shivaji had tried to save his people ; secondly, 
to the rejection of Shivaji*s ideal of racial amity on a religious 
basts, and thirdly s to the failure of Maiatha leaders to keep 
pace with the scientific progress in other parts of the world. 
It is perhaps ujinecc&sary* after this summary of Maratha 
failures, to follow Dr. Sen in his speculation regarding the 
value of democracy in the West and in the East as a basis of 
dominion. It is clear that it is open to obvious criticism. 
We are not given any clear indication of the writer's, views 
on the ethnic basis of the Murat has and their leading elements, 
the Kunbis and Dhangars of Western India. Dr. Ben's evidence 
regarding the origin ql the levy of chaullt, which has now 
been traced to a pre-Marat ha origin In Gujarat is interesting 
and convincing. It is clear that the custom of levying 
rhuuth is of earlier ori^n than has hitherto been assumed. 

Dr r Sen is also correct in his description of the part played 
by Berads or BedftTS in pillaging in the rear of Mughal armies 
[p. 88). It will be recollected similarly that the capture of 
Viiayanagar by the Musalman powers of the Deccan was 
followed by wholesale depredations at the bands of the 
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Berads, who In their more north cm settlement were known 
by the name of Iiamosi, whom they resemble in many 
important particulars. 

The reference on p, 65 to the burial of human victims below 
the walla of the fort of Lohagad In the Poona district (p. 95) 
might be strengthened by quoting similar traditions prevailing 
Hi Saturn and Yizyadurg regarding the forts at those places. 

Summing up, in his concluding chapter, the defects of the 
Marathas- as a military power, the writer shows how dissensions, 
incompetence, and lack of military prowess were the onuses 
of their failure. Sir Thomas Mu am and Sir John Furtescue 
are quoted in support of the evidence of yet another authority, 
who described the Marat has as Bt fierce but not brave 
The guerilla warfare conducted by hardy hill men under 
Shivjiji was one thing ; the badly organized armies of mixed 
races, lacking artillery and skilled leadership, and devastating 
the plains with their camps swollen with women and followers 
out of all reasonable proportions, could hardly hope to 
maintain an efficient opposition to the properly led and 
disciplined troops of their adversaries. 

The writer has made this abundantly clear in the conclusion 
to his excellent work. It may, perhaps, be added that the 
reason of the failure of the Marafchn lenders to commit their 
theories on strategy and tactics to writing, which the writer 
deplores, may be similar to the well-known explanation of the 
omission from a work on Iceland of any description of snakes 
in that island. |j_ E E. 


Inman Serpent Lore. By J. Pn r Vogel, Ph D, 10 x § f 
PF- xiv, *18. London t Arthur Probat hain, 1926 , 

Ail students of Indian folklore will be grateful to Dr. Vogel 
for this work on the Nagas as they appear in Indian literature 
and art. Stimulated by the result of personal observations in 
Kulu and the \\ estem Himalayas, where remoteness favours 
the preservation of ancient beliefs and customs* Dr. Vogel 
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has aimed at collecting in this volume the legends found in 
Brahm finical and Buddhist; literature relating to the N&gas. 
We have in consequence the leading snake atones from the 
Yedas 1 the Buddhist birth dales, and the early Greek travellers. 

Dr. Yoge] very rightly assumes that " Indian ophiolatry 
had its first cause in the dread inspired by the poisonous 
leptQes." This would, no doubt, be more obvious if snake 
worship were considered with other forms of primitive 
practices iu India instead of being dealt with in bis work as 
a singh topic. Orooke and other writers on Indian folklore 
have shown that such cults as these are based originally on 
fear. Hr. Vogel, who [p, 7) quotes statistics, presumably 
hum Government sources, in illustration of the high rate of 
mortality due to snake-bite in India, shares this view. Thus 
reinforced. Dr. Vogel's theory may readily be accepted. It 
is. however, questionable whether the statistic* should have 
been advanced in support of the theory -without the necessary 
caution that they cover many deaths that arc not even 
remotely connected with snakes. Dr. Vogel's interesting 
pages deal with real snakes, anake demons residing in the 
water and the sky. and snakes in human form known as 
Kagas. With the wealth of information now available, it might 
he less confusing to the student to deal with these three forms 
ol Xhga cults in separate part*. The snake as a reincarnated 
ancestor guarding treasure or residing in the white ant-hill 
is a familiar feature of Indian popular belief at the present 
day. The worship of the Kaga demons and the traditions 
regarding the semi-human Ndga people seem to form part o£ 
a separate culture. 

If a few minor criticisms ol a most valuable record are 
permissible, it may be observed that the common name lor 
the jewel in the snake’s head (p. 25), i,c. the mohnr or mafU, 
has been omitted. Ai valii and BadamL noted as in the Kaladgi 
district (p. 27(Jj p arc to be found in Bijapur* by which name 
this district was reformed many years ago. Be]gam is by 
accepted usage Bejgaum, and Kimipta (p. 272) is Kmnta. 
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We arc not told whether the svastika oo the snake h rights 
or left-handed, anrely a point of some importance in view of 
the difference in Bignifeanoe, The Naga people suggest the 
relevance ol a study of .snake totems as bearing on the plausible 
theory ol their lieing a primitive tribe worshipping the Naga 
as a marriage guardian and ancestral spirit. Here also we 
should expect a reference to tribes and cantos such as the 
Marathas, who have as their exogamy us divisions the 
Kuryavanshi, Somavanehi p Brahmavanslii, and Sheshu- or 
NagavBnflhL We should welcome at some future date a 
fuller treatise from Dr, Vogel of this very important subject, 

R E, E. 


Ur Excavations. Texts I p Royal Inscriptions, Publications 
of the Joint Expedition of the British Museum and of the 
University of Pennsylvania to Mesopotamia. By (X J, 
Qahd p Leon Legkaix, Sidney Smith, and E. R + 
Burrows, 13 x 9, two volumes, platen lix, with 
photographic plates A-W; transcription, translation, 
and notes, pp. 1-96, with introduction and table of 
contents* and index of names. 

This book contains 309 Sumerian and Arcadian inscrip¬ 
tions from the excavations of Mr. Woolley and hia stall at 
Ur, and range from the monuments of Mesannipsdda of the 
first dynasty of Ur {circa 3150 me.) to Cyrus the Mode in the 
Rixth century. Down this long corridor of time no new 
important historical characters appear, but uur knowledge 
of the reigns of certain weU-known kings is greatly enlarged, 
especially those of Nar&m-Sin of Agade, Ihingi) and Ebi* 
Sin of fr, Kurigslzu of the Caasite dynasty, and much is now 
known of the important work done by Sm-balataudkhi, 
governor of the province ol Ur under Ashurhfmipid, king of 
Assyria, who La referred to in the governor’s inscriptions as 
Ashur-ban-ajili and not as Kauthktnu. Particularly valuable 

1 Thfl editara xifkipt tins rtadin^ Shufyi. 
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arc the new date lists of Ibi-Sin and portions of the EUnsar 
corpus of date formu3ifi H N os. 295, 565, There is also a largo 
number of year ilates taken from business documents of 
Bur-Sin, lbi-Sin, and several kings of lain and Ellaaar 
dynasties. Of the twenty-six years of Ibi-Sin's reign. No. 392* 
Obv. gives at least 4 + 6 year dates in their historical order ; 
the order of his first two years was already known. Eleven 
new dates, which mention his name, are published here, and 
consequently not ninny remain unknown, but their 
order remains unknown with the exception of the alight 
pied u it*rt£ afforded by No. 393. The most precious new 
contribution to history are the references to Alesannipadda 
on the seal of his wife. No. 268, nnd the monuments (not 
repeated here) from "Ubnid, which mention his son A-anni- 
ptfcdda. These had, heretofore, been only names to us, entered 
in the dynastic list of the first dynasty of LY and we now 
possess four contemporary inscriptions, whose script, jiI though 
among the earliest found at Ur* proves that this dynasty is 
not particularly early ± and certainly much later than the 
period of the Shimippak tablets. 

This book contains monuments of great literary and 
religious importance. Sumerian philology, especially, reaps 
here a rich harvest, and both its grammar and vocabulary 
arn notably enriched, old errors are now corrected* and 
new aspects of deities are i 1 ] ustrated, The copies are adm liable 
and 1 have on all these closely copied plates seldom been in 
doubt about the reading. 1 For example the copies of the 
excerpts from the inscriptions of Nurim-Sin, Nos. 274-6* 
allow that this class of document can be legibly copied so 
thill a scholar can read the text without referring to the 
photographs; the corresponding Nippur documents in 
Philadelphia were published in such illegible script that it. 
h a sore trial on the patience of an asayriologist and wholly 
inexcusable. 


On No, 1. £7. jFft~fl*[*kiirvfi 3 ] j 4o« net uppcftr in the 
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The editions reach a high standard La both Sumerian 
and Acoadian, and if the reviewer has a long list of observa¬ 
tions, it is largely due to the fact that a good many parallel 
passages and texts were apparently unknown to the editors, 
humeri an is a particularly difficult field, demanding massive 
collection of references; specialists will be grateful for this 
valuable material, 

Xo. l t vi, T, gir^na-iu probably = mnhasu of the Accndian 
parallel passages; cf. Chiern, Nazi. i. 87, 10, imhaa, with 
teudd. KA. 23. 109, Xo. 31, 8, mahis„ both in the sense of to 
Surrey, delimit : inn siitx mahif, it is limited by the street. 
The translation “portioned to" is reasonably correct. 
Xo. R RiniUbh ting of Kish, or better tar leMati. X„, ,50, 
11 33, I would render “ splendidly he glorified it; with 
elegance he filled it. and everywhere caused wisdom to prevail.” 
Por nig-uWt^a pa-i, cf. PBS, x 188, 1 and lor reading 
in sense of uflu, uhu,v.nuj-ul-la, Langdon, Faradvi, p. 212, 20 ; 
244, 44. nuf-ul = malaibaM ' what-so-ever is ", perquisites. 
A (M, ii, 75, 9, Xo. 71, 6. itikum-iu! suh-tm, probably “whose 
daily food apportioned unto it was not ’ T (n,~tnr-a-nn-an-my. 
For na negative suffixed,sec RA. 21, 123, n. 1 ; g^tug-ga-tm - 
hr km. AJSL. 28, 222, 58 • interrogative, ti-ba nu^nu, 
Gudea, CyL A 4, 23, | — to fa uitevellu, 

V1 * 38, ^ restore, against my fa. Line 35, 

GIS-SV-KAR has the vnlue htgra = naggamm, craftsman 
m £A T 9, 16& f 18, but in Btraasmaier, Warha, 91, iq _|_ ^2 
it tabes the place oi gam,, benefice of a temple office'; line b). 
it is glossed ntg-ga = i m &, property. Hence, whatever the 
phonetic value Angm or nigga, render 11 whosoever changed 
not the fixed income, or temple property, in its place.” 
H>2, 9, on ud-da-gvb-(ba), v. PER Xf 283, n. 1, end, 

103 - r, ‘ ***»• turnout “ made fit for rpiecnlv power ” 
im - 20 ’ the in sense of « prayer ", has cerUinlv 

the value ril. dug w-sIbV) DU. Line 22. gub “ to stand in 
prayer , usually refers to a god who is present at (id) a prayer 
hence lines 2te22 undoubtedly refer to the deity Xm^y 
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as the editors also may wish to imply. See GECT, vi s 2, 37 ; 
24, 15 ; 13, 23. Hence in line 29 DU possibly in sumo sense 
as QECT. vi, 2, 37 t Jd^i, lag, a Syn. of gub n Render “who 
stands fai thfull y with, words of prayer [an behalf of man 
in Gabnffii)* i * This is important in fixing the character of 
* Nvn-£-ni-ga t a deity in the court of Sin, B A. 20, 98, sv, 16 ; 
CT. 24 r 30, 16. The phrases here harmonize with an 
interceding goddess. At the end of line 15 the translation 
omits Ninsimzi. 

N o r 1U7 P 6 t the title KA-AB has AB-gunu here, but No. 210* 
ab r and Clay, Missel. KA-ah-ka, Read M-ab-(ba) 1 

No. Ill, 21—2; hd ni-luk u-nui-m &d-sd — idu naidu 
mtdar&id irnitti-&u “ The god-fearing man who establishes hts 
glory Sec Stadia Orientals, i r 32 h 9. Lines 34-5. 1 would 
read £ nam-egi-ka-ni d-md-da, “Louse of her ladyship, bridal 
couch of (Sin) Tn line 31, u£u §ag-dug-ga-bi = nile-iu 
*aphati, 11 its scattered people 126, 17* and often, A PIN = 
* nib*, foundation; read uru. On the deity in line 14* see also 
JR AS.. 1926, 35, 15 and note, 

127, 9 f mg-LI-tar r Bead sag-£n4ar r with Poebel, ZA. 38, 
81. 1. 24 t dag ? w-$a — iubtam nehlam, CT. 27, 10 r 6-8+ d p. 

128, 4, dingir-alim gab, “ powerful god who 

stands fast in battle T \ 

1.18, 25, me-l>a “in that battle n , phonetic VEir. of Br. 2304. 
See East India House huer^ vi h 22 * Hammurabi year 
date 32. 

HG P & T an-tittrg&l sa annual e-si-a. to is here lor &a — tog — 
lihbti. Apparently “ the lofty who fills with light the interior 
of the vast sanctuary {= heaxnrn] " + 

1-10, 6 ? ukkw-ta fadm-bi * for getom = magdru f v. JSOR- 
i. 21, 5. Bender malhaiu ana puhri mhgurta-ia kdbtat 
14 queen whose mercy upon the hosts (of mankind) is overfull ”, 

L 9, probably e£ gatga hi-zi-an-na [=Gula) gar = sdkinat 
t&mi ti -parsi ana Suziamw* 

L 10 p na-ri~7m§ = mim firu 41 far-lamed apparitor 
For na-ri = aitru, v. Weiss bach, Mitcd* r 37, 49 ; Epic Create 

JHAH. AFHIL lS^S. 24 
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Ti, m ; said also of SmegftJ, SAEL 2lSrf, 4, Ninsiannn is 
always lahtiir as Venus, Hence aiirat ■iirtu. 

I. 13, rilim-ma li-til bar-htg, probably ,L giving peace to 
tbe living cleansing the shameful ”, 

141, 4, mmStaJpU fuiphar mat taggi “ VVho casta down all 
the land of the wicked ", (’lay, Morgan, iv, 9, 22. 

1 & BI ' 3 ‘ the si g n d«9, <?«*. usually = tUed here 

for dtig< sA-gc-ithdug lulcsud. 

M2, 2. ZUR, read en-zur-zur = bel ikr&i ; see OECT vi 
7W, 9; BL. 126. 44, 48 ; CT, 15, 23 Rev, 8, 

144, 35-7. Probably '* Enid his lord (omit i>} heard hia 
prayer and supplication For gei-tuk construed with da, 
s«e PBS. v T 73, 5, ( En-lil-da gei-tufe obedient unto Enid, 
herewith personal object; also King, LIH. 61, !>; 62. 7. With 
direct object, inim-bi ges-be-in-ti^fy-a, CT. 16, 45, 116, In 
line 38 and in 128, 15 occurs the earliest mention of the in- 
fi-1a prayer. 


145 is valuable for its characterization of limner, the god 
of atorrus. Line 2 is obscure, but n'-s either “ who dwells 
m the X-zi-ma$, or “ Who ia clothed in . . j s not 

a likely adjective with vbubu. 1. % te-rUig-ga-nHa imi- 
dmg su$ (!) ia-tnr-n " at tvhose roar the overcast clouds 
gather ", ie-ei = UR (t^J) = ikkitu, RA, 18, 39, 10. te-ri- 
dug-ga = ifehtu, ibid, 11. Cf, ,iktuxara “ rain 

clouds will gather ”, Thompson, 98, 2 ; imi-dirig-iu- 

ui-ru add™, Delit zsch, A I* 3 , 84, 24. 


1. 5, tdmr ga-dug lamdd^ " who fiUa the ndtiers (g q d whose 
rams cause cattle to thrive) with sweet milk ”, <f 
nuhsi, RA. 16, 74. No. 13, 2, 

146 II 5. tarmm, T- Inf. aru, to guide, conduct. See OECT. 

k ‘ : ^ ‘V 5, J6, m “ y th '.' r 

B . <«,«» Ut >*. HA. 10. 77, ii, 2. Ib, ( !„ iii. s, 

. “. j «• “ ^cov-nr. Bn,I „„t (activr = 

£“*? i.5 ; !■ " p - “■ 24 - «***» i «M, fern clearly 

V „' “ «**«. I-rngdon, Epic. 

Cm*. 42,41. Thu, a tie original Arabic root, end undoubted!,- 
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original in Accadian also. There is no need to derive the 
active adj. roddd “ knowing ”, from a hoph'al, with Ungnad 
and Jensen. I would render, “ The Elamites, Ciitcans, etc* 
. . . I learned to know ok the spot (?); their disorderly schemes 
I put right/ 5 

Ool. vi, 6, m^-nu-di-dmn — ti-ul u^ap-lpif\ T (word which 
I speak) changes not. Cl, nay-nu-di — la m-us-xu~jri-[el\ f 
Meek, BA. x. 76, ST ; ha-ta e-n-zu sdg-nu-Ai-iam, the utterance 
of thy month changes not, €T. 15 ( 11, 21 — Zimmera* 
KvUUeder 2 Rev. 42, As-ici-ei-fl-su mid-nu-di-di ; cf. BE. 29, 
1, ill. 17 ; PSRA, 1918, 69, 6; d . p. 

165 T 16 f.. ina isali i-bjtl-lu-d a-mt nflri i-na^-su-ku (drop 
it in a river). 1, 22, na^n*na-at^&ul his offspring. L 24, 
llidab-bi-in-su]. 

166 r 4 r read wwwsd = emu [$ihrw) Y ZA. 25, S02, 12. 

169, 9, for NUN r value mr 7 zit, sir, see SBH. 27 r 21. edin = 
NUN-rim, i.e. sir-rim — Longdon, BL. 66, 21. Cl, ii-ir-ri, 
A.TBL. SI, 88, 7. Abo zi-ir-zi-ir = ihhilsd, CT. 16, 10, v r 1, 
with NDN-HUK = hhu. €T. 19, 15, K. 2058 Rev. 12. L 17. 
Aag-bnem ; lor sign, sec JR AS. 1921„ 581 ; RA, 18, 7S, i, 12 I 
OECT. i t 51 s n, 4. 1 would render, “ Within the box 1 laid 
its foundation inscription/’ L 26, door 

post T after the Hebrew ; letter than ** door sill ’ in my 
Epic of Creation p 66, n. S. Ace. to AJSL, S9, 166 X 9 + 4-wuj is 
to be read afitar; mi-kus-u in my opinion is the knob at 
each end of the door post, 

210, S and 289, 14 is the sign RA 1 Bather SlD. Note 
KA + SlB—gi — §agamu f Br. 817, and only 

adds the idea of activity to a root, whether is placed after 
the root* or the root is placed inside the sign KA. 

260, Ramnwfrfotm‘-na$ir T year iSth, is written clearly a 
and proves that ! was wrong in rending 
for the thirty year reign, in Tablets of Arntnizadvgt i f 

p r 90. The order is Ramman-siimdddin, Rammun-*iim-nfl?i r * 

261 has Mardak^pat-Min, 22nd year. Since the famous 
Merodachbaladan certainly reigned only twelve years, this 
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must bo Marduk-a pal-id din I, whose reign js given aa thirteen 
jestrs in King List A, CT. 30, 24, ii, 13. Should List A bo 
read 23 not 13 ? 

^<4. *> a most valuable gloss, which proves that 

bAH(ki) is Subartu, universally read erroneous!}' as &ah{ki). 
Correct accordingly Tbureau-Dangiu, SAK. 22, vi, 17 ; IS, 
vi, 10; 24 d, ii, 2. This very considerably enlarges our 
conception of the sphere of influence exercised by the early 
mJers of Lagasli, 

274, ii, 18, a-li-aAim, probably " upper (lands) ", See 
Ungdud, MV AG. 1915, 2, p. 32, ma-fcm a-U-tam. Col. v, 17, 
read h forwwAar, genitive relative pronoun, Poe be I. OLZ. 
1928,275. ii, 19. u-ra-is, he smote. Sec Delitzsch. H.W. 6051*; 
SAX, 176, Ami-mutabil, I. 15 ; C T. 18, 27r, 26. 

J. 20, °'*ILA is rendered by milu, MV All, 1913. 2. p. 30 , 
73 ; see also BA. 16, 10, ii, 22; GeoouLlhic, TSA. 26, Obv. I. 
On mc-li, v. BA. IS, 162, 9. 

289, 26 and 62 has a valuable variant, nuij-fajn, for w?>.4- 
tum, and elucidates Gudea, OyJ. B. 10, 6, where render " that 
oil and milk cease not in the house Eninnu Also my note 
PBS. x, 148. on J. 12 and 183, 21 (sign tttm there) is false. 
On lines 6h-6, see iv, Haw. 12, Rev, 19, fa a . tUi ^ U . mut - 
h uma- ar^n “ Whoaoever sends for evil purpose ”, The 
phrase also in 100, 19 ; 294, 24-5. 


292, 4, sa-yar, probably for tdyar t he ruled, became tine 
Br. 9668. Cf. PBS. v, No, 1, ii, 12. * 

tt 2&S - 4 « SU’lal = cld, rjec up. Cl. m^bi sn-ki-da g6-fol-a 
“ Whose decrees extend to heaven and earth ” {Judea, Cvl. 
A. 17, 19 ; i mUH-dii U-a = bUu fa a na same u irfitim larzu, 
KAR. 119 Rev. 19. gu-nm-un-tal-ti = {tteni'lii »they yD >■' 

(-T, 16, 44, m ; [gu^al-e = ittmfM, 16, 47,209, Translate’ 
. W “ OSe decree * cxtfncl to heaven and earth, who is unceasing 
(in care) for the desolate city, tatf-nu-di same sense in 294, 5, 
The various texts are uniformly annotated with good and 
trustworthy notes. It is a pubiioatiou of great moment in 
the history of Assyriology and fl* results of the excavations 
at Lr are eminently satisfactory. g, Lanoeon 
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Realtuexikon der A&syrelogir. Edited by Erich Ebeung 
and Bruno Metssner. with co-operation of many 
scholars. A-AltHeinaaiatischa Yolker. Large 8vo. 
Walter de Gmyter and Co., Berlin and Leipzig, 1928. 

This is the first attempt, to publish an encyclopaedia of 
Assyriology, and is planned to include everything mentioned 
in Sumerian* Babylonian „ and Assyrian inscriptions! together 
with those lands and peoples where the cuneiform script was 
in use, Cappadocia, Hittite lands, Palestine r and Elam. The 
materia], therefore, covers a period of nearly 3^500 years, and 
concerns the history, religion, geography, archeology k 
linguistics, law, and sciences of a vast region in which a 
mighty civilization of antiquity rose and passed away, and 
influenced profoundly the civilizations of adjacent lands in 
Asia, Europe, and Africa. The part here issued has 80 pages 
and 14 plates. The articles are concise and accompanied 
by all the important literature. There is a tendency to 
cite works which are not original sources ; for example, the 
Sumerian dynastic list of early kings is cited from a resitW 
in ZDMG+ burriii, and not the edilio priwj&ps, OECT. ii. See 
now also Langdon-Fotheriiighain T Venus Tables of Arnmi- 
zajuja. The geographical names, at present almost unusable 
in the scattered brochures on geography, appear here con¬ 
veniently arranged, an inestimable boon to busy scholars. 
Among the longer articles^ special mention should be made of 
u Adad ” by Ebeling, 11 Adapa s * by Jensen, M Acgyptcn und 
Mesopotamien 11 by Opitz, ** Ahlnjava = Achaia = Greece ” 
by Forrer, lf Aklak — Opis " by Unger (where Lane r s hook 
Babylonian Prvbtems p entirely devoted to Opis, is not noted), 
M Altar '■ by Unger. The work represents the beat modem 
scholarship, and is sure to become a standard reference book, 

S. Lanudon. 
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Strassburoer Keilscijrifteate, By Carl Frank. Svo # 
M pp. and xx plates, Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de 
Gnivtcr and Oo. p 19^8. 

During his residence as professor of Assyriology at Rtnies- 
burg h Dr, Frank secured a small and heterogeneous collection 
of cuneiform tablets, mostly hi fragmentary condition for 
the university library. T3ic fifty tablets published here come 
from Warka t Samkerah, Abu Naohla near Nippur. Tell 
Ibrahim* Dschocha, Drehem, and Oheimir. The first three 
tablets are Sumerian hymns, Tn bis edition of No. l h a hymn 
to the deified king of Din. Lipit-Lditar, an edition of the 
similar text- from Nippur in Poebefi PBS r v, No, 67. is given. 
Zimmeras text in Ilia KaUliFd^r, i TO, is abo compared* and 
no mention made of the edition is FSB A. 1018, 69 if, Abo 
Xks-Kther, Nos, 24—3. is compared, but the edition in 
Haupt Anniversary FoJume, 174 ff r| is unknown to the author. 
No. 2, a Sumerian hymn to Sin, is arranged in dhtichs, not 
observed in the edition. Rev. 5, = dumtiffi is a title 

of Bin not durnu-ma fji “ my son, cane break p \ etc. No, 3, 
a hymn to Nmgirau with valuable Sumerian and Accadian 
glosses. A group of mathematical texts, Nos, 6-11, presents 
difficult problems in reckoning money payments, land surveys, 
multiplication and division, taken from school textbooks on 
mathematics, geometry, and commercial transactions. There 
are a number of fragmentary Aocadian letters and contracts 
from the first dynasty. Nos, 49-50 are described as 11 in an 
unknown script ". but Frank believes them to be genuine 
and not forgeries as they seem to be. The collection possesses 
also a few insert lied cylinder seals „ and a fine alabaster head 
of a Sumerian woman, period o! the last dynasty of Ur, of 
which three views are given in the frontispiece. Professor 
h r..mk s edition of tins unpromising material reveals uood 
scholarship, and it would be difficult to do more with it than 
he has done* 


8* Lanodon, 


BABY10K1AX AND AHBYltUN SCULPTURE 3?fj 

Babylonian anii Asa™ an Sculpture in the BnnrisH 
Museum: B y H r K, Halt*, DXitt.j F.B.A. 4to, 
55 pp TT and lx plates. Lea editions. G. Fuji Qest: Paris 
and Bru»ela r 1928. 

1 >r. Hull Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities 
in the British Museum, has published here only a selection 
ol the senlptlire- in th^ magnificent collection of our nationa 
museum, Ln order to illustrate ehronolDitically the evolution, 
of Sumerian, Babylonian, and Assyrian sculpture. The 
majority of the objects are old friends of A^yriologists, but 
produced and described in a manner unequalled in any 
preceding publication. The only serious criticism one can 
make about this fin e volume is to deplore the cost, three 
guineas, for few objects winch arc not to be found else where. 
But the previous publications of even the comparatively small 
selection in this book are widely scattered and one must be 
grateful for this convenient and well-ordered assembling of 
objects, many of which will be new even to those most well 
read in A-Ssvriological literature. It is doubtful whether the 
authors of the standard books on this subject knew some of 
the objects produced here^ for the first time ill chronological 
series. The conical vase with two animal filea in deep relief 
on PL II undoubtedly belongs to the same find as the similar 
one in the Asbmoiean Museum, purchased in Baghdad, 192 L 
Our Oxford vase has only one row. rams in the same style as 
l ItiTGfi in the British Museum. This group of vases and bowls 
worked in deep relief, and having the animal file motif is 
unique, and not illustrated in any textbook, such us Meisancrifl 
(rrundzlige der Bcibffhnischen Plastik ; Contenan, I:Art de 
['Asir. Ocddentahs A ncieime„ Hull claims that- they belong to 
an early Sumerian school of sculpture at Ercch, Apparently 
there is no trustworthy information about their provenance. 
On No. 118455* pi. ii t there is a bird (raven ?) standing 
on a bull r and described by Hall as the mythical bird demon 
Zu, but this is dearly impossible from all that is known of 
Zu in art and inscriptions. Most desirable would have bren 
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views of 118361, 11B405, showing the interesting portions 
described on pages 20-7. A number of nimble figurines in the 
style of Ilf280 (Eridu) was excavated at Kidi in 1928, 
Sargonic period. 

On plates Ivii-lx there are again some objects which 
have not. been published, before, at least not to my knowledge. 
Of particular power and beauty in 90051, base of a column in 
shape of a winged human headed cow, wearing the tiara, 
characteristic of divinity. This is undoubtedly the imaem, 
almost invariably leiniruno, a protecting genius in animal 
form, the BaMit of Assyrian tests and tho Boshdh of the 
Old Testament. See AJSL. 33,199. 292-3 : RAM. ii, 122, 6 ; 
King, Magic, 22, 64, Ebcling, KAlt. 196, Rev. ii, 25 - 
Thompson, AMT. hr, ill, 15, Bpeaka of the lamina (= lamassu) 
of heaven which descends to earth, hence winged, and compare 
the winged female (not tfieriomorphic) which descends from 
heaven, on the has relief from Ur, Antiquaries Journal, v, 
p], xlvi, 2. On p. 13 t Ain-urfa is spelled Enurla, and again, 
p. 51. According to Hall, ibid., the statues of Nebo, of which 
one is given p|, ixiv, are said to have been found in the 
temple of Xinurta at Xirorud. KB. i, 192, □. 2, states that 
they were found in the temple of Nebo, and King, Guide* 
p. 14, says that came from near the site of the temple of 
Ninurta fXimb). 

There is only one defeet in the printing of this splendid 
book; on many plates the objects have no plate sub-numbers, 
and often no museum number. For example, p|. v, 1-2 3 15 
should bear these numbers below the objects to which they 
refer, otherwise in referring to them one must consult the 
descriptions. The book is ably written, beautifully printed, 
and every archeologist would like to own it. 


S. Lang don. 
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Eoyal Inscriptions and Fragments from Nipfuk and 
Babylon* By Leon Leoratbt, D.D., 5c JX Publications 
of the Babylonian Section, The Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania, YoL XV. Philadelphia, 

im 

AssyriologiBtai are most grateful to Dr, Legraln. Curator of 
the Babylonian Section of tile University Museum in Phila¬ 
delphia F for publishing these valuable miscellaneous tests 
acquired by excavation at Nippur or by purchase from various 
sources. It obviously required a deal of patience to assemble 
the scattered residue of fragments left over by earlier curators 
and scholars who had worked on the great Nippur collection, 
and if the philological interpretation is woefully weak it must 
be remembered that the author has sacrificed several years 
of his valuable time at the excavations of Ur. Those of 
experience in that work know that time so spent is a dead 
loss to pure scholarship and there is consequently trace of it 
on every page of this book. However this may be, we are 
grateful for the volumes of texts and archaeological material 
which he publishes. A severe review of this book at the hands 
of Professor Foebel appeared in Orienfa 1 i-sche Litcratur- 
leiiung, where there is a heavy list of corrections h mostly 
correct^ some false, and shar p personal remarks which no one 
of Legroin's great service to Aflsyriology could possibly 
deserve. 1 It must be admitted that the philology, both 
Sumerian and Ac cadi an, as well as the copies admits a terrific 
list of correotious p but there are few places which cannot 
be remedied and this does not affect the fact that this book 
is a very solid contribution to Assyriology. 


1 Pair cram pin 01, Z. 1S2&. SlXi. Poebcl eoffiparini^ LegnUn 4& with the 
flame tea it by Hiiprecbt, speak* of the lattcr'a copy aa &c« irfirm b*B«rFi. 
Hilpreftifa copy contains uno miaUb for df* me, perrhap* two, ja-mf 1 ”" 
for putf-PT (!) LcgTRur'i on** if Dor t. Page 10Q* ou Lfgraim. p. 37, 5, 12, 
PoobeJ J a i-ia-di ia dns to Lc grain's fmttnNHiA copy, as he should have aeon 
from Ball'fl copy, i-te-af. Page 701, note on £pf clearly a* 

erttoeotu as Lfgrwn'a ^Holering. 
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No 2 t ga4il-la-M "that I may live H . See Sumerian 
Grammar. p, ISO, n. 3. 

No, 41 . This valuable fragment is joined to Poebel, PBS. v t 
34, nnrj most welcome photogmpbs ol the whole test are given, 
FIs. 1I-YIL PoebeTa review corrects many serious errors 
and it is a pity that the copy and photo ol Col. ?, 19, am so 
bad that the Accadian reading of l^fVT cannot be 
established, utlru and xdni have been suggested, but Leg rain’s 
rfa-ww-ar (clearly eTroneoiia) does not help at nil. i-Sa-ar 
or i-iKHir at-cra to be excluded by the photograph. CoL 23, 
19, J .4-iniiJ. Legmin accepted Zamatnn from Fochud's edition. 
For - Ias god of Saigonjc period at Agutle — war bid (?), 
v. PBS. x, 94 ; Jjiugdon, Epic, of Creation, 186, n, 10, 

No. 46, stamped brick of Iatmc Dagan of Isin. L. 2, ra 
is the phonetic complement of the sign for Accad. Head 
ur-ra ; efr ar-ri. Hilprecht, Dduge Fragment, p. 3, n. % JVis- 
urta is still read Nin-ib by Legrain, Foebel's correction to the 
translation of 11. 4—7 is right. L. 8, the Sumerian read logs 
for GAG + yis have been known for many years ; h'~ta, 
uditg. rig. See RA . xiii, 3. 

No. 58. I, 7, sog-ui e-[/twrJ = mukil rei Eknr. L. 12, copy 
lugai, transcription, mi-ni, -which is right. 

P. 32. n, 1, there is for the first time an attempt to translate 
OBI. 33, dedication of a stone vase to Mnankia by Nad inti he 
for the life of tiuiunburiyash. L. 4, PA-GAN {vig}-di 
nitptifh u, sog-nu-di ■= la nnjwrbi, which cease not j v. 
PSBA. 1918, 69, 6, et p. 

L. 12, tia-di-in-&ES-SEis, Nadin-dji, subject of the verb 
in line 27. The object is a mortar of white marble, but line 
22, d5re», commonly rendered 14 diorite ”, by Gudea, Also 
No. 68, slab of alabaster, is described is dug-eri. Perhaps 
read dag-katta{g) = abnu akarlu, " precious stone," Gadd, 
Studia OrUrtalia, i, 33,1. ***«is certainly diorite. 

L. 26. $ikil T not d. 

No. 69, brick stamp of an unknown governor of Nippur, 
Nmurta-sum-iddin. L. 1, dfil-141 = dullaM = bur mi-iu 
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tdbuti, JRAS. 191 9 t ISO, 13 = Hi. 19,69,7, a sacred fountain; 
eee JR AS. 1926,34,1. Here it is further described as standing 
beside Esagruui, the ziggvrdi. Hut because of sin against 
Enlil the ziggorat was destroyed and rpra-tm u~gta i-m-ibi, 
“ dust covered it ”, rpra-im, a new word ; nv-it-tjan-nbit 1 
is an impossible form and 1 do not know how the meaning 
“filled ” was obtained. 

Xo. 79. a complete barrel cylinder of Kebuchadnezzar, 
for ivInch the reviewer is particularly grateful. 1 was mislead 
by the information at my disposal, when 1 edited this test 
in VA J . iv, pp. 176-166. A small fragment of a duplicate 
of this cylinder, which undoubtedly came from Emetcursag, 
temple of Zumnmn lb western Kish, was found by the Oxford' 
Field Museum Expedition on the surface of the temple ruins 
of eastern Kish. It carries lines iii, 74—80, with no variants. 

There is a very large number of corrections to this edition, 
where the valuable new cylinders published by Oadd and 
Sydney Smith in C.T. 36-7 are not utilized at all. Corrections 
to the copy and translation would involve a new edition, 
to which I must defer the corrections. 

p. 38, 39, ^“xi-da-ia-a. rendered “ Hagan 

wood, xiduru wood I rendered if*ji da-rt ” durable 
wood F.4B. iv, 164., 12; 256, 4. That this is the true 
reading is proved by the ideogram DA-ERI in 256, 4. Cf. 
Hebrew, tnmukkan “ which rots not ”, la. si, 20. Poebei 
also wants to read sidaru wood, defending the reading by 
KAV. 183, 13 ™^Ma-gareuii[ki) = mat si-id-di-ri, certainly 
a corruption for da~eri. 

pp. 4;\ 48. For fa naiitim (cf. VAjB. iv, 106, 20 = PS BA. 
1888, May, pi. iv, 20), Pocbel wishes to read as-su, na-ikim, 
Cf. YAB.iv, 162, 53 = Weissbach, Wadi Biisa, Tai 31, 52 = 
ibid., p. 25. Legrain and He iss bach’s copieB permit both 
la and ai-iu, but Ball's copy fa only. In no case is Foebel s 
harsh remark justified. 

p. 46, 6. If ^Za-har. god of dreams, is the correct reading 

1 There are MTrnii mifijirirtta of r for n in tMn boot. 
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(no photograph), then read surely, sn 5 «-na-a-fa "he of 
dreams ”, he who sends dreams to all kings. Pocbel reads 
n *A-ru for Enu a, and probably m ba-na-a-ta ns perm. fern, 
for bandt. 

Ibid, I, 2, ia-itn for te-etn. la the copy right ? 

Ibid. 1, 6, Hit, for kut *-Muati (Nairn) a pit Esagiln nos 
* nithuTiu, The chosen of Nebo, son of Esagiln, bearer 
harmony (I ), 1 

Ibid., 1. 7, azag is not the value of <JJ, but big, ku, is alone 
permissible, as Zimmerti proved. The reading is Nin-igi- 
kug — Nw-tji-hjg-ga, EAR. 109, 7. 

Ibid., 1. 8, sadda means “ light ”, then omen See 
I *1-®. 130, 01 . Cf. tag-tne-gttr = Jupiter =: nn.f jtaddu 

ana ialamv, v. Raw. 46 B 39 — It A. 8, 46, iii, 4. Cf. BA. 
v r 310, 43 ; EbeJing, EAR. 26, 19. 

1. 9, rt-tennt-fm-u, rendered by " is filled with ", from sebd, 
iv 4 , “to satiate oneself ”, Is the text right ? For BU one 
expects the similar sign if " who se ek* after ” 

the fear (worship) of the gods. 

!L 14-16, read kukam^ra-hi “I made fat”; iab'na-at ? 
hafetfo; V cannot mean ledht. Roa the next NIG-BA = 
Awtx ? ; tu-uh-hynia-hi, 

1, 19; “ Its top trembled ” ; cf. feM-fa itrura, Var. ibdpa, 
Weissner-Rost, Scnecherib, p. 50, n. 3. 

i. 19, Hi1 means “ to have ”, not " to be ”, and nimitia, 
" support ” ; also I. 20. 

1. 20 , IihW ; text right ? StiAe-ii-i ? Cf. ui-te-fi, 

CT. 30, 34, 23. Read Am t$-U4 ? In any case an intensive 
of t'M, to have. 

L 23, usurhm te-na-a-ta, a plan which is 3 substitute (for 
the former plan). On tend “successor”, see Landsberger, 
ZA. 37, 81, n. 2. Hence (enu also adjective, “replacing, 
substituting ”, from «id “ to change ”, jJ. be satisfied with 
a substitute. 


Supply Qua title of Nebo in V 
A TJ. Cf. ur 


’ v1 ™ jj. 1 a 1 31 ti 

miihrtTTi, imd 4 Vt = ^Ndhium. 
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L 24 n c/nard svruhiht 11 lasting and enlarged rj . smtdulu > 
is not a noun. 

i + 2lj r *A"-riJb ss I spread out ”, ia impossible. Is the author 
thinking ol I* araku 41 to be tong ! In no ease can /“ be 
tietive. Alter TAB. iv p 214,14, read h-mti dUmdan-nu c-di-tl 1 
pa-ni za-a-bL ^a-a-bi cannot mean M enemy s * ' Legrain 
has apparently neado-s-M. -La this tilie text ? From UR 
ibid. - CT. 36,17,14, a synonym of mate 11 land ” ia expected. 
edclu means 11 to bar \ LL shut id ”, not ward oG t and 
za-ti-bu ought to ho some epithet for Babylon. Imgur-Enlil. 
the. inner wall is here descri bed as 20 u& long, i.e, 14,400 cubits, 
7,128 metres, or 7*128 kilometres, or about 4§ miles. 

1L 22-112, “The wall Irngur-EnliL the mighty wall of 
Babylon, for 20 u$, an everlasting circumference, a phm 
replacing the old plan, whose boundaries are new, everlasting 
and enlarged, like a mighty wall shutting in the face of the 
tabu .... 1 strengthened [wdauma)/ 1 As to Rev, l f there 

being no other reference to Imgoi-Enlil in the Xubumdua 
inscriptions. it is impossible to suggest a solution without a 
photograph. ma-a$-&a-ar4U S-mg-iln « kd-d-ingir-ra-kt would 
agree with other passages, 

p, 47, ri r 2, kinn& mountain ; see my Balnjfanian Wtfdam, 
p, 58, il 4 ; Clay, Mi*od. f 44, ii, 12 ; VA R, iv t 256, ii, 7, nmbi* 
kinne ; my Tendering was false ; naphar kinm\ Hinkc T 
Rotindury Stone, 144,15. At the end some verb is to be read, 
u-pal4i-in ? CL Babylonian WitAom, 68, m 3 j 61 t 3. "I 
fortified it like a rock ” 7 

l jmr-gu-mi-iit (?) v-tar-si-id-ma (?) a-na tab-rafty-a-tu 
CL pdr-ga-nii — o. hurri^ Clay, Morgan, iv + 
13, 54. Is the text right ? 

L 0, 

L 10, etippuku (whatsoever) I have made, I 1 of epSiu is 
not passive. 3 

I. 12, Translation and syntax is. s+ Prolong the days of my 

1 For if F b ee Col. U, 22r 

= CL RA . II. m, 34, for rartunktiGn aitcr dlfpvfr 
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life ; may 1 be satisfied with posterity.” Cf. !i-ri-ku umi? 
hatati luibd liltuti , RA. 11, 113, 36 (Kabimidus). 

L 13. fri-u7n~[ki-k a-a-bi-ia], RA. 11, 113, 37 ; or 
£i*id kanm-yal RA . 22, 60, 23. 

L 18, This line is difficult. It. corresponds to &a bib-rat 
ar-ba'-i, i Raw. 7. F. 10, Is rhe text not sa. la I m^nai- ! -su-u 
wi-e ttakbi iL Who have no number (like) the waters of the 
deep ? 55 

L 19, gi^nip-mudur = tatiu sceptre. “ Hay I establish my 
scrptre over them/' 

I. 21, us$ap active, “ he shall increase ”* 

p. 48, No. 83, L 8, md-ifid is a kind of sailor, literally, " one 
who draws a boat up-stream", mdtd elippi, ef. iiidid aMim, 
King, LIH. 3L 20 ; Reisner, ATU, 98 a viii. 10; 151, iii T 38, 
et-c. Also k K shi p going tip-st ream L ', drawn up - -ct ream f mah irt u m 
with md-dirig-fja down-stream boat. Contenau, Umma 
Jii dynastic d'Ur v No. 10 ; ns title also C f . 10* 49, 12245, L 7 ; 
Bahyloniaca. vfii* 37, No. 10. As a religious title (in 
connection with sacred boats}, Gudea, St. f Zh, i, 9, a* here. 

p. 49, No. 85, CoL ii, 1. me-te nam-en-na r ornament ul lord- 
ship. 

1. 2, ana im hhtaT frulukti made fit for Ishtar ”, as often 
in the construction film with ra. Col. i, 5, En-Iil-dd gi*4U, jfc T 
!S obedient to Enid rT ; I. 9, gfir-fju-gd-gd-ri = mugamn bare, 
11 ho who heaps full the granaries," Langdon, Babylonian 
Ltiurgm* 10,30 = $ur-gu-gur-$iiT n Reisner, SBIL 123 t Rev. 13. 

Photographs of the Nebuchadnezzar and Nabunidus 
cylinder a are indispensable in controlling the copies F but 
unfortunately they are not given, with ihe exception of a 
general view of the large Kish cylinder. 

No, 84 is a duplicate of the cone in Manchester 
EL W. Hogg, “ Inscribed Nail of Enlil ha-iii/ 1 Journal of 
/fte Manchester Qrimtal Society f 1911, pp. 1-26. Ingrain and 
Poebel are not acquainted with this test. See Langdon. 
Excavation# at K tsth, 1,110, n. L Lines 14-0 read hod-ha d - En-lil- 
ha m mgtd (Br. 4808) -Jtwn, ls Of this wall 4 EnliJhaiii 
established the foundation 3 is the name.” S* Lang don* 
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Babylonian Inscriptions in the Collection or J, B, 
SlEa, Vol. II: Historical, Religious, and Economic 
Texts And Antiquities. Edited bv Kies and Keises. 
Vol- IV : Letters and Transactions from Cappadocia. 
By A- T. Clay'. Yale University Press, 19-20 and 1&2T. 

Tliis important scries, devoted to the publication of the 
wrv valuable collection of Hr. Kies, forms a worthy memorial 
to two scholars who have done Assyriology great service. 
The content of the first is very vnrird. royal inscriptions, 
amide ts. incantations, and business texts of all periods being 
included. In addition to the texts, there is an interesting 
collection of antiquities, also of varied dates, including some 
early amulets, barrel weights, finely carved Heals, and a stone 
vase which is not perhaps beyond all suspicion. The business 
texts have fur the most part been translated by Ungnad 
in Hammurabi's fie&etz vi ; they contain some incidental 
information which has yet to be properly appreciated, e g. 
the administration of dupl/ilmah at Erech, which must have 
been a counterpart of the court of justice at Ur, by priests 
(No. 75, J. 34), or the freeing of a slave in return for his 
performance of eorvie, military service and business journeys, 
ilkam « h&uaom iioJfc (No. 76). Of the religious texts the 
bilingual No. 22, which belongs to the " Evil Spirits ” series, 
contains some exceptionally difficult passages. The important 
duplicate of the Entcmcna text on the “net ’ cylinder has 
already been used in Mr, Gadd s reading book. 

The second volume contains 233 texts from Eul Tcpe, a 
most important contribution to the study of these documents, 
which throw Buch a full light npon the early trade conditions 
of Western Asia. Some points may be said to be definitely 
settled by this volume. The noun tamaiakum (the accusative 
of which has been tortured in translation as a verbal form) 
denotes some kind of document, most probably an envelope, 
since it can be opened ; datum is most often money paid for 
the accomplishment of a journey from one place to the other; 
bulatum and k'ufctum are alternative forms of a word which. 
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as it iinterchange* with i afri (in the phrase igri iari(im T bulali 
zaritim) probably means “ hire " t su that Intake bulati means 
“ let me do hired service 11 ; the verb bai{d)u means " to be 
distant ” t ana mm baiintim should therefore be translated 
M for a long period f \ and the word must be distinguished from 
■pita ; nkzum Akk. riksum, always refers to a special kind 
of bond often connected with marriage arrangement and 
never, so far as I can see,, to metal in the form of a chain* as 
Landsbergcr believes ; zortftm is to be derived from Akk. 
mfadu, to saddle pack-animals ; gazaru, connected with 
Akk. gasam, means simply iS hireling - The new month- 
name, draft aiWW-berim, and the place name TUmuma, 
which also occurs in the British Museum texts, though I failed 
to decipher it, arc interesting- It is impossible to give here 
any account of the contents of these documents, from which 
it will ultimately be possible to understand the rudimentary 
credit, system which seems to have resembled the Arabic 
haicdlah , and the complicated officialdom of the baEaars. 
with the taxes for entry and exit and deposition of goods, 
and the set tariff of prices, mahirum, which was set up on a 
gate to the bazaar, Qf this particular branch of A^ayriology 
at present it may be said dim diem dacet: ultimately a rich 
store qf knowledge will be available, thanks in no small part 
to Professor Clay's excellent copies, in which the slips will 
be easily corrected by the reader. 

Sidney Smith. 


The Holy Cities of Arabia. By Eldon Rotter, 2 vote. 

London and New York : Putnam's Sons, Ltd, 1928. 

Since the appearance of Burton's famous Pilgrimage, 
numerous works on the same subject have been produced 
by adventurous travellers; those who can read Arabic 
will find Ibrahim Bif at Pasha a Jfjfrof of the Tte& Sa actuaries^ 
which was the sensation of the Cairene Press in 1925, the most 
exhaustive and the most richly illustrated treatise on Meccah 
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ami MedinalL Mr. Rutter’s volumea, whit:k are less than 
half tie bulk of the Pasha’s, cover some fresh ground. Owing 
to the state of war which existed in the year 19-5 between 
the "Wahhabi and the Hashimite potentates he could not 
approach Meccah by the ordinary route : he had to get to 
MasHowa and thence cross the Red Sea to a point on the 
Arabian coast called El-Gshm, and make his wav inland. 
The result is some valuable additions to our geographical 
knowledge. From Meccah he went to Ta'if, thence back 
to Meccah. thence to Medinah, and thence to Yabbu f the 
war having by this time ended with the expulsion of the 
Hashimite dynasty. He has furnished valuable topographical 
details of the places visited, with descriptions of manners 
and customs* 

Some of the European pilgrim have been so much afraid 
of betraying their identity that they scarcely dared make any 
observations worth recording; and, indeed, if it be true that 
11 the Christian is more bated throughout the Islamic world 
at the present time than is I bits himself * (i t 4:1b *bey had 
good reason to be afraid, We should not have gathered that 
Mr. Rutter had any occasion for alarm on this ground, had 
he not described his n outward appearance as a lifelong 
zealous Muslim ” as “a mental adaptation >h * he being in fact 
" a bigoted believer in the doctrine of the towhid 1 [ii T ld=9) a 
which is professed by the adherents of many creeds, ns it 
means the Unity of the Divine Being, His knowledge of 
the Qur an is unusually accurate ; T have noticed only one 
misquotation (ii t 125* note, where the Surah The Cow is 
cited for a text which belongs to the Surah Imran $ Family). 

Port of the value of the work lies in what it records about 
the effect of the Great War and subsequent events on the 
condition of this portion of the peninsula. The two successive 
sieges reduced the population of Medinah from some SO.OOO 
ta some 6.000 inhabitants. Ta h if, after the Wahhabi 
massacre, has become * p like a city of the dead 1 - ihc historic 
graveyard of the former city : Al-Baln was like the broken 
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remama of a town which had been demolished by an earth¬ 
quake ” f nor had the tomb of the Prophets heroic unde 
IJ&mzab, fared any better at the hands of the puritans. The 
persons employed in the destruction of the cemetery were of 
the sect called Nakhawilah, about whom Burton has a couple 
of pages, and Bif £ at Pasha a few lines. Since, according 
to these authorities, they ** bedevil TT the first two Caliphs, 
but not the third, they ought not to have been employed to 
destroy his tomb. 

Mr. Putter 'h anecdotes are scarcely as thrilling as Burton's 
and Keane's ; on the other hand, no one is likely to question 
his veracity, though acme of the information given him seeing 
questionable, 

D. S. Margoliouth. 


Arabia of the TVahhabib. By II. St. J. B. Peilbt, 
CJ.E. P etc. London: Constable, 1928. 

In this work the author of Tfo Head of Arabia furnishes 
a narrative ol his journeys in Arabia in the summer and 
autumn of 1918. Starting from Riyadh he travelled in the 
company of the Wahhabi ruler as far a* Buraidah, whence 
he returned to Anaizah, where he waited while I bn Sa‘Qd 
was conducting a campaign against Lbn Rashid. After I bn 
Sa‘tkTs return in accordance with instructions which he 
received from the Home Government, he withdrew to Kuwait, 
In order to utilise his travels for scientific observations 
be rode during the day whereas lbn Sa'Qd preferred the 
night r The book which has resulted is a combination of an 
accurate diary with a 11 Book of Roads and Regions 
containing exhaustive information about distances, routes, 
u ells „ the size, populations, industries, and characteristics 
of villages and towns ; siEe a materials, furniture,, and decora¬ 
tion of houses ; food, clothing, objects and methods of 
cultivation ; careers and characters of prominent personages, 
etc. As the Qur'an says of itself, Mr. Philby might say 
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of hia book. 14 it is a Hear account of everything," His 
accuracy as an observer and recorder is supplemented by his 
skill a* a photographer. 

Hence this work is one of the most instructive that have 
appeared on Arabia* and may bo regarded as ahscMiesserul 
for the portion of the peninsula with which it deals. 

There are some contributions to the Arabic vocabulary, 
but none, it would seem, to arvhseology ; the settlements* 
if not quite modern, are all of recent date. The general 
standard of living, at times approaching luxury> is higher than 
we should have surmised from earlier works of travel. It 
was pointed out fo Mr. Pliilby that he travelled as n grand 
seigneur , whereas Pa I grave and Doughty went as poor men ■ 
ami this may account for the difference in the impression 
which their works leave. Pal grave, whom Mr. Phil by 
attacked with some vehemence in his earlier work, only 
receives an occasional slap in this. Doughty is repeatedly 
mentioned with high honour. The worst knocks are aimed at 
the British Government* 11 whose counsels at this stage were 
directed hy ignorance and prejudice/ 1 while with respect to 
another episode ++ Arabia, seeing and understanding, marvels 
not at our blueing, but at our blundering 5 \ 

Occasionally wo marvel at Sft. Phil by, whose Arabic 
scholarship is justly admired, perpetrating the latter of these 
operations, not indeed in the political field, with which we 
are not concerned. On p. fib the Qur'an is quoted for the 
precept, "Hide and shoot, but I prefer that ye shoot. TT 
There is no such text in the Qur'an. On p, 286 one of his 
associates ** was 6td 11 more delighted when I quoted again 
from the same source (The Tradition).—There is none born 
but is bom within the fold, hut their fathers make Christians 
of them or Jew or Mages *\ The Tradition (e g. Bukhari, 
cd + Krehl, i s 341) has for S! within the fold " in natural rdigwm, 
and for " their fathers ” iA^ir parent On p. 300 we read : 
11 Hail fell in the following August, and within three years 
I bn Sa 4 ud was practically master of all Arabia/ 11 There is 
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another .power in Arabia, i 1 not more than one, which might 
traverse this assertion. However, as Mutauabbi saya, 
J ' Trouble is likely to befall every hero, unless he protects 
his heroism with some amulets of flaws. 11 

D. 3. M. 


The Life of Charles M. Doughty. By D. G. Hogarth, 
Oxford Dn i versity Press. 1928. 

The ktc keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, whose career 
was so rich in service to his country, his university, wA 
learning in general, did not live to finish his biography of 
C. fil Doughty. It has been finished by his son, doubtless in 
the maimer which the author would have approved. As a 
writer on the i+ Penetration of Arabia T>r. Hogarth was well 
qualified to appraise the explorer's contribution to our 
knowledge of that country, and a a he tells ua, had practical 
experience of its value when he was in charge of the Arab 
Bureau in Cairo. The exploration of the peninsula occupied 
Jess than two years of Boughty’s lifet: some forty-five years 
of it were devoted to the composition of poetry, on which 
Dr. Hogarth disclaims the right to speak as an expert. The 
biography + however, contains a sympathetic account of the 
poems, and a record of their reception : and though the 
description of the travels is based more on Doughty^ original 
diaries than on the monumental Arabia Dcseria t it serves as 
an admirable epitome of and introduction to that work. 

Arabia Desert*i met with a fortune comparable to that of 
Schopenhauer's Die Well ah WiUc und YorsteUung of which 
two editions were sold for waste paper, whereas with the 
third it became a classical work. Printed iu 500 copies, Arabia 
Dtaerta was sold out m twenty years, after which an abridged 
edition appeared* Then came the Great War, and Arabia 
attracted attention. New editions of the original work were 
called for, and Doughty became a national hero, and his work 
a classic. Its value had indeed been recognized from the finrt 
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by experts in Arabic rather tlian in Arabia ; but now the 
style, to which the author attacked perhaps more importance 
than he did to the matter, won recognition. 

The story of the mode whereby Doughty’s copies ol 
Nabataean inscriptions, and the two thick volumes of hia 
travels, secured publication, was doubtless worth enucleating 
and narrating, but few persons connected with either emerge 
with real credit; among them are William "Wright and 
W. "Robertson Smith, who induced the Cambridge University 
Press to undertake the printing of the latter. Peter Rurmann 
wrote : flirt docH famam scquunlur, non peemiam- They 
ought not, of rourse, to seek either : the advancement of 
knowledge should he their sole concern. Doughty made 
no secret of the fact that he sequehotur both, and disappoint¬ 
ment made him querulous. We learn that certain societies 
to which he had looked lor financial aid both in tra veiling and 
afterwards in publishing, declined to give it. Oxford 
University, of which he was not an alumnus, was tha first 
public body to give his merits due recognition. Five years 
later (1912) the Royal Geographical Society awarded him 
a medal. Towards the end of his life honours were heaped 
upon him. 

His financial fortunes were not dissimilar. Some readers 
of A rabia Lte&erta supposed him to be a wealthy man, who 
travelled as a poor one for choice, and to gain a more intimate 
acquaintance with local conditions than a wcEilthy traveller 
could acquire. The biography disproves this. Doughty 
according to this was financially straitened till near the end 
of his life* when an unexpected inheritance of a £2,000 annuity 
enabled him to resign the £150 Civil List Pension which Lord 
Ralfour had obtained for him. 

His residence in Arabia lasted in all twenty-one months. 
He rarely disguised the fact that he was a Nasram (Christian), 
according to Dr; Hogarth more out of patriotism than devout- 
nesa, and this, which rendered him an object o£ hatred and 
contempt to the fanatical tribesmen, greatly intefeircd with his 
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opportunities for observation and note-taking. It is extra¬ 
ordinary that be accomplished so much, and became, as a 
German critic designated him '* the profoundest expert !l 
{der pruTidlkhxte Kenner) of Bedouin life, and Arabian geo- 
graphy. There is, however, an inference to be drawn. It is 
said that an American visitor to Angora„ who bad come there 
tq study New Turkey, told a distinguished official of bis purpose m f 
that official said to him, " doubtless you are going to stay 
with us some seven years The American replied, "No. 
perhaps seven days/' The latter period was certainly too short 
for a profound study, whereas the former would scarcely 
he too long. If der grundUrhsle. Kenner of Arabia had to 
acquire his information in nineteen months, perhaps our 
knowledge of the Peninsula is not yet as tjr ihidlkh as would be 
desirable, D. S, M, 


The Lite and Times or ‘Anl Irn c Isa t “ The Good Vizier, i+ 
By Harold Bowen, Cambridge Uni varsity Press, 1998* 
25s, 

Mr, Bowen has essayed a task which is the first of its kind. 
Biographies of Calipha and Muslim princes have been written 
If Din time to time, but no political figure of the second rank 
has hitherto formed the subject of an extended monograph H 
The reason is only too well known to students of Islamic 
history—the material at their disposal is both scanty and In 
many respects unreliable. It is only the fortunate preserva¬ 
tion of such nearly contemporary sources as Hilal aa-^bfa 
gossipy Book of fffozirs and the histories of Miskawayh and 
‘Arib that has made the attempt possible in this instance, 
and the footnotes sufficiently indicate the debt of this book 
to them for many of its more intimate narratives. By his 
masterly use of these and other works, both printed and 
manuscript, and the further gift of a lucid and attractive 
style, Mr r Bowen has succeeded in the almost impossible 
task of giving for the first tune a clear and intelligible account 
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di a moat confusing period. For this service anyone who has 
had to deal with the intricate history of the decline of the 
Caliphate may well feel grateful to him. 

A biography In the modem sense, however, this book is not. 
1 hasten to add that the fault is in no way to be attributed 
to Mr. Bowen, but to his sources. He has done his beat to 
give a picture of ’All ibn "Isa as a man, and has pressed into 
service probably every item of information that can 
contribute to it; yet in the end his real personality eludes us. 
Wo are told many anecdotes that illustrate his piety and 
impartiality, but the great bulk of the book is devoted to the 
never-ending palace revolutions. What would we know of 
Gladstone and Disraeli |and there are some curious analogies t 
tnuiiUia witrfflfM between them and the rivals All and Ibn 
al-Furatl were our knowledge practically confined to their 
ministerial careers ? \V ithout charging the author with undue 
lenience—though a biographer may be excused some measure 
of partiality for his heroine feels that the ineffectiveness 
of b Alfs career cannot be explained simply on the grounds 
of piety and desire for self-effacement, 

Mr Bowen + s thoroughness leaves little room for criticism 
of detail, Ab he has concentrated on "Iraq and followed "Iraqi 
sources, there are some pardonable slips in dealing with events 
on the circumference, for example in his accounts of ibn 
Tulun (p, 10) and nl-Utruah (pp. 307-3). Nor was Ibn al- 
Mirtazz the author of the only attempt at an Arabic ' K epic 5 
(p, 79). as he had both predecessors and successors in the 
art of rajaz narrative poems. 


Deb Diwan des Abu DtfAifc. Herausgegeben und iibersetzt 
von Joseph Hell. x 12, xii H-91 + 47. Hannover, 

i m 

When* In 1334,, Well hausen published ns one of the sections 
nf his Skizzen und Y&r&fbeiien an essay on the latter portion 
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of the rfncdn of the Hudhailis there wns no MS r known of the 
first portion r This contained, amongst otb™, the wort ol Abu 
Dhu'aih, whom the anthologists and biographers considered 
the finest poet in the group. WeHhfiusen conjectured that 
a M3_ of the complete dlimit of the Kudhftilfs p in the recension 
of al-SukkurL was buried in one of the Cairo Libraries. Herr 
Joseph Hell appears to have taken the hint., and instituted a 
search which led to the discovery* not only of that M8. s but 
also of the dltmn of Abu Dim'nib, bound up in a composite 
volume between the tfltmna of Hasan b. Thabit and I^bid T 
It is the text of AbuDhu : aib : a dlwan that he gives us together 
with a translation,, an introduction and a critical apparatus 
of citations. 

Perhaps of these ancient Arabic verges oven more than of 
others it is true that their interest lies in the sphere of lexico¬ 
graphy and grammar rather than in shat of poetry, and it is 
unfortunate therefore that Herr Hdl has been unable to 
publish the commentary which accompanied the text in 
his MS. Fur the present wo must be content with the few' 
abort notes which he supplies for the elucidation of the text. 
That the Hud bail! gpat-herds of the barren hills south of 
Mecca should have produced any veme at all worthy of 
preservation is a fact remarkable in Itself, and any great beauty 
of thought ought not perhaps to be expected. Yet it is not 
entirely lacking, particularly in the first long martMya of 
Ahu Dhu’aib. Tlerr Hell in his rendering boa confined himself 
to giving a straightforward version, of which the language is 
more literal than elegant- The translation might perhaps 
have made better reading if Herr Hell had been less cautious 
and had committed himself to one particular meaning of a 
word where the dictionary offered him a choice of several, 

R, Levy* 
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Khaee Shegejt. By Akhond Molla Fate alt Ispahan 
Svr_> T pp. SO. Berlin : Iranshuhr Press* 1920, Price 
3’3 shahis or 8 pence. 

Here is n graphic indictment of the present condition 
of affairs in Persia by a native of that country who. for 
obvious reasons, writes under a pseudonym and even has 
an obituary notice of himself inserted in the introduction. 
The author show himself one of the company of modernists 
who recently have at tempted with varying success to disturb 
the long indifference of the Moslem East towards the civiliza¬ 
tion of the West. Mainly his charge is that Persia has taken 
no notice of the advances which have been made in the 
acientitic thought and materia[ discoveries of the world since 
the Middle Ages. Economically the Persians are dependent 
even for necessities on foreign countries; leaving a Bide 
the fact that there is no machinery in their country and that 
not one of them has ever succeeded in building a motor-car 
which he eou]d use, they have not even a weaving Industry 
to supply them with clothing for their backup nor any manu¬ 
facture of modem drugs, let alone a medical school to train 
doctors. 

On the intellectual aide the country is equally backward, 
so that what were until yesterday regarded ns the common- 
places of scientific knowledge in the West—e.g. the theory 
of gravity have never been heard of in Persia, There are 
no scientists there* no physicians; but astrologers* fortune¬ 
tellers, romancers and charlatans of every description a bound- 
Political offices still remain the storehouses from which their 
fortunate possessors feather their own nests, white the 
religious, authorities continue to live in the past, indifferent to 
a U m odem infl uence. To speak of freedom of f bought i n Persia 
is a mortal offence ; yet It is the natural heritage of mankind, 
and any religion which shuts the door in its face should be 
avoided like the plague* just as the man who* having the 
capacity, fails to think and concern himself with the problems 
of the world ib unworthy to be included amongst men. 
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The author's thesis is one that merits attention* hut recent 
events m Afghanistan show that reforms must be undertaken 
with caution. Even Turkey is not yet out of the wood. 
But it cannot be denied that some reforms in Persia are long 
overdue. Hoads are too fevr p medical science is still at the 
stage when Avicenna left it, hospitals exist in only one 
or two large cities* and opium-taking is still the chief 
alternative to physical suffering,. 

And yet there arc some features of civilisation which 
Persia need not regret. It can live its life without malodorous* 
noisy haste* and even its discomfort is at anv rate leisurely, 
though if recent- proposals reach fruition, roads and railways 
will shortly put an end to Persia's leisurelincsH. One can 
only hope that the country will take warning by its neighbour 
and even hasten slowly on its path of reform. 

R. Levy. 


Airs Dem Jemen. Hermann B orchard is lefc^tc Raise dutch 
Sudarabien. Bearbeitet von Euge.v Mitt woch. Leipzig* 
n.d. 

This volume, which is a u Festgahe r to celebrate the fourth 
German Orientalists' congress at Hamburg, is at the same time 
a memorial to the German traveller Herman Burehnnlt, 
who lost his life in 3 journey to Arabia in 1909. The fatal 
journey* begun at Sana* went by Ga taba and J^izz to the 
sea at Mocha* whence B orchard t in the company of the local 
Italian vice-consul retraced his steps to Ta^ p intending 
irum there to return by a different route to San^a. They 
had only gone part, of the journey when they were attacked 
by " brigands " at a spot between Ibb and aI- J Dden and killed. 
Buchardta own diaries, if he kept any, appear to have 
been lost, and the present account of the journey is the work 
of his Arab teacher and secretary who accompanied him and 
escaped unharmed.. It is this account, with a German transla¬ 
tion, that we have before us. The narrative is bare and dry* 
but the work is redeemed by a number of excellent photo- 
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gmplis which the volume containa, as well as notes on the 
geography and dialect of the Yemen, of which latter a number 
of specimens are given in Buchardt s translite ration. 

The geographical notes are the work of Professor Etigen 
Mitfewuch, who is responsible for the editing of the volume, 

E. Levy, 


Chajim Bloch. Lcbcnseiinncriingen dea Eabbalietcn Vital, 
Verlng der Asia Major. Sm. 8vo., pp. 179. Leipzig, 
1927. tix. 

The author of this little book publishes here in German 
translation a selection from the autobiographical diary of 
Chayini Vital 1+ is a fantastic medley of brief memories of 
ghostly apparitions, of peculiar visions and dreams and other 
incidents which throw a special light on the character and 
spiritual disposition of Vital, Their importance lies not 
so nmch in these autobiographical notes, as In the fact that 
they may help us to understand the mentality, disposition, 
and the mystical tendencies of a man to whom the modem 
Kahbala owes exclusively all its information about the 
author of it, the famous Rabbi Isaac Lurya. The latter 
left no written work behind ■ and the new system of meta¬ 
physical speculation with which his name is connected is 
found only in the writings of Chayim Vital. It is an unsolved 
problem how far they truly represent the teachings of the 
master, and how far they are due to the exuberant fancy 
of Vital. Be it as it may, they have been accepted as genuine, 
and these views found in the numerous writings of Vital have 
exercised a deep influence upon the whole current of mystical 
speculations from the middle of the sixteenth century onwards. 
Mr, Bloch gives also a brief sketch of the Knbbala, and 
pleads for a better appreciation of this yearning after the 
union with God t which found expression in it. He also 
Includes in his introduction a short biography of Vital. At 
the end is appended an interesting bibliography. 

M. Gastee. 
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&r. John Dahabceke : Baxlaam Ioabaph. With an 
English translation by the Kf-v. 6. R. Wookwabd, M A ,, 
anti H. Ma tienoly, M.A. i'he Lui-Ii Oteical Lihrnry. 
Sra. S°, p[i. xx, 640. London; William Heincmaim, 
The war has evidently made havoc ditto with the hooka 
which appeared during that period, and therefore 1 believe 
that sufficient attention has not yet been paid to a book which, 
in its various translations and abstracts, has had a great 
influence upon the literature of the Middle Ages, and which 
in its essence is of Oriental origin. 1 am referring to the famous 
romance, as we may call it, of Barham and Tooaaph, which, 
as Liebrecht—whose name, by the way, is not even mentioned 
here—has shown for the first time, was a Christianized form 
of the legend of Buddha. This legend has heen made use of 
for theological purposes, and in order Lu inculcate the lessons 
a number of beautiful tales and parables hits been introduced. 
These have made the fortune of the boot. It has been ascribed 
to St. John of Damascus, who lived in the ninth century, and 
a thousand years had to elapse before Roissonard printed it 
in 1832. We have now Included in the Loeb Classical Library 
not only a new and revised edition of the Greek text, but also 
for the first time an English translation, faithfully carried 
out. It is a boon to the student of that literature, and assists 
also investigation into the origin and date of the Greek 
composition. As mentioned before, the book is ascribed to 
St. John of Damascus, but a number of scholare have disputed 
this tradition. Tho authors of the present edition, however, 
are inclined to accept the traditional authorship. And yet 
their arguments do not seem quite satisfactory. Dr. Amiitnge 
Robinson and Professor Rondel Harris have Succeeded in dis- 
covering that the author of the Greek text has embodied in his 
compilation the Apology of Aristides, without even mentioning 
his name. It is not likely that St, John of Damascus would 
have been guilty of such on act of plagiarism. It is much more 
likely that an obscure monk called John, who was a worshipper 
of the Icons, and therefore denounced vehemently the 
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Iconoclasts, should have collected hip material from many 
sources, and, according io the custom of the time, should 
have compiled the hook m the usual manner, not mentioning 
any of the sources from which he had taken his material. 
Besides St, John, there was a large mini tier of opponents 
of the Iconoclastic movement, and this would be m proof ol 
the book being ascribed to St. John of Damascus, Tt h com¬ 
piled of both old and new matter. But the authors of this 
edition have evidently been swayed fay a peculiar religious 
bins in accepting the tradition. But. this does not m the 
slightest- degree affect, the value of the publication and the 
excellence of the translation. The book, moreover, is published 
with the Usual care and typographical excellence characteristic 
of the Loeb Classical Library, One is gratified to find the 
present book among this sot of publications. 

M. (faster. 


Bapyri Graecae Magigae die Grieohischen Zaijjjer- 
fapyki t neraiiagegeben und OberBetzt von Karl 
Freisendanz. 8vo, pp. xii+200. Leipzig, Berlin: 
B t G. Tenbner. 1928. M. 18, 

The dogmatic statement that East is East and West is 
West-, and eon never bo reconciled, is distinctly contradicted 
by the literature of magic and superstition* No doubt it is 
very difficult for two higher civilisations to be blended 
harmoniously. But the masses of the people who Live outside 
the sphere of that higher civilization recognize no difference 
of origin, of race or creed, Nowhere does this unconscious 
syncretism show itself more clearly than in the magical 
conjurations and charms in all forms of wizardry, old or new* 
The higher culture drives it iindergronud. but it lives on in 
spite of all persecution, and the charms and conjurations 
of to-day in form and substance can be traced back to the 
ancient Babylonian Incantations and to the Jewish-Egyptian 
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charms and magical operations. The soil of Egypt has 
happily ftimiahed a number of papyri which formal the 
library of old-world magicians anti conjurers. Some are as 
old bb the second century C.E., but only as far as the writing 
is concerned. In ail probability they are copies of much 
older formulae, and carry ns back to Home earlier century. 
These magical papyri have been scattered among the great 
libraries of Europe, notably Pari a, London, Levden, Berlin, 
and Oslo. They have been deciphered anil published also 
in the same scattered form ns they are now found. Many 
of these publications have become inaccessible, or were 
too costly for the student to acquire. The works of 
Kenyon, W«mly f Par they, Leenmns, and last not least 
Eitrem, appeared in London, Vienna, Leyden, Oslo, etc. 
Not a few fragments are still awaiting publication. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the value of these documents for 
the history of religion and for the deep influence which the 
Orient has exercised upon the mind and soul of the large 
masses of the populations of East and West. Dieterich was 
the first to draw attention to the special character of these 
papyri 3 and others especially Wilnaeh and Deissmzmn, 
have followed in his footsteps. A vast field has been opened 
to the student of Oriental philology and psychology no less 
than to the man who is anxious to investigate the history 
of religion and popnkr beliefs. At first sight, these magical 
formulae, bordering on the absurd, frightened away the 
serious scholar. But much has become clearer., and the 
absurdity is more on the surface. A great many words occur 
there r or scries of letters and vow-els which are no pronounce¬ 
able. These were declared to U 11 barbarous 1S words, and 
meaningless letters intended, as it is said, to terrify the 
demon. I believe, however, that I have found the key to these 
mysterious words and scries of letters as well as to the single 
letters winch appear on the tabulae dcfixiomim. On these 
lead tablets single words occur which in themselves can be 
translated. But it is useless to attempt to combine them 
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in a sentence, for there is no sense in it. In my study of the 
Samaritan phylacteries, published first in the Prwetdimjs 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 1915—17, and now 
reprinted in my forthcoming Studies and Texts (pp r 387-482), 
I believe 1 have found the solution. Originally those formulae 
were much more extended. 'Whole verse* and even sections 
of the Bible were introduced into the formula. Even entire 
chapters, as I have shown in the JR AS., 1901, and now in 
Studio and Tests, pjj. 35G-04, were introduced into this 
magical conjuration. The Logos Ebruicas, a characteristic 
feature of the Paris papyrus, consists m I have shown, of a 
complete section of the old Book of Enoch. Chapters and 
verses from the LXX appeared, e.g + in the papyrus published 
by Eitrein. This process is repeated in other papyri, and so 
it ia found in the Samaritan extended phylactery. After a 
time, instead of a whole passage K only the characteristic 
verse is quoted, presuming that he who uses it 'would know 
the whole form. The next step was to reduce the sentence 
to a keyword, and in the Samaritan phylacteries and other 
Samaritan writings, the sentence is often referred to by this 
keyword. But this is not the end of the process of reduction* 
Instead of a whole word t only the initial letter is used. And 
thus we find all these stages of reduction in tho various 
Samaritan phylacteries, d spending on the * ize. This evidently 
has been tho process folio wed also by the writers of the magical 
papyri. In some of them we find whole passages, in others 
they are reduced to single verses, again in others and in the bad 
tablets only the keyword is given, and finally they are reduced 
to strings of letters, the initials, no doubt, of such keywords 
and sentences. It must now be left to the ingenuity of scholars 
to discover the texts from which these sentence^ words* 
letters, etc. have been introduced into these magical papyri* 
These may be Homer or Virgil, but this question must be 
left to others to follow up. The difficulty of investigation 
was the fact mentioned before* that these papyri appeared 
in many publications not easy to obtain. Thanks now to the 
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public spirited action nf the firm of B. G. 1'eu finer in Leipzig, 
Professor Preisendana has been encouraged io undertake the 
publication of all the papyri extant in two handy volumes, 
of which the first has now appeared, Professor Preisendimx 
b being assisted by a number of well-known scholars in an 
undertaking for which all concerned have a right- ro claim 
full appreciation and thanks, All the old editions have been 
carefully collated again with the originals. Many wrong 
readings have now been corrected, and many lacunae filled up. 
The type was kept standing since 1913, and thus many 
emendations could be introduced, it is T moreover, a new 
and very pleasing cut. Above all, these papyri, of which 
only a few had hitherto been translated, have now been 
translated into a very lucid German, the translation facing 
the text. Critical and literary notes are given at the foot of 
each page. A publication of this kind appeals to a com¬ 
paratively small circle. It h to be hoped therefore that enough 
scholars and libraries will be interested to support the 
publishers in their desire of accelerating the completion of 
the work. They as well as the scholars engaged in the work 
are sure to earn the gratitude of all students of magical 
literature. The book, moreover, is beautifully printed in the 
usual style of the Ten finer firm. There are added also a few - 
plates with illustrations taken from the magical papyri, 

M. Gaster. 


Contes, leqendes et epofees fofulaires T > AEMfcm &- 
I Contes tmdnitsmi adaptes de lann^nien par Frederic 
Maclbh, 8x6, pp. 161. Paris : F, Qeatlmu, 1928, 
This book, Xo, XUf of the series “ Lea joyaux de I’Orient *\ 
is well printed, and is decorated with titles, head and tail 
pieces and initials by Eerie Kiolvt after Armenian originals. 
References to the printed sources are given fur each story. 
Five items are from Zeitiin and CUioia, seven from the 
Chomkh Valley, and eleven from various districts and dialects. 
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The name of the translator h sufficient guarantee for the 
fidelity of tie versions, though it seems a pity ever to ** adapt ** 
a folk-tale, and they should be of value to students of the 
language and to fnlk-loiists- Those who are acquainted, with 
the popular stork? of that part of the world may not rind 
here anything (hat k strikingly novel p but they will be glad 
to have variants of themes used in other languages. The 
second half of the volume is more interesting than the first. 
Among the more curious may be mentioned the tale of the 
beardless man (pp. 69-80) including marriages of three sisters 
to demons disguised as animals, who help iheir brother-in-law* 
mounted on a flying horse, to find the palace of the Beardless 
I hie and capture and marry a beauty, escaping with the 
help of a stone, a comb, and a bottle of water. Another 
story (pp. 110-14} t tells of the “ luck " (home-spirit or Russian 
d&ff*oixn) of a house ) this Sl luck ” has a tiny head, gilded 
hands, and no eyes, it fleea when a wicked daughter-in-law 
steals food and other things for her own folk. There are 
two stories of giants of the Cyclops type (pp. 58-61 and 
115-18), of which the latter, named Ezekel t is used to frighten 
Klee median children. The state of affairs m the ark before 
it grounded on Ararat, and just afterwards* is described 
in the story of the Serpent, the Wasp* and the Swallow 
(pp. 119-24), The terminal formula about three apples that 
fall from heaven is used on pp, 141 and 158. 

0. W. 

4 


KeVORE AsLAX ; ETUMS HISTGRIqUES SUE. LK PEOPLE 
armexien. Nouvclle edition illustree par lea soins de 
Frederic Macler, Avec 16 pL hem t-exte. 9| x 7| ? 
pp. 339* Park : F, Geuthncr, 1938. 

The preface is dated 1908* and the fact that M. Macbr 
has contributed to tfiia new edition sixteen good full-page 
plates (chiefly palieagraphic and architectural) shows its 
value ; ifc is* however* a pity that the list of illustrations 
JBAS. iprn 1929. 26 
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(p. 335) is entirely wrong—only one of the sixteen will be 
found on the page indicated ; the original intention may 
have been to collect all the plates at the eud h and this would 
probably have been handier and cheaper, il- Arslan might 
verify the spelling of the name of the professor mentioned 
in the note to p. 21 "2, 

The book is written without any of that patriotic 
flamboyance sometimes seen in histories of all nations 
especially those which have suffered much; in fact the 
author acorns to take too modest a view of what his race 
has been and done. There are six chapters: I, The beginnings 
of the Armenian people ■ II. The Armenian Kings to the 
Accession of the Arsaeids (190 n,tt to a.jj. 193); TIT p The 
Arsacids of Armenia (ajj. 193-297) ; W t The Christian 
Ary acids (A.l>. 297-128) ; V, Armenia under Byzantine, 
ftasaunid and Aral' rule ; YI a The Iingratida and Amo unis 
(a.d. 040 1050) t ending with the Dispersal. 

Such a compilation would have been the better for Jin 
index, a map and some sort of concise bibliography. It is 
a useful summary of what is known, but the rapid advance 
gI knowkdge t due to arrineological exp [oration, will soon 
render its revision desirable, particularly in the early chapters 
where the facts axe very doubtfully known. 

The author ins Ltd on the ill-will of Byzantium* due to the 
unorthodox form of Chriatianity adopted by the Armenians ; 
their neighbours the Georgians, however, have not in the 
course uf their history gained very much politically by 
remaining strictly orthodox and fidelity to the Eastern 
Church facilitated that Russian dominance* beginning with 
the nineteenth century* which only ended when the Powers 
recognised lhe de facto and d* jure independence of Georgia. 
The " orientation h ol Armenia and Georgia through the ages 
has been westward and research tends to justify this 
instinctive feeling of a Western origin and sympathy. 

0. W. 
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Paintiko en Islam : A Stoat or the Place of Pictorial 
Art a.\ Muslim Cultetke, By T. W- AkNoi o. 61 platen 
m x 9}* 0*foid + 192S + 

The 1 udv of Muslim painting is still in it> infancy. but it 
\?-i approaching adolescence. Persian. Indian, and Turkish 
paint mgs are mom valued by European collectors to-day 
tlinn ever before, to judge by saleroom prices, They are 
+ v>-n becoming popular, and the recent publication by the 
Studio of the reproductions. from, the great sixteenth 
century Nizami in the British Museum is still selling almost 
as well as a detective novel At least two ambitious books 
on the subject are promised iu the fairly near future, A 
genuine ad miration T in whort, is felt for this art, or at any rate, 
for two special forms of it Enjoyment of the gorgeous 
decorative splendour of the Persian romantic artists of the 
Timurid and Safavid periods is not diminished — perhaps 
rather the contrary — for modem taste, by the fact that they 
often deliberately avoided naturalism in colouring and 
expression ; while at the same time the delicate portrait 
and illustrative art, in quite a different manner, of the early 
Mughal period in India has only bo be known to appeal to us 
to-day as it did to Rembrandt and Reynolds. 

For this growing appreciation we are indebted, m far as 
this country is concerned, to a email and devoted band of 
interpreters, among whom Sir Thomas Arnold must take u 
leading place, lie is a scholar ns well as an eat him Last, 
and h thus able, in a difficult held of study, to avoid many 
of the traps which often catch the unlearned. In ut least 
two of the leading works on Muslim painting which have 
appeared in recent- years the authors have made mistakes 
of attribution from some of which the ability to read Persian 
would have saved them. Severn! of these have been pointed 
out by Sir ThnmtLs Arnold Mm self we remember hid article 
in the Burlington Magazine, for instance, on Riza 'Abba&i— 
though many others nw r ait rectification. AVe can certainly 
admire these paintings for their universal qualities, but for 
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their fuller understanding, fuller knowledge, based on scholar¬ 
ship and research, is necessary. 3ir Thomas Arnold is 
aware ol this, and all his writings on the subject bear witness 
to this consciousness. 

Paiwting in Ishm is the fmit of many years' research 
among the public and private collections of Europe, as well 
as of wide reading in many languages. The result is a tribute 
to the author's industry and insight alike. The object of the 
book is to indicate the place of painting in the culture of 
the Islamic world, and this general subject is attacked in 
a series of essays, treating, in order, of The Attitude uf the 
Theologians of Islam towards Painting, Difficulties in the way 
of the Study of Muslim Painting, the Origins of Painting in 
the Muslim "World* the Painters and their maimer of working, 
the Subject-matter of Mamie Painting, Religious Art* Ruraq 
(the Prophet's winged steed )* Portraiture* and the Expression 
of Emotion. There i& also a chapter ol biography, which 
show? how lamentably meagre is the surviving material cm 
the painter s lives. 

Never before has the general background against which 
Muslim painting developed been traced in such detail, and the 
hook gives a most vivid rmpreRsion of the difficulties with 
which the art hud to contend in the Muhammadan world, 
and of the strength of the artistic impulse which surmounted 
them. The theological prohibition of painting and sculpture, 
as a usurpation of the Creator's functions, arose originally 
from the Semitic aversion to idolatry: it was enforced with 
growing severity by ShPaka and Sunnis alike after the time 
of the Prophet and his immediate successor.?, and the result 
ia that Muhammadan painting is really not Muhammadan 
at all, or hardly at oil. That is to say, it was, from the first, 
almost exclusively secular, and such religious art as there 
was came into existence in spite of the condemnation of 
the teachers of the faith, and represents rather a spirit of 
artistic sell-express ion that refused to be repressed t han & 
normal outcome of the religious life of Islam It is father 
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extraordinary, in the circumstances., that the painters should 
have dared T as they occasionally did, to depict the holy 
persons of the faith p and even the Prophet himself, though 
religions art naturally suffered lor its audacity, and it shows 
no continuity of development. Nevertheless* the chapter 
which Bir Thomas Arnold gives to religious art is one of Me 
best. 

Another extremely interesting chapter is that on the Origins 
of Painting in the Muslim World. The Arabs, ns would have 
been expected* contributed little to the tradition, which owed 
its inspiration to artists of subject races, Christian, SasaLtian, 
and Manic Lean, while* later, Chinese and Mongolian influences 
impressed themselves strongly and enduringly; There can 
be no doubt r however, that it was the native artistic genius of 
Persia, inheriting, with a remarkable continuity in difference, 
from Busan inn beginnings l hat determined the character of 
the art at its zenith. Limited in scope* just as Persian 
poetry is limited—though the limits were different, mysticism, 
for instance, is hardly hinted at in painting—it nevertheless 
has unique ami charming qualities, and it cannot be neglected 
by any, even if the romantic spirit makes no appeal to them* 
who would understand the genius of a pre-eminently artistic 
nice. The character of the art underwent a change when it 
was grafted on to that of India ■ it lost in colour and com- 
posit ion, but gained in humanity, returning to earth from 
a world of dreams. The present work is not much 
concerned, however, with Indian paintings 

The book is beautifully produced, paper and type are of 
the linest, and the sixty-five carefully selected illustrations 
(eight, of them in colour) reflect the highest credit on all 
concerned. There is nut space here to go into much detail* 
but among the most interesting, if not the most beautiful* 
may be mentioned the series ol examples of similar types 
in Christian and Muslim MSB. (Plates YJJI and IX] and the 
religious paintings generally. The rare Nativity of Jesus 
(XXV), illustrating the Kuranic version of the story, provokes 
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speculation as to the precipe coniu'ctinn (for a connection 
of some sort there must surely be} between thin story, that 
of the birth of AppUo t as told in the Homeric hymn, and that 
of the birth of Buddha. 

J. V. 8, Wilkinson. 


The Poems hk Nizami. Described by Laurence ElnygN. 

15' x 10* The Studio, Limited, London. 1^28, I541n h 

It would be difficult to prairie thin look too highly. The 
scries of sixteen beautiful plates, reproduced in facsimile from 
a Persian manuscript of the Ehfttnm of lire great Nizami, 
justly described by Dr. F. B, Martin sis “ the finest sixteenth 
century Persian manuscript in existence is a delight to 
the eye ; and Mr, Laurence Binyoifs comments on these 
pictures ami on Persian pictorial art m general h lire, as might 
have been expected p an aid to the understanding. 

The student of Persian painting is, as Mr. Bin yon explains* 
at a serious disadvantage owing to the inaccessibility of 
examples of the art, most of which are hidden away in 
valuable manuscripts, far beyond the resources of the ordinary 
student, ami for the most part to be found only in museums 
and great libraries, ’where, for obvious reasons, they cannot 
be subjected to promiscuous handling. The publication 
of such works as this will go very far towards removing Jiis 
disability. 

Chinese influence is conspicuous in the best Persian 
paintings, among which those reproduced here must be 
numbered, China is regarded, in Persia, as the motherland 
of the pictorial art, whence Persian painters are proud to 
draw their inspiration. It would lie presumptuous in the 
present writer to add anything to Mr. Bmyons masterly 
appreciation of Persian painting, or to his account of the 
leading masters, but he warmly commends both to nil students, 
who, by studying them in conjunct ion with the examples 
selected by Mr. Binyon, will be enabled to acquire a very 
good grounding in his subject- 
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Perhaps the most pleasing of these pictures tire those 
in which landscapes are accessory to the figures. In these 
the convention of the high horizon will he noticed. Plate \ II, 
illustrating Shtrin bathing, surprised by Khiismv, hi singularly 
attractive, owing to its wonderfully delicate representations 
of foliagi 1 . Of the individual figure* non''' cun compare with 
that of the victor in the Physicians" Duel, The fkiidiah glee 
apparent in his face is a fine study in expression. 

Mr. Bin yon describes the preparations of the paper for 
the Ij rush I «y polishing it with an cgg-chuped crystal, but it 
was not For the brush alone that this preparation was necessary. 
The Persian calligrapher requires a smooth and polished 
surface for the exhibition of his art, and calligraphy, in the 
estimation of Persians* occupies among the arts a position 
little, if at all, inferior to that of painting. 

It was desirable that the student of art should know some¬ 
thing of lhe literary work on which all this art- hfis been 
lavished* A pedant might easily have been betrayed into 
prolixity on the subject of the Five Foe ms, but Mr. Binyou 
has avoided thi* snare. He has given so much of their 
purport as will enable the render to under stand the artists 
themes, mid he has said neither too much nor too little. 
The book is excellent in nil respects. 

WonsEUEV Haig. 


A History of Persian [Navigation. By HlnT UasaNj 
B.Sc.. B r \r (Cantab ), 10J x B- London; Methuen 

and Co, t Ltd., 1928. 

In this admirably produced and beautifully illustrated book 
the author seems to have set himself the difficult task 
of proving that the Persians are a maritime nation. At the 
end of the book he is constrained to admit that it is only the 
coastal Persian who takes kindly to the sea, and that the 
inhabitant of the great inland plateau is a landsman pure nod 
simple. This is, of course, what we should expect, but the 
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admission gives the whole case away, for Persia's coastline—- 
the northern shores of the Gulf and part of the Sea of ‘Oman, 
and the southern shores of the Caspian—is so scanty that her 
coastal inhabitants bear an infinitesimal proportion to the 
whole population uf the country. The book displays great 
industry and research} which, indeed, are necessary to him 
who would prove the Persian to be a seaman. It also contains 
some irrelevant matter, The legendary accounts of naval 
operations, for instance, are so confused and contradictory 
that it is only by referring them to a former geological age that 
it is possible to explain theiu. The Persian’s claim to seaman * 
ship must, however, l>e examined by the light of history, 
not by that of geology. The author cites the power and 
influence of the Achuemenians and the explorations of Darius 
as evidence of Persian seamanship, but the explorations of 
Darius were carried out by the Greek Seylax, and naval 
operations in the Mediterranean by non-Persian subjects of 
the Great King. Among the 1207 triremes in the (feet. of 
Xerxes there was not a single Persian ship. Had Mr. Had! 
IJasan been better acquainted with naval history ho would 
have found little to support his theory in the fact that the 
four admirals were Persians, and that foreigners held no post 
higher than vice-admiral; for in that age, and for many 
centuries later, admirals and captains were more often soldiers 
with no knowledge of the sea than sailors, It was their business 
to direct or lead the fighting men, it was that of the vice- 
admiral or the master to direct the navigation of fho ships. 
The manning of the ships also indicates the Persian's dislike 
of the sea. Each had a native crew of 200 men, and carried 
thirty Persian marines. That is to say, the native crews 
propelled and steered the ships, the Persians were merely 
fighting men. The bridge over the Hellespont and the Athos 
canal were proofs of engineering rather than of naval genius 
They were not naval operations, but the devices of landsmen 
to avoid the perib of the aea T 

Coming to the history of navigation in Susanian times 
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Mr. Hid! TIusllll too readily assume that the ships in the 
expedition against the Himy antes were worked by Persian 
crews. From the allotment of no more than a hundred 
Persians to each ship it would appear more probable that the 
vessels were troopships manned by Arab Bailors, Again, there 
is no evidence that the ShlrazI " T emigrants to the East Coast 
of Africa were sailors. It is equally likely that they were 
adventurers or colonists carried in Arab ships. The statement 
that '* the SftBttniaa navigator was essentially a merchant.” 
begs the question. Persian merchants have not been back¬ 
ward in braving the perils of the sea in pursuit of their calling, 
but it is not dear that they were in the habit of navigating 
the ships in which they and their goods were carried. Again* 
it does not follow that been use Bahrain was subject to Persia 
and l Oman “ was not destitute of a Persian population s \ 
11 the Persian Gull and the Arabian Sen were exclusively 
Persian. 7 * The names of the gasatiian king’s jtiarzuhan# 
prove that they were not Persian in population* wherever 
their political allegiance lay. 

There dues nut seem to be sufficient evidence to prove that 
the Persians were the pioneers of maritime comniurncatiun 
with China. Even if it be granted that Persians appeared in 
China before the Arabs, we have uu proof, as the author is 
constrained to admit, of the priority oi Fersian travel foj stfs. 
There was an overland route to Mongolia and China, as 
Persians of & later generation were to learn to their cost. 

Bcfenmees to river navigation and to expeditions to 
HurniuZj only seven miles distant from the mainland, are 
beside ihe point, except as an indication that the author is at 
a loss lor evidence to support his theory. It may, however, 
be remarked that the Safavida were unable to expel the 
Portuguese from Hurniuz without the help of an English fleet. 

Hie population of the Gull is, as all who have visited its 
shores know, mixed. It has probably always been mixed, and 
the element in it which loves the sea haa probably always been 
as it is mm t the non-Pordan element. 
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It is not dear why the hi*to ruins mentioned by the author 
in kis preface should have Keen biassed- It will need much 
stronger evidence than he has been able to collect to convict 
them of bias. 

Wolsklmy IIam* 


The Modern Crm Law of China, Part I. By V, A. 

Rlvranovsky, Professor of the Harbin Faculty of Law. 

Harbin : Printed by “ Zuriu 1 ftkvn&uiiyii. 1927. 

At the present t-itne law in Chinn. Imth criminal and civil, 
is a subject of immediate importance in view »£ tlie question 
of eTtra-temkiriaUtg^ on the abolition of which China 
naturally lays great- stress. Any work, therefore, which helps 
to throw light on the present position of law in China cannot 
fail to lie of great interest to all foreigners wto have hitherto 
enjoyed the privilege of extra-temtomlity. With regard to 
criminal law, as the author points out, the old coda of the 
Gh'rng Dynasty, the Ta Clrimj LU LL which was translated 
into English by Staunton in 1810 and into French by 
Father Benin is in 1823-4, was repealed, so far as its provision* 
dealing with crime are concerned, by the temporary criminal 
code of 1912* But, as has been laid down by the Supreme 
Court of China, " though the laws of the Ch"mg dynasty are 
<£ called ‘ The Penal Code r t they contain besides properly 
""criminal provisions, a considerable number of provisions 
M relating to civil and commercial matters, 1 * and those provisions 
have not been repealed but arc still regarded as in existence, 
a ml form part of the material which hog to be considered in 
a study of the modern civil law of China. In addition to the 
provisions of the so caller] fiS Penal (Me ++ dealing with civil 
niatterF, the author has availed himself of the following 
materials r which he says r make it possible to give a 
systematic outline of the Cli in esc civil laws at present 
44 in force Pf : — * 
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(1) Special taws and regulations issued during the lust ten 
yearn, eg. “Mining Interposes Regulations, 19H \ 4A The 
Law of Copvriglit, 19 Uj ’V “ The Trade Mark Law and 
Regulations, 1923 

( 2 ) DraE civil code which has keen published, but which 
still awaits a complete translation. 

(3) Summary ul the derisions ol the Supreme Court, 
1912 18: Supplement. 1919-23 The summary has been 
translated Into French by Professor Jean Escarra under the 
title Rereuil dea &>tiunairrx tlr kt Jurixprmktw <■■■■' hi f 'our 
Supmm de in rtjmbliffUi? de Chine ra mature r M'lte et t"iM- 
m&eiakit 1012-18. 2 t 1924-0) and partly into English by 
Sir. F. T. Cheng, under the title The Chines Supreme 
Court Decision* t 1923. 

The Supplement hat been translated into Russian by 
Messrs* Gtemboyeff and Ouspenski, but lias not loeen. 
published. 

lii addition to the above materials. the author has also 
studied the works in European languages on Chinese civil 
law, which he states ** are rather lew and do not give a proper 
*■ notion of the at at? of that law "" He mentions the names of 
Pore Hoang, Franke. Jainieson .Bryan andMolfendorf,but those 
who, like the writer, have studied the w r orka of those named by 
him as well as the well-known work of Parker, whom he does 
not even mention, will certainly not agree with his disparaging 
criticism of their labours. Isotwithstonding his poor opinion 
of them, he does not hesitate to make use of Jamieson s 
translations from the Tn Ch^in# Lit Li t which appear in hks 
excellent work on Chinese Family and Commercial Law ! 

Professor Rissanoviiky has made good use of the materials 
he has used* smd has produced a work which cannot fail to 
be of assistance to those who are interested in Jaw in China. 
Tiie two sections dealing with Family Law and the Ijiw* of 
Succession ate especially interesting, 

"Hie English text, which is a tmusktion from the Endian 
edition of 192G P and seems to be a good one, has not a few 
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misprints and mis-spellings which should be corrected in a 
future edition. 

It would greatly enhance the value ol the work if the 
Chinese test were given us well a a the translation from it into 
English, 

J. H, S. L. 


The Gedroe Etr&ioREOFOinjos Collection. Catalogue of 
the Chinese and Corean Bronzes, Sculpture, Jades, 
Jewellery, sind Miscellaneous Objects. By W. Perceval 
Yetts. Vol. I: Bronzes, Ritual and other Vessels, 
Weapons, etc. Ernest Benn, Ltd., Bouvcrie House, 
London, 1929. 

With this volume, under the expert guidance of Mr. Yetts, 
is presented the first, instalment of the treasures of the 
Eumorlopoiilos Collection not included in the Ceramics, 
Frescoes, and Painting?. 

No doubt the resthetic challenge, the appeal to the eye, 
of the objects pictured and described in the Plates and 
Catalogue of Vol. I, will be less to the majority of connoisseurs 
than was that of the scries of Ceramics with their engaging 
charm of colouring and of form. But to a minority of 
collectors and students there lies within the sections of thin 
catalogue material splendidly illustrated, anil introduced 
and explained by a cautious but masterly hand, which is 
bound to prove invaluable to them, and fruitful. 

The scheme of the present volume is as follows. After 
a Foreword by Mr, George Euraorfupoulus describing bow, 
when, and under what circumstances this part of his collection 
came to be made, and a short Preface by the Editor, we have 
in succession one page of Chinese dynastic periods ; next a 
long essa^ of some S2 pages on Inscriptions on Bronzes 
(but it is really much more than that); then a short study 
of the technique of bronze casting, 6 pages ; this is followed 
by 12 pages devoted to the Classes and Uses of Ancient 
Veasels. After thin we have the actual Catalogue itself. 
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fillin g 17 pages, This is succeeded by a peculiarly valuable 
Bibliography of Works* Chinese, Japanese, and Western, 
dealing with the subjects discussed. It will prove ol the 
greatest value to the smallest number—if I may put it so — 
and fills 11 pages. The reader can cast one shuddering glance 
at a finely printed list in Chinese characters of Chinese and 
Japanese Works, and then comes an Index to the Text. 
The rat of the volume is occupied by the 75 superb plates. 

The Catalogue is very cautious in attributing dates, and 
no piece in the collection is assigned to an earlier time than 
the Chou dynasty. 

These plates, many of them rendering in beautiful tints 
the present aspect ol the massive bulk of the originals, suggest 
something {no it seems to me) that eludes us, Why, for 
instance, dn they from time to time recall or anticipate the 
strange ideals of Scythian or Siberian culture 1 Again, 
the very skilful decorative treatment of bronze surfaces* 
lias it been really understood said explained by the Chinese 
exponents of the Ilan and later times, or have they read into 
it a didactic symholism of their own, but perhaps alien to the 
primitive art of which these vessels seem a matured and final 
expression % 

And that leads on to another topic. T mean the nature 
of the writing that many of them display. This has been 
moat searchinglv examined by Mr Yetis m his Introductory 
essay on Inscriptions on Bronzes, which could quite justly 
have been headed On Archaic Chinese Writing- The writer 
seems to have spared no 3 jams in magtering the existing 
relevant literature, Including the most recent Chinese and 
Japanese. To it he has applied a fresh mind and a sound 
judgment* and what I would particularly point out, since it 
will not be so obvious to all, is the rare merit of his numerous 
illustrations in the text derived from the collection and 
elsewhere. These illustrative copies of inscriptions are of 
admirable fidelity, and could only have been executed by one 
who is both an artist and a specialist in this branch of inquiry. 
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Figures 3 2 and —very dissimilar in mannerism—are two 
I should appeal to to justify what has been said above. 
These reproductions of an ancient script are not, like the 
modem Chinese texts at their sides, matters of course ns it 
were! but are truly works of art. 

Possibly the author an his enthusiasm fur his subject 
has gone here and there into too great detail. Even a student 
hardly needs to be dragged into the dusty recesses uf the 
chmn rhu controversy* to which most of p. 7 is devoted. 

Another group of doubt* and difficulties is presented by 
the different terms lined in Chinese literature fur the various 
vessels of capacity and otherwise required in the service of 
ancestral worship. These point* are fully gone into in tin* 
section on Classes and Uses nf Ancient Vessels. Dismissing 
one ol thes^e types* hitherto known as lui, or container of 
cereal?, Mr. Tetts puts forward the arguments of a Jiving 
Chinese Jinthor who maintains that this term is a misnomer 
and that thft real name should Ise chin (or and Lircept* 
them. 

In tc-miiriating this notice on the initial volume of Lhk 
part of the collection. I cannot, refrain from making an earnest 
appeal, to whatever quarter it should be directed, regarding 
that part of the Introduction headed Inscription on Bronzes, 
For student* of Chinese Mr, Yetts essay will be not merely 
valuable, but indispensable. But, an things are now, it will 
be to all intents and purposes inaccessible. Few scholars 
and still fewer students can buy books costing £12 l£s, 
a volume. And a sepulchre may be beneath a splendid 
mausoleum, but it remains a tomb notwithstandiiif. 

The only erratum I have noted is that the Bronzes A. 134 
to 139 are all on Plate LXY1I, not LXYI, as printed in the 
Catalogue. 


L. C. Hopkins, 
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General Meetings oi 1 the Society 
15/A January 


lord Ronald* hay, Prudent, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society:— 


Mou.lv i Faizfmd ALi. 

Mines GhuLsru JQanj Buig, 

Mr. Hariri La II Gupta. 

The Iter. LL Hems, S,J, 

Mr. Mohammad Ishaq uc, 

Mr. Mohammad Unwar-ul- 
Bakk. 

Mr, Abdul Mfihrt. 


Mr, Sell] G, Modi. 

Mr. EadUka Karsyaa Mathur. 
Mr. M. L. Mot ml. ' 

The Eev. J. P. NaLsL 
Mr. Sundar Lai BinghaL 
Kaja £ri Ravi Sher fcSinghjb 
Raja of Kaisia. 


Eighteen nominataonfi were approved lor election at the 
next General Meeting. 

Mr. D- HaroOurt Kitchen read a paper on AA The Begu Races 
of the Eastern Sudan \ of which an abstract is appended. 


Abstract of Lecture 
The Rcga Raws of the Eastern Sudan 
The Begs races of the Eastern Sudan inhabit au area 
bounded roughly by the tropic on the north, latitude I5 Q on 
the south, the Red Sea in the east, and the Kile and Atbnra 
in the west. Their chief representatives are the Bis harm r 
Had end oa, and Beni Amir. They are distinguished by their 
long hair, bushy above the temples and tied into plaits and 
ringlets below ; they lead a nomadic life and are very warlike 
ami independent. Anthropological evidence shows fairly 
clearly that they are aboriginals. During the insurrection of 
the Sudanese tribes under the Ms hill they came Into conflict 
with Egyptian and British troops on the Bed Sea Coast and 
excited great admiration lor their aggressiveness and fcarless- 
nezei- Kipling has immortalized them as the " Fuzzy-wuzzy - 
The Bisfornn inhabit the vast desert plain between the 
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Nile and the Red Sea ; they are the biggest Bern tribe and are 
chiefly known for their magnificent camels, which are the 
best riding-camels in Africa, They track 1 to a certain extent 
with Upper Egypt- The Abah&a live oil the Kile itself eltuI are 
more or less settled. They have always maintained an undcr- 
Btiuiding with the Guramment and liavetlms kept asuperioritv 
oyer the more miincmii* Bis harm. They are good policemen 
and soldiers, and alt hough they have a dubious reputation 
keep good faith if duly paid. They were invaluable during the 
troeonquest. The Hadetidna and Unuir-ar live in the Red 
Sea Hills and the former come hs far 3011 th as Kasaala, They 
have the same characteristics ns the Bichurin, hut are more 
of mountaiiieent and stay more in one place, On the East 
Baraka they have built, villages and become cultivators. 
The B&n Jmir live mostly in the Italian colony of Eritrea ; 
about half of them apeak Tigre, a dialect akin to AxnJiark, 
blit are nevertheless of pure Begu stock. Cither smaller 
groups are the Arteiga, Aishraf, SamarindiHib and Btihwib. 

The language, Ti-bdawyi, bears no perceptible relation 
to any other tongue spoken in Africa. Its agglutinative 
syntax makes it difficult to acquire ; rebitivcSj conjunctions, 
and prepositions are expressed by throwing the fluburdinatc 
sentence into an adjectival form. The verba are conjugated 
in a manlier reminiscent of Semitic languages, but there 
the resemblance stops. 

The nomad Begs are likely to retain their manner of life 
indefinitely, but those who have settled may find themselves 
pusilffi HKidu by more industrious people. It happens that 
touch of their bud is capable of growing valuable cotton, EUid 
ie also ou the main route of the Eausaa pilgrims from Nigeria 
to Mecca ; Hatissa settle freely in fertile parte of the Sudan 
and ore industrious and expert cotton cultivators, The 
exception to the general mediocrity of the ik'ga as settled 
citizens is provided by the Halenga, who live in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Kassalu and are well reported on by their Governor. 
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12/A February 

Public School Gold Medal Presentation 

At u meeting of the Society on 12th February, the President, 
the Lord Bonaldskay, presented the Public School Gold 
Menial to Mi. A. J. Hobson, of the Nottingham High School 
Hit said: I aru afraid we cannot. congratulate ourselves 
upon the interest which is at present being taken in our Indian 
Empire amongst our public schools, judging from the amount 
of competition the Gold Medal attracts. Fox some years past- 
the number of essays which have been sent in for competition 
has been unpleasantly email Last year no essays were 
received, amd this year only four have been sent in. I some¬ 
times foci inclined to exclaim in the words of tin? kLe Lord 
I'uxzon : " r Ols, how many people in this country know of or 
care about British dominion in India : and yet it is the 
miracle of the age l" If wo cannot congratulate ourselves 
upon the amount of interest which is token In the Indian 
Empire, we can at least congratulate Nottingham High School 
upon providing us with a scholar ’who has written an admirable 
essay. The period chosen was that of Lord Cornwallis. I think 
the essayist has been eminently successful in picking out those 
characteristics of Lord Cornwallis which enabled him to 
carry through Ins great and onerous duties with such success. 
Mr, Hobson has said much upon the internal reforms which 
were brought about under Lord Cornwallis' administration, 
and he has very' properly laid special stress upon the changes 
which Lard Cornwallis introduced in the conditions of public 
service in India ; notably upon his arrangements for civil 
servants receiving adequate remuneration in lieu of their 
taking part in trade, a practice which had led, as we all know, 
to great abuses. The essayist has also very naturally made 
considerable reference to the Permanent Settlement in Bengal, 
which, if it was not Lord Cornwallis 1 idea, at any rate received 
Ms sanction, T he re are many opinions as to the wisdom of 
the Permanent Settlement. I notice that the essayist skates 
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rather delicately over that particular piece of ice. He leaves 
it at this; that the Permanent [Settlement at any rate main¬ 
tained Bengal as the wealthiest province of the Indian Empire. 

1 am nut sum that I can agree with him altogether in that 
view. T think the wealth of Bengal, such as it. is, has been 
due very largely to the great investment of British capita] 
and enterprise in that country and in particular in the two 
great industries of jute and ten. It is a rather interesting 
fact that It was only one nr two years after Lord Cornwallis 
left India thnt Dr. Roxburgh first brought to the attention 
of the authorities at home the possibilities of Indian jute 
as a commercial product* We all know what an immense 
industry has grown out of such small beginnings. Before 
the war th^ exports of manufactured jute from Bengal were 
valued at something like £10*000.000, and in one of the years 
of the war they reached the high figure of £37,000,000* The 
tea Industry is responsible for exports tu different parts of the 
world valued at something like £10^000,000 a year. It is enter¬ 
prises such as these which are responsible, 1 think, for the 
wealth of the Presidency of Bengal. Recently when I was 
Governor I found the Permanent Settlement a considerable 
hindrance to urgently needed developments. When the 
Meaton Committee formulated a scheme for the readjustment 
of financial relations between the provinces and the Central 
Government, it left the provinces, as their chief source of 
revenue, the land tax. That may have been a very excellent 
proposal from the point of view' of those provinces which are 
not burdened with a Permanent Settlement, but in Bengal 
we were not so fortunate. Land revenue has not been growing 
as elsewhere from the great successive rises in the value of 
land under settled government which boa been going on for 
one and a quarter centuries, and consequently the Govern¬ 
ment are unable to secure any of those increases which axe of 
such service to other provinces, 

Sk William Poster, one cl the examiners for the Fund, 
said that he supposed he had been asked to speak rather 
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thiin his colleagues of the judging committee, because he was 
familiar with the eircumstanpefl in which the Gold Medal was 
founded nearly a quarter of a century ago. The President 
had voiced their general jrgrrt that it had not been a greater 
success in producing a larger Dumber of competing essays ; 
while one of the chief features of the original scheme had not 
hecn carried out at all. The late Sir Arthur Wollaston. to 
whum the cn-'lit of founding the scheme and collecting the 
money for the establishment of the Fund was due* was anxious 
to correct* the general ignorance of the British schoolboy as 
regards Indian history and geography by arranging that the 
chief public schools should provide a coarse of lectures nn those 
subjects. It was anticipated that the boys would send in 
essays and that the best of these would he selected for unb- 
rmt’^ion to the Medal committee. The head masters, however, 
while in cordial sympathy with the objects in view, said that 
time could not possibly l*e given in tlie crowded curriculum 
for the at-purate and special study of Indian history : they 
muat lie content for it to come into general courses p such as 
modem English history, in which it was impossible to omit 
outstanding events in connection with the British Empire in 
the E;isf r They said that all they could do was to introdnee 
Indian subjects into the school debates p place suitable books 
in their libraries* and encourage the boys to write essays 
thereon. So the Public School Meda], instead of being the 
apex of a series of competitions, had to be merely a prize for 
the beet essay sent in from the public schools. While they 
regretted tliis^ they had to recognise that they bud received 
very much support, from the head masters of some of the most 
important public schools in the country. It was true that no 
essay was submitted iu 1927, but he thought that that was 
due to on unfortunate choice of subject. Altogether twenty - 
three competitions hod been held, and in these Eton bad taken 
the Medal five times. It was particularly appropriate to recall 
that fact that afternoon* since fjord Cornwallis himself was a 
pupa 1 at Eton, and there got a knock on one eye that made bun 
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squint for Ike rest of bis life. The t wo Wellesleys wore at Eton, 
ansi also Lord Irwin t the press 3 nt Viceroy. Merchant Taylor 
School had tied with Eton with five successes. Denstone 
had won the medal three times, and Westminster twice, 
Harrow was rather behind in the eojnp.-tjtion, but perhaps, 
having given Lord Ronaldaliay to India, they thought they 
had done their part. Nottingham High School with this 
vear T s success had had the medal twice. Rugby, Dulwich f 
Marlborough, Shrewsbury, and Bishop's- Stortlord were each 
represented on the list. This year there were four essays sent 
In from Eton, Marlborough, Exeter High School, and the 
winning school. The level or ability waa high, and in one of 
the essays-—not the winning one -there were some brilliant 
passages with which the examiners were duly impressed until 
they discovered, that they had been taken straight from a 
textbook. 

Lord Ronaldflhay then presented the medal to Mr. Hobson, 


The General Meeting followed : 

Lord Ronaldfihay, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society :— 


Sheikh Md. Abdullah, 

Khan Sahib C. Nahi Ahmnd. 
Dr. Purna Oopal Baku. 
Pandit R, M. Bhagarfc. 

Mr, Chartm Jiva* 

Maulvi Feroz-nd-dim 
Mr. Radiia Krishna tJod. 
Mr. Popotlal D, Kora, 

Mr. Edward Khiri Manage 
Mr, Wall Md. Naiyar. 


Miss Lachhi Rai Jagoomal 
Narsmu- 

Mw Sit* Bai Jagooma] 
Narfiitin. 

Dr. Lai Da.-tur Cutset]! Puvry. 
Mr. Jwabi PmsatL 
Mr. T. S. B. Piliai. 

Sir. S. Y. Heza Rir.wi, 

Mr_ Thakur Jtudmsiuihn 
Toman. 

Professor Hutton Webster. 


Eleven nominations were approved for election at the nest 
General Meeting. 

Dr. Barnett read a paper ent itled “ The Genius : A study m 
Indo-European Psychology . 11 
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Dr. Gas ter joined in the discussion that ensued. Tho 
following is an abstract of the paper:—- 

The Genii of the Romans and the corresponding tutelary 
spirits worshipped by rise Greeks, forming n proletariat of 
the goie* nre survivals from the old IE. conception of the 
wars of the gods ns powers of light against the powers of 
darkness. The original picture is most fully preserved in the 
A vesta, where the Frundis appear as tutelary spirits of every 
being and class of being in the Order of Light, warring in 
hosts as the rank -.nut-rile of the gods against the forces of 
dnrkncFs and evfl f and enabling the creation of Ahum to 
proceed on its beneficent course. Their activities in bringing 
fertilizing ruin and river-waters, in bestowing offspring, and 
in beating diseases sire especially noteworthy* In all but one 
of the PravaSis' functions the MarutR of Vedic religion are 
remarkably similar, indeed to a large extent identical s as is 
shown by analysis of their cults; but the Marute do not 
pmsent a pumlid to Lb e iitdi i■ idual Krnv-i s i Thi s gap ia ii lied 
by the In late Vedic and Upamsadie thought we 

find a Furusa or spirit dwelling in the universe as a whole* 
Pumps of various departments of nature (also styled demtax), 
and the microcosmic Purusa residing in the heart of every 
being, which the L T panisuds deliberately confuted with 
A l man and Brahma, Real I v the individual Furusa come* 
spends to the Avestic Fmva&i* and Atman to At. tirvuin 
Traces of the connection of Manus with Purusns survive. It 
may be inferred that the old Guardian Genii of the Indo- 
Aryaiia included both Futu^ub and Mamts, together with a 
large number of miscellaneous tutelary spirits attached to 
places, trees* etc., which have in the main survived (with a 
considerable admixture of aboriginal deities) in the modern 
dccfltfLs of India. 

20 fA February 

At a Joint Meeting of the Society and the Central Asian 
Society held at the Royal Society of Arts* Lord Lamington 
presiding, Professor J. G, Andersaon. Keeper of the F+ast 
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Asiatic Collection at Stockholm, gave a lecture ou “The 
Highway of Europe and Asia E, f illustrated by lantern slides, 
of which the following is an abstract:— 

Thr Highway of Europe a no Asia 

Dr r Anile resell opened his lecture by saying chat he was 
aware that in certain quarters exception was taken to the 
u.se of the word Eurasia as a scientific term, but that lie and 
many scholars felt that the term was a useful one as 
emphasizing the unity of the two continents and the fact 
that there had been an interchange of cultural influences 
between them from the earliest period across the great belt 
of steppe country, which ran East and West roughly speaking 
from Manchuria to the Baltic and Hungary, and which he 
h a il vent med to ca IJ the ** High way of E mas i& 7 \ He ] iro posed 
in hits lecture to deal with dome classed of ardiseclDgieal 
evidence lor the existence of the- highway. 

The first class contained those objects which were commonly 
known to the learned world as " Scythian bronzes These 
objects, which first became known in large quantities in 
South Hussia in the arena North of the Black Sea, possessed 
a very distinctive style. The main feat ures of the designs 
were animal forms, frequently interlaced and more or less 
conventionalized. The animala represented were those 
characteristic of the steppe country f the fox, the deer, the ulk s 
the goat, and so on, Similar bronzes had been known to 
native Chinese arcbasotagistB lor some time past, by whom 
they were regarded as typical specimens of Wesfetn barbarian 
art. logether with the bronzes in animal style were found 
knives of a peculiar shape, sometimes with a rattle in the 
purnmeh buckles and other small bronze objects. 

Aa long ago as 1885 Keinccke had noticed the resemblance 
of the bronze knife—hilts found in Hungary to the bronze 
knife-hilts of approxiniflftely the same age found in Honan, 
but the intermediate steps in the cultural chain had hitherto 
been lacking. However, archroological material had now 
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mv mmnTA fwij and it waa now possible to divide these bronzes 
^graphically into four groups according to their prove nance, 
vias. those coming from (1) the Euxine area. (2) an area near 
the Urals, (3) uu area in Southern Siberia, (4) a large area in 
North-West China and Inner Mongolia centring round 
dui-yimm All these areas lay on the Highway aitd r as might 
have been expected, the objects from the two central districts 
showed a pure and undiluted style while the objects from the 
Euxine showed traces of Creek and those from Snj-yuan 
traced of Chlnase influence. The term ft Scythian T * begged 
the question □£ the origin of the style and he therefore proposed 
that it should be called Ji the THuxiuiun animal style 

An interesting question wm the reason for the manufacture 
of these bronzes Were they made for purely artistic motives 
or were there some other reason ? He was inclined to think 
that Salomon Reinach T s discovery that the paleolithic 
cave-paintings of "Western Europe were primarily magical 
in nature was applicable to these objects. Some represented 
muting scenes and one in particular, which in form closely 
resembled a 44 hdton de command^ment 11 , showed an elk hind 
pursued by three males. He was disposed to think that the 
reason for their manufacture was at any rate partially magical 
and that their object was to ensure plentiful supplies of game 
and success in hunt ing. 

The date of the objects was generally regarded ns lying 
between, the 6th and 1st centuries b + cu* but there was one 
exceedingly interesting bronze mirror with a handle In the 
form of an animal in the Mnsce Guiniet in Paris which bore a 
Hsi-hsia inscription. If. as was alleged, by some authorities* 
the inscription was cast on the mirror, the style must have 
survived to the 12th or 13th Century a.d. 

Representations of the human figure were exceedingly 
rare in these bronzes, but one hud been discovered which closely 
resembles those rude stone funerary effigies known as 
44 babas Hr. Andoxsson showed a map of the sites at which 
such effigies ale found which demonstrated that they too 
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arc scattered along the Highway from Eastern Mongolia 
as far west as East Prussia, The halia# -were generally regarded 
as dating from the Christian era with the nuiximum period 
of development in about the seventh century and some 
survivals us lute as the thirteenth. 

He now proposed to retire a good deal further into the 
past and to discuss the question of + ' paint ed lottery Tl . Wares 
of this kind were eoimnoply regarded as being characteristic 
principally of the rhalcolithic peri oil of civilization, in par¬ 
ticular the fifth J fourth and possibly third millennium b>c* 

Such pottery was found over a wide area and, though there 
were marked variations in local characteristics there was 
sullicient family resemblance between the various fabrics 
to justify a belief ill relationship between T and possibly a 
common origin of, all the local techniques. Pottery of rhi^ 
kind had been found at Tripnlye on the Volga (with linked 
fabrics emending ns far Bouth even as Macedonia), in Meso¬ 
potamia at Jemdet Nasr, KJsh and Ur T in South-West Persia 
at Susa, recently in Korth-Wcftt Persia by Hr. Herzfcld, in 
Seiatan by Sir Aurel Stein, at A mm in Simian Turkestan 
by PumpelJy, and in Kansu and Inner Mongolia by himself. 

As regards the Chinese fabrics, there was no stylistic 
relationship between the painted pottery and that of the 
Chou Dynasty, the earkcM nat ive pottery previously known. 

His principal work in connexion with painted pottery in 
his I*et expedition bad been the excavation of a number of 
sites in a certain valley in Kansu which had been continuously 
inhabited since the neolithic age, and was a paradise for 
archeologists. In this valley he had found a whole series 
of dwelling and funerary sites and had succeeded in breaking 
them up into periods and finding a type site for each period. 

The dwelling sites were for the most part on isolated hills 
which had been cut away from the main body of the walls of 
the valley by river notion and had thus been made natural 
fortresses easily defensible. The burial sites, on the other hand, 
were generally on ledges or hill tops above the valley r in some 
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casts on iJie highest ground available for some distance round. 
In FoniE 1 eases it Lad been possible to Itnk dwiling and burial 
sites. 

The various styles of pottery were of course related but 
distinct and in many rases very beautiful both in .-hapc and 
in ornamentation. The funerary pottery was easily diet in— 
gmahuble from that for household use and was marked by the 
employment of a pnriicular pattern so distinctive that they 
used to rail it the J * death pattern ” (its principal characteristic 
Iveing an indented edge) and also of a particular colour, red 
ochre, which was apparently regarded all over Eurasia in the 
neolithic period as jx^Fe^iug valuable magical qualities of 
reviviJicfltiom The reason for this was no doubt the close 
resemblance of the liquid pigment to blood. 

An other comm on article of magical significance In the period 
was the cowrie shell and a number of these was also found 
m the graves, although they must have been brought all the 
way from the sea. The supply, however, must have been 
inadequate as a representation of the shell was another 
favourite decoration of funeraiy pottery. There were also 
certain other designs on this fabric, lor instance one which 
appeared to be a representation of a headless frog. 

The designs on domestic pottery were also beautiful but- 
quite distinct* 

Very nearly 200 skeletons had been discovered in connec¬ 
tion with this pottery and examined by export anthropologists. 
The type represented was uniformly Mongoloid. 

Before closing his lecture, l>r. Andersson said that, he wished 
f o show what appeared to la? evidence of the existence of the 
Highway in about 50*000 b,c.. and displayed a map of the 
sites at which the eggs of a particular species of gigantic 
extinct ostrich had been discovered. Four such sites were 
known all lying on the Highway. 

Mr. Claus on spoke : I do not think I need waste the time 
of the Societies by emphasizing the interest of Dr. Anders son s 
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discoveries, but T think there are some features of their 
importance to which we might tall attention. To the world 
at large the most important thing is that Dr. Andersson 
has broken the spell which hitherto has made it impossible 
to conduct archaeological exploration m €hina. It is well 
known that, as the Chinese philosopher Kai Lung once said, 
the difference between the Middle Kingdom and the outer 
barbarian countries is that whereas in the outer barbarian 
countries dragons indubitably do not exist, in China they do ; 
and there is a particular breed of generally friendly but 
potent Sally malevolent earth dragons which objects to 
arcbeoloipcal exploration and prevents the peasants from 
excavating the earth. But Dr. Audersson has exorcized the 
earth dragons, and will perhaps pass on the secret of how 
be baa done it to other professors. To us in the Royal Asiatic 
Society the interest in his work is that be hm at last given us 
some Link between nrchiBoIogy and history. There is a very 
extensive Chinese history of interchanges with these Western 
countries in the earlier periods, particularly from the 
Christian era onwards^ hat we have had nothing to pin it 
to the ground. We have got, nf course, a certain amount 
of collateral evidence, probably many of us ;tre familiar 
with the works of Je S&ussure, who I think has proved con¬ 
clusively that Chinese astronomy is closely connected with or 
derived from Iranian or Babylonian astronomy. When we 
talk of migration I think we have got to remember there are 
four kinds of migration on these routes* In the first case 
you may get a material object handed from one hand to 
another. Then there is the wandering artist who starts from 
one place and goes elsewhere. Then you get a style migrating, 
people of various countries getting a style from another 
area ; and finally yon get a whole people pulling up their 
sticks and moving across the country. These four imply 
different conditions* When an object or an artist moves, 
that implies roads and a settled country, "V\ btm a certain 
style is copied there is probably not a road. The people 
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aft* in contact with their neighbours ; but you do not copy 
something yourself when you com get the object itself Id any 
desired quantity. When a ’whole people move about It 
indicates that there is very little population in the a tea, 
because if many people li™3 there they would not be allowed 
to go through. Dr r Andersson hue covered such an enormous 
area nnd time that it is very difficult to sgv much about it. 
Ooing backwards I think we should agree that the Hsr-haia 
inscription hits nothing to do with the animal style. Moat 
people would ash “ Why don't yon read it and find it out 7 ” 
T t is n. sore subject, net. very much is known of HsI-haia. 
Then we go back to the Babas. Dr. Andersson said they are 
almost certainly connected with the Turks and I entirely 
agree : after all. they followed the route which the Turks 
followed, and “ Baba •' is a Turkish word meaning “ father 
Or it may have been balhctl 11 a funerary monument ”* They 
no doubt must have moved from east to west. When we come 
to the Eurasian animal style, of course that presents a rather 
more difficult problem : it may have moved from east to west, 
west to east, or started in the middle and gone both ways. 
1 should be very sorry to dogmatize myself—and I think 
anybody would be. It was not a Chinese style and must have 
started from somewhere other than the east end, I think it 
may very well have been connected with the Scythians, 
because the Iranians are the only people that we know of that 
ever moved from west to east in early periods: you get the 
Sogdians who started from Samarkand, and settled on the 
Chinese wall in the middle of the second century. I think that, 
perhaps, taking the animals and the astronomy together, 
there is something to be said for an eastern move. When we 
get back to the painted pottery 1 think none of us can say 
anything at present. It is far too early to dogmatize at alb 
All we can say is that there is a connexion, but what that 
connexion is I do not think we can say. 
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Uih March 

Professor Lnngdon, Vice-President, In t he dm ft 
I' hc- following were elected members of the Society - 


Mr. Pan] R. Cam 
Mr. Hjinfluehii Chandra 

ChaiidJmrr, JVT.A. 

Miss FItl i rJi E, Cteiutute. 

L.R.AM. 

Mr, C-bamihri Abdul Cham, 
Ft, A. 

Mr, M. N. Hast ml. 


Mr. H . Klian Moharoritfid. 

Mr. Peter Noble Scott. 

Mr. iS. S. rtan(iaawa[ni r 
Mr. S. Vadiveln. 

-dr. ilari Pal Yandmi, M. \ 
LLR. 

Mr. Rarn RafcJiie Aral 
Malliottm p B.A., LL.E. 


H^ix niiiiirs were laid before the meeting lor nomination. 
l>r. It. Campbell Thompson and Mr. K. W. Hutchinson 
lectured on their excavations on behalf of the British Museum 
at Nineveh “ tIie winter of 1937-8. These excavations, 
financed by the British Museum, Merton College, Oxford, 
the Percy Sladen Memorial Fund, and Dr. Thompson, were 
carried on for four months on rhe site of the Temple of Kabii, 
with the result that the clewing of the whole of the Temple 
cm its eighth century platform of unburnt bride was completed. 
This temple was discovered during the British Museum 
excavations of 1903-5, conducted by Dr. L. W. King and 
Mr, Campbell Thompson, and then part ly cleared, In Assyrian 
times it had been restored first in 788 B,a, the name of the 
original founder being now lost. In the seventh century its 

area was some 190 X 170 X 190 x 160 feet, and it consisted 

of a large inner courtyard of earth, doubtless partly used by 
the priests for their vegetable garden, and an outer recWptkr 
platform of hhn or unburnt brick, on which had been set the 
main buildings. These, however, being built also □! walls of 
unbnrut brick had vanished under stress of weather and the 
destruction of Kinevei in 612, but there were still left fl) the 
remains of a good limestone pavement of Sargon (7*>2-7G5 
B .c,j. almost every slab containing the whole or part of his 
inscription recording his restoration of the Temple, proving 
for long life, the welfare of his sec d, the destniction of his 
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enemies, and the pirtfperily of the crops ; (3) a well ninety 
feet deep and a latrine in the central court- both also containing 
Sargohs bricks ~ (3) a magnificent pavement some 200 ■: 15 
feet along the front, of the Temple, restored with inscribed 
slabs of Ashurbanipal, which were so numerous here and 
elsewhere t hat they must have originally numbered about 400 a f 
(!) the remains of four gateways, that on the north-east 
having a massive dub as threshold, also inscribed with Jargon's 
inscription. 

Beneath the long pavement was found a now prism of 
AdmrhanijMil in pieces, but nearly complete when put together, 
the text being an account of his various buildings, some of 
the matter old, but some new. From here. too. came a large 
piece of sculpture of Sennacherib's campaign in the marshes. 
L nfortimatdy only a [i ini ted number of cuneiform tablets 
™ discovered H so that the Library (which is well known to 
have existed) must have been long ago cleared out from the 
Temple, 

In another part of the site of Nineveh a smdagt resulted in 
the discovery of a house built by Sennacherib for his son, 
and about lour score pieces of historical prisms, and above aU 
a magnificent prism of Esarhaddon, perfect except where the 
pick struck it. 

During this hist week the excavators had the good fortune 
to come on the outer chambers of a palace of Ashurnafirpa] 
(ninth centmy u*c t ), the oldest known palace-site in 
Kouyunjik, with bricks of this king and his son Shalmaneser 
in place. In it was a large slab with ail inscription of Tukulti- 
Xinurta T the father of A-ihimmsLrpaI H and better still a 
beautifully written piece of tablet (in minute characters, 
almost fourteen lines to the inch) giving in semi-poetic style 
the history of Ashur-ubnlli^ and TiibuItL-Ximirta I and their 
troubles with the Kassitcs. 

It is this palace, practically virgin, which Dr, Thompson 
add Mr, Hutchinson hope to excavate next autumn, but it 
may take more than one season's work, as it lies twenty-six 
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feet below the level. It is hoped, however, that subscriptions 
may augment the auras in band sufficiently to allow of 
adequate exploratiou of this site which tuny contain material 
of great value, either in sculpture or cuneiform tablets. 
The lecturers have just brought out an illustrated book 
,1 Century of Exploration at Nituveh, published by Luzac 
and Co., 7s. W. n., describing the explorations made there 
from the time of Kich to the present day. It may be added that 
half of the edition is on sale at the British Museum, and the 
whole of the proceeds of all copies retailed actually at the 
Museum go to swell the funds o/the Nineveh excavations 
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ti rah maun, The Jaiininlya Text of the ArMhej&hirakniHPiu, 
A Legend fn juci the Tala-vatu ra. Ed. bv A. 0. Burnell. 
8i X 9. 8 X n, Mangalore, 1873. 1877. 1878. 

Bought from Carnegie Grant. 
Sara.swati Bhavana, Sludies* ed. by QoplHltka Kavirilja. Texts. 
No, 31 ? pi. 1-3, The Nyaya Siddh&ntA Mali!. 9 ;< 5|, 
AUahflbwIf 1927-8. From the Government of India. 

Schmidt, F r , Ante Pauli* LabeiBetzang u. koptine her Text. 

10 X frj. Leipzig, 1905, Bought from Carnegie Grout, 

— - Koptisch-&KiHti5olie Schri fieri. 9| x 7, Leipzig, 1905, 

Bought from Carnegie Grant. 
Schroder, P.. Bie phoniziAcke Sprache. 9 x 6|, Halle, 1869, 

Bought from Carnegie Grant, 
Sergeant. P. W., The Ruhr of Bafoda. 9 x ft, London, 1923, 
From an Admirer of Hie Work Done by H.H. The Maharaja. 
Sir Asutosb Mukerjeo Memorial Volume, ed. by J N, SamaddAt. 

H X 6|. Patna t 1920—8. From the Editor. 

Sir Edunmd Hamby; an autobiography. Introduction by I>. L. 

Murray, 9x1 London y 1928/ From the Publisher*. 
Smith : Margaret, Rahfa the Mystic eud ho? .Fello ^Saints in 
Islam. 9 x GJ, Cambridge, 1923. From the Publisher*. 
SpcWi, L. r Lioi fouillcu en Aaic Anterieuru a partir de 18-13. 

101 x 7, Liege , 1938. From the Author. 

Hri MhlaTiL Malayalarii Ser. No. 19, 20, BhAsha RhmaviLnaChampu. 
Sri ^ anchi Setti Lakshini her. No. 8., Rasa Vaiseshika Sutra. 
No r 9 P JyotHnika. No, 10, Vaidyanntha NllamegWa 
Tantra \ufcti \ ichara. Ed. by Sankara Manors. 91 x 8. 
TrivartdtJiTTj , 1928, From th? Government of Truvonc.oTe. 

S to in r Si r A I tinennnat Afil, 3 vela P text r 1 vol. maps L 1M x 1 j . 
„ fe/Wp. 193B, _ From the Gomnment of India. 

Struck, H. L. ± Grammat.ik des Biblisch-Aramaisclienj 6’^AuHngo. 

8J x 0. AhhwAtfi 1921. Bought from Carnegie- Grant. 

Subramanian, K. H rr The Maratha Rajaa of Tanjote n X 6 

6- 1 ■’(“* ™ 19 m *• , M . ., From fa Libor, 

Sudraka, Ihe Mptliolihakatika, ed. by Kumimth Pimluran^ 
Famk, 5tb ed, 9 x % Bombay, 1922. 

Bought from Camegie Grant. 
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Suniti Kumar Chatterjl, A Bengali Phonetic Header. 7| x 5. 

London r 1928, From the PubUskers. 

Stttendnmatli Sen. Military System of the Aiarathu^. 9 X 54. 

1928 t JVihct the Publishers. 

Suryvakumar Btmj&n, Early British Re Fat in us with A^Jtm P 

notes and bibliography. 104 x T, Shillong, 1928, 

F ram fki High Commissioner. 
SwynnirtoUp (L p Romantic Ta!e>, from she Pzinjab. collected and 
ed, III n.f trillions by Mool Chuud of Ultv&r. VoL 1 of a netv 
reiame. 8 x 5£. London, I92S. From lAe Publisher*. 

Tamil Lexicon, ToL 3 t Pfcs. 2-3. 11 X 8. Madras, 1928. 

From the Tamil Lexicon Commit fee, 
T&rakmtli GaiiguIL The Brothers from the Bengali of Svamalata, 
tr. by E. Thompson, The India Society. 10 x TJ, London, 
1320. Subscription . 

Tatt&iu, FL, The Ancient Coptic Version of the Boot h .f Job, tr. 

and ed, 9 x 0. London. 1816. Bought from Carnegie Grant. 
TfceodosEtiH and others, Saint Michael the Archangel: Coptic 
and other Texta, ed. by E. A T W. Budge. 12 x 0. London, 
IS 94. Bought from Carnegie Grout, 

Thompson, .1, E., The Civilization of ilm Mayas. Field Museum 
Anthropology Leaflet 25. 9 X 6. Chicago, 1927. Exchange, 
Toynbee* A. J., Survey of International Affairs 1926. 10 X 7- 
Landutt, 1928. From the Publishers* 

Trumpp. E., Das Mexatom des Pacudo^Epiphamu??. JEthio- 
piacher Text n. Uebersetzung. II x S. Mihlckm t 1802. 

Bought from Cor regie Grant. 

- Dor Kampf Adams, rethiopiacher Text hnraiisgegeben, 

l lt X 9. Af&ioAm R 1880. Bought from Carnegie Grant 
Tughru'L Specimen Academicurn con true us commentatiaiiem dc 
Tograji CarmiM, L. CL Pa tea it. 101 x 9. Trayeri ad 
tikmum t 1824. Bought from Carnegie Grant. 

Udbhahi, The KavyalankurH wingraha, ed. by Mkngeah RAm- 
krishna Tdang, 9x6. Bombay, 1915. 

Bought from Carnegie Grant* 
lilkmmiD, F., Instjtutkmes Linguae Samaritanae. 9 X 54 
Lipxiac, 1837, Bought from Carnegie Grant, 

l rqliiiurt : W. S. T The Vedfinta and Modem Thought. 9x6. 

London, 1928, From the Publisher#. 

Valentin, V,, Die Bildung de_s Coptischeo Xomtiw, II X ^ 
Gottingen, 1866. Bought from Carnegie Grant. 

Vonderhoydcti, M., La Barbaric Oriontale sous Ift dyiifi&tio des 
Beni>uT-Aflab 800-909, 10 x B. Paris, 1927.' 

From the Publishers- 

\ofitf 1 . Pore J., Catalogue de la Bibliotheque Byto-Ch a kh ' onne 
du convent de NotohDatne de* Sentences pres d\4|qos. 
10J x T. Paris, 1929. From the Publishers, 
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Wril Bx. Hie t-orr of the Maude Peoples, tr. by S. Khqd* Bukhsh. 
____ | UmvBraitj ci Calcutta, ft x 51. Bought from Carnegie Grant, 
Wilhelm, R., The Soul of China, the text tr, by ,T. II. Ri-ete, 
the poems by A, Wiley. 9x6. London, ' 

., , a „ . Front, the Publisher*. 

Wdfeideii, S. N., Tlie Prefix m- with certain Substantives in 
_ La i««®fie 4. 1928. 104 x 7*. From the Author. 

DD «' ' ■ ■ System for arranging Chinese CharaetotH. 91.. 
_ 3 g 5 ?**®'. 1&28. From the Publish™. 

Woolley, C. L„ The Sumerians. TJ X 5. Oxford, if>2,S. 

, From the Publishers. 

W Miner, A. C., Introduction to Prakrit, Sail ed, 9x0. 

( ■W.-rr/fo 1&28. From (he Publisher*. 

WortAhet, W. T„ Ambic-English Dictionary, 3rd ed., revised W 

v , ' 9 * 6 * ***> l9I3 < bought from Carut^ie Grant. 

Yazdunj, G„ ttfcndu. 8x54. Oxford, Id 29. From the Publisher*. 
lear Hook of Japanese Art, LG3T. I0| x 8. Tobjo, 1G2S. 

v' „ . , , From (Ac Publishers. 

V ear Book of Oriental Art and Culture, Ift24-5, ed, by A. Wole*. 

\ol. 1, Text. \ol 2, Plates, 13 x 9 ±. London, Ift 25 . 

v , , £ , . , , „ Bought from Carnegie Gmnt. 

, :^ 3 ’ 7 a n r] Economic Conditions m Modi &e vjiJ 

India. Jn Urdu* *J x bb Allahabad, lm, 

v . T , Fmm the Author* 

Yutj „ Nippon Shindo Ron. Tr. by A. P, .WcK.on7.1e 

71, L X Ttt u aml> C d ^l^ 28 ' From (he Publishers. 

/JH-lia IWHgrub, it bet's great Yogi Mitorepa flBW irduig t o 
“™ ft Dav,ft-SamirIiip-fl English rendering ed. hv W V 
7 9 j 6 * 1928 . Fnm the Publisher*. 

Gmmnmtik im christlichen 
Frtthmrttdiltef Ahhand. fur die Kundc des Morgen faurfes. 
Bd. 18 , Iso. 1. 10 x 6|. Leipzig, 1928. Exchange 


Will any member give or sell to the Society Bengal Past 
md Present, vol. H, pt. I, pf. ii, 3908, complete with coloured 
plate to pt. 1 . Title pages to both vok and the index, which 
wri 1 published in a supplement. 


Exportation of Manuscripts from Persia 

Libraries and private collectors of Persian and Arabic 
manuscripts may find this information useful. It is based 
oil personal experience. and Is concerned with the procedure 
of obtaining a licence for the exportation of MSS. from 
Persia, in accordance with the new rules. 

Every MS, f rare or common, valued at thousands of 
pounds, or worthless, is treated officially as an \tti^a T 
i.e. ‘"antiquity" if its age exceeds fifty years, 1 The licence 
for the exportation of a modem MR. may be obtained without 
any duties from the local branches of the Educational 
department- in every large town.- 

The licence for the exportation of MSS. which are older 
than 50 years requires special application to the Central 
udice of the Educational Department, to which the MSS. 
theniaelvcs must be submit fed. They may be handed over 
to the local branch of the Ma'arif. or sent directly to the 
Central Office, if the purchaser Lines not want to go personally 
to Tehran. 

A complete list, in qn inti plicate, should accompany the 
MBS., showing the titles, names of the authors, subjects, dates 
of copies, prices, sezc, length, width, etc., and all should be 
sent to Tehran at the expense of the owner. 

* See tlio cirpulw tetter ef tho No. 310i*7 F dated 

Abu, 1304. 

* SiDcu the intrtxiciQtioil oF printing l\w most vaLunbh- MSS. only are 
copied by hand, tuul bemdea tbs?w\ amongst the M8S^ the age nf which 
ua k&n- than SO yoara, there chicly untograptiB of the modem Ccreimi 
writers. Haiti usually Hunmund a fairly high price* It is cinctly the 
MSS. -of lbe*e cIhjisoa which imy Im exported with lause. There are. howL'Vcf i 
ft lai^ge number nf I'cry common school books OH grammar, theology, logic, 
etc,, which h Li hough being nuunucript wpln? some two o? three hundred 
yours old, are valued lower than lithographed copies of the same werhi 
and often are practically worthier Blit these MS?f. mmi be treated u 
*otVfn* nod their eiporiat™ in complicated with the procedure de^rifacd 
here. 
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In Tehran the procedure is as follows : The Central Office 
of the Ma ori/' after having received, the book.', forwards them 
with a covering letter to the Finance Ministry ( Wazarat/- 
Jlaliijya) in the department of Buy Mat. The latter submits 
the loots and the list to the lim-Kkasma, which also 
has the charge of the property of the Shah s court. The 
hooks are examined with a view to find out whether or not 
any of them have been pilfered from the Court library, 
and, should that he so, they are confiscated.* After 
this the books are returned to the Idara-i-Bu^utai, where 
they are stamped, signed, packed, sealed, and, with a covering 
letter, sent again to the Central Office of the Ma'arif. This 
office examines the books finally, verifies the prices, fixes 
« proper value with the help of a special mttqauHcfm, or 
estimator, and receives a payment from the owner constituting 
20 F-' r rent of the declared value. After this the books are 
again sealed, packed, etc,, and with another covering letter 
dispatched to the Central Customs Office. Here, after an 
extremely lengthy and complex procedure, 10 more per cents 
on the value is taken, jdtts some obscure “ extra* " under 
the names of road-tax, storage, etc., constituting about 
2 per cent. After this the parcel is sealed, this time with 
lead, and is then ready to be carried away by the owner. 

Thus it costs 32 per cent on the original outlay of the 
MSS. The time required to complete the procedure varies 
very much. If the owner will attend personally, this takes 
from two to three weeks. If the hoots am simply sent to the 
Office, the procedure may take several months, 

I may add that it is practically useless to apply to the 


aH ' “ aifferalt [ll t t | tutW *" *M™n. pilfi'fina (rttm 

ail jEOUTimient Limn™ Jy going on brifiklv Fv#m ■ . 

i—. aJ•TtaSrk'sst 

T7*** or 0,41 tbie ™ ™™«arily fools 
«tlo will bring their boola for gating a „ exportation Ttentar* 

f^r , « taa *rr c ' aiU,iu * s 

httt due of M?ss. Wludl prweot little market value, hot remv 1™ important 
lAter if fared from inevitable destruction. ‘ 1 
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provincial brunt-lie* of the Ma'Snf. They often are 
fo issue a licence for the “ modem " MSS., although officially 
* v c ' m 110 Tlip reason h Jhn r tlie Central Offices in 
Tehran often forget, or simply do not give themselves the 
ironhIV, tn keep their provincial branches informed of their 
continual changes, find officials in remote corn era do not blow 
exactly what the present rules are. Another reason why 
they won Id always try to put off the responsibility is that 
they very often arc completely helpless with the MBS. The 
changes in the educational system of Persia render the new 
generation almost entirely ignorant about Old Persian and 
especially Ambit- literature. Besides, according to the rules, 
* Ie nftices of the Ma'mf mtuit kane licences with the consent 
of the financial office, which deputes a representative, usually 
a man who knows tittle or nothing about books at all. but puts 

ruiny obstacles in the way of hi* clients simply to show his 
energy. 1 

AJJ this shows how difficult it has become to dp collecting 
oil a large scale in Persia now, although there are thousands 
of valuable MBS. rapidly decaying due to neglect, used as 
waste paper for making cardboard, for hogs in druggist shops, 
or for fixing the windows instead of gloss. 


tUu?LTrj, 

Jntiitury r IE42*|. 


W B i\rA>20l\ T . 


1Bfls i Ite reprft« QtativB of the Finance 
,i, ht-d J\ (ifiU.tio kept tl» direnfoi-oi the local Ma’inf and 

i>r marc than a. lfrcct, rjuLiina ntwiml cubicriiotm, brrufii hr- bvi* 

m d* with -woseH^i. Bat ha WJM not UJ „ , uajlv ^ 
refer Jed as an educatthl min, r ^ l “ a 
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Farah'iiama of Shaikhi 

Bt NICHOLAS N. MARTINO V1TOH 



rpURNING over the aheeta of some of my old boots I found 

a very complicated question in the field of Ottoman 
poetry which I wish to discuss below. 

The late Russian orientalist. V. IX Smirnov. 1 in the second 
edition of Ilia Turkish Chrestomathy, 5 published a number of 
extracts from a Turk]ah (Ottoman) poem niathnawi entitled 
In the preface he makes the following explanatory 
note concerning this poem a (the square brackets are mine); 
“ the extracts (pp. 433-137) are from t Budapest 

manuscript Xo. 24, dated 928/1522, And in the title of the 
codex we read vy 1 £*l* IJU and in the 

text the author, ninny times mentioning himself, flumes 
himself JtJ (f. 13v. h 130r.,210r.), (1107 v.); 

thus it is certain that this work, written in 829/1425 is by 
Mohammad ban SJalih Bijou ( + 1449). the author of the 
famous Turkish religious poem <*-Ur 4 But neither in the 
European catalogues, nor in (the book of] Hajji Khalifa 
is there mentioned such a work with the name of Yaziji 

* 8, hil obituary note by X. K, Dmitrijcv, JRAS. r April, 1923, pp. 49H-10, 

* Mujmu'a-i ■flttUtiiklLibiit-i AtMr-l 'Otikmlnljy** FEtcraburg, 1903, 
pp- 433-7. 

1 Op. cit r( pp r sxii-xim. 

JIuh, jult 1929. 29 
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fahaii-nama of qhaulhi 


QghlL The last' [Hajjl Khalifa] remarks quit© vaguely that 
-ut - J is a Turkish wort in verses, belonging to Shaikh 

Zada, who wrote it m the reign of the Sultan Yildirim (Il.lvh,, 
iv, 412, No. 0007 h The poem of Ibn Khnflb is extremely 
interesting because of its archaic language and orthography, 
as well as because the reUgiouft-didnccic thoughts of the 
author, which are contained in it. m the spirit and style 
of the Mawkwi worts, like, for instance, of c Ashiq, 

but T perhaps, with a little greater fanatical Moslem passion 
and enmity towards non-Moslems, especially Christiana 
(for example, f. I28r. p 209a-2IO).” In this statement of 
Professor Smirnov we have, unfortunately* five evident 
mistakes. 

The editor says that the author calls himself cither Ibp 
Khatib (Arabic) or Khatlb Oghli (Turkish). These names 
are absolutely different from those of the author of the 
Turkish religions poem Muhnmmadivva, whose names (or 
nicknames) were Ibn Katib (Arabic) or Y&Eiji Oghli (Turkish). 
It is well known (and it is even unnecessary to quote 
dictionaries) that kknLlb means preacher, reader of prayers, 
priest, clergyman ”, and kitib—- 1 scribe, writer* copyist, 
clerk* secretary, civil officer. 11 The seeming homophony of 
two words thafih and katib was the cause of this mistake. 

Further the editor &ays that this work (the original text 
and not the copy) was written in 829/1425, But from the 
text published in the Chrestomathy 1 wri know that it was 
finished in the month Bab? al-Akhir a.h. 829 t i.e. February- 
Mareh, I42G, 

It seemed to the editor that the work, fragments of which 
he published, was by the author of the Muhammadiyva— 
Muhammad b, Salih Bijan. Muhammad b, Salnh ad-Dln 
Yazlji Oghli really was the author of Mnhammadiyya, but 
the nickname of Bljan (the Lifeless) was that of his brother 
Ahmad, In the epilogue of his poem the poet says : 11 1 had 

1 Op, eft.* pu 43G. 
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£k brother, named the Lifeless, who used to encourage me 
. . • " etc. 1 

Moreover, the death of the above-mentioned Muhammad 
took place not, as the editor think*, in 1449, but in either 
1461 or 1*68* 

As to the Moslem fanaticism of the Mawluwis, and especially 
that of 'Aflliq Pasha, the author of ttharib-namn. it is easy 
to perceive that the dervishes Mawiawia, being non-orthodox 
Moslems and mystic pantheists, were well known for their 
tolerance ; these ideas of tolerance we can find exactly in 
the Gh-arib-qamn and oven m a story published by V + D. 
Smirnov himself. 3 

Thus it is very evident that Yazfjl Oghli is not the author 
of the poem under discussion, and we have before us an open 
problem : whose ia it ? 

There ia a well-known Ottoman poem with the same title 
Farah-nama which was written by a certain Shaikh Oghli 
(Turkish) or Shnikh Zada (Persian). A wonderful coincidence 1 
Shaikh Oghli is equivalent, by meaning, to the Arabic Tbn 
Khatlb, because shaikh means not only “ old man, chief, 
superior of dervishes ”, but also, like kluifih, “ preacher, 
priest, prior, abbot." But, to our regret, his Farah-nnma 
is not our poem for many reasons. Its contents are absolutely 
different. It was completed at the end of the month Kiibf 
al- A k h ii (like our Earah-nama) but of A.n, 739, i,e, A.m May, 
13b?—thirty-nine years earlier. And, finally, its real title 
is Khurshld-niLina. 

An interesting dispute arose about its name. Hammer 
mentioned it under the name of Khurshld-niima on the 
basis of a manuscript which is preserved In the Berlin Library A 
Pertsch quoted it under the same name in his description 

1 E. J. W. Gibb, _4 Hiiiwry o/ Ottoman fM/ry, «iL t, London, IBOO, 

p. 

* Gibb, op. dl.. p. 392. 

1 Chrmtumathy, pp. 413-21. 

* J, von H&jmmer'FurgrtftLL Cletifliithif, tier OffitfwtiaeAsB DKfidjfcund- 
B.I. Pert 1936. SSL iOii—112+ ta the article ld Dekj bi'cnu-Iis-Ai |e, 1 1 Nn. ni. 
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of tkia Berlin manuscript, and says also that its author is 
Shaikh OghU or Jamal! Zkda, that the Berlin copy was 
finished in 607* i.e. 1404 {even the copy Is earlier than our 
poem), and that other copica of this ■work, which are in Munich 
(173), Paris (314, 315, 35o) P and Ups ala (190), have the same 
title. 1 

Among the Turkish historian* * Ashiq Cbakbi (+ 1572) 
in his TadhJcira calls this work Fa rrukh-n liana, but Mustafa 
'Alt {+1599} in his Kunli al-Akhkiir and Ilfijj! Khalifa 
(+ 1657) in the Kashi az-Zunun (see above the quotation of 
StuirnoYj name it Famh-nunia. Gibb in Ills History^ speaking 
twice about this poem. 2 agrees with the opinion of 'Jtahiq 
for the following reason. Farak-nAma would menu “ The 
Book of Gladness 7 \ and Famikh-naum “The Book of 
Famikli"; but the hero of this poem Is Famikh, and the 
heroine ia Khu rabid, whence another title of the poem la 
Khurshld-nama. 

It is quite logical, but, unfortunately lor the late famous 
English Tnrcologist, Professor J. Deny, in the Enct/cfopardia 
of Islam showed clearly that the second title of Khurshid- 
nama is Farah-mma, By citing some passages he showed 
that the reading “ farrukh " Is impossible inetti rally (the 
metre of this poem is hasajjA Consequently this poem was 
entitled either KhnishM-nima " The Book of KhurahM ra , 
the heroine, or Famk-nnina ** The Book of Gladness of 
Farrukh, the hero, because of his marriage, at the end of the 
poem, with his beloved XhurshhL 

Moreover, in the same article, J, Deny stated, this time 
together with Gibb,* and contrary to the generally adopted 
opinion, that Jamal! Shaikh Zada. the writer of the epilogue 
of Hl Khusraw wa Shinn J \ the unfinished poem of Shaikh", 
and Shaikh Oghll (his other name also Jamii[i) h the author 

1 W- mtidL YiTZEU'.hm** dv Turkuthen Hajnbthriflt* det KOniv- 
Ivktn Bibliotkek zu Berlin, lEfciQ, S, 561, No, 3S5 L 

1 Gibb, np. dl., pp. 427-31. 

1 The Encyclopaedia Islam, article " SheikiiiSd* ". 

1 &ihh, op. cli mt p. 12a, 
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c'jf KlmrshTrl-naimi and the up phew of the said ShatkEif, are 
twn different individuali and must therefore lie distinguished.: 
- Sheikh! who wrote under Murad II was still alive in 1421. 
and it is difficult to believe that lie could have for his continuer 
u nephew horn in Ki40." The conclusion of Deny is perfectly 
right from the chronological point of view. A few words 
about this “continuer p \ J\ Deny did not remark that the 
name of this code inner Day ami b. Mustafa, mentioned in the 
Paris manuscript, 1 coincides with Bayazld b. Mustafa, the 
continuer, ill the manuscript, which belongs to the collection 
of Gibb *; besides we have not these names amongst those 
of Jamall Shaikh Ziida, the author of Khurahkl-nlma, 

Now let us return to Smirnov's Far&h-nima and its author 
Ibxi Khatib or Khatib Oghll. Any person with this name is 
absolutely unknown among the Ottoman poets. But we have 
already said that this name is equivalent to that of Shaikh 
Oghlt or Shaikh Zada r There aie many Turkish authors 
called Shaikh Zada. hut they cannot he identified with our 
poet because of the age when they lived. Apparently one 
exception is an author who wrote in the time id Murad II 
and a little later (circa 1446) than the date of our Fatah- 
nama (1426). But he cannot have composed this poem, 
for we know nothing at>out his poetical capacity. Some 
scholars {Belief etc) think that he was the author of the Arabic 
original text of the famous prose work The .Stories of the Forty 
IVcjVs, some others (Gibb, Fleischer* Bchrnauer) take him 
for the Turkish translator of this work 

Nevertheless, it seems to me, that we can identify Smirnovs 
Khalifa OglilL Between 14214-30 the great Ottoman poet 
Shaikh] began his celebrate! [ poem L ' K husmw wa Sblrlii . 
We do not know the dat e of his death, but it cannot ho later 
than 145 L the year of the death of Mu rail II, for this Sultan 
is mentioned oj reigning in the epilogue of the poem, which 
was written by the continuer, because the poem remained 

1 Set the lirticle " Sheskhi " of J L Ik'n? in tho Entytfopa*tlia I dam, 

* Gibb,. np r pitu F p. 3£ML 

1 Tkt Encifrlopazdiri of Islam, Sheikh-zadr the 2d. 
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unfinished, when f^hnikliT died. 1 as we have said above* Thus 
the time of our Farah-namn agrpes with that of Sha ikh!. 

Moreover, his name atag coincides quite well with KJiutib 
Oghli- The Arabic ending ! ni$ba f is not rarely used in the 
meaning as “son t descendant ” (like Arabic dm, Persian 
-mta ¥ and Turkish ogkU). From several examples it will be 
enough to indicate rlv foUowing : the Oriental historians 
add to Asad r son of S am an (the So in an id dynasty), the name 
Barnaul; the world known Persian poet *Omar. son of 
Khayyam, is called in Arabic Khayyam! a : and, especially, 
a Turkish historian of the beginning of the eighteenth century 
Muhammad,, son of Shaikh Hasan, was known under the 
nickname Shaikh! ,3 

We have many other reasons to identify Sha ikh! with the 
author ol Faiah-isama. He was a learned man ; doctor \ 
famous poet, author, besides ** Khusraw wa Shtrin", of 
** Khar-nsma r ' and a diwan of small poems; one of the 
earliest introduces of mathawi poems into the Ottoman 
literature ; a great Turkish mystic of the school of Jala! 
ad-Dln Runri and pupil of Ilajp Bairn m. At the same time 
he was reproached by the later Turkish critics for the M vulgar ” 
(i.e. simple, naff) language of his works* And from the 
fragments published by Smirnov, and from his words in the 
preface to Lis Chrestornatliy, we ace that FarnJpnama is one 
of the earliest Turkish matlmawis ; full of mystical elements ; 
composed in the type of the ‘ibhiq’s Gharlb-niinia, the poem 
written under the evident influence of Jala] ad-Dln ; sir. I rhe 
language of Famh-nama must be named "vulgar” from 
the point of view of the Turkish lovers of the pretentious, 
artificial, high style. 

Consequently, we have many reasons to suppose that 
FamKnaraa is really the poem ol Shaikh! 

1 Gibb, op. ojt., j,p. 2U9-3L1, Deny, Ibo article "ShmkbJ' in the 
EntycfopMtlm of Islam. 

* E. Q. Ktrnwnf, A Lit,wry Hutory 0 / JYr,in /mm Firdnum tv Sa'di, 
New York, 1906, p. Sib. 

1 F. Bfthinger. IHt GnxhUhUtctreil*, J„ Otmamt* and .'fa* IFeric. 
LcipidK, l«J, fi. 2 fi 7 . 

4 Gibb Btul Deny, 1^, cit. 
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I 

T E must admit that very little in known about the first 



* t development ol Indian logic and particularly about 
IS midlist logic before Biunaga. II we take the best manuals 
ol Indian logic now available, such as those by Suali r 
VidyabhOsuna* Keith, or the most comprehensive Histories 
of Indian philosophy like those of Dasgupta and Radhakriehm 
wc shall easily recognize that the data contained therein 
are far from being satisfactory ; more than that-, they are 
also very often wrong. In fact* almost the only source 
from which their statements are derived is the book by 
Sugiitt&t 1 who certainly had the merit of giving the first 
account of Indian logic as preserved in Chinese sources, hut, 
being himself absolutely without knowledge of orthodox 
nydya and of Sanscrit, is in bis statements and in his trans¬ 
lations very often misleading. f 

On the other hand, it is evident that a better knowledge 
oi the logical schools before Bifmaga might settle many a 
vexed question, including those of the originality of Diimsgu 
himself, his indebtedness to previous masters, and the relation 
between his theory of the syllogism and that expounded in 
the Pmiaskipadu-bha^ffa. 

Unfortunately the largest part of the texts on logic anterior 
to Dlnniga weems to be lost. 

We have, it is true, two fragments preserved in Chinese ; 
one is tile so-called UpBjfa (l)-hfdwja — not Upaya-kauJinbfa- 

1 Logic n .* prr'&.rirft in t ~'\inn and Japan* FMIadelplua, 1000- 

1 On tin* !hand r a ET&at deal of informalioii cfrlJ b* gntliDretf from 

Ui J E book on the Vtiiteiika philnpopliy. CL also his Stud*** om Imiian 
PkUotophy, F[1 Jj # Tuk>-6, Tbfl dasukal book of 

StclMrrbataky, Erbt JDIfH ilthtorit tawd Logit iukA dtr Lthn fkr upglmn 
Buddhisie r, 1 3-t'iih- chiefly with Dhfltrimkirtli'a itong-ht. 
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htdaya as suggested by Nkzrjid and accepted by Bagchi; the 
other U a fragmentary treatise in three chapters, attributed 
by some catalogues of the canon to Vasubandhu. By Kanjio, 
Oi and Bagchi it is railed Tfjrka-sdaUfj. The first was 
translated bv Ki Kva Ye 3 ; the second by Paraniartka. 
Although the statement of Takakusu that all the works 
translated by Pafjimarthn arc anterior to A r D. 5B0 is too 
dogmatical, we are at. any rate confronted here with a fairly 
ancient book. 5 

Bo far as the first text is concerned, there are no grounds 
either for affirmmg or for denying its attribution to 
Nagarjuna ; but there is no doubt that it represents fairly 
ancient theories which are very nearly akin to those con¬ 
tained in the Camka-saniktifi* 

These two treatises have been retranslated into Sanscrit 
by me and will shortly be published in the Baroda Sanscrit 
Series. As they are certainly the most ancient fragments of 
the Vivada-MMras that wc possess, their bearing upon the 
problem of the relations between pure heuristic and later 
NtfUfja doctrines j» very .great H But we should like to have 
other texts of indubitable authorship, in order to fix 
a terminus a and to ascertain which school must be 
credited with an original contribution to logical theories. 

Fortunately, such texts have been preserved. We may 
divide them into three categories (a) Chinese sources; 
(&) Tibetan sources ■ (c) Sanscrit, sources. 

The first category includes the translations of the following 
books(1) Yagamrt^htfmi &astTa, jft (Jp gjp jjji a£ t by 
Asahga. Of thin monumental work we have also the Tibetan 
translation (Bstan ogyuf, mdo dn, foil. 1 -332—Cordjer. 

1 On Ki Kin Ye fiifT-h celitnrr Chnviinne-', C1B17 «nf cant**, 

iiir El- 1. OemMrillfi, REFEO, icvlv p 1P^4 ( pp, UTi-0. n. 4. UV know fxvm 
tbn X'ai wl/tA §hih fej [Jf| 7^ ff ^ that before Ki KU Ye 
multi*!- tranaljit i on of thl* work h wtl been tuade by HmftUafcbhulrA of the 
KaeEom Tehi. CL B^ebi* Chmjl Ifouddhiipie. tn Chine T p. 34C. 

1 BEFEO . UMM, 3. 

* See Wb Studies in- Indian FhiL, tqL if. p. 4^. 
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Catalogue du fond* tihotain, VdL iii, p. 378). (2) Pfttbmndiya- 
jgi l& Ife- The chapter concerning nnr 

subject corresponds almost rarbtiun with the preceding. 

{3) jlfdWi|rd»5&JM^^ ^ F3 Sll Si 

The theories expounded in this work differ very 
often from those contained in the two preceding tests. Its 
doctrines are explained in the commentary written upon it 
by EthlraTnnti 1 and called (4) MaMyd noth idharma- 
samifukta-sai.-idstra, ffe F9 S I I t $ 

Then we can collect a great- deal of information from the 
commentaries written by K'uei Chi. the disciple of \inm 
Chwang. 1 have used the Commentary on the jVj/a^a- 
pmm&a, which has been partly t ranslated by me in a previous 
study 5 which may complete in some way the statements con¬ 
tained in the present paper. I am, aware of the fact that 
K>tiei Chi wrote also a commentary upon the Yogomn/a- 
bliumi-klstra, called jjjjt f5ft fffe S{J Sf. und another 
on the ] but I could not here 

in India get copies of these two texts, Un the other haml t 
I have used the commentary 1 of Shen T'ui, another disciple 
of Yuan Chwang* on the N tfwja«mukhti . 4 The second category 
is represented by the Franuim-$am\trw*f<i-vftti, by Dinnaga.* 
It contains;, as we shall see, much precious information about 
the logical activity ol the schools that preceded him. 

i On fttbimmali, v.v Pt-ri in BEFEO. IGl L. US urni 3?S, 

3 'Sates *ra the iVjia^-|tKiwja hi BolhUina deUa Sc-mitu di Studi QiitniaK t 

* This ii called * ?H Rf Pit M » tt * ^ 2£ a£- 
qycileh under the ahriilced form ^ m & m- 

i Tb.i_“ yTfzyii-tnnkh't mot EyfLya-ta ri^a -dvara-£i*tra ; wo J ft AS. 1SCS, 
p. 7) haa been [raaalaEmJ inti? English by pnu anrl compared tvith. the- 
ronrecpancUng portions nf the Dm mu p a -bu m w-ooya. It wiU ahorlly be 
published iii tlie .1 fnl* riaJif n z»r <f«r Buddhism** of i'rnfwsor 

Walker r 

c Thu Fmtn&totT-mHiiLfr'ijt'j is pregerred. in Ifijetan, toother with two 
t ranjlationE of the iTtn of Diftnitga hi rare'If (/iafrrri rr^yur* mdo, re, CurdfflJ, 
p, 434). I have uar4 thti rjripy isf the University e>F Oaleuttns which has 
been kind3V put at my disposal by the ani-h-cril see. Thin copy belfingH to 
(hr Narthani; edition. 
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In the third category wo inny include those quotations 
and allusions winch can be found in Uddyotnkundfl Nyaija- 
vdrMika anil Yacaspati Mirra's N iy my tf-cJ rUthi-t<U /*! ryv-flka. 

It ia evident that the second and the third category can 
supply us only with fragments, white in the first we are 
confronted with complete testa or commentaries, which, 
through the intermediacy of Yuan Chwang. are likely to 
go hack to a tradition of exegesis current in the Indian 
monasteries at the time of the travels of the great pilgrim. 
In any case^ hy combining all these references, we can attain 
a better knowledge of Indian logic before Diiinaga than 
we ha ve had up to the present. ’VS e shall begin by studying the 
Chinese translations which belong to the so-called Yoga ram 
school started by Amift ga and developed by Vasubandhu. 
The teaching of this school, in its dogmatical structure, seems 
to be more related to the Sautrantika doctrines than to the 
ontological theories expounded in the Laithlvaiam or in the 
Naha yana-Sraddhotptida. 

The contents of the chapters that are of interest to us were 
made known by Sugiura, and after him. by Vidyabhusana, 
who based himself upon the resume given by the Japanese 
scholar. But even this summary is far from correct or com¬ 
plete. Moreover, there is in the books referred to many 
a detail which has been passed unnoticed by the Japanese 
and Indian scholars. Even the attribution of the roryaour^a- 
blnimi-Mxtm to Mu j trey a is wrong, although it is generally 
accepted and repeated by Indologists. This fact is rather 
important because, accepting the attribution of the text to 
Haitrejn, we should be compelled to admit ijwo fwoto an 
earlier date for it; but there is no doubt that it is by Asafigs 
and represents perhaps one of the last and most complete 
products oI the wonderful activity of the great master # 

In the exposition that follows vre ahull indicate bv A the 
group Yogticdrtja-bh umi- iastra and Praha mtidnja -cdoa and by 
B the group Sanf/ili and Sami/ukta-mhglti, 
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n 

The first da Location that we meet ia that concerning 
" speech ”, rdbja, ,^ T smrajja. There are seven head*, 
vit ;■— 

I. t'dbja in itself, jafr fjft ft, smmM- 

H. The place where speech is made, the pan$at> Sfe F?f, 
smTd+ba.Zal.ce. 

III. The basis or the support of speech t Sj flti smra. 

bai.gzi. mk^a-muJa or rnkyahatfa. 

IV. Adornment of speech, pfe Jt fiK- smra^bai.rgyan, 

mkr^dlaiikdra. 

V. The defeat of a speech, be* in argument, gfr 1ftj 

g jh ra. Jat * c W. pci£. gcod , pa . , Sa. 

VI. That which derives or comes forth from a speech, 

^ ffi SS- ™ro.6o*itt* byuft.ba. P 

VII. Those characteristics which are the causes of a speech 
being appreciated (by the hearers), ^ ^ JSr 
rn rn. htl. jces. svres . la P JjftS. fa i . cos , rnu m*. 

We shall latex discuss the third pointy which has the main 
interest for ns, and give here a mere summary of the various 
subdivisions of the other six items, as they have not the 
same bearing on the history of logical theories in India. 

L cdJtya. This can be of six kinds— 

(a) Vdktja in itself. 

|i) Excellent words, that is words? with which the world 
is pleased. 

(c) Disputation-words, which are uttered when two men 
engaged in a discussion maintain quite different opinions 
about a particular object or a particular thesis. It is worthy 
of notice that, while B simply states that it consists in holding 
opposed views, A insists at length upon the various causes 
of the dispute. It asserts that these arc to be found in the 
abhu tioda, " attachmentof the creatures belonging to the 
iatna-dMlH or in the criticism that human beings are inclined 
to express about the sinful deeds of body, mind and speech 
of others, or in the discussion of the various df$tu f e,g. 
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those of eternity or of necked#, at n time when the 
disputants are not yet free from passion. 

iti\ Eebnke-words lapavddn-v(ihp) % gj ^ ^ or (B) 
S£ SB ts'iff.danla* It includes unpleasant words 
or the teaching of false theories, 

( c 1 Accordant speech T flgj jf ^. ntf im . jwr . awni.ba, : 
any speech which kin accordance with thedharaui and aiming 
at prod tiring a right knowledge in the mind of the hearers. 
U) Teaching. jg£ *g gfr T g&oms.jtar.itmQ.ba. 

The first two items can hr* either good or had, and there¬ 
fore it is necessary to distinguish them according to circum¬ 
stances ; the nest two are always bud and therefore must 
be avoided. The Iasi two arc always good and therefore must 
he practised. 

II, Place where a speech is made— 

(«) before a king ; 

(fr) before n governor ; 

(c} in a great assembly ; 

(iff before sratnana# who arc well versed in the dharma ; 

(c) before Brahmans ; 

(/) before those who like to hear the dharma, 

IV r Adornment of speech. Ira fundamental aspects are 
five according to A. but sir according to B. 

A t I and II B. SafipiU and Sthirnmuti 

(a) Perfect knowledge of Id, 

one's own as well as of 
another's system, Q fija f |2 
. da & , pa . raj. gyi , lugs . 

■ks . pa [am-pa m-dddhanta- 

jMna). 

(h) Perfection of the phrase. Id, 

m } [0 SE ta ? W sbgor . bn . 

prm.?uifiJ6 r v$a,pa, A phrase 
is perfect when it is possessed 
of five good characteristics. 

That is to aay p it must be — 
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Xo mention of these five 
subdivisions. The perfection 
of the phrase consists in 
avoiding mistakes through 
knowledge of the iabda-iaztra 
and the wjutpaffi-mistra. 

Id. 

Id, 

Id. 

Adds: $$ ^ = pmtibhana, 
when sentences flow amin - 
temiptedly. 

At this point. A gives a list of twenty-seven pmiafftfa- 
(junas, which arc the ornaments, as it- were, of aii excel Sent 
speech 

(1) high estimation by heaters : 

(2J belie! and acceptance hy hearers ; 

(3) absence of fear; 

(4) know ledge of the mi stakes in the thesis of the 
adversaries ; 

(5) knowledge of the superiority of one's own thesis ; 

(0J absence of nhhiniitkt [ 

(7) not to be partial towards one s own system ; 

(&} not to renounce one's own law and rules ; 

(0) to understand quickly what has been said by the 
adversaries ; 

(1GJ to grasp quickly what has been said by the adversaries ; 
(IIJ to explain quickly what has been said by the 
adversaries; 


(1) devoid of any rustic 
expression, 

(2) easy. 

(31 evident. 

(4) coherent. 

(5) having a good meaning. 

M M Stmt* qjigs* pa., 

ahhirul m , fearfessness. Even 
if one finds hicniiclf among a 
pari$al numerous or hostile., 
he must be sure of himself. 

(d) ^ j$f. brtan .pa,dhTratd ¥ 
firmness. 

(e) Speech possessed of 
those characteristics that will 
he esteemed and attractive, 
m no . mi . bzlog , pa. 
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(12) the power of captivating the assembly with gilts of 
speech ■ 

(13) to be able to rejoice those who like ketu-vidipi : 

(14) the power ol expressing in the best way the meaning 
of the arguments ; 

(15) no trace of depression in the body, while discussing; 

(1G) no depression in mind while discus?mg ■ 

(17) no stammering t 

(18) to maintain always presence of mind (pmtibha) ; 

(19) no bodily fatigue to lie shown; 

(20) memory always functioning ; 

(21) mind uninjured ; 

(22) no pain or impediment in the throat; 

(33) expressiveness of the voice ; 

(24) restraint of one's own mind in order to prevent anger ; 

(25) to comply with the other's mind in tsrder to avoid his 
wrath ; 

(26) to act in such a way that the adversary may be 
persuaded in his own mind ; 

(27) to be considered everywhere as a great tlcartja, 

Y, NigrahastMiuxs. These can be of three fundamental 
kinds 

(a) m€{im-mnnija$fi r ~g; y brjinJ .fxi.0fjfi.pa; 

(b) when the speaker perceives that his words have been 
refuted with success by the opponent and therefore tries to 
avoid further discussion, ^ .®» hfjod , pa .dmtr. dhab + pa rf 
varaiiabli ibha ua; 

(4 erroneous speech, mmm-thm, H - jg. hrjod.jm * 

Hex. pa. 

Yacana-sminyasa consists in confessing one's own defeat 
and in acknowledging that the thesis of the adversary is 
right. According to group 1 it can be of thirteen kinds ■ 
e.g. my thesis is wrong, your thesis is right, etc. 

VamwhMhhvm occurs when a speaker, realising that hi* 
arguments are wrong, tries to avoid the discussion, saying 
that he has something else to do, or brings into the discussion 
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new arguments not connected wtt.L previous ones, or looks 
irritated^ angry, concerted,, or reveals some defect or fault 
In the adversary which the latter does not like to have 
disclosed, or looks offended or shows impatience or distrust, 
or has nothing to reply and therefore keeps silence, or looks 
abashed and trembling or bends his head or appears as if 
he were deprived of the faculty of thinking and speaking, 
Vcuxma-d&sa can be of nine kinds— 

(d) to speak at random ; 

fh} violent expressions, suggested by anger, etc, ; 
jr’ji obscurity of expression, when the speaker cannot be 
understood either by the assembly or by the adversary; 

(d) lack of proportion, when the express Eon is either 
defective or excessive {Mhikya-tiymiatm ); 

(r) meaningless, H {ft dtmJ<iiiAdan r 'pa,ma. 

pin. pa, vyartha. It is of ten kinds 

(Ij umrthafot. ® |g P dgas.palmed [ 

(2) apartlmicBj don. fw «imd. pa : 

(3) i /ukii.-kmi, ig 3£, fig$*pa,fas.nams+pa \ 

(4) 8adJiya-sama w Jfit fife If* %?-u& + pai\%a.&fl_ 
dait.odra.ba : 

(51 jSi, m ^ % ^hwj.gc’ad.pa: 

(6) artkmnpakMhi. f> ^ Jij, don. mi * dm igs . pa ; 

(7) axambctddha, & m & /?, don .dan .nu^gbrel .ba. ; 

(8) tmiicUa t maJw&.pa ; 

(9) siddha-Eodktjn, when the proof is itself to be proved, 
fife ~SL EL fife ± sgrub * pa m yan . syrub , par. bya . ha , yin . pa ; 

(10) a speech according to illogical or wrong doctrines, 
fcs’ui . Min . mn T yin zin , te’ags . pa* - sTiad - da , r mi * kos . 
pai t smra . ha . fam:> . cad . foji . ijw . su + abrail . ha o t 

«n ^ m m a m m- 

Sfchlranaati knows only the first five of these nigra]ui-sikdnas r 
and he considers the other five uh mere explanations of them 
(1 < 6, 2 < 7, 3 < 8* 4 <9, 5 < 10); 

(_f) Jkola, when the various arguments are not 

brought forward in order; 
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(g) anikifa (or anigata) t when someone either attacks an 
argument that he has already established 2*3 his thesis or 
eatabli&hc-s as a thesis nn argument that he has already 
attacked or suddenly changes his ideas; 

(i) obscurity; 

(t) lack q£ cohesion. 

\ I. That which deri™ or comes forth from a speech. 

This is threefold, consisting of (a) grnrn-dom-parlksa 
yon , tan . dan . nes . pa . bring ; (6) parisat- 
parU-xS, ^ ^, ak or . bring , pa ; (e) pdndilgdpdnditga- 
■paTikpa, ^ mk'as . »ij‘ _ mic as . bring . pa. 

The first consists in examining whether the discussion 
undertaken will he of some use or not to the speaker ami 
to the hearer a. If one knows that no good result is to be 
expected from the discussion, he must avoid it. 

The seconrl consists in ascertaining whether the parrot is 
impartial, learned, strictly honest. II this be not the cusp, 
the discussion must be avoided. 

Tbe third consists in examining whether one has the know¬ 
ledge and the ability necessary to cany on the discussion 
satisfactorily. If an aspirant acknowledges that he is not 
possessed of the requisite and indispensable qualities, he 
must renounce the disputation. 

\ II. The characteristics which cause a speech to be 
appreciated by the hearers are (a) knowledge of one’s own 
and opposing systems, (&) absence of fear, (c) promptitude 
of intelligence: (a) sm-para-mata-jnSria, i£ g 
dan.pa.red.gyLyzari.(uga.ks.pa ; (ft) abhlruta, M m i. 
QP3 3 * (0 jmthbhana, $$ zf, mpobs.-pa. 

Xow we shall study the section dedicated to the third item 
that is, to the basis or support of a speech. In a discussion 
we can distinguish two elements, which are respectively 
called (a) the probandum, sadhga. Jjjf ft & b^.par.bm, 
bat.dovt, and (ft} tbe proof, iadhana, ft, sgrub.pa The 
proba^m is twofold, that is to say, we may prove either 
a subject {lit, an entity, tmbhdva, g ft, w.bo.hid) or an 
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attribute flit, a quality, vise&a, £ g1|. hyejjrag). la the 
first case 1 can affirm or deny the existence of something, 
that is, I can say that it is or is not, In the second I nmv 
affirm or deny that a given quality belongs or not to the 
subject. In this way according to the example given by 
Sthirainati a sddhya can be of either of the following types 
(fl) “the at man is, is not," 

(6) " the at man is all-pervading ” or ** sound is non- 
eternal ”, 

The proof, or sadhana, consists of eight terms, although 
the list and the definition of these vary remarkably in the 
various texts that represent our sources. 


A, 

(1) pratigiid, proposition. 
At dum.bea.ba. 

(2) Aeftj, reason, Jgf g| f 
gtan.tt'igs. 

(3) dftlanta, example, 

"fe, djBtfr.6ryorf.ptr. 

(4) sddharmya, homogeneity, 
[SJ £g, mt'un.pa, 

(SJ vaidharmya, hetero¬ 
geneity. || , mi. mi ’un. pti. 

(6) pratyakm, direct per¬ 
ception, Jg jj, mium.sum. 
fa. 

(7) anmrnna. inference, Jt 
rjes,m.dpag.pa, 

(8) agnmn. authority, 3? 
Ifc. yid.cts.pxiAtin. 

(1) " Proposition pratijM. 


Id. 

Id. 

Id, 

Application, fe. 


Conclusion, 

Id, 

Id, 

Id. 


PfoliJSS consists in maintaining as one’s own thesis 
a particular point qf view concerning the twofold pmbandum 
already referred to. It is either based on the ieistrti, or is 
the result of an independent intuition {pralMiz), or has been 

«AS. JLLV IS39, , n 
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heard from somebody else. And it is designed either to 
maintain on tx particular point of view, or to show the 
mistake in Another’a argument, or to subdue the other's 

pride, etc. 

B. Ptaiijml is the argument that the ratlin accepts of 
his own free will, as that which must he proved (|J£ hJr ® 

S J?T ^ — *$adhi{alrrna svapam anujRdia 'rthah) ; and 
it must be expressed to others in such a way that they can 
understand. Bthiraniatt explains how the various elements 
of the definition are necessary ; gl that which must be proved/* 
because what is already proved is not a thesis; "accepts 
of his own free will/' because what is said by another is not 
a praiijfid; "to others," in order to show that it takes 
place where there are a tudin and a prati-fddin ; " expressed 
by words, 11 because what is expressed by mere signs (iw/iAO 
of the body is not a pratijna ; s# in such a way that they can 
understand it 17 because a proposition the meaning of which 
ia not clear cannot be called a pratijm. 

(2) " Reason/ 5 Mu. 

A. /Jrfu is meant to prove the pnofcflpii/zim* and it shows 
forth that logical reason which is derived from the 11 example h , 
“ homogeneity," ** heterogeneity," “ djretrt perception" 
“ inference," and " authority ”, 

E, When an object [ariha] to be proved is not yet evident, 
tbe reason consists in the indication of t hose characteristics 
which Bill make it known, and which rest upon its 
perceptibility or non-perceptibility by direct perception and 
so on. Perceptibility and non-perceptibility concern either 
the essence Jfr flg. twbham) or the form (in *. 
nimitta), 

(3) " Example," drsttuuti. 

A. Ihifl also is designed to prove the jirabandum ; it 
consists in adducing those same dharina* which are inherent 
in a reason and which are accepted by common belief, general 
knowledge. ete r 

R- It copgiata jn expressing the relation between what is 
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Eepn idrsta-ania) and what m not yet seen J|j s adfsta- 

aitffl). 

(-1) A. " Homogeneity/ 1 that is similarity of characteristics 
(4E Ife- rta$8 t ni'mitla] ; similarity of essence (Q ftg h 
flrj.6o.MKl stuMaua}; similarity of action (|g, Io* t karma); 
similarity of attributes (j£ L c*os t dharma) ; similarity of 
cause and effect J [tj Jft. rgrj/u. rlf/f. nhmx. idrtja-kdfana). It 
is worthy of notice that according to the Chinese translation 
the last four are subdivisions of the first item. 

B. 11 Application "is a logical rule, rightly expressed, 
wliich adduces other facts belonging to the same class dr 
gen as in order to prove the attribute (of tile subject). 

(5) A, “ Heterogeneity/' reciprocal diversity. It has 
four aspects, which are the oppoaites of those referred to 
under [4) (or five according to the Tibetan translation)_ 

B. u Con elusion." This consist* in aflimiiiig that certitude 
has been reached. 

Here l^thirama ti gives the folio wing example of a syllogism :— 
Suppose that a Buddhist wants to maintain against an 
that the tliman does not exist. He will argue 
in this way » 

(1) pmtijm : all dhannas arc cmifftram, 

(2) reason: because, if we assume (prajiuipi) that 

the diman id in the ndhas 7 we fall into a fourfold 

mistake. 1 

1 Fuitr cares ore nOw=ibEc :— (a} ths *mn bfti the E3harttct3eEifltk:E pf ib* 
Mhmdkaj ; (i) II is in the tLuntUta*; { c } it is in another pliiM ; (tf) ii is 
£LiiiLLii!it?i S without any relation In the shandha^ 

(o I Aa the are HOC au [ ■-n lOmou#,. but dc-poodon L on must'-a and 

□auditions «jd subject to birtb and drffLraetian. the euuue im jibe* Li tin would 
be ntve^sikjy ele far AS the is EonwTiJrtJ ; but thL* la Lontradielorv 

to tbe craramnn ijctinitkm of the dOtolB. 

•(fi 1 ) Ah the jioffliiAdiki which are the basij (JjJf or riJAil ra) 

atu uun-c Lttnmj, the alim» which rest? upon them muff! 

be non-fiJcmaL 

(c) fn this care the dfnum would he without abd therefore without 

function (|u£ ffi. 

(i'ij in this pw the nijerui would be Isolated and free ; no need there- 
fortJ to fftiiTfe fur Els Eibeffttbn. 


m 
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(3) Example/' namely those which we make when we 
assume that m the present the past- is still existent. 1 

(4) 11 Application ” : as the tit man has been refuted, the 
other attributes also, such ns eternity, etc., arc to be 
declared non-existent, 

(5) “ Conclusion ” : therefore the five xkandhat are 
(tnahmin and non-eternal. 

(6) 11 Direct perception.” 

A. This has three characteristics t that is i— 

(а) it is evident T # ^ foagju. ma.ijtfur, .pa., 

u-paroksa, 

(б) devoid of imagination, 11 4$ @f ifi 1 hut Tib. 

mnow , par . hrtag& . wi * jm . jw . mo . ym . pa „ dari (reading 
doubtful} hrfogs . par . . feo - jaw . ma _ yin . jmi - mfaira + 

^wwi. pyi . ft tid . nia . = *par£bal- ahhum. 

<*) devoid of error, ^ % 0T ™ * crt’rwl, pa., 

ti-b&ri£n&i r 

(a) It derives from the senses when they arc uninjured, 
and it precedes manasidm k It depends upon (a) production 
of homogeneous perception, [?| *fc t vi?im,jn>tfojw.pa ; 
ifi) production of heterogeneous perception, f[j jj: t 
vii.mt'un.skyes.'pa \ but Tibetan, followed by Yogaearya- 
bhfimi-Sastra, yan.dag.fat.ados.pa.skyts.pa, mmatihmtia- 
vtpSJa , (y) proximity, ^ & jfr, t'ay.nh.pa.,,^ .yin.pa, 

(n) When the indnijas belonging to the sphere of knma 
(MHiawinnrd) perceive (lit. are born in) object* belonging to 
the same sphere. 

(/S) When the senses belonging to a superior bhumi perceive 
objects belonging to a superior hhumi. 

(y) Obstructions which must be absent in order to have 
a direct perception are of lour kinds, (i) obstruction which 
derives from covering, as through darkness or ignorance ; 
(ii) obstruction which derives from being hidden, as through 
the force of some manfra, etc.; (in) obstruction which derives 
* **■ *«» •'JT'MMnt* must be repeated betc muloti, mfejrft 
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from being overpowered, gft % fig, ztf .pjur.(imn.pa T 
tihhibhavn, as the small by the great, etc. ; (iv) obstruction 
which derives from bewilderment, moha f such as magic power, 
Twltja. sleep, taimirUxt, etc. 

(i) Hie second term also is twofold ; first of all it includes 
the perception of objects which results as soon as these come 
in contact with us. So. e.g, T when a doctor gives a medicine 
to a patient, through the colour, the smell, the taste, etc.* 
he has a direct perception of the medicine. On the other 
hand, the virtues which are inherent in the medicine can 
only be imagined until the disease is over. They are no more 
imagined when one knows that the patient has recovered. 
The term ref era also to the adhimukti or realization of a 
particular element, e.g. water, in another element, e r g. earth, 
in the process of meditation. 

(c) abhrdnta means absence ol seven kinds of errors ; 
these errors are the following ;— - 
(a) samjn&bkrdnli to think that an object is this when 
it is not this, (tfasmin tad eva ; e.g. to take a mirage, marai, 
for water. 

fj8) ; e r g. to see the complex in the 

elementary, as happens to the taimmka T who sees two moons 
instead of one. 

(y) aktim-bhrihtti. to suppose that an object has a certain 
form when it has not \ e.g. to sec a wheel in a turning fire. 

(B) vanuM-bhranh '; as in the ease of someone suffering 
from tamala, ^ Jg, mig m &er .gip t uad r 
(*) karma-bkrantt\ to attribute an action to something 
which in fact is not so acting ; e.g. the appearance of movement 
in trees when one runs very fast. 

(f) dfsh-khmitfi, to persist in the eirom already referred 
to and to think that they correspond to reality; 

(ij) riMa-bhrajUi, to rejoice in these errors 
All these varieties of perception can he reduced to the 
four following : — 
rupcndriija-prnlyaksa ; 
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mfimh-pnj{ijak$a ; 

hJc/i-praltjakm, including in fact the two preceding ; 
fotddhti-pratyakaa. which am be taukikb f us well as hkattam* 
B. Perception is the very thing, rightly perceivcd T devoid 
of error, " The very tiling ” and J ‘ rightly " are intended to 
express the fight perception of the rupa, etc., through the 
eyes and to Indicate that a pot. etCL T that, according to 
common belief, ia the object of perception, is, in fact, not 
the object of perception, as it- is only a conventional 
assumption, fg, 11 perceived,” is meant to indicate that 
in the act of perception all the cause?, of obstruction must- 
be absent i “devoid of error” excludes false and erroneous 
petceptionH, as that of a morlcfj etc. 

^7} AmmOm* 

-V. ft consists in the di.Herimiiifl.tion ol an object through 
imagination. It lb of five kinds (rf r above, p. (4) A) :— 
mmiUa^mtmana; as to infer 6rc from smoke; it depends 
on the fact that the relation between the two was noted 
before. 

&o^MvQ-anum&7Ut ; as to infer unperceived existence from 
a present perceived existence or from one part of an 
entity to deduce the miperceived part, e,g. to infer the 
past from the present or a ear from a single portion of it. 
aa a wheeL 

fatmuZ'-anumam, from an action to infer the basis or the 
support of it ; c,g. T when we see an object from atar r 
if it is motionle^, we infer that it is a tree ; if It moves, 
we infer that it is a man. 

dharnrn-anumana; when we know that many dhanna* 
are inter-related, from the perception of some we infer 
the existence of the others. From birth we infer death 
etc. 

Mrya4:dram^nvman^ inference of notions which are related 
as cause and effect. 

B. “Inference” is any conviction besides that derived 
from direct perception; as, when we have already seen an 
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object and now see only a part of it r w>? infer the other 
part. 

(flj " Authority.** 

A. It include* the teaching - * of the wise or the doctrines 
that have been heard [rt>m them or ate in accordance with 
them. It is of three kinds i (a) it is included in the holy 
words; or (b) it represents the opposite ( prattjKikfa) of the 
passions : or (r) it is not. contradictory to the characteristics 
of the taw. 

B, It iu not contradictory bo the other two pmnmnas. 

At the end of this chapter A adds the following, notes on 
the syllogism in general:— 

II someone asks why we have to formulate the proportion 
when we want to establish the argument assumed by us, the 
reply is that this proposition is meant to show the argument 
that we wish to prove. The ” reason M shows, nn the other 
hand, that that logical and sure evidence which is based upon 
a manifest fact is not absent in the object to be proved. 
The " example Jl indicates that evident object in which this 
logical reason is seen to be present. The other five dements 
of a syllogism are meant to express contradiction and non¬ 
contradiction with the ° reason ** and the M example This 
contradiction consists in two kinds of fallacies* aniidta? 
uncertain, If ma.ne* r pa t and sStlhya^ma, identical 

with the probandum a JjJr 0 ir bsgrub.par + b^a.ba r d^n 
ba. The amntddka, on the other hand, is certain, n 
nikdntiM, ^ Jj?, §cigj\t, m'x.pa r and different Ircm the 
sadhja, J| F^f hsjjnih.par.hja.hai r k'yad . pa. 

m 

These are the contents of the logical chapters of the 
Yogaoiira works as preserved fn Chinese and partly in 
Tibetan, It is quite evident that they have a mixed 
character; purely logical doctrines are inserted in 
dogmatical discussions, and generally tho various topics 
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are treats in such a wsiy as to testify that hetu-vidijH 
did not yet fit quite well into the general scheme of 
the doctrine. Even those sections that deal with mere 
muda-rules, e.g. those dedicated to the n igraAa-sthanag, 
have a far leas systematic character than in the Carakn- 
mrnhita or in the UpHi/a-hrdaifct; many of the items which 
come under that group have in fact very little to do with 
logic. The theory of the niffraha-ulMnas itself ia not based 
on the classification of the possible wrong formulations of 
a syllogism. A comparison with the list of the ntgroha- 
Mfimtas given in the Xyaya-autniit and in the Camfca-aamhita 
wlU prove useful in establishing the relation between the 
various texts* 


KVaYA-SUTHAS 
(V, a, I). 
pratijm-hdni 
pratijmntara 
prahjnd-virodha 

pmt ijOd-mnnyam 

heto^antam 

arthanfam 

nirarthaka 

fll ajmtartha 

apart ha ka 

aprupta-folh 

nyuria 

odhiba 


C AJl A HC A -3 AM, if ITA 1 

id. (4) 

mmddha {13, cf. 

t'aktfOr-dom) 


id. (14) 
id. (15) 

id- (in, t tyartha, cL 

under mkya- 
do&u) 


id- (11 ' cL under 
rahjUHio^a) 
kal&tita (6J 
id. (8) 

Id T (9) 


A ax ts B 


— I r imKina- 
mnnyasa 
included in II 
included in I[ 
under 1II T e 


— HI, £ p obscurity 
of expression 
under III, e 

m,/ 

= ni. c\ 
hi, J 


/ ^ “™t™ jn brifkfita Mhow thn serial OPr i„ tW 
h W aha**th&Mii bavc in tkj B*tu hJ Ikt of the (kmka-nj^, * 
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KtIi'a-bIjtras 

(V. iij, 1). 

jmnar-uktei 

Qfmnuhhafaya 

ajilaTia 

apratihhti 

mkpepa 

matmtijna 

parifanutfojtffr 

pckmna 

m iron uypjtfmuyaga 
tipa-siddhantri 

hetinSbham 


Cara ka - samhj t a 
id. (12) 
id. (i) 

id. (5 t abhymtujm) 
id. (3, tmuyqjya&tfd 
namtyoga) 
id. (2 P afifrntnfoj- 


A AND B 

included in II 

included in II 
tacanobiS>haOf$ II 


yattfnnwjoga) 

pTukarana-sanvi 
aheiu (7) - sarnSaya-Etxma 
varntfa-samn 


It is quite evident that we are confronted in A with un¬ 
systematic and perhaps archaic theories of the nigroia- 
stMnas, the ebasifinuion of which seems to have been 
suggested more by extrinsic reasons concerning the behaviour 
of the disputants than by analysis of the intrinsic errors of 
a speech. Moreover* we do not. find any trace of technical 
terminology. An argument ie considered as wrong chieEy 
because it does not convey any meaning. Therefore it receives 
the general designation of vyartha *\ meaningless. The ten 
varieties of this can be reduced to five only as rightly 
suggested by Rthiramati himself. But this list of five has 
nothing In common with the five hetv-abhams of the tftjaya- 
sutras. except the xfidhfffl-sama, The amtrthaku. which 
happens when there is art ha nu pa labdh i s is the anartha- 
tiigraJw-tftiana of the N,S* and Cam ha. The apdrlhaku is 
the same as that of farakii and N r .S. Joli is simply 
enunciated. 

Let- us pass now to the most interesting section and con¬ 
sider first; of all the question of the prQtndtoa&. Nagarjuim 
krto^in only four praam y a# t pratyak^ aiktimana. upamiina, 
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and dgama ; those are referred to in the Updf^-hydai/a. and 
arc refuted as selF-cont-fadit 1 tory in fhc 

Asanga in his treatises reduces the means of knowledge to 
three only, pratyaksa. anama.na and ogam*!, 1 and it is quite 
evident that in E even atjama ia authoritative, according to 
him, only in so far as it is based on the first two pramdiws. 
We must study these means of knowledge separately* 

according to A + must be ayraroX'yo, 3 uo mixed 
with imagination, ninnkalpt i 7 and devoid of error, abhrmt& 9 
or avtfabhi&iri* 

The first two items of apnrokga have some bearing upon the 
study of the dogmatics of Buddhist mysticism, but not so 
much upon the history of these doctrines, with which we are 
dealing here. The other two, avtjavadhdna and anafidfirafti> 
are more interesting to us. as they represent a classification 
of the various cases in which, owing to some hindrance* the 
direct perception of an object cannot be produced, Thu 
question of the par&ksa was discussed very early in Indian 
speculation. Patnrijali an> I Carakzi have already a list of 
the serious dramitas; then the complete series of the eight 
impediments that obstruct perception can he found in 
Ya.su(bandhuVa commentary on the Sata-sd*tr(i oF Aryadevn 1 
and they perfectly agree with the list giveu in the Saftkhya 
treatises {Sdnld^MnM^ 7). The following scheme will 
show the analogies which our test presents with the other 
schools and at the same time its peculiarities. 

J F * r and tbe V^mha l can refer to my forthf 

coming Irauahlian in tbs Barak Sanscrit Series 

* Tbrro jmm&fa* van be found aJw la the Commentary of Sthirtmutfc 
upon lb* T of Va-*! ibajidhn. |j. 2S. 

1 Qcupaniiiia : this eapres*tou ia, in fact, in tlx- Udnlti.AT^tf, Satin- 
■ rh.ilrui, ri F 8. 

* TW two terme are aJment BttnmyuiOUa, and the Chinese as wdl M Ih& 
Tibetan cam be translated in bolb waya 

trar the list given in th& see- my [lnmslalicsn d Ibis text 

in Studi e HaiErinli iiU Biana delft Rdipfoni, 

On Ihe ftnxntpat, according to P&tapijnli and Cufmka. am? Strauss, 
Jfcte&tarata K Ip 3, in Am Indict Kmltor, frdgab* Richard 

ran Qnrhti, 191 * 7 ,, p P S 4 . 
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PmijoU. 

Ctaafcv* 

Comm, on tAe 
tf(ula) irdJffa). 

Sdiikhifi 
lexis. A. 


id. 

iJ. w 

gl 3 in - 

kar&.i 

elL 

id. (1) 

us in 5.S, diim/rl 

mUtfy-tiniara- 

0113 FIS ?t£l 

L'l/ji.'vihQjiu (0) 

id. | 

fyowdidjw 
tu ma&i ryiotro 
incirij/a^ciu;- 

jLaf rajm-da i£f- 


1 ° 

J 

lit 

txjfplilM 
nt i-pnimUda 

ina no - 1 nu i ce - 

wr wj 'wit, 

i -cL 4 t mnLa 

sam&n&bht- 

sajtid'VjAAiMni (7) 

wL 


hara 

ahhihh LJi'ii 

nhhihh'Ji"! ,7} 

id- \ S, 



snnksm^a (g) 

id, f aAfi ibha rd 


The next necessary quality of pmtgaksa is according to A 
abhrauta or avtjahhieSri ; that is. it must be devoid of error. 
These errors can be of five kinds ; in fact, it is evident that 
the two other errors given by Asanga in the supplementary 
list of the seven bhr antis, I mean cittn-bhrasUi and drill- 
hhrdnli have more u dogmatical than a logical hearing and 
belong rather to infer ones than to direct perception. The 
samjM-bhrmUi, defined as consisting in believing ata&nin lad, 
comspondB to the samjabhiodri, as understood by Yiteyuyana 
in commenting on X.S., I. J, 4. It is rather interesting to 
note that the other varieties of bhrdnti were accepted by 
Dharmakirti, as we can infer from the examples given for 
each ul them. Thus the miiiht/d-hhTdnti (example, timira , 
aa in Dharmak.) corresponds to Ihe tndritja-gaia-hdbhTatfta- 
Jcarmw of N.B.T .; the mmdta-hhrdnli (example, aldia-cakra, 
as in K.C.T. ; 3LB* fflu-^kramOfya} corresponds to the 
viiaifU'tjala-vibhra ma-tfim ; karma-hhmnli (example, a 
moving tree, ns in N.B.T. ; nau-yma of the N.B. ) corresponda 
to the bahtjaiFatja-sthUa-mbhranta-kdrafi^ of the N,B.T. ; 
iwrna-hhranti (kamalu) corresponds to the samksobha of the 
N,E. a that is, to the c?dfAr^I|yi^^r^-t^?ir£ZM£i-A r ara^ of the 
N,B.T_ We must not discuss here whether Asanga was right 
in assuming that sainjua-bhranti is a separate class 1 ; but we 

J In tact, It 13 olew Hut ttU tho various Wranfi'j conflict in assuming 
Jud. 
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must in&M upon this analogy between Assmga and Dhamin- 
klrtL He know that Djnnhga does nnt add the attribute 
abhrmte to his definition oE prolyokfa and that in his Prauiann- 
mmwxaya-vftti he attacked the epithet ttvyabhicdn given by 
the Naiyayikaa. On the other hand, Dhnrmddrti defined 
JMtiyakta not merely as knlpaitdpotfhfi. but as hdpumlp^Iham 
abhrdntam. This addition is nnt an innovation introduced 
by him, hnt due to Ms acceptance of the old theory of the 
8autrantikas. This fact is not only proved by our texts, but 
also is dearly pointed out by MaHivadin in his T*PpQ \» 
(p. 19. Stcherbatsky ed.). 

But Asaiiga adds another division of protyakfta in four 
items,, that, is :— 

(а) rujvndriya-prnlijakfii, ; 

( б ) tutiTiah-pr.; 

(c) laukika-pr. ¥ which includes these two ; 

(i) Buddfm-pr., pure, which can be cither Uukiia or 
hl'otiam. 

This classification of direct perception is also worthy of 
notice, because it shows some points of contact with the 
fourfold pratfjaim which we find in Dinnaga aa wed as in 
Dhamaakirti. In fact, ill is easy to recognize that the first 
two items and the lust correspond respectively to the 
rupmdriyu, rmnah< and yogi-pratynk^a of the Pramdna- 
sttmitccaya. Nyaya-mukka, Nyaya^hindu, etc. It is difficult 
to see what the third item is meant to represent* but it seems 
that it has nothing to do with the sva-mnimdana-praiyah^ 
which is very likely to have been an innovation due to 
Dirinaga and depending on his epistemological theories. 

But, as it is evident from the texts, A-sahga knew another 
definition of direct perception, namely that which we find in 
the Sanglti; here the pmtgofya is the verr thing rightly 
perceived and devoid of error. The Chinese g £ $j y 

® ^ ^ presupposes an original like [his, 

smyam samyak-pratlto ’bhmnto rthah. The com- 
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mentary by Sfchinimati clearly indicates that this 
definition is meant to distinguish the exact perception from 
the fictitious ; we cannot apeuk of having a perception of 
a pot* In fact, when we sec a pot wc cannot say that the 
knowledge that- we have of the pot Is direct perception* aa 
this is confined to nlpri. etc,, that i lh_ to the dftarmas from 
which ifc results. We find* therefore, here the same definition 
-of direct perception which was formula ted bv VasubandhiL 
In fact, we know from Uddyutakara that this master gave 
the following definition of prutyaksti:- Mo ' rthdd mjMnam ” 
(Nt/a)fa-varHih:i< Benares e<L p. 40). That in this and in 
many other places Uddyotakara quotes verbatim from the 
works of VftRuhtindhu, and chiefly from his Vada-mdhi, is 
proved by the refutation that Difinagn writes of that same 
definition, which he attributes to the Yada-vidh\. 

Pramdtm-mmutXGtfa, chap, i, foh 3a 
don. t/e * las . shfes. rna m . par.sex, 
mrum^um.yin .hsjrtfa.bai. * . . 

PJS.VfUi* a B foL 16 i— 
dun , deJae.itkytA'pai .rniciw. fea, 
Tnfwn.ium.ijin+ztt.bffaMi.qdir. * . „ 

PMJ^ b 7 fol. 79*:- 

don + de.las . sky?a T pat . rna m par . ses. pa r mnon . sum r gin * 
no.ze£ m hya>ba m adir, , + * 

It is important to see how one and the same author is 
trying to define perception in two different ways. 

The fact is that according to the Sutras or even to the 
Abhldharina literature them is hardly any place for Pratyaksa, 
as it is understood in the other schools. It was relatively 
easy for the Vai3e?ika or the Nyaya, both being realistic 
systems, to formulate a theory of perception, but it was 

1 Aft f (Hiid kfort, wt* kfe L wo Enniliiimu of i he ?<rli i of the Prama p s - 
which do not ulnayi agree jmd Seem lO bt Very often defectiTC. 
Thta fmcE intjrie&ftgii the difficulty of the toit r which ee one of the ipuiH 
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not so easy to introduce this doctrine info a system which is 
chiefly based on Ike dhurma theory and in which there was 
only question of particular moments of internal 
each corresponding to its analogous external dyatana nr 
dhdtu. The definition as given in the Sawjili and strictly 
related to that of Vaaubandhn is more in accordance with 
the traditional dogmatics ; the second is far more elaborate 
and it is of the highest interest, as we already find there the 
terms which will be accepted by fiinnaga (ktilpaifdpotjha) 
and by Dharmuklrti {abhmnta], showing therefore the first 
noticeable attempt towards the later ami more organic 
development of Buddhist logic, 

Tf we pass now to anumona, or inference, we rrniat point 
out that no explicit mention is to be found either in A or in B 
of the distinction between the zrdrtftdnnmana and the 
pardrthdmtmdna . which ia expounded in the Pfamina- 
hut which was certainly anterior to Diimago. 
In fact, the par&rtMnuindm was known to the Tarka-mtirot, 
aa we shall see Inter on. But the distinction is implied in 
Asafiga. Although, in accordance with traditional dialectics, 
the syllogism comes first in hi* works, anumlm, included in 
the list of the pramdnaM, represents the subjective means 
through which we can apprehend an object or a truth, quite 
independently of that verbal formulation which is inherent 
id a syllogism, and consists in the evident and valid con¬ 
clusion that our mind can draw from some facts previously 
ascertained by direct experience. 

To the two definitions contained in A and B we may add 
that of the Vada-mdJri' referred to and criticized by Dliixmga 

PA, ii, foi, 9a:— 

de , la m med r m , mi^fojuh , ha . 
raii + n>, Tmfn.jm.wtod^ce.na. 

PAT,, chap, ii, a, fob Mb 

rtsod . pa . sgnih _ p&. nm . m „ meJ. iia„ mi. abyiin r bai . 

Am, wifVt *baM.rij? w pa.ija m *u r ipag+prf^ 
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P.SA\ t b T chap. □, fob 1166 :— 

rtefwi . tigrish . jKtr . mrd 1 _ tia . mi . qbifuft. bai . . m^ori # 

■6a. tfe- fij* jrxj + ni * r^es..*?/. dptf#. pa : o. 

Now in this sentence we can easily recognize the definition 
of anfomdna quoted and refuted by Uddyotakara in Lis 
A ^Eija-varUik& , p. 5J r a pare fa kmvate Tianlanijafolrlha* 
darsnnam tad-vido 'numdnam. It its therefore evident that 
here also we are confronted with another fragment from 
Yasubuudlm ; consequently the attribution of thin definition 
to Diiuulg.t himself, lls suggested by Kindle, cannot be 
accepted. A manana presents the five fundamental aspects. * 
which we shall find in the homogeneous example , that is, 
we may have nnuitta-rimim. f bhai^a-anum. t karma-anutn. } 
dharmn-ajum.t hlnfu-kdrana-anum. Only two items of this 
fivefold classification can be seen in the list, of the Vaihxika- 
Siitras (kartja, katana T samijogi, virodki, samamyi\ V.8. ix, 
di I), while in Dharmakirti we have, as w known, only 
anupalabdhi , stabhdm, and kanja, But. ns we should expect, 
the section which is largely developed is that dealing with 
the syllogism. This is divided into two parts, a probandom, 
Jiiilhffa, and a proof, mdhana. The proof is said to be eight¬ 
fold ; hut the eight members arc in fact reduced to five only, 
ns the last three are nothing but the pramdnas already 
referred to. 

The first thing that we must point out is that the probandum 
is considered ag separate from the syllogism itself; it is not 
the pratijnd or proposition. This probandum can be of two 
kinds, cither an “essence 77 or a “ quality ” f mrabhtlm or viiesa T 
In the first case the mere existence or non-existence of the 
subject can be predicated ; e.g. iJ the dtman is ** t 11 the ofrngra 
Is not. la the second case the probandum is a particular 
predicate which must be proved us belonging or not belonging 
to the subject, e.g. “ t he at man is nil-pervading *\ u the 
dfwtflft is not nil-pervading/* This notion of the sadhtfa is 
* XyL + %rf. 

1 Itandle, Fraffmcnt* from l)itiniiga T p + 21, 
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common to hot L AuntiB: but. i f tv e consider t he five q vayoQas, 
which constitute the syllogism, rhe difference between the 
two groups of tesla is greater. Prat.ijm, heitt. drzlardu 
occur in both groups, although there is some difference us 
regards the various terms. But the last two terms are 
enunciated in a. quite different way. While in B we find the 
same terms as in the A i/figa-sutrai, which occur also under 
another name in Pra&stapSfla, in A we have only 
*' homogeneity " and "heterogeneity”, which are nothing 
but two different aspects of tlie drstanta itself, as KW Chi 
already recognized. 


This fact is worthy of notice, because it ahows that, while 
in the first instance Asuiiga followed the ancient scheme, 
as handed down in the various Tarka-s,lHrtvt. or Vic ada - 
mBtrax, in his greater work he acknowledges that the last two 
members are superfluous, thus practically reducing the 
syllogism to three members only, as it is proved by the 
additional notes with which he concludes the section that 
we are studying. If we were to follow the explanation of 
Sthireniati, we should be compelled to admit that a three* 


membered syBogism is also expounded in the Saiufiti. But 
I do not think that his interpretation is exact. Although 
the definition given by the Sa&gUi is not perfectly clear, 
it seems that uponnja consists for Aanhga in referring to 
the subject the analogous facts ascertained by thy example, 
in order to prove the attribute expounded in the proposition. 
Sthimmati lived long after Amiga, when Buddhist logic 
chiefly through the speculations of the Tarta-fStn* of 
Vasubandln and Dihnlga, had reached a well developed and 
advanced stage. At that time the syllogism wo* generally 
considered to be composed of three terms only ; so that, in 
order to bring the SangTti into accordance * with the new 
theories without altering the textual reading of the hook 
bthiramati, who according to the Chinese sources was well 
versed in logic (BEFEO. 19II, p. 379). tried to give the terms 
another meting. In fact, the syllogism that he gives as an 
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instance is really composed of three members only. The 
other two are meant to express that other attributes, proved 
by the same reason, can be predicated of the subject. That 
the reason u because it is a product” can prove the non- 
eternity as well a a the absence ol n/win is accepted by 
Dinnaga also and DhimJaklrfcL 

Therefore I am inclined to think that in the SaitgJti we 
have, in fact, the traditional type of syllogism of live members, 
which Sthiiamatij in his commentary, endeavours to explain 
in accordance with the new theories. If it be bo, A would 
represent- the first text m which we find an attempt to decrease 
the members of the syllogism. 

We can represent the theories held by Asanga concerning 
the syllogism in the following wav :— 



j Bound 

\ ji-aWw ta 
i j>raOji£ji 

rfrffcnd 

| hei'i 

“*i i- ■ 


| dr,Bin wta ■ 

tiirfkyft 

A3 before 
[pm Jyfid 
htiu 

tndhftRa 

- dfMAnto 


1 ujyiriftffii 

■■ n ipn fni'j jiu 


™ ncja-olcmal M 

E'l4€J-3 

M flotmrl In non-eternal " 

” fttreau!* it is a product" 
Fi a.B a. pot ** 

" as the fttiier rF 




Be that ns it may, the fact remains that we do not find 
in Asanga any trace of the theory of the threefold asrpeet of a 
'* reason ”, the trairupija, which certainly re presents the starting 
point of the new logic. At least we have no grounds either 
for affirming or denying that Aaangn must be credited with 
this innovation, which at any rate is very far from that 
perfection of elaboration which is the chief merit of Dihnaga's 
logic. At any rate, we know that some of the Tarka-iiktrax 
expounded a five-membered syllogism, while in the Chinese 
sources this reduction of the syllogism to three members 

4BA5, JOLT I&2U + 31 
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is generally attribute! to Yasijbandhu, a statement that is 
supported by Vacaspati Mi£ra liimseff. 1 For Tasubandhn the 
three avayavas are pmtijuJ. hutu and dfplanld, \\ e shall .see 
subsequently his definition of the ,L reason So far as the 
pmtijM is concerned, we know from TJdiiyotflkara that the 
definition proposed by the Fa \da-ridh\ was xddhydbhtdhdnam 
pratijM (AM". 117), This definition might at the first ghnee 
appear similar to that given by the Naiyayikss : but this 
is not the ease, as the word ritdhya has in the definition of 
the Y dda-vidhi it different and peculiar meaning; here, in 
fact, siidhya is understood ah put^a -dharma, where pakxa 
is the object to be proved in the course of the discussion. 
This can )>e gathered from the full definition quoted in the 
Framana-samMrmtjQ-vru i\ chap, iii, fol. 4Sb t Tt$od,pa.tgrub. 
par . it i. bay rub . byar . brjod . pa.. isam , dam , bca' . bar . agyur * 
ttt * ma . yin . gyi . adi . Uar . p'yags . bsymb * bya , yin . m . 
■p'lfogx . de . ct. rig , rwaru. par. dp^B«i. p<i i . gdod, pai , rfon . 
F*5* I T . 6, 127fi: rlsod . pi .iwfjrui.jpor.W.&agrnA. + 
/*£UH, if™, bca' . i!mj L irtt . pfn . jjyi. ’on, kyah . p't/oys , kyi, 
bsgrub m bya’o . p’yojp*„ yah , yi/i * pa , mam . j*7r . dpyod . par + 
gdoii . pai . t/ora . p^t^aF + yin . fe. This means that the defini¬ 
tion mdhyubhidhdna-mdtram has not the same meaning as in 
the Nyatfa-duin tjs and therefore is not subject to the refutation 
that Dinnagu made of the NJ3. Sddhya is said to have here 
a technical sense. The original of the sentence, which m 
evidently composed of two fragments put together by 
Binniga, in order to show how the Ytida-viihi interpreted 
the definition, can easily be restored into Sanscrit: Voda- 
vidhau mdkydbhidMm-mdfram pftuijm na hhuvaii, a pi ru 
pnkxfidharmnh rndhyam . pai#o ricdm\}dydm 'rtko. The 
restoration is obvious, as the second part uf the definition 
is also to be found in the Nydyn-mrtfika (p. I0fi) in a pbee 
where Uddyotakara refute# the Buddhist theories con¬ 
cerning the palxa. In this way we have also identified 


I N.V.T. t P 1HIS (BMing ftl), aim VwmlmMunA pmiijMdtnw 
dar^Aim Atyipl^hLm^Jy *U<iw ; tL XS, T p. m 
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another of rhe manifold doctrines criticized by Uddyotafcaia 
in the course of his work without jibing the name of their 
author, 

Xo allusion, so far us f blow, can be found ill the Ngdga- 
mrttika to the theory of the “ example " expounded In the 
1 dda-vidhi ; but, fortunately, the definition of the dfglanta 
given in that book has been preserved by Diiniga ; and 
from this it appears that according; to Vasubftndhu the 
example is the expression of the relation between the reason 
and the sod&tja PjS . V. a, chap, iv, fol. 70 h: Hand . pa. sgrub. 
pa . nan . de . dag . yi. abrd , ba . ties. par. start . pa, ni. dpe . 
aft., f- , T . b. fo1.151n r rtsod . pit , xgrtib.pi r.iti.ik, dag . abret . 
fair. bt (ton . pa . gait , yin , pa , adi . brjad . pa . dpe „ gin . tc. 

But what about the “reason ” 1 Must the tri-Iakxaiia theory 
of the he!u be really attributed to Dinnaga or is it an 
innovation of PraSastapada ? Or are there proofs through 
which wp can safety assume that it was anterior to both * 
Our sources show beyond any doubt that the tTidabjaya 
theory was known to the Buddhist schools before Pihnaga. 

First of nil, we gather both from K uei CJii and from Sheu 
T'ni 1 that the theory of the vi-pafesa was known to t he ancient 
masters, who held two different opinions about if. which 
were not accepted by Dthnaga. Some thought that the 
tfi-jwii'iJB is that which excludes the xa-pttksa els well as the 
P^kfa ; so in the syllogism “ sou nil is non-eternal, because 
it is u product. like a pot “ the vi-paksa *• ether ” excludes 
the contrary of the non-eternal as well as of the pot. On 
the other hand, other logicians said that the vi-paksa is 
everything except the nou-etemal, while for Diimigu, as 
is known, vi-paksa is yam pakso tut vidgaie. Wo find here 
the same terms and elements which are peculiar to the 
definition of the reason as given by DnUmaga or ill the versos 
memorials quoted by Pru^npa'da. .Moreover, the actual 

* K ' m ] . Cti ; i 4h ^- ^ ®h*“ T Hi, Chip. fl. Even for the Tarhtd&Stn 
pOfSWTW! Ill I JiintH? (see dtevt, pp. 4,12 ,^.,.1 ihu tliinl tabaka of the A*t» 
id rk-pQh{a-ey&vrUi, 
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definition of the beta contained in the Yafa-vtdhi and refuted 
by Difinngii confirms the Chinese sources. In fact, in that boot 
the reason ]"b said to consist in the enunciation of that dfrarma 
which 1 h non-existent where there is no attribute analogous 
to the sddh gpg» 

PJS.F- cr n chap. iix T fob 57b: rfsod,jxi .s^ru&.pa.noff.<fe* 

mt'un „ mrd , la m mrd . jwj , yi , e’os , Aston * . zit^ , pa, 

P.S. I'. b r foL 133a : rUc<d.pa w hsyrub .par. ni t dc , Ita . hui , 
nted„ tjfl . mi. abyun . fw?i‘. cos . lie . 6*ir . baton . pa .ni. $km * 

tS* UfS.Sfa 

Dinnaga ohjerts fn the formal exact new of the definition ; 
hut it seems that even for Vnsuhandhu the pak$Q-dAaFmatii t 
vi-pak§€ SfJUm, sa-pakse xttilm were the three fundamental 
characteristics of the reason* And, an we shall see later on, 
we have another text almost certainly anterior to Dinnaga 
in which the three M^aiin-theory is clearly expourjded. 

We must now consider the various theories concerning 
logical errors* Asaiigu, in the concluding portion of A. 
reduces all the possible logical errors to the contradictory, 
which contains two sub-groups* inconclusive, anisdla or 
amikiintik'a and sadfaja^ama. There is no trace of this 
theory in E* where allusion to logical mistakes can be found 
eventually In the section dedicated to the nifjmha-sihdnm. 

On the other hand* the Vada^idhi knows the flame list of 
the fotu-dhMxas as is accepted by Difrnaga, that in, tmddha, 
ani&cilO, and rirtiddha. The definition of these errors, if we 
are to follow the statement of the Pramana-miiiucra ?/a, was 
not given in the Vada-vidhi ; but they were only enunciated 
and specified through a corresponding example 1 

1 P.S. V. Or ctap' iiir MS r dc . tn . rt . Hg + rlmd . jyj . tgruh . jwt . rtcrJ. Tnn 
ffruG . prc . dart . ma + r pa , dan . ngui. bai , don t nl ,, gtun. JaVffj , jLir . 

■ ni -de . la * bw . |/nii[i 4 pa. la M tog *, pa . m' . dptr . 
*jy>i, . Mfltal. wfrf * mra * jran , I* . dj*r * nj . mig.g%[§] . grb* . tjia r y/ft . 

pm . j? |fpV ^ mi , r#fli 7 . , r Its . fijptl. to-. niw. ^ prui T jkj, duA . Jim , . t#w . 

S™ - J® 1 - P , y |, - r * - ipo . is# fc , fifl , «*s , . pa , «T4A , ifp^f t tmi?. 

. l^ni - |»o , to* * * mi. rlag . ffo + f« * Jpyo . frd , 

j^^npJ,, /mi , . dart . prart i Mi . pai . fyyu T la . sfinw . it* . jidJ , jh l , 

ic .yod.pa. *Ly* . pyir .rty^ti. byn T U, vgal. hi. fimu . pan. 
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Ariddfia * bS sound is non-eternal „ because it jj perceived 
by the eye.” 

Aniicita: " sound is eternal, heeauae it is formless*” 

The mrvddka can be of two kinds, (a) if a Vaisosikn 
maintains that sound is eternal because it can be perceived 
by the senses ; (h} if a .Safrkhya says that the effect is pre¬ 
existent in the cause, because it is bom. This means that 
according to the Vadfi-vidht. as is in fact proved bv another 
passage of tbe Pmnwtui-mmttecatja, the mruddha-heivdbh d«i 
is either prattjM'Virudrffai or a iddhdnia- v ir mid ha , a theory 
that is refuted by Difinaga in tSic Ntfdifa-mu&h® as well as in 
the Pramdna-mm * 

Thus, gathering and comparing the various fragments and 
quotations scattered in the sources still available, we can 
supply, in a certain way at least, the loss of the original texts 
and attain a better knowledge of logical theories accepted 
or formulated by Buddhist- writers before Dihnags. 

The first result of these investigations is that long before 
Dihnaga logic, which aa (aria or hiu-vidyd was blamed 
and condemned by the ancient schools, was accepted at least 
as a subsidiary' science by the Buddhist- doctors and developed 

F.S.Y. b r fd_ l4fla j rc . zi& , rUgd +pn * , J Xit , n*, md , flruB, „ 

ck a „ fna , Hftff , pit „ „ fl^af . fca. ai . dam , ri id , plan, t&'ig* * %i - Jifcpaft , 

ST"- .fc.dt A ?i , md. prut „ jki. Id , wgu . pa , rajmi + kpi . mi^nu , Hid , rna t 
Wcwl, par - dpi . rnaMJ , i&Ad * pa . Hi r dptr. wa , tna , gruB. pa . ftp'. Wa , 
mi , rfaj . si* + faip , [p# - > hai , p'yir , ;ej* Bpa . Ba , rfaft . ma * rt€J , pa * 

iti, Itw , fflit , rna *. jfj'jt, pui, p"|p> rfap , gv w . tyu , hi, Ua , ftafc * % T 
, par , mam* * Agi , dBart , pa, jr, ^«ii , Bar , „ jpn . pui L p J jir, ni , 

riai? ^ $a + la . . frai , ajfal + , ycsV ^ + $raf\A , fan + .tiu, 

W ■ - jh - yj'n . . fcai , p'lpV , m . , r ^j . . n+, ^j^)/ , + 

fp\U . pa . yin . no r 

P r iS', f r . Di IS,.chap. LIE, in rtmd T p«r. j^ruA h par , ni. ^. bat' + gian , 

, hfir . nw* , (nj a«| , ^. £■ o* + ^ _ ^ 4 *, tt , FTi/tf'-dJE, , lie, Uq * 

, ?aj , ni . ojal. f-a T , I<fa» . mirt , *k . ni . ajoJ. Bar , main, pa , ffni# * 
m , htf/gm . ti + tfajfi.. Bed", bai + , daft + gga! , ta , alqft T , pai. dart , 

P.iS. I, -^ h chap, iUt foL 129fi: rf*id . pa „ j^rwA , pai , . adi , vgal , - 

^an , fd'fflff* Siij i ito, "7^fts, JK, yVa , srj/P. d*i H mU'vn , , jt'ej, tta,i. de . m + 

Q$at . tinrt . min , der 4 ni, ppof, Ba , , prj . , Brfdn . Ir , 4 ^|jw , Ben' * 

Br* , dan , tfjai. Ba _ dan , ^rirB . pa . n+l'ft' .daft, a tpjf. Ba F a. 
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on independent' lines. Great masters surli as Asaiiga and 
Vas ll ban dim, and perhaps many others whose names nro 
lost, perfected the ancient rules of discussion, Iculhi1 or vivada. 
Asatiga was T as far as we tan guess, the first to inlrotliuc 
ftthi-vidtjd in Lie; dogmatical works. 

The growth of the great philosophical systems, the 
codification. so to my T of the x tit rax, the blossoming of a large 
dug mat in l] literature, devoted to commenting upon them, 
involved the sects in many discussions and, struggles, through 
which not only were vivada and its rules perfected, but 
mere heuristic began to leave the place to logic and 
epistemology, an achievement for which Diftnaga wus mainly 
responsible. 

Even for Vasubandhn logic was tit EH a section of nUa ; 
and, in fact, all the books written by him on this topic seem 
to have had the title vdda. According to Shen Tai some of 
his works were :— 

(1) J &t ^ un form, Vfida-bTd^ya, a tit I.- which reminds 
us very much o! the +UjMya-kfdatfa r The restoration as 
Vadb-kauiaia, proposed by Vidynbhusanu. is untenable. 

(2) i& ^ Lun shih t which is the Btrni ^i^nth.pa of 
the Tjhot^n sources and the Vadti-vkHit uf Dddyotakam. the 
fragments of which we have collected in this paper. 

$) f© Lun This Vidyabhuaapa restores 

arbitrarily as Vada-marga, In a previous paper I had no 
definite suggestion to advance. 1 But now I think that more 
precision is possible: ehih and ft fori are synonyms m 

Chinese T therefore we have to suppose that even fn the 
Sanscrit original two synonyms were used, I'nihrlwi conveying 
the same meaning as just as #hih is equivalent to fori. 
The Sanscrit sources confirm this hypothesis; in fact, a 
VMa~mdfmna-(%k& is quoted in the Npiuja-mtHika. p, 117, 
a P* Vnihi-vidhana-hhlyam xadfoupiiti &ahdm*ja gvayum 

jxirena oa tuhjatvdi smtjam tU vi&sanam todhnjatTti kildi/aw 
hhdah praifojt/e prmpktari m tul^-nlpo bhamtilL t . . We 
1 Sec mj Nolra i>n Hid fngmmte from Dinnigi, JRA$, I02&, 37t>-m 
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find biers' expressed the same theory as already met with in 
that passage of the Sam ry 1/ kta-saiigili in which Sthiramati, 
who, as is known, wu_s a follower of Vitsuhhandhu. is com¬ 
menting upon the definition of the prcttijM contained in the 
SaiiffTti. Therefore 1 think that we can safely restore the 
Chinese ^ aa Vdda-vidhana. 

Another conclusion that seems to follow from the material 
eoEjected is that the question of a mutual borrowing between 
Braniga and PrasaStapada must be dropped. r rbc fact that 
the theory of the three fok$a$a$ of a reason was known before 
Dimmga rather implies that each master took it. although 
perhaps developing and formulating it in a better aud more 
organic way, from some other, previous, school of Vada-idstra 
which. in this respect at least, held iliffereot views from those 
expounded in the ifyayu-R-utTax. I nt this is really the case 
b proved by the fact that- we have another text anterior to 
Dianaga in which the tri-lakmna tEicnry b dearly enunciated. 
Tins text is the Tnrfci^cisfrtt, 1 which* if we are to Judge from 
the Chinese sources, enjoyed a very great authority not only 
in India, bur also in Central Asia and in China. Dharmagupta 
studied that book while residing in Kucha. FaruiiiLLrtha 
translated it into Chinese and commented upon it, 5 We do 
not know its author; but it. is evident that the present 
redaction of the text, 03 it has l>cen handed down to us + 
was written by some Buddhist. Now in the second section 
of tins hook, dedicated to the jot k t under the item Stidhormtja- 
khantlatiti or mdharm jj<i- sa w iti , we read the following sentence 

n & ® = m aiisuiti 

to M- which translated into Sanscrit runs thns:^ 
astwbhi* tri-laksctttu hetuh praiisthapilah ; tad ynthd paksa- 
dhanmh mp'ikm-sattmm t ripakxa-vtjdvrtiih T References to 
the same doctrine can be found in other passages of the 
same book, 

* On the ft Uf bw UL'ri Sfuitie.s p'n. /jicJifiTi FhiLw.ipky r tdL i+ 222. 

1 The irummentary written by PjirumiirrhjL was caUdl t^U ^ 

ex. m/m mu, p. 35i, n, it in i ns t. 
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Although the text contains a list of nigrahtutkanas which is 
almost identical with that in the N ydya~&Gttas, it presents 
also some very precise similarities to views accepted! by 
\ aaubnndhu. W e know from D inn ago that the theory of 
the jails, as expounded by Ynaubandhu in his Vddaaridki, 
was different from that expounded by Aksaphdn. Vasil ban dim 
divided all the possible cases of jdtis into three groups, 
thpar^a, obhuta, viruddha, and in each of these were 
comprehended various sub-groups, which have been quoted 
by Dinnaga in the following way :— 


P.iS, [ .a, chap, vi, fol. 94a : rtaud.pa.sgrub.par.ni.p'yin. 
ci . log . dart. yaii. dag -pa . ma . yin . pa . aid. dan. ggal. ha . 
iiid . rnams , Infix. Ian , styon . brjotl. pa . yin . no . £es , hrjod . 
do . de . la . p gin . ci. log . ni, cos . mi'un . pa . da ft, c'os. m t . 
tHt'un . pa . dan . mam . par , rings. pa.. dan . bye , hrag. mat. 
pa . daii . p’rad , pa . doA. ma . prod „ pa. mams .In.ni. gtan . 
ts’iga . dmifjs . sin . gbras . hu . mta'uiis . pa , la . sags , pa ■ ni , 
tV . (s'om , du . hrjod , do. 

P.S. V. h, fol. 177a • rtsod . pa . sgrub . par , m . p’yi» . « , 
tog. dan . yah . dag . pa .ma. gin . pa . daft, qgal. ba . mams . 
ni . lan.ggi. shgon . ha .bsad.pn. gin .no. dc . la. pgin . ei. 
log. pa. nt. cos . mt’un,pa. daft. mi. mt’-un . pa . dan . mam . 
par , ring . pa . dan . Ic’yad . par, nud , dan , gtan, ts'igi. daii . 
p’rad . pa . daii dmigs . pa . dan .t’e. tsom . dan. ma , hrjod . 
pa . dai i. gbras .hu . Mb'uftj .pa, la. sags . pa’o. 

P.S.Y. a, fol. 95a : gan . dag. pa. ma. yin . pa . ni. t'al. 

ga.bar. ggyur. ha. dan . dan. h/is. go. liar , mts'uhs .pa,la. 
sags * pa'o. 


: o^fa!, ha . nt. ma . styes. pa . dan. rlag. par. mbt’uhs. 
pa m la m sags m pa 7 o + 

P'S.V. b, fol. 1786; t’al . ha . daii . don , yyis . go . ha . 
mtsuns.pa .la sags.pa. ni. yan.dag. pa . [ma] > , gin. pa’o. 

Ibid.: whi. skyes.pa.dait.riag.pa , mts'uhs.pa.la.sags, 
pa ■ i*g**l . bu . ijin + pa. 


* Left out in the xjL 
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The text, especially in the passage concerning the vipemta, 
does not seem to be quite corrent; but with the help of the 
commentary of lVnniga we can make a list of the jatis 
accepted by Vusubandhu which is antilogous to that found 
in the fragment of the Tarku-kanttfi presence! in Chinese* as 
i> proved by the following scheme ;— 

Ywlu-vidh i 

Tarka-iastm 

Vjp.vuita 


sfidharmtfa-xama 

1 id. 

flaidharmpa - m ffia 

2 id. 

vihdparmma 

3 id. 

Qvife$a-mma 

4 id. 

ahdu l?}-«nna 

5 id. 

praptp-apmptisania 6 id. 

u palabdhi-mma 

7 id. 

mnpiaya-mrm 

7 id. 

amrqya-SQma 

7 id. 

karya-teima 

7 id. 

AbeUTa 


pmsaftga 

id. 

ti ft hit patti r etc. 

id., plus: prati-drptanta 

VrRUDDHA 


anutpatfi-sama 

id. 

nttyi | 

id,, pins ” Fiarthx vjTuddha. 

As I have said before, we 

do not know anything about the 

author of this book, or its 

age ; but we may presume that 

it was anterior to Dmnaga. 

ft may be also that this Tarka- 

sMtq, or a redaction of it. 

wm existent already in the time 

of VutflVayana. Tiit-te is in Xt/aya-sutras, il, 2.3, nti allusion 


to some logicians who denied any validity to arthtipatti, 
as being inconclusive. Vitsyn yana h commenting upon tbii 
stiJra, writes, amteu mtghe#u TTjrfir na bhavatlti sateu bhamtU# 
etwi tirthud dpudyoie, misu a pi caikadd na hhavali seyum 
arthapaftir apramanarh iti . Now we Lave in the sec-and 
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seer ion of the Turka-soslra referred to the following passage :— 

m «r m ~ m m n ^ w # $ m 

if m ff m & ft *M- % rr m m * se sft t m 

■*£ St Nj= which cuii be translated into Sanscrit thus — 

yra/ (tbfi ivy a kin hi Jrr-rfrfhaiu . arthdpnttir unartfulpnttiA oo + gad i 

hfmmti turf a meghmdpi hhavktivtjiim, t nrtjhe mUj api 
tu baddrid vr.iiir hhamti.. kadarin na hhavatltg atinikdntikahl. 
The correspondence fa almost perfect: 00 we should Ik? 

inclined to think that Yitayayarni ami even the filial mlactor 
of the Nifiifjft-tiuintx knew, if not this same text, then another 
of thoae Tarka^mstms which Rccm to have existed Jong 
before Dinniiga and in which the criticism uf aflMpitii was 
already formulated, That, we can speak of Tarka^idstrm and 
nr>fc of a single Ttirka-sdstm is proved by two references to 
them which can be fonnrl in the Pm mdna-ga tn u ran fa - t:rlt i. 
In both caaes DifinSga uses the plural: moreover, the second, 
fragment dearly shows a doctrine oi the syllogism quite 
different from that contained in the text translated into 
Chinese. The first quotation is to l>e found at thf beginning 
of the tliird chapter dedicated to the f^irtlrfiidnutmlua :— 
r, a, chap. iii 7 44 : gaI * t€ . fjei . su . ipag t par , hya . 
ha . sfon . pa . m „ dam . bca ', fon . brjud . par . %a, ha . sir , rby}. 
^ ■ hstttn . turns . rnflttiS . su , gz*ln h yy# , don . rjts . #a T djuitj T 
3« ■ .pa.de .ji . ftar . ^ . & , n a. 

P-jfi* 1. hj 12fib i hf>h . fe . rfoy . iatoi . fans _ niams . su r 
r/zan gtji - dan . rjes _ iu . tfpay . pa . h m rjes + su r dpag , jxir , 
(uytf. ^ r itow . pci . iam * bra . (*u . MvW . pa . yon . tfin . jtfi, 
which perhaps correaponda to an original like this i—yady 
annme^midhdmm pmijMixxcanam iti Tarkn-xmtrwt 
parartltanumdmm^ The other quotation occurs just at the 
loginning of the fourth chapter, in which Dirtnag* expounds 
his doctrine of the « example fl 1 — 

P.&, I .a, chap. iv h ; r/og. ye? r jjai . . bt'ott , rmms . 

su T HI. p tjogx r hp r Of , Hid . team „ ^ou . . iyi . nhtpr . 

ha jm , «o . ks.fjrags.te.dfKr . na . atff . byat.jm . p>*r . 
^ra.mt.rfdy^par.jo r Ja r Agal r pa . iia , hu^ 
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F.S. F, h , lot, JJfte; rtotf . gei * htitu i . 6™ . fjmihw . sir , $6y»r . 

. ?a . gtnn - fs ttjx . xe $, f?f/a . frui . pi/ogs , k*ji . cW . fsarra . Ral . 
bxtan . pa . tjin . te . dyer. m . htjnn „ jpwii. ptfir * * ftffl . 

orfiV - sprat. sea. friyc** id . flogs . pu. pin , wk 

These two translations do not perfectly agree, Hut their 
meaning is clear. According to the Tctrka-&a#lra& the in- 
dissoluble connection between tlie major and the middle 
term in the syllogism is expressed by the pak&n-dharma. and 
therefore the “example " is not necessary, that i*, the middle 
term as residing in the subject of the inference is sufficient 
to prove the protendiim. The theory, which we find else¬ 
where in the later development of Indian logic, is not accepted 
by Dinnagu, who thought the example absolutory necessary 
to express the other two hiifa#QS of th* 1 renson The same 
theory is also referred to and criticized by the Jaina 
Ntfatjaaitara} which call* it the theory ol t.he anl&r-vgapti. It 
was certainly not accepted by Y-iwmbandhth as \idya- 
lihuBana thought, but it was at any rate anterior to Dmratga, 
as is sufficiently proved by the above reference, which shows 
how fat logical speculations must have advanced even before 
the ml vent of the great Buddhist thinker. This Very important 
development of logical school* in the period between Asariga 
and DiiLnagn, of winch we have unfortunately some fragment* 
only, must change our ideas of the authorship of the various 
theories which we find in the texts handed down to ns, and 
also of the relation between the various authors. We must 


1 20 ; ra siddher £ofi ifUtfobftib | 

l^tirJAd -yef fud it-fml-bhiltv. y py tram nyujfa-tido 

ridub 

that is, rt Syllogism like this. H! on thi^ hit] there is fire, there m 

amoko,” is porCoetly valid, m there l«s ucl inner Endkulnbk eonnwtian 
between the major Mid the middls term anti therefore the example “ bs 
in the ktldKMi M ikthir-*•*//}pit) b nat ne^Rary. This theory cannot be 
attributed to Y&ffnbumJhn, n an gg aatsd by Yldyabhiisanjl, i/Mtavjj 
Indian Logit, p, 20S. o, (and in Lb edition of the S^^vaiam, Caleotta* 
IW.% Ik 1"). Tliftt Vutfubaudhu formulated the ayllopism in three membera 
ia proved by what we already mid Mid by tbe clear ^Latements of K'ufii Chi 
and Vaeaajv.ti Mi>re r 
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acknowledge that perhaps the treatise which still re mu in 
are hut a small part of ?dl whii-h was written regarding this 
subject by .some generations of thinkers, The similarity 
that we can bod between this and that author does not imply 
a mutual borrowing, but nan be ;iiite well explained as due 
to rhc fact that either writer was following some previous 
authoritative text or original. 




Meccan Musical Instruments 

By HENRY GEORGE FARMER. PmD. 

I PLATES YD-Vmi 

4 MOKG the most interesting exhibits ru the Kijks 
■A Eth n ographisch Museum at Ley Jen are the Meccan 
musical instruments preseuted by the well-known Arabist 
and traveller. Professor Dr, CL Snouck Hurgronje. They 
arc displayed, m a special case containing other Meccan 
objects, in the bureau, of the Director, Dr, H, H, JuynboU. 
These instruments* Dr. Snouck Hurgfonje informs me. 
were not collected by himself personally* but by & Jidda 
friend who, unlortnnately, omitted to supply the requisite 
data for scientific registering. Even their names are denied 
us. Yet with the help of the donor, both by eonvoRations 
and correspondence ? and the courtesy of the Director of the 
Museum, lire present writer is able to submit an account 
of these instruments, which comprise a lute T two viols, three 
r ns tic reed-pipes, an oboe, a flute, and a tambourine* 

Even Dr. Snonck Hurgronje has not been able to furnish 
me with many precise details concerning instrumental music 
among the Meccans, for the simple reason that during his 
sojourn in the Holy City (18Sfr-5} as a student of the sacred 
lnw h he was, naturally, obliged to keep aloof from anything 
like musical entertainment^, 1 for, as Buxton says, whilst 
music may not actually be sinful (Aafaui) to a Muslim, it 
is certainly religiously unpraiseworthy (flioirui), 1 There 
are, kowever 3 mnnv references to music and musical 

i AH Bry, who mwi* the ptfpimge W Meccr it dh- beginning of the 
EiiiieteenLh in'niun. said e "I never oiiw bc&nl the Bound of a 
instru KftW or eeng dming the whale of my Stay that wim executed by 
A mjuif but lay r*fs Wet* riruek OIK* or twice by lb* aonfi* of soma 
women 11 ( Travel* of AH ifajf, iL 103)* 

1 Burton, _irn6iran Nighte <L*dy Burton's edit.}, vi T S r J. For muMiC 
in illation to lllam, BO? my Hiitarg <?/ Afiwir, dhap- ii. 
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instruments in Dr. .Snouck Hurgronjo's J leika (La Hit re, 
1888-9, 2 vols. and atlas). 

We must bear in mind at the outset- that tie population 
of Mecca has long been cosmopolitan, especially since the 
Tthmahti Turkish conquest in. 11517, and this fact helps 
us to appreciate the following statement tnnde by Dr. Snouck 
Hmgronje to the present writer : " There is no special 

Meccan tradition in music or musical instruments. They are 
imported into Mecca chiefly from Egypt ( f- Syria) and 
Al-Yaman, nod the instruments keep their names from 
their country of origin,” 1 

l”et T in the early days o f Islam. Mecca was one of the centres 
of Arabian musical culture, and many nf the celebrated 
nriuosi mentioned in the Fiiiab ulaghfinl belonged t-o the 
Hoiy City, and among them Ibn Misjafc, l bn Muhriz. ILn 
huraij, and Anisya al M ikki. Hie first being the svatemutizer 
of the Arabian musical theory and practice of classical times. J 
anil the last being the author of a Kit.fib jl'l-wjhihu a which 
was used by Abu’i-Faraj aMgfahanl in compiling his own 
work. 


The Lute. 1973/26. 

History , The Meccan lute is called the qabUsJ According 
to the Turkish writer, Evliya thclebr (d. c, 1679), the qapilz 
was “ uwented ” by a tviTr of Sultan Muhammad 11 fd. 1481),* 
The instrument, however, Lh described by Ibn fjhftibl in his 
Jdmi' al-aUmn fi *ilm al-muslp, written in 1418.® The 
former writer refers to a three-stringed lute, whilst the latter 
deals with a five- (double) stringed instrument, which he 
terms the gilpQz rutnj {** Byzantine qilput ”). 


‘ COn, ' lUH “ > hM Ft>WbJy been pn>wri^i. 

1 jjf-jpjbfaii- ni, fl±* r 

■ vi* 17-18. 

: Ssf u - ^ L*ndberg, IUi ^ 

rf W "“™ (CfJnet “ tin ° Pfe ^ W B38 ‘ ^ 

1 BotUeiwi MS., No, 77 v . 
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Of course the Arabs knew of the lute under the name of 
mizhar in pre-lslamic times. 1 It wag T apparently, a skin- 
bellied instrument, anti it was used until the close of the smih 
century, when the lute proper, a woodeu-bellied instrument, 
called the "tid (— u wood '*), was introduced into Mecca 
from Al-ljTra-* Later, the Persian lute {"ud fdrist) was 
adopted by the Arabs, 1 When the qubit# was introduced 
wc have no information h Al-Mufcamzl (d. 13131 and Al- 
Fayuml (d* 1333) speak of an instrument called the mi'zuf, 
which they describe as 11 a sort of a tnrtbur made by the people 
of Al'Yaman which, says the author (d* 1790} of the 
Taj al- l atus 7 is tie instrument ,k now called the qabus M . 
The instrument may therefore be traced to pre-Islamic 
times, 1 and after/ 

The word {qobb&$ in ‘Uman, and qanhQ$ in g a flrama ut) 
would appear to be Turkish. Landberg, however, suggests 
an Arabic root ill (" to pinch ”, "to take with the 

finger-tips N ), and equates i - with ("to 

strike, play a musical instrument ”)/ On the other hand, 
the persistence of such words us the 'Uthmanli Turkish 

qtlpfii jj, 4 *. the Uzbeg qtibuz jy or qdwuz jj jG p * and the 
Kirghiz gubuzjy J f is too constant to be ignored. Luudbcrg 
himself admits, however, that St is not impossible for the 
instrument to have been introduced by the Turks/ seeing 
that the fihuzz (from 1104] and the Ayyubids (1173-1228) 
held sway in ALYnman, whilst the “Uthmanli Turks have 
ruled from 1517 (1512) to 1910. The late Ur. J. P- X. Land 

3 7rjfti o !-farid (Cairo 1&S7-SU it, \M, 

* AI Mufl QdL PnhWm rf'or, viix, M, 

* ]+ w* 

* Litn*, Ltjrirflrt, w .r. 

1 Kitiih iri-imfti Unddd SInf-, Xo. iN>&. fol. I3-H. 

1 Ijmc-, itriV^Fj, ]<hj, f.it. 

1 Luaiberp. op. eit., 2# 3T« r 

1 Fitmr, _- dLyjTp (Tashkent, 1 p. 43 . 

* Lfiudbcf^, 30-L 
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argued for the Turkish origin of the word, which is also the 
opinion of Dr, Snouck HurgTunje. 1 

The Exhibit. —Tumi length. 100 cm. Greatest depth, 11 cm. 
Greatest width, 2fa cm. The instrument h made of wood* 
with the exception of the lower portion of the belly [u-ajft}* 
which is covered with akin to the extent uf 33 cm. The face 


of the neck (’h^ raqvba) La flat, ami runs flush with the belly, 
there being neither fingerboard or frets Strictly 

speaking, one can scarcely refer to a neck in this particular 
case, seeing that the entire instrument, from the nut (nttf) 
downward*, constitutes the sound-chest (Ms a, ^7j), the 
whole bring made in one graduated piece, hollow throughout. 
Indeed, the three chief Bound-holes Ui'tjtm, ithsmtati/yal) are 
in the face uf the neck, the minor sound-holey being at the 
haek. The instrument is beautifully made, being exquisitely 
curved and decorated in colours 

Unlike the classical lute f’ur/j, 3 the tjtibua hus no rntfshl 
or bridgedail-pieetu It is mounted with a separate bridge 
(hiiimI® T farrm), as well a* n separate tail-pin (zubaiha] to 
which the strings {tnriar) arc fastened* There are six tuning- 
pegs {matmv i, 'asdflr), five large and one small, but wo have 
no information concerning the grouping ul the strings or the 
aremititarts {iaxiripi), The jjnnhus of T^adramaat, which 
h practically identical with the Meccan exhibit in shape, 
possessed seven strings, one of metal and six of gut r the latter 
being tuned in pair*. In the Had ra m! instrument, the lowest 
atrmg is of metal, and the acmdatum is in fourths, like the 
tld of classical days. Dr. Snouck Hurgrouje mentions 
the Meccan qabua being used by some pilgrims to Sittanfi 


1 Lanilb*^ 114. ind^l the numu gt?eta 10 t\ w nuuka] injitvmtnU 
of the Nihniaciri* Anri Jtixnmq,. I jy I bn Klmr-1 f^Jhbjh |<f t m) might W y 

™ U lo quni^i = *, I Uvr tinted 

Ln ** ° f Ambia7i - 1J ** ie fP- JHAS. im Slo. 

" T HS ™™ fot ' ht ' Vnjiou * uf I^lnl45 after AMftLriibi 

iZti'i "H 10 ^ tin ^ 4 b ‘ V lb “ “o*™ Epypl.Iim tera . 


J Lhr ' ^Tioncb Hurgronjo informs 
ihu Mwcmn» r euept in poetry. 


me Ibnt tbe word 4 mi is nol used 


hy 
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Maimuna, 1 It h described by him as a four-stringed 
instrument much like the kamanja* The Hajraml qanhu§ 
is played with a plectrum (midtab, rishat dJ-ntfar) of quill, 
15-5 cm. long. 


The Veols. 1973.-2Q and 27. 

flidoTij .— The earliest viol that we read of aa used by the 
Arabs is the rstoJ. Legend asserts that it was known to 
them before and during the time of the Prophets We know 
of it definitely us si bowed instrument from the tenth century* 
wh.-n it i?: described by AhFfiribt 4 and the Ihhwau al-SJflfa\ a 
In Arabic, rabab was primarily a generic term for any bowed 
instrument* in the same way* perhaps, as kwndn in Persian 
and tfkizhak in Turkish, whatever specific types these names 
mny have represented later, 

Several distinct types ol the viol may be recognized among 
the Arabs. In Al-Hijaz* both the flat-chested type and the 
long-necked globutar-dhcsted type, known in Egypt 
respectively as the rabab al-ahaHr* and kanumja 'ayuzj were 
in common use. 6 Tbe former has ever been a favourite 
with tbe hadum * as I bn Ghnibl (d + 1435) tells ufl, 1 In the 
sixteenth century, the rabab was to be found even in the 
Meccan caffe. 10 The hi tnanja 'ujtLz type* such as we have 

1 Mebka, ii« 54-o. 

1 The M«c*n ^reiiiAj expiated Is certainly not " much like IF Ihe 
JbitJtaajVi 'njita of l^ne (iIforf. Egypt. r chap, E¥in) F to which Dr- Snomk 
EEiiTj^iciniu refers ua. There js p however* a type of feamanja to which it 
coukl ho likened.. Sen I la gel, Cahtk^Ut of ihe Miuical iMimw&wtM in tie 
South Keimmgtom 210, 

* Elliyi Chelebu Travel*, i, jj , 22G F 234. 

* Kosegarten, Lib r Qtinl^ 77 . 

p ll^wan I(Bombay wist,)* i, 

1 And the rabab al-m\ifjha?i » i. 

1 VUktcan* Itexriptt&n dt T£gyptt+ Ihtiit motltnw, i* 9thj p 916. Lane F 
Modem MffyptwM (5th ed.ji. 350v 304. 

" Bouphty, Travel* iw Atabia Dc*crta (iBSS) p i, 264* Js9. Cafatotfue 

ti« Croat# Uolkctiovi of Mwr£i"itf Instrument* { 1 5 HV 5 - el &eqd, it F 

81 - 2 . 

f Bodloiim MH, oit. F fob 7flt\ 

M Ifc Seury^ ®wpb ora&e:, if 159 of text. 

J&ah. JUM*Y l®29. 32 
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in one of the exhibits (No, 27), 1 is fully described in the 
Mans al-bAaf (fourteenth century) under the name of gfiU&ak* 
by Ibn diEtibl tinder the names of kamanja And tjJnzkci k , each 
being a separate type, 5 and by Ahmad Ughlu HhukruILiUi 
(fifteenth century}, a Turkish writer, who calls it the iqlujh* 

Mecca probably took the name (y'Pers. kamandta, dim , of 
iamffrt), as well as the instrument, Item Egypt* where we 
read of it as early as the thirteenth century. 5 Egypt may 
have borrowed it during the Kurdish ascendancy of the 
Ayyubidfl, as the instrument wa^ considered almost a national 
instrument with the Kurds,* 

The EThibits, —The first instrument (No. 26} is nil unusual 
type and quite dissimilar from the kamanjM of Egypt* 
Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Persia, and Turkestan,* 
and Is probably indigenous. Total length, 78 5 rm. Diameter 
of sound-chest, 8 cm. Depth of sound-chest. 7-5 cm. Length 
of foot, cm. The neck, called the l amud in Egypt, which 
ri cylindrical, and the timing-peg box arc made of one piece 
of plain wood. The foot is of iron, and is inserted into the 
lower end of the neck, passing through the sound^hert. 
The latter is a coco-nut {jauz Ai'fidi) shell, one-third of which 
is cut off. Over this cut portion a skin is stretched which 
serves as the belly, and is fastened to the shell by means of 
nails. The back of the sound-chest is perforated with 
innumerable sound-holes. There arc four tuning-pegs, and 
the gut strings (which in the present exhibit are scarcely 
original) pass over a nut. The bridge exhibited is ahso not 
original. 

This would appear to be the type of kamanja to which 
Dr. Snouck Unrgronje refers in his Mdcta, since it ia a four- 

1 It Bctiudjy COrrtapnnda in B \zv with tJne kamar&g fcM cr human*a 
fJgHtfVpir of VUSott&m 

1 Brit. MuBL MS.. Or, ful. ®02. 

1 MS. elf., 78 - 78 v. 

* LaFignflc. jF'nry, dr. fa y, [joiiL 

* AI.fltoqrM. Hi< d a tfnlto™ Jfamlwfo J t f£ 3 , lptfy U ; 136 

■ Berlin MS.. We. 1233 , f u] . 47t . W * 

T E °' frd ‘“tnunmte are not tiied m Undberg. 25. 
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stringed instrument. We have no information concerning 
its Otfcor^wra, but the four-stringed kamanja ruml T which 
is not unlike the European viol, is sometimes tuned—from 
the lowest to the highest string—A. E. G. d. 1 The bow 
(gmish which is the same shape, only smaller, as Lhe warriors 
bow, is of wood, with horse-hair stretched from end to end. 
Horizontal length, 65*5 enu Width of arc, 6-5 cm* 

The second instrument (No. 27) is clearly ol Egyptian 
provenance. Total length, 73 cm. Diameter of sound-chest! 
9 5 ctm Depth of sound-cheat, D-5 cm Length of foot, 
20-5 cni r Its construction, in general principles, is the same 
as that of the preceding. The sound-chest, which is of 
coco-nufc t ia open at the back, where it is cut off. There 
are two tuning-pegs, and the strings pads over a crude, 
bulky uut 3 which, obviously, is not original The two strings 
arc made of horse-hair, and arc attacked to a fork or tail-pin, 
which is distinct from the foot-. The bridge is missing. 

The instrument is well made, the neck, tuning-pegs, peg 
bos, and scroll are nicely finished Id colours of black, yellow, 
red, and green, the latter also being the colour of the belly 
skin, Wc do not know its tittOTtlalura t but the Egyptian 
instrument of this type has its strings tuned a fourth apart. 1 

Seed-pipes, IG73j'128* 129,, 29, 

IJhtorij ,—As I have remarked elsewhere, 3 the Arabs called 
every instrument of the "wood-wind” family a mizmur, 
although the t+ rm w as also used specifically for a reed-pipe, 
i.c\ a reed-blown pipe. It is highly probable that the early 
vmzvmfr was a simple reed-pipe with a cylindrical tube, played 
with a single reed. As early as the sixth century the poet 
Al-Muzurrid tells lib of the mizmar at a convivial party/ 

i jgg,; exhibit Ufl, Catulaguz . . . ii*i /juUnnr«jild d% Con- 

^ rraJnirc dt J/unpi dt liruxrilejf, \ lIIo-U-uu,. DtMTiptirm^ i. 

Fetii, Hid. J/u#., ii„ 14 1 . 

* Tbo tifteenlli century Sea manja cl Ibn Gbaibl wait tuned guuilarly.. 

* JJIA& I 9 £ 9 T p r 119 . 

1 Tf>t Jtfw ifinfff&tijjj/Alt iriL 
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In the following century, the ynizmaT and duff (tambourine) 
were the martin:] instruments of tlie Jewish tribes of Al-Hijaz. 1 
The fflonar was used ns an uecompnniment to the singers 
of the early T'mayyad period. 3 The Prophet Muhammad 
so highly esteemed the tones of the instrument that he likened 
the chanting of Abu Musa al-Ash arl to ** a reed-pipe (nrizmfr) 
from the reed-pipes of David " 3 although there is a ffadlth 
which says that- the Prophet stopped his ears when he heard 
the iBiiw.* 

The double reed-pipe is called the diydnai (? dunai ,“ double 
nni”) by Ibn KhnrdadKbih (d. 913),* whilst Al-Farabl 
[d r 950) dear-rilies it as the miztnor almuzawwaj (“married 
mizmar “), the mizrnur al-mulhanua (“double mixmSr 
or the diydmi * From the eleventh century, the word 
zautmam. later corrupted to zvmmata? haa been used, 11 
although not always perhaps in reference to a double reed- 
pipe. In an Arabic treatise entitled .1 ijhdt aknidm 

al-hdtriya i isul al-nnqham, the “ wood-wind " comprise the 
®Ji zamr, and wniisuf. 9 The last-named inafcruiiient is 
mentioned as early as the thirteenth century, 10 and the word 
means ** joined ”, This leads one to conclude that the 
maustul was also a double reed-pipe. 

In modem times, summara as the mime for a double reed- 
pipe survives in Egypt,’ 1 and also in Mecca.” In North Africa, 
however, the zammdra is described as a " chalumeau ou 


1 Al--4nba*I, ii, 172. 

* Al-A^&nt. a, m. 

I Vfltf isJ-fand T [ii, 176 , 

* Ibn Kkaliikin, Biog r Did., iii, 521 

* JMAS* 1923. p, fill. 

* Knoguteb, Lib. Cant.. 

; SSSfi >» A***, (J3th ernn.ry), *.r. - Mu!a - 

J- *- ™—. *?■ ■«.. iS ' 

Al-Mmqna, fi.tknn, j, j, ]S e. Ibn ll a jar, Berlin MS We i-Wg 
fob 24 it ah atntmul jhn Lrmi'il, Stsfinai iil-mitlk 471 

II Lbi,c -' £y,jptian* (5th Edit.*, p JB 7 ’ 

*»»*. a. i«L * a donbJa 

K*a-pipc at &Ji?ubar u a m*sm&f. 
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flageolet V whilst the double reed-pipe is termed the muqrun 
or maqr&na* In Syria and Palestine the latter instrument 
is called the ntijwi s (sic).* 

With the appearance of reed pipes with conical tubes played 
with a double reed like the Persian surmt/ f or the Arab mvj 
zmimm [zidmn), the cylindrical tube instruments were 
relegated to the folk and mendicant. cIass T with whom they 
have since remained. 

The Exhibits. Xo. 138. Cylindrical tube of bamboo* 
1 8 r 2 cm. in length. With the reed inserted, 22*7 cm. in length- 
There are live finger-holes [tkuqub) at the following distances 
From the mum faith or place of blowing :— 

8 cm. 

io-e „ 

13-1 rf 

15‘T » 

118-4 N 

No, 139. Two cylindrical t ubes of bamboo, with a Vandyke 
pattern scratched on each. The tubes are fastened together 
with string. Length of tubes, 20 cm. Length with reeds 
inserted, 23-7 cm. There are live finger-holes in each tube, 
at the following approximate * distances from the manfakh :—- 

8-7 cm. 

U4 „ 

Ml „ 

16’8 „ 

19 5 „ 

No, 29. Two Lvlindrical tubes of bamboo fastened together 
with string and wax* Length. of tubes, 23’G cm. Length 
with reeds inserted, 26 cm, There are five finger-holes m 

1 Bcauesi?r T Did, pnutique. Am*.*-Fra ncatt. 

* [avi^uiic t Ejteydapddi^ v, 27tf3. Kwi* Afritain^ iSSfl, 

9 Dolnuuip Pa!dxlit\i*chcr Itiwan, 23, Of, Cat, of the €ro^b*f Broim 
Collate Ji. xi. 30, 3L 

1 3 (jay 1 1 &,p pm-iinuite Ki beeiaw tbe tti* tacL'c* Hi c fr* two tabes *k« 
etrirtly corct-s poml 
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each tube, at rise following distance approzduiate from the 
tnanfakh :— 

9-7 cm, 

125 tp 
154 TT 
18‘3 1S 
214 „ p 

The reed with which these instruments are blown is 
probably the oldest type of vibrating reed known to ns. 
Tt consists ol a hollow piece ol cane stopped at one end, ft 
horizontal slit bn big made in it, penetrating to the interior 
cavity, ho as to make a vibrating tongue. 1 The reed is 
invariably attached to the tube by means of string so as 
to prevent loss. 1 


The Oboe* 1973/28. 

Ilislonf *—The Arabs were acquainted with the oboe from 
an early period* About the beginning of the ninth century, 
a famous wind-instrumentalist at the Khalif&te courts named 
Zunsm r invented or improved an oboe, which was called otter 
him the my zummi or zundmv>* The name fell into desuetude 
in the East, but in the West it continued to be used for many 
centuries, although corrupted into zuldml. 4 This is probably 
the instrument which is described by Al-Farabi (d. 950) 5 
and Ibn Zaila {d. 1048) * under the titles of mim&t i mhid 
and 7iuy respectively. It is the M?nf of the Mnmlfih military 
bands, 7 and the mizmar (in Persian imy siydh) of the Km* 

■ Tbb ri*4 j» dfticriboJ and teBnerntM by VHbtwi_ up. c i±. L Mfl r 
Pirt-tfea (voL ii), fie, £g. 24* 

* la tiw pUtc one or tbs rwda of No. 2S) clipped down into the 
tub* of tbe instrument... 

J T4j $l- r nt*4. AI-Harlii, MaqamfU, **ii, A1 Hiiqqarh Afak. I}yn^ 
U 56. ScMaparcHi. op. tit. Ibn KjyildiiB, Prrdiffamhus, ii, 3,73. 

* Cf. nj ii, IJfv ^horo ^offrima (w) u tMiiidemd a 

of spjwpTurAni. 

s Lcydon «S-. Or. SM P fd, 7fl. KoM^rlen, In*, M + 

* Hrit r Msh. Mis., Or. 2361 , fol 230 . 

T AJ-Mfl^riri^ op. aft* £. i* 173, 
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abtuhiif (fourteenth century). 1 Ibn Ghaibi (d, 1435) described 
it as the zamr siyah nay* 

The Fttmdtf or stir ml of the Persians appears to Lave been 
a smaller type ol oboe. It was a martial instrument with 
the Abbasid khalifa in the ninth century/ and was used 
similarly by the Fatimids in the eleventh century/ and by 
the Mugh&lB in the fourteenth century. 6 At the same time, 
the terms aw and &unia appear to have been interchangeable 
in many instances. The sumd Is described by Ibn Ghaibi* 8 
and hy the author of the Shark al-adwGr . T Under Turkish 
influence the word has been altered to zumd, and haa become 
interchangeable with zam r, a 

In Bpain and North Africa there was a kind of oboe known 
as the gjfa life* which we read of as early as Ibn Battuta 
(d. 1377), who identifier it with the sumay of the llu^iala. 9 
The name still persists hi Spain, Morocco* and Algeria, although 
in Southern Tunisia it is called the whilst in 

Constantine it is the zuma. 

Thu Exhibit ,—Tills Instrument has a conical tube of cherry- 
wood [karaz) w with a separate Lead (/o^£) 10 ol boxwood {baqs) t 
of u combined length of 30 cra^ terminating in a bell or 
pavilion. There are seven finger-holes in the front of the 
tube and one thumb-hole at the buck, the latter being called 
the ( l+ flpeech ”). 11 The bell also contains a number of 
small holes for nceoustieal purposes. 

It is played by means of a double-reed J qa shsha ) which is 

* BriL Kol MBL, Of. £iei t fol. 2G3. 

* M-Sr Cit., IdI. so, 

1 rvl 138. 

1 Nifir-! KhadracL Safar ntkrna, 4?. 

1 Ibii BAttUtA, Li, lil 

■ JJ5. cited, fol. SCL 

* Brit. Ma* M^., Du 2MI, fol. 

1 Villafcatl, op. cft. R i, 031. 

■ Ibn ItaUuLa. ii, 140, 

56 I pro th& Hkfldra Egyptian icmia for the Varioui part# of the 
InatrumfiQE aa given by VjlJcit^fin, Soe aJfio Dolphin eb Gulf*. 3Tnte# tv 
la Foi*ie *£ h M+jw/w J ratal, pp. 38-0. 

^ CE, Uic torm " epcakpr koy 11 in the Europmn clarinet. 
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fastened to a brass staple {hula, huh/a) upon which is mounted 1 
a disc called the $ctdaf, or sadaf modau-war, because it is 
generally made of shell or bone. The piaver usually takes the 
reed completely into his mouth, his lips touching the sodaf. 

The head (/tifli or jasfla) is a wooden cylinder 9 cm, Jong, 
T‘5 cm. of which is fitted into the upper interior of the tube 
of the instrument. A portion of this cylinder is cut out 
on one side, and ordinarily this “ cut aide ” is turned towards 
the line of the finger-holes of the tube. When, however, 
the uncut side of the cylinder is turned towards the line 
of the finger-holes, the two upper finger-holes are closed, 
thereby lowering the pitch of the instrument. 

The total length of the instrument, wiih reed and spindle 
added, is 33 cm. The exhibit is clearly of Egyptian 
provenance, anil is practically identical with the saw, or 
zurnS which is fully described and delineated by 

ViUotesm, 1 The finger-holes are situated at the following 
distances from the end of the reed :— 

5-3 cm, 

M „ 

1<M „ 

13 „ 

m „ 

20 -S „ 

The Flute. 1973.ML 

Elsewhere I have shown * that the pre-lslimic 
flute was probably called the qussdba (= qaxaba}. 3 With 
the influence of Persia, which brought the word nay, the 
Arabic name was neglected m the East, and the Bute came to 
be known as the nay abyad (" white way so as to distinguish 
it from the oboe which was caller] the my <mead {" black 

! Vilktesa, op. tit, i, B3I, «j pi**,. 

JRAS. I p. l2o, 

* The J/y/a tftfahgyat, irti. 
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nay 11 }. 1 In modem times the word nay has stood for flute 
in Egypt 3 end Syria, 3 Only in the West has the old Arabic 
name qasaba persisted/ 

The small Ante or fife has generally been railed the xhabbaba 
(shabcib = M£ youth "). This is the designation in North- 
West Africa/ although the term juuuq is just as frequently 
used, 10 In Egypt, thabbaba often stands for the jlute a fee, 
in common with the term f&fjmu (vulg, si ijfdra)J The 
latter designation, I am informed by a native of Jidda, 
would properly he the name for the Meccan Ante 
exhibited, because it is made of brass (.tu/t). This 
reminds us that Ibn Sid a (d. 1065) says that the saffnm I 
is “a hollow thing in which a boy whistles to pigeons '\ 
to which d efini tion Al-Flruzabadr £d. 1414) adds that it 
was made of copper (nuMs}/ 

The nay is ignored by Al-Firahl (d„ 960), because he counted 
the flute among the instruments that wore inferior (uMw), 
whilst the mizmdr was considered to be among the perfect 
{ahnoL) instruments,* The flute is described under the name 
of nay iilnjbd in the Shari al-tulaUr (fourteenth century)* 1 ** 
and in the Earn al4uhaf (fourteenth century) as the &7sfe + u 
lbn Ghaib? id, 1435) gives details of the instrument as the 
nay xafid (" white nay ")/* All these flutes were made of 
wood or bamboo* 

The Exhibit .—Tina is a vertical flute, played by directing 

1 Brit. Mus. 3JSL, Or. 23CI* foL I73*\ 

4 Vi]lntRflH, op, flit, L 954. Lane, op. til,, 3*2+ 

■ RiiehIJ. Natural History of Afoppo (lind cd.) P L 15?- 

* 8alTodur-l!tM£ue| T Th* Metric and Jfwwit InnimtRrnia ft/ the Aruh t 
109, OhrMwovltlKth, Exjuitrt juMoriqm* dt fa M tf jk^im o mte, 31. Delphi!) 
Dt Gain, La Fociis it fa Alusi^ue arai*:£ r 37. 

4 Chrifitiuniritfldi, SI, 

I Sfftl^iwior-Dttlliob llfl. Dolphin efc Gnisu 45. 

: Villutcau, i t SSI, 

■ .ALi/ZimUfl. a.v, 

* Leyden MS. T Or. 6ol x foJ. U, 

“ Brit. Mub. MS, t Or. * 361 . lol. 17 Sv. 

II Brit. Mu*. Mk* Or. 236 J, foL £C 3 . 

11 MS. cat,, foL 7SW. 
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tile wind from the lips sharply across the orifice at the manfakh 
or blowing-place. To effect this the instrument is not held 
vertically, but with the bottom end slightly inclined to the 
left side. Unlike the better type of naif, this instrument 
has no ras or head with which to support the lip of the player. 

The tube is cylindrical and of brass* its length being 43 cm * 
It has si* finger-holes at the following distances from the 
nmnfakh :— 

21-6 cm* 

2U7 „ 

27-7 t . 

33:5 lt 
354 ip 
38-7 lt 

The Tambourine. 1973/35* 

Hisl&ftf *—The generic name for tambourine in Arabic 
was duff. Al-Mutarrizf (d„ 1213) says that there were two 
kinds of duff the rectangular and the round. In the specific 
sense, however, duff stood for the former type, and dS'ita 
for the latter. Some legists placed the former among 
the forbidden instalments, whilst the latter was made 

allowable , Others said that it was only the tambourine 
with jingles that was censured* The duff was known 
in pre-Islamic times* and was a particular favourite with 
the women. 1 In the sixteenth century it was used in the 
Meccan caffe. 1 

The round form was apparently the ijhirbm, which bad the 
approval of the Prophets It had no H jingles p \ butsnares 11 
were stretched across the inside of the “ head tw * This type, 
seemingly, was afterwards called the baiufair or handlr, such 
ns we find nowadays in North-West Africa. & 

1 Fanner, of Arabian Mu*k m 27 r 

1 Be S*cy t OJ1. ott. t i, 159. 

6 aI~*aTab w i,y, 

1 Kiiiib a!Am i4‘. loL l*v. 

V LEInteao, i, 9&$ r dcKTitwa the Egyptian hnmiair %ith m * jingling u\a.tm " 
which properly beJong tQ ihfl far. 
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The round type possessing jingling plates in the shell was 
culled the tar or tar. 1 Early in the twelfth century, we read 
of it in Al-Yamon* 1 and it is also referred to in the thirteenth 
century Voeahtdixta in Arabia?, and in the AJf laikt iro iaita* 

Dr. Snouck Hurgronje informs me that he never heard the 
duff, the mazJwrA or the daim mentioned in Mecca, but he 
has shown ub in his book that the tar was quite popular. 
It was used by the ladies at Shaikh Mahmud. 6 and at the 
festivities at circumcision,* on each occasion accompanied 
by another type of tambourine called the tahla. 

T/ie Exhibit .—This {dr is so rudely constructed that we 
imagine it to be of badaivl origin. The shell or body, which is 
made of wood, is 25-5 cm. in diameter, and 6-5 cm. in depth. 
One side of the shell is covered with a green skin 41 head ” 
fastened to the shell by means of brass-headed nails. There 
are four double gets of jingling metal plates inserted in the 
shell* 

Among other Meccan musical instruments mentioned by 
Dr. Snonek Hurgronje in his monumental are the 

qdnun and foMa. The qdnun or psaltery is mentioned as 
being used by some pilgrims to SIttani Maimfina. B The 
author also informs me that he frequently heard in the Holy 
City of certain Circassian slave-girls who were adept 
performers on the instrument. The history of the qdtutn 
has been dealt with elsewhere. 6 The modern instrument 
has been carefully described by Villotean. J& II it is of Syrian, 

1 It is written without tho- I in North-West Airicn. I lust. A T ac^ricAfen- 
Mn Jfcforaiai unti writca tirr T 

* Kay, Yaman f 5-L 

1 Haeiughten udil,,, i + i&S ; iv* I7J* 

' The- HMizAar ii u round tambourine f[th jingELftg rifiyit of metal Ltfe 
the she'll instead of jingling jilntaJ ot metal. 

1 M*Lkn t ii si. 

■ Afzbh^ ii, 142. 

T See Laihv Egypt., 3@6, lor a typical □ sample of uu Eyyptimj 

Mr, e> well oe a dcaariptlon of its hac. 

I MrJtka, \l T4-S. 

* JRA3. 1926. pp. 

II ViUotvau, np, dt., i, 8B3. 
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Egyptian, or Turkish provenance, 1 it is usually mounted with 
69, 72 1 or 75 strings which are tuned in “ threes ”, giving 
a diatonic -scale of 25, 24, or 25 notes respectively. 1 There 
ia a Turkish specimen in the Victoria and Albert Museum F 
London. 1 

The kthla or long-shelled tambourine^ is mentioned as 
being used by ladies at Shaikh MatuQLkh 5 and elsewhere. 
It is identical witli the instrument known in other Ambic- 
e peaking countries as the dambukka, da rah ukfoi, darbuta y 
anti dirbakkl , ft This type of iiistmment has been known to 
the Arabs for centuries. Probably the Jt abar belonged to 
this class, 7 and perhaps the dimj or durraij aiso r & Doubtless 
the <1. mentioned in the Alj laila wa laila is a copyist’s 
error for databukka* as Burton has assumed . w The modem 
instrument ia fully described by Villoteau/ 1 Lane, 13 and the 

1 lit La IfunquB ttiryte. by Ftnonf Vckta Key (Ltrfgnia’a Ency. dc k 
Nuaique, v, 2S43-4MM34) it In stated that in tha course of the eighteenth 
centnry the qfmun fell into complete desuetude in Tnrkcy, uml that under 
SmiI^h Sdlin III (I7S9-IS07) h the mo#t flouruhing period of Torkiflli 
laiiHsc, nnb a solitary qa Jittn player* dame him been pr™rvaL We ore 
tnld that the instrument wm re-introdni^cl into Gma tftntiimpk by an 
Arab ctf ItamuacuB during the tripn of Mnbmnd U (180fl-^) p 

At the claw n( the seventeenth wntllty, ErlEyi Uhckbl (d. c. lff^> 
fcrieMiana bnth imkcr* nod players of the jdnuit in Goiuitxkntmop[e. 
ttfarrrtiw of Tmcdt, i, ii B 227. 234.) It ii intmUnoed hy the Turkinh 
F» fc Nibi into bia Khaim nil, written hi IThfl-S. (Gibb, Hi*, of Oitam#* 
vi, 2334 It ii men tinned by Todcrim [Ldtonkm turduww, Venice. 
17S7 + i, 23® J Among the ifSHtrumimta in Uto in hia day in Turkey* The 
present Writer possesses an eighteenth century engraving hy G. Scotin, 
enlitled Fill* Tufqm jtmani d# £3 b non, 

1 Cuf, ... da Mtutt w*t. du ConMrvatoin nyai du Mustett* rfe 

^ h 10L Xq. 152. Vat. of Ik, CmthuRmm 

CvUttfwn, ii, 77, No. 1140, 

* No. 1032/09* 

1 3lfkbn t ii, 01. 

1 Methi, ii. 142. 

1 Vjlbteau writes rfarrjfcufrJu.. 

T See JRA£. It*28. pp. 514-15. 

■ Sofia*, Utkam. 814. AJ-FiruitfWdi («f. 14 U) likens it ta the luubit. 

I Msemighten edit., i, 244. 

1M Barton, Amfiifln Nigfcj. 

M Villoteau. i, 936 . 

II Lmu% Mod. Egypt, 3M-7. 
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Encycfopmdia of Islam, whilst- several specimens from Arabia 
are to be found lit the Crosby Brown Collection. 1 

The martial instrument par excellence to the Arab m the 
kittled rani (fs6J # naqqtlm), and a Muslim has said : <f The 
dram is the music sound of the religion ol Islam/ 12 Indeed, 
legend has it that Baba Sawandik the Indian played the 
kettledrum called the to in the wars of the Prophet/ 
although there is only mention of the tambourine called the 
duff in the older authors. 4 In the tenth century we read of 
several types of kettledrums* the ordinary mounted kettle^ 
drum called the tabl ahmarbih {— mqqara , dahd-tih), and the 
great kettledrum, called the to, as well as an instrument 
with a shallow shell known as the qa$a*J> Later, we find a 
monster kettledrum called the tofts* Burton shows the 
budawl of Al-IJijaz pounding his kettledrum " pulpit-like p \* 
whilst Lawrence has delightfully portrayed the part played 
by the instrument in his account of the Amir Faisal's march 
from Yanbu L to Wajh in January, 1917/ In the Kelvin grove 
Museum* Glasgow, them is a line copper nuqqdra about 48 cm. 
ill diameter. It once formed part of the nwrdtib (insignia) of 
the Mahdl. 9 My Jidda friend saw a similar kettledrum in 
the ftwham {retinue) of the Meccan fjhajif in pre-war days. 

1 Nua. 335. m 314, 

3 Doughty, ij,, llD r 

* E*%& rtbafcbt, \ w ii + £2S. 

1 Soo my JfM of Arabian MU&ic, 10. 

■ lldiwiUl d i. 01. Urn al.Tsqtaqa, 30, Erfipst of tht 

Cdliphftit, vi* ITS. 

1 Burton, Fmmd JVamttifM . . , * L1 j + 7fl_ 

7 Rmtf in Dt#€rt r 04 nt i*q f 

4 ViEotMa kas fully described the various Egyptian k^ttkdToinj, 




The Supernatural in the Popular Belief of the 
Gilgit Region 1 


By Lhyt.-Col. D. L. E. LOEBrER, CJ.E. 



LG IT offers a rich field to the student of Folklore, 
and one which up to the present has been only partially 


worked. 


Colonel John Biddulph was first on the scene with his 
Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, published in 1630, which 
provided valuable information regarding the beliefs and 
customs of the people of Gilgit. 

Some stray facts can be gathered from the dbcursive 
linguistic works of Dr* G. Leitner ; and in his last work—- 
Lkirdi *ian in 1866, 1886, and 1893 — he gathered together 
a mass of miscellaneous material which he describes, somewhat 
ambitiously perhaps, as "An Account of the History, 
Religions, Customs, Legends, Fables, and Songs ol Gilgit, 
Chilas, Kandiji (Gubrial), Yasin t Chitral, ITtinza, Nagyr, 
and other parts of the Hindu Kush 

Lastly there is Munshi (now Khan Bahadur) Ghulum 
Muhammad^ interesting article: <+ Festivals and Folk’ 

tales of Gilgit p ” in the Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal* 
vol. i, 1905-7, pp. 93-127, 

These are the only important contributions to the subject 
with which 1 am acquainted, and it need scarcely be said that 
they are far from exhausting the field of research. 

Chance and the exigencies of the Service took me to Gilgit 
in 1920, and kept me there till 1924, Unfortunate! v I am 
neither a scholar nor a folklorist, so all I cun hope to do is 
to offer some additional information from this somewhat 
neglected region and leave others to make what use of it 
they can. 

1 -4 paper read in part at tho Scroti fatal th International Contrast of 
OrienJalisI*. hdd at Oxford in 
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The matter I have to present came to me largely 
fortuitously* My own interests kv in matters linguistic* 
ami my immediate object was to obtain knowledge and 
specimens of the local languages. These languages Eire, 
of course* unwritten. 

My princi pal met hod in such cases has been to get the people 
to tell me current popular tales and legends, and to give me 
accounts of local customs and beliefs. and to write them down 
to their dictation* 

The content of my language material may therefore present 
subject of interest to folklorists, but it has not been collected 
with the critical knowledge or care of an expert folklorist. 

Material thus casually collected is bound to present eontra- 
dictinim, ambiguities t and possibly misunderstandings, when 
it is not set in the firm frame of a story. 

In regard to the terrain with which we are concerned, 
it is enough to recall that it is situated in the extreme north 
of India, to the north-west of Kashmir, in one of the loftiest 
mountain tracts of the world : the meeting point of the 
Hindu Kush and Karakoram ranges* where peaks and even 
ranges of 20*000 feet are a commonplace. The physical 
features are such ;lk to favour isolation, a condition difficult 
ol attainment in a continental country. Access for foreign 
influences must always have been difficult and restricted. 

Even in recent times with the advent of the Pax Britannica, 
the partial establishment of foreign admimstratiou T and the 
construction of traversable roads* there has been no over¬ 
whelming inflow of exogenous influences* only a gradual 
infiltration. Thus old-shimling beliefs and customs have 
not been subjected to any violent assault by modern dis¬ 
integrating forces. 

Isolation, however* is never more than relative. 

In the eae!e of Gilgit* at some unknown time, probably 
not more than 50tl or 000 years ago, Islam gained admittance 
and sooner or later became the sole recognized religion in 
the region. Islam is a whole cultural system in itself. 
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providing everything from popular tales and domestic ritual 
upwards, and its effects on the outlook of any 1 uncultured 
people must be immense, 

Again a new period of foreign influence opened in the 
nineteenth century, first with the Inc uniions of the Dogm 
rulers of Kashmir resulting in partial occupation and 
administration, and later, in 1892, by the establishment of 
British general control in the rest of the country. 

There are three principal languages In use in the Gilgit area; 
Buruahasfcij Whitta and Khowar. Eumstaaki is the language 
ol the people of Himza Naglr, and a dialect of it is spoken 
by the inhabitants of Yaain* EJl^iqa is the language of the 
majority, current f in various dialects, over the greater part 
of the Gilgit Agency, as well as in Bard and Tangir to the 
south. It is an Aryan language. Khowar is also of that 
stock and is the language of OhitraL It is spoken in the 
western districts of (tilgit p GInzer, and part of Kuh, and as a 
secondary language m Yaam + 

ITow far there are to-day any definite ethnical distinctions 
in the population corresponding to these different languages 
Is an open question, There has certainly been considerable 
mingling through intermarriage and individual migration, 
but there arc at present insufficient data for solving the 
ethnological problems of the Gilgit region. When in Gilgit 
I seemed anthropometric measurements of some 600 men 
from the various districts, and it is possible that if these 
are ever worked out by some competent anthropologist 
they may afford grounds for intelligent guessing. 

The material of which i am going to make use reached me 
chiefly through the medium of Shin a: that is, it represents 
the beliefs of the Ship and Yashkun speakers of To 

a lesser extent I shall be able to refer to corresponding beliefs 
existing among the Eurushaski speakers of Huiu^ and Nagir* 
It is significant that the names of several of the principal 
Supernatural actors are different in the two languages, for 
this means that even if the two linguistic communities derive 

4IUS. JUtT l&'ifl. as 
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from a common racial source these supernatural beings have 
been long enough in the possession of each to acquire 
independent existence in Its language. This of course 
probably represents an inversion of the facts. It is safer 
on the whole to assume independent origins and gradual 
assimilation through contact and social fusion. 

It appears to me not an impossible theory that o! the two 
great sections into which the Shina^speaking population 
is divided, the socially inferior Ya&hkima represent the earlier 
population who probably shared the language and culture 
of the surviving BurnahatiM-fipeakiiig peoples, while the 
Shins were an invading and conquering race who imposed 
on the Yashkuns their language and probably took over 
from them some of their belief^ 

The K ho war in the western districts Is due probably to 
the extension of the Chitrali population beyond the political 
and natural borders of ChitruL reinforced by intermarriage 
which goes on at the present day, and in part to political 
domination in the past , which in quite recent times amounted 
to actual rule. Punial and Yasin are still governed by 
members of the JQmshwakht family of Chit ml whose mother 
longue is Khowar* 

ln order to facilitate the arrangement and handling of the 
material with which we have to deal T it is necessary to adopt 
soijia system of classification of the Supematnral, I uni 
not in a position to offer any scientific scheme, but a very 
rough grouping will suffice to serve our needs. 

From one point of view we may regard the Supernatural 
as represented ;— 

1. By Animate Beings possessing certain supernatural 
powers or qualities, e g, demons, witches, etc. 

2 r By Qualities or \ iett’es pertaining to* or affecting 
inanimate objects, exhibited in magical or irrational processes 
and properties. 

\\ i tli the latter category, comprising examples of 
sympathetic and contagious magic, the working of the evil 
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eye, rain-makings cures, and so on, 1 shall not here attempt 
to deal* 

The first or animate category may be analysed as 
including 

L Beings whose supernatural operations arc observable 
in ordinary daily life— the Living Supernatural. These 
may be superhuman or non-kumnn beings or they may be 
ordinary human beings 

3. Beings whose operations nre chiefly found embalmed in 
folk tales—the ++ Legendary s+ or if LrrmRY ” Super¬ 
natural. These may be regarded as su peril Liman or 
□on-human. 

At the top of the scale of the Superhuman* the Gor of 
Islam under his Persian name Khuda appears to have 
misted all rivals. Only among the Buriiskuaki-speaking 
peoples are there traces of more primitive animal spirits, or 
spirits assuming animal forms, treated as objects of reverence 
or worship. The name under which their memory has been 
preserved is Royo. This I believe to be the plural of a singular 
form Bikin, but I should just mention that this is a point 
on which doubt is possible. 

Among the Skfoa speakers the principal forms of super¬ 
human being are sometimes referred to collectively in a 
phrase of association as " Jinn* de*ft, peri 

Jinn as a foreign (Arabic) word of Islamic origin is given 
rather a wide und vague application, but De.Qs and Peris can 
be roughly differentiated as demons and fairies. 

The form Bach is generally used of inanimate protective 
objects, which belong to the impersonal side of magic, but 
in the form Riiyfo it possesses also a personal significance, 

Cherh is the name of an important type of apparitional 
supernatural. 

Whether Ghosts* the Spirits of the Dead, arc to be 
reckoned as human or superh uma n is a nice question. Thev 
are, I suppose, in fact sub-human. They seem to be 
recognized under the foreign {Arabic} title of Arwah g but to 
play no very active part in popular belief. 
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Yact and Yacbolo still receive attention in some localities 
as beings capable of affecting at least prejudicially, the 
prosperity o| the crops. 

Turning now to purely lmman beings gifted with, super¬ 
natural powers we find two principal representatives of the 
da#* _ the RiLi, a woman displaying some of the powers 
and proclivities of the western witch, and the Dalyal, a person 
of either sex endowed with some ol the abilities of the Seer 
aud the Prophet. 

There are also the possessors of the Evil Eve, voluntary or 
involuntary, and there are persons who have acquired powers 
of magic (chfja). 

These are the principal Dramatis Pemoa® of the Living 
Supernatural, and we may now examine their peculiarities 
in somewhat greater detail, paying particular attention to 
the Rdyo, the Chech and the Rad, partly because of their 
peculiarly local character, as signalized by their purely local 
names, and partly because of their intrinsic importance. 

Tim Bfi-vo 

From what I have heard 1 very much fear that the Bfiyo 
are as extinct ns the Dodo, though their extinction is of quite 
recent date. Perhaps they still enjoy a tenuous existence 
in the phantasies of some elderly minds, but their day of 
power and awe is gone, their cult is dead, and their worshippers 
departed- 

From the 11 tile information 1 possess it appears that the 
Boyo lived in holes at the foot of trees and rocks ; and that 
the cult consisted in placing offerings of food, at any rate 
of slaughtered animals, at the foot of the trees, i,e T presumably 
in front of the holes. The Royo themselves are described 
as puppies, or animals like puppies, so this simple form of 
worship was probably acceptable to them- At any rate 
they condescended to eat the offering?;, 

There were B5yo in residence at a spot on the Dad i mo Lat 
a little above the fort at Hindi, and the cult was maintained 
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there bv the local people till a few years ago, when it was 
stopped, I think, by the orders of the Mir of Himzn. Animate 
were slaughtered there “ in the name of the Boyo 

From a story of Hunza tribal history it appears that the 
Boyo were regarded as the avengers of broken oaths taken 
in their names. In a dispute about the ownership of laud 
between two brothers Khnni and Khamer, Kbamer proposed 
that the case should be decided by their taking oath. Kkuru r 
the weaker party, who was also incidentally id the right, 
agreed and said: 4E G brother, the Sahala Bain and the 
Halo&a Bo.in arc very powerful and they are quick to wrath*” 
Eat Khamer» who meditated a romp and had no mind to 
be caught in this way, would not even hear thin proposal out. 
14 If we swear by them,” he said. Sl they will work us evil, 1 ' 
So the idea was dropped and with it disappeared our chance 
of learning the methods of taking oath by the Boyo. 1 

The Boyo now bear the stigma attaching to the gods of 
a superseded religion. 11 Boyo-worshipper" [boyo iLHikings) 
is now used in the sense of fr&z ficu. pagan. 

There seems to be a .special association between the Boyo 
anti trees, and the trees share hi their sanctity„ Whether 
they each have their own independent virtue, or whether 
the one owes its worship!illness in any measure to the merits 
of the other it is impossible to say* 

In the two remaining texts in. which I have references to 
the Boyo the associate tree plays an important part. In 
a statement made in ^hina by Subakdar Sultan \41i of Xagir 
regarding certain popular practices at Clisprot he said j 
* A Further they say that all the people used to assemble to 
do worship to a pine-tree thuE was ike re. They used to lake 
a grey goat and slay it at the foot of the tree and a great 

* 1 JjiiVi 1 hens acogpEi-J lEld relaE inn of I So. in im: L ISutu w ftmgal&r ant] 
plural whJcb u TnorphnlofiCAUy quite in order, Anti is asserted by tome, 
though rim iwl by Other, induiritjpj. The- word Ivci.in rarm U> ffttTVfYfl in 
bfi-mdiifyAS [pi, btf.in dEinsw-iu) which wo j nipltkin^j am Arwiih—tbc opints 
of tfar diud. L hlrur-, occurring in othfT compound^ &pjk\ircs to f<-'V-T to a 
d?ad person. 
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number of puppy-dogs used to come out from below the 
pine-tree to drink up the blood, Then the people used to 
return rejoicing to their hornet, and they used to say among 
themselves : 1 Thunks be ■ Sickness baa now been banished 
from the country / ” 

Here it ia stated that the tree is worship pel, but that the 
puppies. who are doubtless the Boyo. benefit by she sacrifice, 
The Shinn word (silS.iki) translated “worship” menus to 
&ppease T placate, -propitiate t do reverence to. h. corresponds, 
1 think, exactly t*,r the Btimshaski 

The other story, in which the tree also plays the chief 
role, ig briefly as follows: From ancient times there was a 
jumper-tree in the garden of a man called Iveramo Derbesh + 
living in the Dirauniting territory, It was called the BSyo 
Gal [“the Boyo juniper”). It was said that formerly 
animals like puppy-dogs used to come out from under it. 
The people of Huhes used to propitiate them (worship them) 
and called them Boyo. One, Bajihei: Thain. cut the tree 
down and he promptly died. Two stems grew up again 
from the stump and a man cut one of them. He been me 
paralysed and an idiot. A man called Mfirnad Shiih cut down 
the remaining bough and he fell down from a cliff and was 
killed. After this people were afraid to meddle with the 
tree and left one bough (not previously mentioned) un¬ 
molested, Last year and the preceding year (1933 and 
1922J this bough was still in situ. Then a man Yaqln. 
obtained permission from the owner ( Kcramo Bcrhesh) 
and cut it down and took it to his house. But he had a 
dream in which a number of women appeared to him and 
asked hi m why be had cut down their juniper-tree, and 
intimidated him. In view of past history be became alarmed 
and returned the juniper bough to its original owner. Keramo 
Derbesh. in whose house it now liea, for no one will venture 
to burn it. 

Here we are left wondering whether there wag anv connec¬ 
tion, other than topographical, between the juniper and the 
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Boyo T and whether the ladies who relented the ill-treatment 
of the tree were an original dream invention of Yaqfn s a 
or were personages already known to the public. 

Tina k all the information I can give about the Boyo, As 
far as I know they have no counterpart in the present-day 
beliefs of the Shinn-speaking peoples. 

We nest come to the association ol the JlNN, Peri. 

The name Jinn, as already stated* is not an authentic local 
title, but has been derived from Ialamic ooiraifts* It is used 
rather vaguely for nil beings of the upparitinnnl order. The, 
popular mind is probably not very clear about the exact 
nature of all the supernatural phenomena which it encounters* 
and welcomes a non-committal term carrying all the flavour 
of high religious sanction. There are many stories in which 
Jinn appear, and it is probable that the foreign name has 
brought with it some foreign conceptions and associations;* 
1 am inclined to regard them with suspicion* though in the 
main l believe them to be merely re-christened Chech and 
perhaps Do, us. 

Another foreign (Arabic) term* Bala, seems to be used even 
more vaguely for evil spirits or demons whose presence yon 
suspect or perceive, but whom you have not yet clearly seen 
and to whom you cannot put a name- 

On the other hand a third foreign (Arabic) name, Shaitan, 
seems to carrv with it a more definite personality; Shaican 
is a leader among malignant and malicious spirits, at least 
a demon with an individuality, the Devil, Satan, Me is pro- 
bably a foreign intruder. Uei these foreign or denationalised 
Devils whose antecedents are somewhat suspect I shall not 
here spend time. 

I may just mention bv way of illustration thut if after 
41 concocting TS rnnuiCp a process which takes forty daya T you 
then ait down in the open and draw a Line round yourself 
on the ground, a Jinn will appear and try to frighten you. 
If you keep up your courage other Jimis, Dc.ua and Perk will 
come an d try to Frighten you. Finally if yon remain firm 
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the King of the Jiims h Deils and Peris h ims elf appears, 
confesses that he is in your power and enquires your wishes 
-—and so on. 

I think it h a pure coincidence that where I have the term 
Bala it occurs usually in conjunction with horses. A groom 
and a horse—both later in my service—had a thrilling 
experience with a Bala which it w ould take too long to relate 
here, but the principle involved was elsewhere stated to me 
as follows: " If one mounts a horse at night and rides any¬ 
where, then if the horse secs a Bala it will refnee to go forw ard. 
If at t his moment the rider looks over the horse's head between 
its ears the Bala will be visible to him. M 

The mote frivolous character of the Devil, Shaitan, is 
shown in the following : If in certain circumstances you can 
snatch the cap of! the Devil *s head and take refuge in a 
miisjid and avoid his efforts to sense you by the seat of your 
trousers and go off with them, then if yon put on the Devil's 
cap you will be able to see him, but he will not be able to see 

you and others will not be able to see either you or him _ 

a piquant if not very useful'situation. 

If these foreign—Arabic—names could be eliminated, as 
I confess I should like, l think it would be found that moat 
of the beings rendered innominate, would readily gain 
admittance to the ranks of the Chech and the Dedte. 

De.Ci 

The name Dc.u, akin to the Sanskrit dem-, may he regarded 
as a legitimate Sabina word. At any rate, its source need dot 
be sought in Islam or Islamic influence, 

De.us play a prominent part in the folktales of the country 
as demons, ogres, etc., usually of maleficent proclivities, 
but. they aUo descend into legend ary history. In the latter 
situation they probably represent a once local! v dominant 
race which has died out or been absorbed. But that is 
probably only a later identification. Their origin must lie 
in or before the Folktale period which is presumably much 
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earlier- Tlila, however, is not the place to deal with the 
De.u of myth or legend, 

The De.u of t? > day is a shadowy and Illusive being,, scarcely 
to be isolated from the group of Jinn-dihu-peri. He is 
evidently not endowed in the popular consciousness with 
a very definite or vivid personality* Demonic possession 
is usually attributed to Jinns, but it is noteworthy that there 
b the expression deire.i dufch/il §h& Jrii, Jenotiny; possession 
by a De.O. 

We know' something of the general habits of the De.Q, 
which they share with their supernatural colleagues the 
Jin ns and Peris. For instance, 1 have the following note 
among others : M At the time when the mulberries are ripe 
people do not eat them at midday. They say that Di.ua 
and Peris throw people down (from the trees at that hour).” 

It should be explained that people, especially children, 
climb into the trees to cat mulberries and other fruit, and 
that there are often accidental and broken limbs duo to their 
falling down. 

Again: “In summer-time Jinns, De.Lts, and Peris live in 
the ope u conn try. In nut timn th ey come to inhabited places. s * 
.Vnd : “At the time when a wo ma n has given birth they do 
not keep an adze close by in the house. If there is an adze 
at hand, and if it goes by night and opens the door and brings 
the De.ue. Pens, and Eh.is into the house, then the woman 
sailers injury/ 1 Why miaes go and open the door is duly 
explained (cp. p. 529), 

It is possible by the “ concoction of magic ” followed by 
other rites to make the Jinns, De,us t and Peris subject to one. 
There was a man known as the Chile gi Saiyid living tt few 
years ago, and probably .still alive, who had achieved thb. 

Such general facts could be multiplied, but I can recall no 
Shin el account of any definite Individual De.u taking part in 
any actual exploit at the present day. 

In Burushaski there Is a won! Pfut (plural Pfntu or 
Pfiltants) which b interpreted as De.fi or Jinn. 
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In a long atory the titles Tiurum Pfufc and Df.n Safld, 
the “White Hif”, are used indifferently for a beneficent 
"Drv, but the story itself must bp regarded ns a foreign 
importation. 

There i&. however, another genuine local story in which 
Pfutfi play a principal part. The narrator explained them 
as Jmns., but the story must go far back to long before the 
tune when the word jinn was known in the country, and 
DtLft would seem to be a more appropriate rendering. In thh* 
story a man had lost his gout and in searching for it he saw 
a light and came upon a party of Ffuts engaged in revels„ 
Tie joined in their dancing and in the feasting which followed 
it. After the feast the Pfuts collected the skin and hones 
of the animal which they had eaten. The man concealed 
the rib which had fallen to his share and the PfQta replaced 
it by an artificial wooden rib. Then they shook the bones 
up in the skin and a goat came to life. The man recognized 
it as his missing property. When ho got homo he found 
the goat awaiting him there, and when he slaughtered it 
he found it had a wooden rih r During this experience he 
learnt one of the- Ffutsj' tunes. It is still known and played 
iu H im ? a 

One curious point about this story is that the Pfuts were 
cither indifferent to the presence of a human being, or oblivious 
of it. anti there is uu clue to their usual attitude towards man. 

The Euiusbusln Daagalatas. and, in some aspects, the 
Bllus. are probably to be regarded as female D.'.ua. 

Peri 

When we come to the Peris wc are on somewhat lirmor 
ground. We know :1 good deal about their characteristics, 
and they do still on occasion enter into relations with human 
beings. 

The resemblance of the word “ Peri " to 14 fairy " is of course 
purely accidental but there are actually point* of similarity 
between Pens and western fairies, whaler or not there is 
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ftQy blood relationship. The name is identical with the 
Persian word represented in Aveat&n by pairika to which 
there seems to be no recorded parallel in Sanskrit, bat it is 
conceivable that in Shina it is an original and not a borrowed 
word. 

However this may be, the Peris are quite firmly established 
under that title in popular belief in Gilgit, Chit nil p and among 
the Pm harts, The word is known in Bunishaski. both in 
foreign stories and ns a complimentary epithet for women 
and boya, but I have come on no Peris in the definitely local 
stories of ITunza and Xagir, 

The Peris of the a speaking peoples are of both sexes. 
The female is called a Peri and the unde a Periari. They are 
not spoken of as “little folk”, and appear in general to 
resemble human beings. They eat +l piiku n f as is attested 
by Pashys (anti-witches) and others who have seen them. 
Their eyes arc said to be vertical, that is with the axis set 
vertically. I fancy they have only one eye placed in the 
midi He of the forehead as is recorded of Jiims and others, 
hut 1 cannot quote authority for this. They can fly ; but 
if cownlimg is thrown on a Peri, or if its clothes are held in the 
smoke of a cow-dung lire it becomes unable to move. This 
point ift illustrated in a Burashaaki story, which is, however, 
of foreign origin. I have only one instance of a Peri with 
a name ; a Peri called Madi is said to live on the mountain 
of Dimmer (Nanga Parbat)* 

Peris wear green clothing and consider that they have 
exclusive rights in that colour. Hence we are told: 11 If 
anyone puts on green clothes it is said that the FcrLs get 
angry and snatch at the man ami crush him. The reason is 
this: the Peris say : * Green garments are our clothing. 
Why have they put them on f 1 and they become angry.” 

This claim is supported by their human confidants, the 
Daiyals r As witness: H D,Vi yak say that when a DalyfiJ 
dances the Peris come flying through the air and remain 
watching the people. The Ualvals sav + * We understand 
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what the Peris say. We communicate it in songs to the 
people.’ If the Dnjysl sees anyone wearing green clothes 
he gets angry. The reason for this ia that the peris wear 
greeo clothes, they say, anti therefore if any earthly being 
puts on green clothing the peris become angry and do him 
in jury.” 

The attitude of the Peris towards ordinary mortals cannot 
be described as cordial or benevolent. For instance: “ They 
say that if anyone goes to the desert at midday the peris 
will snatch at his eyes and mate him blind,” 

If a new house proves to be poor or unlucky it may be due 
to the adverse influence of a Penan. Again ■ When a 
woman, all of whose children have died, gives birth to a child 
the mother cuts the umbilical cord and licks the blood that 
comes from it. The reason for this is that over every woman 
there is a Peri woman. The Peri woman says, ‘ Now that, 
this woman lias drunk the blood of her child she will never 
do me any good,' and fearing the w oman the Peri dears out," 

Here the reluctance to relinquish power over a human 
being indicates how anch power is prised. Various methods 
are employed to obtain it even to the point of stealing or 
carrying oil children or adults. In this wo have an important 
resemblance between the Peris and the fairies of the West. 
The following notes arc relevant in this connection: “ A 
dermji mn (i.e. ' outside mother ’) is a fairy in the jungle 
who gives milk to a child and ream it. When the boy grows 
up he is a good mountaineer.” In one known case the peri- 
fosterling says he otdy sees his Peri mother when he is alone. 

" Ten or more years ago (i.e. counting from 1922) a bov 
was carried of! by the Peris from Kapur. Bis clothes were 
found on the hills hut he lias never returned again,” 

One of the grooms of the Assistant Political Agent, Chilos 
made the following statement; “Every day (Le. always) 
at the (end of the) dark period of the moon the peris carry 
me of!. [see them end they see me. They say to mo ’You 
stay with us and well look after yon well. * If you don’t 
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stay we'll throw you down from the mountain. 1 They thus 
put me in great fear and then I promise to siay." So fur, 
however, he had apparently successfully evaded either 
staying or being thrown down from the mountain. 

Of the common motif of a man marrying a fairy wife I 
have only one example, and it does not contain the usual 
feature of the fairy wife imposing a prohibition on the man 
which be breaks to his undoing. In the Shii^a story the 
parties are more equally matched than usual, lor the husband 
is a Daly ah Still he had the worvt of it in the long run. 

A Daiyul of Heramosh bewitched a peri and casting n spell 
on her hair tied it all up in knots. Then he married her 
and in due course they had a daughter. When the daughter 
grew up her father inslructed her that if her mot tier ever 
asked her assistance in dealing with the population of her 
hair she should give it* but on no account should she undo 
the knots. One day when the mother and daughter were 
out with the goui.s the anticipated situation arose and the 
girl played her part. The mother then explained that her 
husband had been angry with her and had tied her hair in 
knots and she appealed to the girl as her daughter to undo 
them. In a moment of sympathy and forgetfulness the girl 
performed the service Immediately the Peri slew all the 
goats and flew away carrying her daughter with her. The 
Daiyid, on discovering his treble loss, remained where lie was 
weeping and beating his breast, 

1 think it was in 1W£2 that Raja Sifat Bahadur, Governor 
of Yusin. married a peri lady T presumably in absentia* but 

doubtless with all due ceremonv. I believe that to his 

■■ 

intimates he claimed to have seen her, but a youth, who was 
probably an epileptic and certainly a scoundrel, acted as 
go-between and the Feri'a agent in the a Shir, The Raja 
cannot have proved a wholly acceptable husband, as shortly 
after the wedding he had a fall at polo and broke some riba. 
Later, I think, he damaged Ms knee, and before two years 
were out he was assassinated in Independent Territory, 
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1 have recorder] instances nl human-pori marriages in Chifcral p 
but that; lies outside our present- beat. 

Ra<?H 

The term rich, cf. the Sanskrit root mfe-. “ to protect/' 1 b 
usually applied to material objects, which exercise protective 
powers over human beings. Among such objects are included 
articles worn as talismans. It is also said* however, that 
everyone has a guardian spirit in the form of a small girl— 
Hue he MnlaLi, or Kaghi. There may be two of them. These 
Kochi communicate with the Pasdm or Anti-witch when their 
proteges are in danger. 

Again, if a bad woman rides on a horse the horse T s Ha chi is 
depressed. Here the Rat hi was explained as the 
14 star or “ fortune f \ but it is not therefore to bo assumed 
that it is an impersonal atatmetiob. The conception of a 
man 5 u luck 'or ,s fortune ' h as a living being who b soim;^ 
times asleep and sometimes awake is very common. 

In a Banish as ki story there are three women who are the 
" Guardians ff (ra^hakuyo) of a king of Mn, They know 
his fate beforehand and bow he can escape it T but are not 
io direct communicAtion with him. This storv* however, is 
obviously of foreign origin, at least in its existing form, 
and the guardian women arc an integral part of it nod could 
hardly have been introduced as an afterthought. 

Chech 

We now pass to a very active and vital group of the Living 
Supernatural—the Chec^ The name is Dot identifiable 
as a foreign ban-word and has all the appearance of being 
good nSIjin a. If 1 am right in believing the ch + a to be cerebral, 
they would ordinarily correspond to Sanskrit kf or tr t but 
I cannot suggest a derivation. 

Chech appear to me to present features of interest and 
originality, but they may be commonplace to the instructed 
folklorist. ! shall first mention some o f the chief 
characteristics and then illustrate them by specific example. 
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A Cht\b is a sort of bogle which usually appears at night. 
It is said to M fall ,s — ch£cft dijm . A sound is some times 
heard and the Cheek appears m the form uf some animal, 
such as n horse, donkey, or cow, hut sometimes as a human 
being. Sometimes it appears as a tall figure which reaches 
tip to the sty and is swathed in white clothing—a guise which 
is also sometimes adopted by Jiruis. 

When a man sees a Chevh he may faint with fear and lull 
to the ground, If T however, he can manage to preserve his 
courage and presence of mind and repeat the Call to Prayer 
(azun} the apparition will disappear. The people then reckon 
them to be Jinns, 

Chfe?h are commonly attached to particular Localities, 
from which it appears they do not wander. There arc many 
such Chc^h-haunted places in Gilgit proper as well as outside. 

A Che^h is known to frequent the garden of the Political 
Agency office. Another haunts the neighbourhood of the 
P.WJD, Staff Bungalow and has been seen by many people* 
Its beat extends from there to the Political Agency Office, 
a distance of a few hundred yards. Another haunts a tree 
in the garden of the Divisional Engineer's house in the same 
area. Some deserted houses above the Ranblr Bilgh are 
the home ol another. 

A tT^h has been seen by many near the European cemetery* 
My informant's brother once saw a man wearing black clothes 
in the cemetery H This apparition pursued him, kicked him, 
and flung kirn into on irrigation channel. 

€h£ch, like ghosts, are rather addicted to graveyards. 
Many other Cb^h-haunted places could be mentioned. 

The following are one or two well-authenticated stories of 
thc^h and their doings. One night Ghulum Muhammad, 
Chaukidar (night-watchman), was sleeping in pursuance of 
bia duty with his brother in the verandah of the Political 
Agent's Office in Gilgit. The brother used to give the 
following account, reported in slightly differing versions, of 
their experiences : “ We were deeping in the verandah of 
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the office. I awoke nt midnight and found a horse sitting 
beside me. It had an English saddle on. I thought it must 
belong to some visitor and have strayed. So I tied it up to 
a tree and kept my eye on it. Presently I saw that it had 
turned into a donkey, and it caipc and sat down hp.-dde my 
head. My big brother beat it and it went and sat down on 
the road and turned into a bull. My brother repeated the 
fall to Prayer and it disappeared.” 

■Sarfaruz. Chuprasi of the Political Agency Office, told me 
the following, which ia compounded of two slightly differm-i 
versions; There is a lot of earth near the door of our cow¬ 
house in Amperi, Gilgit. They say that there were formerly 
there a mother and si.v daughters. They are not there now. 
My father’s younger brother says he had seen them himself. 
About the year 1915-16 one day the (elder) brother was 
going at night to another quarter, fly the path he saw a 
thin little girl sitting on a big stone. He felt an instinctive 
fear of her. He said : 1 The child came down to the path 
and naught hold of my hand. I pulled in the direction of 
my house, and it pulled in the direction of the byre. At 
last with a great effort ! got my hand free and went on to my 
house. The girl said, " Go now, 0 man, your luck is great. 
You have escaped from me, otherwise I should have killed 
you here." She pointed out to him a spot, a few hundred 
yards further on and said her beat extended up to there. 
She said that she had a mother and sis (live 1) flitters.’' 

Sarfaraz, continuing, said : « My unde returning thence 
to the house lost consciousness), They burned a lot of talis¬ 
mans and gave the Akjiund what he demanded, and my 
uncle recovered.” Owing to this misadventure, however, 
none of the children of this senior brother survived, and on 
his death his land came to Sarfara*. People advised him 
not to continue to live there, so he built a new house At 

midnight a noise of cats ia sometimes heard, but no cats are 
ever seen. 

Here ls another episode. “ They say that a Cficvh appears 
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sit the Balbe Oiri on the way to Noma], Several times the 
men who carry the mails have seen it. One time when a 
jamlndur. Shukur Khan by name, carrying the mail 
approached the Bulbe CUri, a Bali came oat on to the road 
and would not let him pass, SHnkur Khnn s&ya: fi I 
remembered and prayed to God and blew on my body and 
said the Call to Prayer. Immediately the Balii left, the road. 
T noticed its eye was in tin 4 middle of its forehead. I went 
along the road and it went up to the midberry-tree at ihe 
roadside, and when I looked it disappeared. I spent the 
night at Komal and early nest morning came in to Gilgit/ 
Sbukur Khnn told the above story to his family/' 

There are other similar stories in which the apparition is 
called a Jinn, but it seems clear that the Jinn is of the Chech 
variety. They merely did not happen to be related as 
instances of chech phenomena. 

It is possible that Chech is in fact a sort of abstract term 
denoting something like “apparition” or, possibly, “fear." 
The use of the verb S! fall " with it suggests such a 
.significance, 

Arvyah 

Ghost**, or Spirits of the Dead, whether they rightly belong 
to the category of the Superhuman or not< may be disposed 
of here. I have only two notes regarding them, both recorded 
m English* Chficli, 1 was told, are often associated with 
graveyards and so also Arw&b (Spirits of the Dead), who are 
said to come out and hold meetings. At one of these re-unions 
they were dividing up some food. To one of those present 
they refused any share on the ground that his relatives on 
earth gave no offerings of Jood for the dead. The ghost so 
penalised repudiated responsibility. He said he had a son 
I iviost and they should refer to him on the subject. One 
wonders whether after this the son had a Cbt^h or ghost 
experience. 

1 was further told that the Spirits of the Dead come and 
jius. jult mo, 34 
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cany you far away and do you injury. They enter into the 
skits of dead persona and so moke their appearance. 

Possibly ghosts sometimes figure as Chech or Jinns or are 
confused with them. There are tales of how people have had 
dealings with jinns masquerading in the forma of known, 
human beings, but these are rather cases of the impersonation 
of actual living people. 

Yacii 

The name Ya^h corresponds to the Sanskrit yakia-. Yach 
are probably to be regarded aa a class of De.Q who are in 
some way interested in agriculture. T was given the following 
statement: At the time of the removing of the crops (from 

the fields) the people make mid in a dish and prepare a 
flavouring of bitter kernels which they add to it. They 
do this in the name of the Yach. They then add ghee to 
the mul and eat- it. They say 1 The Yayh is eating the 
Yaeh’s rnfl],’ If they didn't prepare the Ya^h’a mGl they 
say the Ywjh(s) would carry off the grain and not make it 
prosper.” The last word rendered “ Ya<;h(s) ” is peculiar 
in form and some w bat resembles the word for " bear ”, but the 
rendering given is probably correct, 1 

A note is given (hat the Yemj)i will become unconscious 
if it eats a bitter thing. Hence no doubt the bitter kernels. 

The Yach, so far as this custom goes, might be regarded 
as little more than an abstraction, a fertility, or anti-fertility, 
spirit of some kind, but there is one story told of a very active 
and practical Yach. It was given rue as follows; “ There is 
a man of Gurikot (a place near Astor) called Kozuli. They 
say that a Ya$h has formed a friendship with the wife of 
Eozuli, The Yack brings grain and goods from one place 
and another and collects them in Roznli's house. They Rev 
if Rosali scolds his wife or beats her some live stock or other 
in his house dies. For this reason the man does not scold 
liis wife. If anything in the house goes astray or gets lost 

1 YfiCbSta, 5^7 
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be keeps quiet- The man has children, their appearance 
they say, is iUdavoiizeti, like that at a Taeh. The Yaqh 
lives in bis house and he (KoBaliJ is superior* they say, to all 
the Astoris in wealth. They aay that the Yugh is in Eozali’s 
bouse in the skin ol a eat. They say that his wife's food 
every seven days is “Zd eggs and 2 aeera (4 lb.) of ghee* This 
matter is publicly known to all the people. A number of 
Asturi people have told ns this story.” The wife's diet seems 
rather limited in kind, but bread and vegetables are perhaps 
taken for granted. 


YaCHOLO 

The Yacholo, 1 by his name, must be some sort of cousin 
of the Yagh, but he is a shadowy personage whose only known 
interests are ajiriculturaL Here is all the information I have 
about him: 11 At the time of the reaping of the wheat and 
barley, in the name ol the Yagholo they pat some mu] (gruel) 
in a dish and carry it to some place in a field where there is 
a lug stone and where they say the YuobGlo is. The reason 
is this : they &uy, 1 if we propitiate the Yagholo our wheat 
and barley will be plentiful/ Nowadays they do not do this 
in Gilgit (proper), but in Shinaki places, e.g- Eagrftt, at places 
on both sides of the Elver (Sherot-, Shnkiot, and Bargo), 
and at Heramosh, in these places they do it ,f 

We mav now pass on to the Human Supernatural, of whom 
the Ru,i and the Daiyal are the chief. The term flu.i is 
Sbi^a. The Rurushaski equivalent is Elks, but the word 
has aIso p I think, wider application. In K ho war the idea is, 
I believe, covered by the word G ur. 

RtjA 

The Ku.i is perhaps the moat interesting of the whole 
Gflgit- cast, and of her I happen to have particularly full 


1 I have lately come on *u isolated note i " Yag“ho]. a. demon Ilk*- 
a hear" 
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information. I might bare devoted the whole of this article 
to Ler but decided that it was preferable to cover as wide a 
T i:-li[ as possible. All [ can do in the available apace is to 
mention briefly her chief characteristics and her methods. 

■Rii.is are witches with a limited repertory. They are 
ordinary women possesdng some specialized tastes and gifted 
with some extraordinary powers. Their master-taste ia an 
appetite for human flesh which they indulge nt the expense 
of their less gifted neighbours. 

Briefly stated, their procedure is ns follows : a Itfi.i disables 
and seizes a victim and bears him oil, firing through the air 
to some tryst where the whole Rfi.i community is assembled. 
There they slaughter the victim, after which they chop him 
up into bits and distribute portions to all present. The 
company then partake of the least so furnished and return 
again to their homes os they came. Meanwhile the victim, 
whose risible and material body has to all appearance remained 
Jit home unaffected, presently falls Ill and dies. 


A few details may be given regarding the various episodes 
in this dranrn. It appears that normally a particular Rfi.i 
is told off by the group to provide a victim for the nest 
assembly. The duty falls on the various members in 
succession. At the same time one mnv consider it 
unlikely that a RfU would ever sec a favourable opportunity 
and let it slip. The process of capture is facilitated by her 
abdity to change into any animal form she pleases. Like 
the Chech she may do a scries of lightning changes. So ,he 
may appear na a cat, donkey, magpie, etc., or simply as a 
woman or as one after another in Iwttnum Rq.* Wt 
aJnne or sometimes in couple^ 

If tli. intended victim detects , ho Rfli Ind ^ h 

—, and Steep 1* head „„ d dn her a phytied injure 
he caeupesiier clutches und .he it is who loBm . ' ah , ^ 

"* ' ,0m ' b “ r " 1 , g a ' ”W which Mi*.™*!, ft b , 

" k ““ pf "7 ; Up victim « ,» ^ 

to vuut her ock-hed .he die.. If through igncunce nr 
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weakness be does come to her, she recovers and he in hie 
turn die*. 

When the Ria.i succeeds in her attack she flies off with the 
victim to the Ru.is J meeting-place. Rmis fly mounted on 
bases nr on spinning-wheels. They are debarred from the 
use of the broomstick, for that is an implement of Western 
civilization unknown in Gilgit. The victim is carried slirng 
in a sheet, A a it is stated that at certain places Ttujs are 
sometimes heard flying through the air, one may conclude 
that they are nut visible when they fly anil that they conduct 
their revels in spiritual, immaterial forms and not in their 
everyday fleshly bodies. Similarly with the victim, lor his 
hodily presence remains to all appearance safe in Ilia home. 
What the Rfi.i secures is only some spiritualized^ but stii! 
edible, presentation of him, 

A itu.i in action has to l-tok where she is going and to mind 
her steps, for if her foot touches water or a graveyard she can 
proceed no further. 

When the victim has been safely conveyed to the place 
of assembly where all the Ru,is of the district arc collected, 
it simply remains to chop him up and distribute him in 
fragments to the company. The chopping-up is effected 
with an adze. Hence T inciden tally * the adze has acquired 
a taste fur h it man flesh and is a dangerous house-mate for 
a woman at child-birth as it is apt to go and open the door 
to give admittance to De.us, Peris „ and Ru.is [ep. 517}. 

No time is wasted on cooking or dressing the flesh, for the 
Ril.i likes her meat raw. Nor does dancing, so far as my 
information goes, enter into the order of the day. This is 
curious in view of the procedure at the Subbats of the Western 
"ft itches and the popularity of dancing on festive occasions 
in Gilgit at the present day. 

1 have mentioned physical obstacles which may intervene 
between the R Q.i and the indulgence of her ta-stes, but she 
has other more active interference to reckon with. 

There are two kinds of human An i Ru.J, whose business 
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and pleasure it is to come between the Rij.i a ad her prey. 
These are gifted with superhuman facilities of perception 
and with powers of locomotion not inferior to the RiLi's. 

The PaSHU— the word belongs to the root " to see ” — 

is a s " bccf a man or woman who sees what ordinary people 
cannot see. The Pashu can see not only Rfi.bi in action 
but also De.Eis and Peris. 

By one means or another the Pashu gets to know that 
someone has been carried off. We have it generally stated 
that people’s guardian spirits—Rav hi—inform the Basko 
when their proteges are threatened : but in one case a Fashu 
told mo that the Ru.ts themselves informed him, when he was 
asleep, that they were carrying off a victim and invited him 
to came along: a sporting action on their part, for the 
Pasha's function is to baulk them of their prey. 

The moment the P&shu learns of an abduction he starts 
off in pursuit. Tie also flies through the air no less swiftly 
than the Ruffs* a feat which is nil the more remarkable in 
that he flies in Ms proper person and not only in an Immaterial 
semblance. When he is ub&ont on a mission of rescue bis 
place at home is empty* 

Having come up with the RQ.is at their meeting-place the 
Pashu demands the surrender of the victim, but if the latter 
is already dead his labour has been in vain. If the victim 
is still alive ho enters into negotiations with the Rl.ia and 
ns a rule succeeds In striking a bargain with them. For a 
ransom, in the shape it may be of a goat or an ox to he 
delivered within a certain period, they relinquish their 
prey. 

All then return apparently to their various homes. 

Ike Ruffs are not above making attempts to deceive the 
PaaLu by concealing their victim in the skin of a goat, cow, 
or other animal 

A practising Paskii, who told me that ha was peculiarly 
successful in rescue work, claimed that in two years lie had had 
200 success against 100 failures. He had gone fl3 a fieJd 
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as India, In Ills flights he was unconscious of mountains 
or other obstacles, but it is probable that like the Rtuis he 
muat not touch water or a graveyard. 

The other Anti-RCLi is the Mitu. lam unable to give any 
explanation of the name. Minis appear to be always men* 
The Mitu is a more ambiguous person than the Pashu. He h 
professedly an antagonist of the Ru.is, but he seems to slip 
very easily into the role of aider and abettor. Ostensibly 
his functions and practice are similar to the Pushup, but 
he appears to have less authority and less firm moral purpose. 
Wben he fails, he yields to pressure or persuasion by the 
RfLifl and allows himself to be used as a sort of human anvil 
on which the victim ja dismembered* or else he himself chops 
him up. He still, however* retains some of his original 
better feelings, for he refuses to accept a share of the victim's 
flesh. 

Some doubt is cast on the Mitu’s original good faith by a 
statement made bn me by a Pashu : that the? Mitu accompanies 
the Ru.is carrying an axe with him ; but perhaps this 
imputation m due to professional jealousy, 

I must confess to some doubt as to the use of the Mitu as a 
chopping-block, It is a curious idea and I have no actual 
vernacular text to support it, only notes made in English 
of what I understood it the time was t-nld me. 

The Mitu is unconscious when travelling an his errand of 
mercy, but if his foot touches water he returns to conscious¬ 
ness, is unable to proceed further, and returns home. 

Mitsui arc found in Xagir and BugpQt, but there are non 
in Gilgit proper. 

It may perhaps be useful to offer n few more facts about 
RELis. RiLis are numerous and ubiquitous in the Gil git 
area. They are found in Funial h Hunza h Nagir, and other 
districts* as sveU as in Gilgit proper. 

My Pashu friend told me that in Qilgit there were some 
300 of them, but this I can only take to be a gross exaggera¬ 
tion. I fancy he was something of a misogynist, for he also 
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informed mo, with all the seriousness that the statement 
deserved, that there m a trace of the RiLi in a]I women. 

All women in fact are potential Rii.is—a truly terrible 

thought. 

Fortunately, in practice EQ.is are products of heredity 
rather than education. The potential Rud does not seem 
as a rule to pass spontaneously into the practising RuJ, but 
if a woman b a KfLi her daughter will also be w Ril.i. 

As regards their external diatingni slung features the 
infallible sign of a KuA is that her feet are turned backwards. 
This must only be when she is functioning as a KuA, and 
even then it is noteworthy that when she is in animal form 
the animal’s feet are not reversed in this way, Ra r U' hair 
and clothes are said to be repulsive. Their hair stands up 
on end. Their month is red (query—with blood I) when 
they have been maltreating anyone and at night they vomit. 
People then say. <! Perhaps she lias killed some one to-day. M 

It is a very remarkable thing that Ril.is and their doings 
do not seem to arouse any active resentment either in the 
public or in private individuals. There arc many women 
who are notorious a* being practising Eu.iSj but they do not 
appear to be subjected to any form of persecution, l have 
beard of no ease of Ril.i-baiting. 

Tests and ordeals, stick as ducking, may be unnecessary 
where the quality of at- least the most important RfUs is 
known to everyone and is beyond dispute, but then one 
would expect that they would be dealt with summarily and 
drastically by the irate relatives of their victims. 

The above is a dry summary of the main facts about HtLb. 
It would he possible to support it by many actual maLarircs, 
but that would take too much space. [ will, however, 
quote just a couple of stories which illustrate some of the 
main points. 

The following i, the story of a Nngir EQJ which I recorded 
m English : " Two young men in Xajrirone day wanted water 
There waa a shortage of water so they went to the head of an 
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irrigation channel where it entered a held. The men both 
saw two cafe going along in front. of them. The cats kept 
looking Hack at them and fire was issuing from their mouths. 
The elder ol the young men threw stones at the cats, on which 
they both turned and seized him by the kg. Being strong- 
minded he preserved his senses and did not fall down but 
beat the two eats with a stick. The two cafe then turned into 
a donkey. The youth, thinking that the donkey was perhaps 
someone's which had strayed or been left behind B mounted it, 
When thev had gone on some distance he dismounted 
from the donkey and saw that it had turned into a magpie. 
Tie threw a stone at it and it turned into two women. With 
a stone he broke the head and upper jaw of one of the women, 
and both women vanished. In the morning tho youn^ man 
returned to Lis home and lapsed into unconsciousness. 

++ Meanwhile the woman who had been wounded went out 
on to the roof of her house t fell down from it and broke her 
head and her jaw, which accounted for the results of her 
previous misadventure. The people carried her into the house 
and she not unnaturally developed symptoms of indisposition. 
Bhe told her people that a certain man had east the evil 
eve on her and said that he innat be sent for. The man 
accused was of course the youth who bad broken her head 
when she was playing the Jtiii. They went ufl and called 
him. but ho refused to come. The woman died* The other 
woman who had been with her, and the man, are still living.' 

The following is a statement made to me by the experienced 
Pasbu already referred to: 81 Four days ago when T was asleep 
the Ruis came and informed me by word of mouth : 1 Ue 
have taken So-aml-So, you come/ They then bore off their 
victim like stones carried by the wind, 1 said : 1 I’ll rescue 
him,™ and started off after them. 1 caught them up at Bill das, 
a big boulder in the direction of Herali. I told lhem to let 
him go. The boy T a mother was among the HuJs. She let 
go the sheet in which he was tied r and I raised it up. The 
boy was. dead. If a victim is freed when ertrill alive all is well. 
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but if hr dies then bis real self ut home flies in a day or two. 
On this oenasion there were present many ftQ.is from all 
quarters/' 

In tubing leave of the RtLis it is, T presume, superfluous 
to lay stress an their similarity to the witches of the West. 
Almost every point that has been mentioned above can be 
duplicated from European records ol witches. 


Tile Da!yal h 

We now come to the Dafy&l, the last of the characters wham 
I propose to treat- of here, Dafyab are fliiperhuinacily 
endowed human beings, who at the present dav chiefly exhibit 
tLeir powers by furnishing answers to recondite questions. 
They supply on request information relating to what lies 
outside the scope of the ordinary senses of sight and hearing d 
and regarding what is going to oome to pass in the future. 

Their sources of knowledge are hidden, but there is no thin g 
obscure about their procedure, for they exhibit their powers 
before all the world in broad daylight. 

The public attend on the local polo ground, which corre^ 
spends to the village green. At one side sir the local band of 
drums and pipes and the Dalyal enters the circle formed by 
the spectators. There he primes himself by inhaling the 
smoke of burning Juniper twigs which lias soma sort of 
intoxicating effect on him, After this he divides his time 
between stooping over and listening to the drums, dancing 
round the circle in various measures and posturing in the 
middle of it. 

At certain points he may be asked questions by members of 
the general public, the answers to which lie ostensibly obtains 
by listening to the drums or by watching the behaviour of 
Home grain-, of com thrown on the vibrating parchment of 
a drum. His answers are couched in language which is 
really I think unintelligible, but which someone eventually 
is always found to interpret. 
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An aocoimt of a Dalyal display h as been given by Colonel A* 
Durand m liis " 3Ialdng of a Frontier 71 a so I need not elaborate 
the matter here. It will be enough if I contribute a few 
more general facts about Dalyils themselves. 

In Bur us has ki the equivalent of Dai yal is Elian (plural 
bitnivo). DnlySk may belong to any class of the population 
and to either sex. In fact they are nowadays, 1 believe, 
confined to a few special families. The chief, perhaps the 
only seat of Dafyala at the present day, is the small aide valley 
of Bagrat, 

I have seen exhibitions by two female Dalyials in Hunza. 
but to the best of my recollection they were said to belong 
to a family which originally halted from Bagrot, Similarly 
the performer at a specially arranged display at Gilgit Head¬ 
quarters , in this case a man f had been brought from that 
plate for the occasion. 

There is a possibility, however, of fresh recruitment to the 
ranks of D&lyalfl* SA A certain number of peopled I was told, 
** become new Dai vale/ s On the other hand, one may with¬ 
draw temporarily or permanently from the faculty. 

Dal vals possess, or at any rate have in the past possessed* 
more than the mere powers of second sight and prophecy. 
They are on more intimate terms with the supernatural 
world than ordinary folk + In talking of the Peris I have 
already quoted the statement that thy Peris come to watch 
the DalyaLf performances and that they are the source of 
the Daiyilla' knowledge ; and again that it is oil their account 
that the Daiyal objects to the use of green clothing by the 
laity. 

At an actual performance I was warned that they disliked, 
anything red, and that they were liable to lose self-control 
and to attack anyone wearing Or displaying it* We nervously 
took stock of our belongings, for the wild-eyed officiating 
Daiyal looked only semi-human and capable of anything 
whether in his mind or out of it. But. why should red be 
objectionable, except as the complementary colour to green ? 
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In tip past D&Ijalg have had the power to “ hind " super¬ 
human beings, as is shown by the well-known story of the 
Dalyiil who bound the Gil git Yuehini, We also have the 
Daiyal of Hemmosh and his Peri wife which I have nlrcadv 
recounted (v. p. 521), and the great Himza Bitan, Short Gnknr-, 
bound the cannibal Ellas, Dadi, and her seven daughters. 

Whether or not present day Daiyais can “ bind ", they ran 
at uuy rate be " bound at least with their own consent, 
when presumably they are inhibited from the use of their 
special talents. The procedure was described to me, not 
very lucidly, as follows : “ When a Daiyal tLinks of having 
himself bound, they twist an iron bracelet and place the Daivitl 
in the hands of a man. Then they breathe on the bracelet 
and bind the Daiyal (-with it 0* H the bracelet gets lost then 
the man again becomes a Daiyal ” 

Onee a Daiyal, by no means always a Dalyiil. for apart 
from having himself bound the Daiyal may definitely abandon 
the career. My Pitshfi friend told me that his family on the 
father’s ride hud originally been Daiyais, but that his grand 
father, under priestly influence had given up being u Daiyal 
und had become a Pashu. My friend’s father, however, 
hurl wished to continue as a Daiyal, but the opposition of 
the family had been too strong for him, and though he 
■panelled with them on the head of it, he too became n Pasbu. 

I very much fear that Daly Ids in these evil days, whether 
of religion or scepticism, are losing credit and esteem, and 
that this interesting college of soothsayers may presently 
die out and their valuable gifts be lost to the world. 



The Teit of the Buddhacarita 

Cantos IX-XIV, 32 

Ut E. H, JOHIffiTON 


JS the Journal for April, 1927, pp. 209-26, I published some 
notes on the text of the first eight cantos of the 
Buddhtw.trtUi so the light of the o]J Mb', In Nepal and of the 
Tibetan translation as edited and translated by Dr. Fr. 
Weller. The second part of the tatter work has now appeared, 
containing the Tibetan text of cantos ix-xvii and the 
translation of canton x-xvii, the translation of canto ix, 
which has gaps in the Sanskrit, being apparently reserved for 
further consideration. The notes in this part ai& full and 
careful and wiU bo found of great help to all interested in 
the restoration of the Sanskrit text. We have every reason, 
too., to be grateful to Dr. Weller for undertaking the difficult 
task of translating the part from xw 3 33, on, for which no 
Sanskrit test exists, and, though, inevitably, owing to the 
nature of the Tibetan translation if the Sanskrit text were to 
be discovered minor details in Dr. WeDcr’s translation would 
be found to require modification, at least we can now see 
clearly how Asvaghosa handled the story. 

In resuming the notes I proceed in the same manner and 
with the same abbreviations as in the previous article. 1 
include canto Lx in my notes f as owing to its difficulty and the 
further information given by the MS. it is better to publish 
my remits before Dr. Weller’s translation appears. 

At this stage it seems to Die desirable to discuss the various 
interpolations in the text. Verses viii, 54 ; xiii 3 73 ; and 
xiv, 21 are generally agreed to be spurious, and I have also 
condemned below as obviously not genuine a verse in the long 
^rap that occurs in canto ix in Cowell^ edition. Besides these r 
most of the following suspicious verses must be interpolations; 
not one is required in its context and nearly all are definitely 
below Asvaghoss’s standard of writing. Other verses also 
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are omitted from the Chinese translation, hut that is no more 
than a ground for suspicion owing to the freedom with which 
the translator handled the text. 

i. 20 £39), The construction is clumay. The use of the 
title Tathhgatn i* very suspicions ; except for the spurious 
verse, i, 81 ( 86 ), the Buddha is called w the prince ” or some 
analogous term up to xii, 90 [ 88 ) K where, having become an 
aacotic, he is called muni ; he is also tailed BodliisuUva 
at ix. 30, and x, 18. The title f&i is not used till canto xiiL 
The Sumidarananda follows the same practice. The 
expression t rigale *pi frige recalls xlii, 31, and this verse was 
perhaps inserted as a parallel to it. It is the only thoroughly 
doubtful verse which appear?; in the Chinese. 

i, 81 ( 86 ). Not in the Chinese. The use ol muni is 
auspicious. Aivaghofa could never have been guilty of so 
crude a verse. 

ii-, I'), Sot in the Chinese, The comparison with so little 
known a king as Annraoya (see belowJ is remarkable bathos 
in face of that, with Maim in the next verse. A poor and 
inappropriate verse. 

ill* 65. E?ec my previous article. This verse may have been 
inserted, just as verse iv* 8 T, was altered, so as to water down 
Aivaghosa^s references to the Buddha’s dealings with women 
in bh youth ; m that view the essence of the venae lies in the 
word halddi 

iv, IT* The Chinese mentions llie names of the seers 4 noted 
as illustrations on each aide, but not MonthaU^o, It is one of 
the very few names in Asvaghoea of which no trace can be 
found elsewhere; the .story and the name of Janglnl seem 
equally unknown. The verse itself is uncommonly difficult, 
because even if bhifaur is taken in the sense given to it in 
my previous article it ought to govern the accusative and 
otherwise the verse is irntranMatable. 

jv h 87«f. Bee my previous article, 

y 7 £5, The verse docs not appear in Beal and is some¬ 
what doubtful. 
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sii t 57 (55), This doe* not- appear in Beal, and d is taken 
from xiij 75 (73). It is not wanted in the context at all. 
xiii r 23. See my note below on this versa. 

The following notes should also be added to my previous 
article on the first eight cantos, 
i T 42 {47) J. Weller, p. 188* A has kftamn mirth, the 
virama under being probably a later addition. The con¬ 
jecture krtamn na mktih is poor as spoiling the play on words. 

iL 15d, Bead purawirtinyii^ga^ and cf. the closely parallel 
verse, Ramaytina (etL Gorrcsio), ii„ 119+ ID. 1 now find this 
reading to have been anticipated by Gawronski (Studies about 
the Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, p. 38) and by Rusivadekai 
in his commentary to SovanTe edition, 

iii, 9a. Analogous passages suggest that c la jam should be 
substituted for the feeble °jdUuh in pmklnwjjyahipitspajahm. 
On this view iTs otherwise inexplicable hbrat-rpos should 
either be explained ad the same ns S. C. Das's A&ras-so-fra 
(= (aja), moaning perhaps u perfumed rice ”, or be amended 
to hbras-briios or -phos (v, Jiisrbko under Aiw-Jw 2), r ‘ parched 
rice/ 3 

iii, 25rf. This requires further explanation, I 1 runs as 
follows : bdng-gi [tUmanah) srid* jvi-yzhau {punarbhdva) mu (?) 
cun^hig (kiitt&U) brlags-pa {men*) Mm (top)- Mu cannot go 
wirh gzharit because, if a negative, it could not follow and 
gzhan-ma could only stand for the feminine of anya, apara t 
etc. I took it to be a negative combined with tuii-zhig, and 
in view of T's rather casual bu ndling of negatives thought 
it safe to transfer the negative to punnrhMram, the only place 
in the sentence where it could be fitted in. But Dr. Weller 
has pointed out to me that the equivalent in T for apu*mr- 
bhanmt should be srtd -jw -yzhan-med. Thus is so, but. as hia 
translation, the only possible alternative, requires the reading 
ni for tna } mu must be a corruption. A gives no help m finding 
the correct reading, as it inserts avagrahu only occasionally. 
To AJvnghosa rebirth could hardly be connected with any 
feeling of joy and he must, therefore, have intended an 
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AViii ^liA to bo read by Buddhists* while leaving it open to 
Hindus to read it without one as a reminder of the epic tag 
punary tkarn ivutmumm mene fe,g T Srlm. fed- Go it.) vi* 44. 12 ; 
4S r 8; 53, 30). used in different circumstances of charing up 
after intense dejection. 

v, 55e/. Subsequent further examination of the old MS. 
of S has satisfied me that the reading in iv, 17, referred to is 
a nujnirayokiritdbhya jit . 

v, 84 n. mkatppahhijd t T h d. 

viii, 25. This verse is quoted in Bfijnsekhara's 
Kdvyttmimdm$& t p. 18, with the correct readings Aiihiluih- 
iitiMksvah anil :r?u cetar iisur likhitd but with new corruptions 
of its own. 

viii T 2Go, T read proksifmandamn xtanan or, leas probably, 
took propita from pm-f, whose causative is not renordixL 

Gusto IX 

3d. nydyamt tan I, T. 

4c, For m T has mig-por " black *\ which is meaning¬ 

less ; amend perhaps to hdag-por, which stands for adhikrta 
in the precisely similar phrase in x s 1 T and may represent 
adMiam here, or else read hmogs-ptiT, mi concerned about.” 

7c, S—11. mjahha and gap for a letter* _J< rajublitikiffd, T. 

8n, mrjaya, A (Klelhorn^ Kera) fc T uncertain. 6. 
mpu$ojjmlarttam , T. 

1 Oft and d* T divides Sukrditgintmu correctly into Sukra 
and Aiigirnsa (L& Brhaspati), 

Hfj, hhlvimm, T ; cf. ii. 335. 

17c. hum mat/tf mpek#dm t T (Bbhtlmgk), mapyd (or pyi ) 
pek$aw f A . 

105. : 'visfabtik&hujai r t A, T (Eielhom). d, maksa 
tmrgtih, T, 

2Qd. A j h reading is yditgedruma or yaitgi\ which might 
be a corruption of padnudruma, but this does not take us 
much nearer a solution. 

2 Id. fitfadhipatyam, A * T; cf. Jdtakamdla, ii T 3 + 
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24 c. T divides ndtka klmm. J T 7wraS p T (Kielhom). 

26d. bj[ntuarh rurfairtiftr], T ■ AflvaghoBjL uses this epic 
form in, the *SaaNdlaro?Ki;rrfa also. 

28b r mintdpam anta[gatam udvahtirttam]. T apparently ; 
64 mig iit be sa id A as well as ma. Read antargatam,. nod cf, 
JrtfabimaJti, sis, 20, 

22c. tvaddarsand[$?]c£bati t T. cd. dahpmd[nam arrtaA]- 
purafhj T [Speyer), 

3In, tamye [prfroam], T, tawtjam* A. 

3^6, 1-2, wnte 9 T t ndsii, A. c. bhtifo 'pi [dram vi]yoga$ f 
T f bhutm r A. 

336. bhamn aka m [to*], A t T (Speyer). d. vipnq[oge t 
A, T (Bohtlingk). 

346, vici]tTam jaga]tah pracdmm, A y T. 

35a. yaiktldhwgdndm iha r T+ A bandku[pratijMlajamir 
vi]ktnah 9 T * 

36c. yacduity, T (Lilden^ Leum&im). 

37s6. praftyWaA sarmsu araslha\m t xsdhdyfi, T. c. 
akdlath, T apparently (CsppeQer). 

386. tathu i lyj rtha i^dhau pravixtah, f (Cappdler). A omit a 
66. d. Very difficult. T baa dye-hiya (keyaxi} nes-par [dhruvam 
or fisjl) fAo6-Ia (prdpte) dus (Mlah) yodrvn&-ffin^m (rnsti). 
Poaaibly a reading each i as nairvdhak& (1 nairydnike ? n-iiir- 
icmijr ?) krp asi ndali kafah is indicated : for the sense cL 
the Chinese (Beal T15). 

-IGcJ. pardptiedrepa, A t T (Buhtlia^t, Gawrooskil 

41. The large sjap in Cowell’s text Li covered by the whole 
of leaf S8a and the first two lines of 386 in _i. It runs as 
follows :— 

lie. ^rdhdhdam ditt&v iia mrwd-ndam 

rdjfjam hi ram yum ryasanusmyam ca || 

42. itthum ca rdjyam n a ftukham fta dharmah 
punc tfaiM jdlaghrna Dormdrah j 
vatfflhprakarsc 7 parihdryuduhkhc 

rajydm mulct m varnam eva japmuh || 

JlUS. JIU.Y itraa. 
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43. mmtii hi bhuhani tr jinny aranyc 

losam parajH mtmm iv&payukya \ 
safio^itaih krisulabha i r na earn 
dwytir adpsynir iva krxnnsarpaih [| 

44. Mdyhya m hi rdjijdni vihdya rajil&m 

dha/tmSASafe^ tuuam praimOwn \ 
hhaqjvaymiijTi mst/a jiu nupcipa mam 
van-apt parityajija fffham pravEslum || 

45. jdtuh hde ko hi mrah ta&attvo 

dha rrt idhh Has e jt a ru/ium pravista}} | 
hlsatjam uisrjya vinmklalajjah 
Purmidarmyapi jnatum foay da , 

46. lahhdd dhi mahSA atkaid bhayam 

yn viinlatti annam punaf dduifita \ 
lobhat m moJuld alhuva bhayena 
santtyajya kdmdn pumr ddadVa |] 

47. tjas ca pratiipide char anal holkamnn 

ni$kramya hhuyah praidict tad eva 
garkadhjam utsrjija .?« df§tudo$& 
inohena bhuyo r bkBa§tid gmhihtm | 

48- yd ca firutir uioksahi avdptamnte 
nrpa gfhasthd iti naitud anti | 
itvnuprodhdnah A:™ ca mabyidharmo 
dtnidfjpmdhdnah hva m ffijadhuTmah || 

49. Same rati# cec chithilum ca raj yam 
rdjye wait is ce& chamnviplants ca | 
samas cd taikxnyam ca hi n&papannam 
Sitosnayor aihjam ivcxinkdfjnyoh || 

150* tanni&caydd m wijudhudhipas te 

rdjydni mu kit'd iamam dptavaninh \ 
rdjy&ujitd id nibhj'lendriyahdd 
anaisthitc nwksakrfdhhimdndh [| 
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51, texdm ca rdjyc *&tu $ama yaihivat 

prdpta mmm mhzm anUmyena \ 
chitlvd hi paiam grfiitbandhusaihjna m 
niuhah punat na pravi tdl-stir an mi || 

A puts in between verses 47 and 48 and T between verses 
49 and 50 the following verse, which is not in Beal and is 
plainly spurious 

rah urn ca foyasga ca nasi, i samdhih 
iathas f» satyasya ca msti sanidhih | 
dryasya pd-pasya ca ndsti mmdhih 
it i many a itand&sya ca ndsti $&?hdhih || 

The following points m the above passage are worth noting: 

41c, 1 follow T ; A has m sthirwd (or less probably md) 

ravindctm* 

426. tatMj A, yathdj T . 

43, In ,4 63 was originally apparently hi, written over to 
make ca T dha or pa % 64 is mii, Query girau % I follow T. 

44c. no tupapanmm 7 T probably. 

40a, A might and T does read lobhdd rnttohad* 

50c, Te^t uncertain* A has fdjydtl mitd m r but nga and 
dma arc almost identical in it. For the reading of the text 
cL the common epithet, u i-mdgana , " unblemished*” T has 
literally rdjydng dsntya or fdjydhaydA Query rajydnvttd ? 
d. So T j ~hrtdbhidhdmk T .4, 

I renumber the following verses. 

53 (43) a. dfmrmatidhau tavdyarh, T (the Peking edition 
has dka-gat), mitntradhaTQ^ A (evidently from the previous 
line), c. iokoya \laftm, J, T. 

60 (5D) d . gated, T apparently {Ga wronskif. 

01 (51) a* ^mtfrdknajht T ¥ keeping Jfcyi instead of Weller's 
amendment, hjis (Kern). 

02 (52). This verse in quoted Sadda r so } uua m a cca \ja 
(Ed. Sualih p, 13. 

08 (58) s. tava dosa Q j T (Hem). 
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70 {60) a. dntmSi&yOj T ; cf* the Ch i near 1 (Bg&L, 757 )> 
L naparam wve&a. A apparently (6(3—0 much rubbed) and 
T, The reference ha probably to Dymmtsena king of the 
Salvos and the story of Savitrl. Query therefore difumakhyo i 
The Rctmd7ii\6 Legend (p, 167) translates this verse and gives 
the name as Dninm } hiog of Voiiali I 

71 (01) a. dharmayaiahprari^ta 1 T apparently, c, pra- 
yuluth. A, T. 

12 (62) h. fiakrusaht T\ agreeing with manfrinoA rind 
governing the rest of the padn+ 

73 (63) c. iamena ca T T . 

74 (64) a , sumiayajdm, T t sn&afam, A* a syllable short, 
h. avyaktapa mmpu rdhalam * T + c. bu.dhah. r T (G&wrohski). 
d. °de£iiah t jd s T (Buhtlingk), 

81 (71) a durdarsam, T. 

Canto X 

£b. ?yru Ultra , T* c, mjagdrm dhTram, J (7-9 much rubbed) 
and T (Gawronslri)* 

5c* &amnikar$€ t A* T (Bohtiingk). 

7d, fm [toj&irpa dfstih, AjT ; d9 in A could also be read as 
rmya or rmpa. Tuiom was never a possible conjecture, as 
Aivaghosa uses the root ins only in the sense of fcL be pleased % 
and never in the sense ol * L have enough of ”, to express 
which it must he compounded with mm. The phrase ns 
amended ts n regular cliche. 

8a* ik&anei *4, T, rf, iasyutha babandha, A ; T has neither 
nOm nor ami. 

9s. mrnd\ T, df§m Mama*, ,4, Bead either 

dfstm m mrm 3 or dfxtvatha. Weller (p P 93, m 11) suggests 
T read sabhrurmihhmmm (for subhornabhmvam) r but in fact 
it has bhru once only, not twice. 

12o* i nnrLa$dgatmt}i& f T. 

15a. tannin $kau f T (Gawronski), tasmin vamu* A * 

18a, 1-3, tanama t A apparently, tafaJi only T. Read 
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krtaft ama t an uther verbs in the passage are in the perfect, 
d. ivahhTahinjfst, A, 

20w. nyagamddth varisiham f A, T. 

92c,, 6-0. Fs smvayo 13 a reference to the legend that the 
Buddha and Blmbiaara were born on the same day . 

266 , A has iasragd MA with ma added subsequently above 
iti r T is uncertain but in, any cose did not read &ama ; the 
Peking edition reads gaii bsdags. 

2?c, rijurfhany amtmi, T. 

S8J* oa bfiTamsamt A , m hhramkam T T (Speyer). 

29c. copatamma, T apparently* d. kiinkpifo 'rtkak v A, 
T (Bohtlingk). Bead dor-bya (tydjf/a) for don-hyas in T. 

Sod. pafhu hriyante, T (Qawrohski). The form hphrogx- 
par-byed should normally indicate in this translation either 
the causative or the passive of hr and the hitter alone suits 
here, 

41k. nwXjadhapalir [tM| babM#G t T< 

Caxtq XI 

61 avata vidhd/mm y T. De stands for etad r as often, 
not for sa as Weller suggests (p. 99 T m 2), 

3o. smfoddntnrtta, T apparently, “ traditional in his 
family.' p 

66, T Ls equal to e§a go mam prtrti ni4caga& ie ; add kh&lv 
at the liegirming to complete. For 67 A, which otherwise is 
the same as CowelFs MSS. s has ft, not ri. 

8d t 10-ilp eva t A T T (Speyer), 

136. mmagrdmi calu?o f A, J r 

17c. goir nangakdiya, T t corresponding to the " seeking 
nothing P * of the Chinese (Beul + 849) j for compounds vritli 
na cf. t e.g. r Kiratarjuriiifa t I T 19 and iii, 8. 

18* Weller, p. 1U1* n. II. J has 6 his mat in 6, evidently 
for Bhipniat ; cf. 5, vii p -I I, where Ugrayudha is called 
,Ja name] ay a, both being Pancala names in the MSh. 

196. samgujatui has the Buddhist sense of :c fetter 1+ here. 
iL adadita, .4, T (Bohtlingk, Cappellcr). 
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25. Weller, p. 105, d. 4. Read khyi r tl dog, pr for hji 
instead of amending to Ictfis. 

27a. T translates abktiti lc quickly r \ a meaning given in 
the AmarQiosa. c, Weller, p, 103, n, 6. Head fie-b&r-mtskuiw 
(= upama) lor mtninths-fit'-har. 

286. T seems to support Cappcller’s tjai a, 

29 and SO, A y 7 und the Chinese (Beal, MIS j agree that 
Cowell's verse 30 should come before bis verse 29. 

29 (30) ti. fwraih^ T (Ludera) t (irvaih 7 A. 

31c. sunds-ikmtha 2 , which Dr. Weller has kin dly 

informed me is also the reading of the Chinese. This recalls 
asisunS found in the corresponding passage in Ang.Nik^ 
iii, 97. T 5 s “ corpse-burning wood” has a parallel in 
&> ix, 20, where the Kurus arc spoken of as reduced to ashes, 
and may indicate a reading iund&ikapthtiF with tUna equal to 
saw, CurioUialy enough, there m a similar confusion in an 
exactly analogous passage in the Lalitamstam t where Lefmann 
(ch. xv, p. 207 j 1. 9—10) reads ifia bdlu parikrudyanie .sufuJ- 
kdsthe^v U'ortibJirak ; part kr fi*J tf ante here is presumably a 
misprint for pankudijanic, bqt according to Foucauj^s 
translation the Tibetan read parihtiyante. R. L. Mitral 
text of the passage is different and corrupt, making no sense. 

33a. 1-T is taken in A by mistake from 34a t 1-7 ; afi is 
pa. Dr. Weller's reconstruction of the .Sanskrit seems to me 
sound, b . krav7jai.su rdtmdnanij A h T. 

34 d, kdntdriham ajfiah, A, T. <L iramath caret finti 

jtmlokah , A f T. 

36a. mahih, 31, inatih, T apparently. 6, bhogd , A? T. 
It looks as if T read bhogd fit b:cit parimrhjatndnuh ( tl fabelv 
represented as J1 ) ; query parikalpijaindndh ? 

396, bhtxj&h} dj T c. timid ni bho<jd iii* T apparently 
(Gawrohski). 

44m drxim mmi&tfnh, T. 

45a, fjfti sydn> A for yumgn, meaning “should it be 
argued^ that 11 ; T seem 3 to read ’bhgadhikasti tja smart, 
which is not so good. 
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48a. rSjfio T pi im&q yugam t T, evidently for vSsoyuyam 
(Bobtlmgk). 

fifio. IfJit A m T (LtlderSp Cappeller). &. jkrema[m] p 

A 9 T (Bdhtlingk), rf. patarfctii A (corrected from pdhyanlt}^ 
T (Speyer). 

686* cadhtfahi A t T. 

54a. bhaikfQptibhafpti ca, J 1 , bkcrifopabkogiti m (or ru) t A. 
5Srf. du)tkkaih f A, T (Bohtlingk, Windisch)* 

57o\ n sarimra&QteQa is confirmed by the gdtha. 
Romantic Legend, p. 133. b . A (Speyer), 

58c, rfy cw n\n mart ha* t A, ity emm uuuimlra 7 T, Head 
ity em mamaira . 

59<i, 11—ru/, omitting a syllable, na hhlr net rtic, T. 

b. cHilhatjnh, A r 

61a. yadantako, A t T (Kielhom}. 6. $arm$v mta&om, T t 
mrw$u vamm (for m#ath t Kielhorn), A. 

tit a. cadiptapfmlamj A t mpiatuphaldm, T, Rend mpMa*. 

65rf. Hmu yai haydtmakam, A [Windkch) 3 fou gat 
krpuhnakam, T, 

69d + biamdhu umtm tatim*. A, T (Speyer). 

71a. ^wmbhavantarei A. T. c. MmariMrukfaifaaalm- 
ghdtinaSy X n ghatam» T apparently. J T tnmo&saycmp T 
probably (C&ppeller). 

In cl the enemy of cold in fire, the sign ol fire is smoke p 
from smoke are produced clouds and from clouds rain. An 
none of the ordinary meaning of dwijti make sense, I con¬ 
jecture it- means “ fire ,f p a reference to the Vedic epithet 
dvijammn of Agni. As c must be a single word in the locative 
case to correspond to a t 1. accept TA reading- The enemy of 
cold is the -run, the enemy of the sun l.s famas, which is then 
used as a moral quality. I take the verse to mean, therefore* 
“ Just as fire obtains liberation for its body (he. is 
extinguished) by men ns of rain, so do you similarly obtain 
liberation for your mind by means of overcoming whatever 
is opposed to the destruction of tamoa/* 

7 *2L dpnotu, .-l p T (Bohtlingk). c. The last word in T 
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according to both the India Office and the Peking editions is 
Mir, not. Adod, be. iha {? or ito) for imam. 

73e. tarn xtAiksya, I\ d. ntpo *pi rwra[ya] jmrim ffirma- 
jam, A s T. 

Castq XII 

4^, Weller, p. 112. n. 5. As hzhugs = da-ina in xlib 51S P 
T do not see why it should not do so here. 

9 c. j>IufitrpfciiUm, J r J (Kielhorn), 

10fr. t»myctfe p A t mrtafe, T. 

lit* narar^a5tflA f A, mm wilt (n nyDabk short), T. 

I3c\ ftiaddariai\a[m a]Aarii 3 A, T (Gawronski). 

Ibd T yatlwiva ca nii-urtatr, T apparently, 

19a. itibudhyasm, A t T. 

21c. pmtibmldhax tu, A , °buddluii oa h T apparently. 

23c. inlayc jant m r T, yanlm f A apparently but much 
rubbed. d, nativajlatc, A, T (Bohfclingk). 

27a* Widuan cT-Sti^ir/pf/^rrft, 7". bn hdahi* p A, 

2Sc. yai cm^ayamh, A [lor ya& raimi$a ?). 

3It, iftatiomgbtiddhikarmahhih, A n T. 

33ab* T+ k xr uncertain. A has vidvati sa paScaparmn and 
T ridusahf vidum M or vidvan (omitting the hi) and possibly 
prafiyate for the verb. Taking pratlyate ns 3rd pL A„ 1 would 
read ify ftvidyajh hi vulvtiihsf^h punrviptirvarii pmtjyfftc. 
V acaspnti Mifra on Sdnikhycthunkd^ 47, attribute this saving 
to Varaigaajya, who is dated much later in E. Gttrbe, B& 
Sdmkhya-PhiUaophic (2nd ed n ) t p. 73 ff. 

34d. ity em yamytilam, A . 

3 id. abhi mip££y&$e t T probably ; this is a Bound restoration 
of A J a abhinisiej/ate palaeographies lly. 

m, jatmmraiaA, T, jamasrotah, A, which both here and 
in xiii + r (see below) combines n and ja into a single letter 
resembling tda m 

old. jxtritomm i sSaUah, T apparently. 

53d h dhM&varesu &ah r A f T. 

Cowell's verse 55 comes after hie verse 57 in A and T. It 
is probably an Interpolation, 
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56 (57) 6- yo rut rajyaty upck$atc T A, t/a na rajtfitij upek- 
sakah, T probably. For upeksaka ef a 5, xvii p 50 r and 
Latitavi&tam, eh, si* p. I29 t !. b fi- 

5ftr H j4*s is unmetrioal and T'< brhatkSk. 

which la vouched for by the Chinese (Beal, 971) p should be 
accepted* 

62u. 5kSiQffatariii T and probably A. c, tad em : \ .4, T 
(Cappeller), 

fl3«, °kusdos tv T apparently* a kru&ola sv corrected to 

^kuiakt fv r A, 

d7a, Jaiffim vtjo *tha t A apparently. 

68dL umca ha s -4 and probably r (Guwronski)* 

71. Gowdl'a MSS. omitted lour lines here owing to two 
lines ending in kalpytile. Verses 71—3 run as follows, the 
subsequent verses being renumbered : — 

71 . i i&uddho yadyapi hy alma nirmukta Ui bdpjpfc ! 
hhuynh prahjaympdbteiad mutikfah sa bhavipjati 

72. rluhh vmya mb uvihardd yatha bijam na rohati | 

Tohali pratyayaix tais tais tad vat ffco 'pi mafn maimt '| 

73. yat karmdjndnatf^mndm lydgim mokxai m kalpyate \ 

aiyanftjs tetfparityogah saty flfuwtH vt4yui£ . 

In 73u A has §aikarmit f 1 follow T. 

79 (77) c. tasmadt A, T (Tfchtlmgk). 

87 (85) c . suk$ma patvt r T t m . jtfpi pffrfvb Head 
aCikfinajxitm " t cf. -Itthamlmh pp- 207 9* 

90 (88) d. viharahhiratif, A . T+ 

T and the Chinese show that A and Cowell\s edition omit 
a verse after 90 (88); padas h , c and d ran probably m 
follows i — 

. . . pTm:endriyava#whlhnfajt 

tapahpramktdn vrtditto hkiiffm panca niwakpsta || 

In c T reads tamak, and l have corrected it. from the Chinese 
(Bee!, 1CKXM). The first pdda is uncertain, but might run 
dbitdn at ha tut purr a tk r I renumber the following verses 
accordingly. 
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92 (89) a. te copa° t T< 

95 (90) e. Fa b unmetrieal; the obvious 

emendation of d ? s io^pr^tir is 

96 (93) c. aFiaiitopafa\ 7 apparently, 

9H (95) 6. .4, T (Bohtlingk}. 

107 (101) c. dharalcamiie, T (Bohtlingk) and A originally 
(altered apparently to ojrara*}, 

113 (110) o. <sa t A, T (RMhorn* Bokriingk). 

117 (114) d . podagra eua hhakjijase, T, 

131 (118) A fMmffitimni, A t T. 

Canto XlJl 

la, 1-6, tasm£ya t A f tmmn vitmixatf a, T, 

3d, fiaco 'hhijurdca, 7\ mco bhyulhasa, A (possibly meant 
to be *ti3tti)» 

5d. The reference surely b to Kathlaianaka ; cf. iv T 80. 
and KaaL AiUmMstr cl, i. 6. 
lid. lua/ic/icWWF* _4 t T 7 

76. i-afmj^TimoAoJbarafhi on, A (v. note on xii, 39 above) ; 

T uncertain. 

8n, aivnasatmthami A, dmnmt.ham, T. 

96. cara svaiharmark, A (Ludars). £4-6* Hiatus in *4, 
yajnati ca, T. 

lla, niscktUmant A and probably T r Weller, p. 137, 
n. 11, the Poking edit ion reads correctly mi4dah f not itied Man 
(Mem in Weller's text is a misprint for Waft), d. siirbake, T ; 
the comet form seems to be 8tirpaka which occurs in 
PadyacddSmani (Government Press, Madras, 1921), vi, 23, 
and is quoted lay the PW . from Holayudha and Hcmacandm. 
13c. pritjavidhejfe$u t A (Gawrohski), 

17c. bhutaganair amwnymh, T and apparently A (whose 
reading might also be the nonsensical mymimynih)* 

196, myhmm same (for mme !)* A , T. d. twkdrww* f A t 
sah 0 o r T. 

1tW, ppihddami oat, T apparently, or else tapy akjiadaras <?fl T 
20a. (ijamuxalihii> A, njiJnmukha, T. Bead ajanitmktha 
(Liiders, Kern) + 
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21 a. bhasmdrut}®, T d. the Chinese (Beil, 1066-7). 
Verses 21, 22 and 24 contain a malicious description of 
Mam’s host in the guise of Hindu ascetics. Verse 23, which the 
Chinese omits, does not fit In here and is most probably 
spurious. 

24a. iikkina 'ika munda, T apparently; v H under tn(i m 
S> C. Das. 

26c, nananfo, A r T (Gbwrohsld}, 

37<f. pralipulaijantah, T apparently, 

30a. dharmadharad ca f Ti 

33a, upapla pg rh dharmavi [dEA^r|a i ti, A t T . 

34a. T s dnif^po corresponding to udirnam is surely a 
mistake lor drag-jpo. 

356. wtsfra p T. 

36d. kridatsu 0 , A and probably T (Bohrlingk), 

40c* tan muMa°s T 9 d. paphtilti , ^ T (Bohtlingkb 
44a. mjagarur r T r for nirjagarut (Buhfclmgk) or vgujja- 
garur ? A, noteasjjWT, T (Kern). 

4Gc. dhuyatmm, A and apparently T (Bohtlingk), 

476. myaftf (Liidcrs, Speyer) or nabkasy (Kiclhom. 
Bdhtlmgk) T. 

50c, ndsifitam ffim 7 A r T (Kielhom h Bdhtlingk, Finot}* 

55d. Sa&ara, T probably (Kern). 

566. viH&labhiVwh, A t T . 

5Sd, Weller, p. 134, n. 4; both the India Office and the 
Peking editions have ksgrub-pa-hi which is evidently correct 
and corresponds to the Sanskrit. 

60c t kimeana misty arndhtjam, T and possibly A (Speyer). 
63a. *mMi\dkakati\ T (BohtUngk). 

0Sff. vegwh mmadher iri^aftcfa go J ^ya t T. A reads usSat#i 
and omitting tfB-Q has 3/0 sya followed bv a gap for two letters 
7 Id, For ItatMrugd T basgtsa-bo bsad-pa* " when its leader 
is slain.” This is certainly the correct sense (cf- Beal, IT0B) P 
and the idea is a conimnn one, e.g. Jaf&feiTtwia } p. 133> L 13. 
haiapmwu im saimkd; in preference to amending to, say, 
haidgnyd, 1 would take fiiraija in the sense of +T leader tr here , 
a not impossible extension of meaning. 
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Canto XIV 

7c. lebke param caksuh, A. 

164. baddkabahavoh, A, T. c. A has duhkhe nipipa , then 
a tea t oI the size of two letters ; originally one syllable short, 
it is now three, duhkhz 9 pi mi vipacyvnte, T, reading swim 
with the Peking edition. 

23c. A omits c6 and leaves a gap; krpauuih, T apparently. 

27 prdptpi ca ivctardaraih . T apparently, prdpya rem ttore- 
taraih, A . 

J nnd I 7 , like Cowell, have verses 30 and 31 in the wrong 
order ns the sense and the Chinese (Beal, 1131-3) show. 

30 ( 31 ) a. mtnaliirunia. A, T. 

32o. mmkaplr]akhye 7 A t T» 

October, 1923. 

FA—I should like to add the following notes, repairing 
omissions :— 

ii, 36a. bham bhusumm, which according to T's 
skar-ma-rgyal seems to refer to the asterism Piieya (v. S. C. 
Das s. Tgtjal 1) T hut Weller T s Brhasputi agrees bettor with 
the following iiugimmdh idem m . 

is, 10. In view of a remark on p. 352 of the Journal for 
April last, I should explain that io the MBJi . and works on 
mti Snkra and Erhaspati are regularly joined as a pair in 
their characters of the two divine gums and of being tho 
supposed authors ot the two original rajasnstras. 

si 70. Am should have nine different meanings in this 
verse. Following the indications in Dhdfupatbi f i, 631 1 
and BohtHngk and Schmidt’s dictionaries, I suggest very 
tentatively the following translation :—** Be happy, 0 king, 
like In dm in heaven* shine ever with your virtues like tho 
eun f understand the highest good* he satisfied in this world* 
tiffe the earth, make your life flourish by association with 
the noble, favour the sons of the good, obtain sovereign 
powers, observe your dharma.” 

May, 1929. 




The Return of Marduk to Babylon with 
Stiamashshum ukin 

By CECIL J. MHLLO-WEHL 


TpKGFESSQR LAXGLGN has pointed out to me that the 
Assyrian text publislud in. Ebehng T KAR, t Xcn 360, 
bears zi dose resemblance, alike in diction and in subject- 
matter, to Lehmann, SamaMumukin, TaJL xxxvii f L , edited 
in Street,, Assurbanipah ii t + 201-8 F and it is almost certain 


that we have here two different but related accounts of the 
return of the god Marduk to Babylon with Shsm 3 shshuinukin t 
m 668 n.C. In the following interpretation oI EAR. SGO, 
lam again very greatly indebted to Professor Langdon, 


EAR. 360 (VAT. 10060) 

1 . . 

2. “*■ zamvierE ina n Z[AG (f)-SAL ina (?) bit (?) 
ridu-ti belam . .] 1 

The singers on the harp (?) in the n house of succession ” 
(glorify (?)} the lord. 

3. irati 5 tdbati m-fam-li(?yld 3 . * . . . 

Sweet w songs of the breast ” they play , , . , T . 

4. kale ina *■ *■ Zi i * i$yhal-h^[ fu] *... 

The psalmists dance to the instrument of t he j£u-bird . . . 

5 . kar ra-du ^iu ui-fa-na-m-u * , * 

FT is valour they extol 

6. hartana tikis maluii <t$ar mar-ids iifr-r'a-[a-ri] 

The road, the bond of the lands, where is the uniting 
principle of the regions, 

7 . ki-iad n lr Pu-ra-na-li hid-sd 

he has taken ; on the shore of the Euphrates a A^w-boat 

^ w-kvb-ma J/ a-ta'i ? j *da-gc^l u 7 ru-ku-ub-sv dAu sa 

kiA $u-me-&u as-mu 
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he lias mounted. On the river of the Little Boat of the 
kedu, his holy vehicle, which like his name is seemly„ 

9. i&4i4u '^beleti ni-ba-a-ti ia j*d-hi§ xn-*i-na 
Jtirbu-Sd <M>-ru-ri& 

he causes to sail upstream with himself. The goddesses, 
radiant* fearfully adorned (and] clothed in brightness, 

10, na-bi la [ti-if-bu'xu ^Nannaru §a htf-ba-ta 

ilu-usu 

glorious Shamarii who rejoices, Nannar whose divinity 
is extolled, 

1L la ^A-ra-ah4\ be-rafi nuMi i-ta-ti-sd 6 gu-um-mUT-ma 
which 10 puts to the teat the Arahtu'canaL the luxury of 
whose surroundings is complete, 

12. i ktd-di-ha a-na ma-hi-it-H 

(all these) go m procession to meet (him), 

13. i-le-htt-ti a- rut ka-rl a-ri bdb jtfl(i»i)-me imi ahtdli 
U-fa-as is-Ui-kan-nu sub (?)-tam 

They approach the quay, Art of the Red Gate ; In the 
gate Urash 11 they take up their place, 

H r li'i jm-ublu-h.i azdi tu-ub-bu-hu ar-ma-nu (?) 

Oxen are slain, lambs are butchered* sacred pomegranate- 
wood 

15 . kud-du4u §ur-nt-uk ku ki-sut-ki 
is scattered about ■ the kisuhl fcu 

16. kvt-rin-ni *-rii za-a ta-a bi 
full of incense* emitting a sweet fragrance, 

17. M-tna im-ba-ri kab-ti sadn-ip id-ma-m u 
like a great storm overwhelms the skies. 

IS. suh-ku-u „ . . u(?)-na iUm-heri-TA-dM 
(Beacons (?)) are raised aloft (?), at each double-hour's 
march 12 

19. * * * . [mi-mir-tu] M-mi-at 10 

«..*«* brightness b created, 

30. . ka{t)-ma -lap §d ap-si-i 

*>**.***.. of the deep (?) 
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2L , „ ■ , * * _ „ Up-JJIA-Jti-UK 

¥ -i ¥ 4 + i mmmwMui 

2!* * * * §d a „ a u kak-ka-Tu 

* i * » * ^ » * ■ - - - ■ * * * i tilt? cfirtb. 


* KestOted froin Street, 4, but the reading there ia uncertain. 
Lehmanns text has ^ZAG-{SAL\ (SAl, HttD) for which the Aeradian 
equivalent a ititl unknown, ZAO r SAL (8AI. 4669) = tanittu 11 praise ", 
Of. Langdom PBS, i. pp. 103 0, In I Raw. 1 5 V Cel, J, L2. the. ^^zammiri 
am satiated with thr iru 2A0 + SAh t as hem. For the explanation of 
iff ritJifii SCO Street, Ait&urtoimipfd, Hi. o3S L a imtl is the title of n kind 
of song, of, Lmigdon, JBAS, 1921* 1H3. note 1. 1 For uAamfflu t The 
rending ia Very dnnbtfni, * This inn trument Lb unknown r Ptrbtpt wti 
should read it An Stune-rian, ^"ANZJ-L 1 r;f r ASKT. 122 P li + i-hal- 
to-lath. ktMu means fa) “dnne^ " and £6) Pi stng ,J . a The verb Id 
evidently (w]pf§, I CL 3. Cf. ii0* {Sumer, A-DA . MA *VJ 11 lamentation #J . 
1 M&rdlilfa boat id tailed the -J^c-rlw, l-L J'.lZf, iv, 73, etc. 

[Efr-di iE probably a title of fsebo here ; see V Raw, 13 B 13 ; 46 E 56 ^ 
OT, 25 P 35 A 29. Stw the var. f'/i.V, x\\ 79, II + 27. a-aMp M <■/.> 
^,Voi.d. S. L.] * So We must aurnly read. id-ru-H 0*jeurH uliOin 5trEch + 

L 17, * For exampies of iifw in tho sense Jl aufttrandingx J, f FAB. 

iw. 322. u ReforrinET >frni-ffy. JJ The Ur&ah-gate lay Cm the bank of 
Elie toibtil-nanal. cf, VAR. Ev, ISO, 19 ff. 11 Cf. Street, 264, 10 and 266, 
note 1. u Ecatonn I from Etmck H 266, 60- 












The Human Figure in Archaic Chinese Writing 
A Study in Attitudes 

Bv L- C. HOPKINS 
(PLATE IX.) 

pORTRAITURE, as we now know, wag a very early 
member of tin? nascent arts of primitive mart 

Paleolithic men were of necessity hunters. What they 
hunted on the plains and among the hill* for food and 
covering, that they painted or carved on the walls and roofs 
of their cave dwellings and cliff shelters. The reindeer, the 
bison, the horse, the elephant were favourite objects of their 
vivid and impressionistic genius. What they lacked of 
imagination they made up for by exact memories and 
singularly skilful technique. Less frequent were their 
delineations of humanity, and as concerns the female part of 
it T most unflattering, being affected hy a kind of exasperated 
candour . 1 The Age of Chivalry was far distant indeed ! 

Hut the particular feature in primitive drawing of the 
human figure that I wish to call attention tn is its marked 
linearity. 

This feature recurs in the art of the Bushman ; among the 
Eskimos * among the Red Indian tribes ; among the Chuk-chi 
of North-East- Siberia , 1 and doubtless among other existing 
primitive peoples, though in none of them is the lirumr 
mannerism the sole method of portraiture adopted. More¬ 
over, it is a very ancient mannerism, being conspicuous in 
some of the scenes recorded by Palaeolithic artiste in Spain. 
Obemniier distinguishes such figures as Xematomorphic, 
Let us thank the Spanish archaeologist for ** ueinato- 
morphic . It is a good word and an elongated, and shares 

See, e.^. Jilts HTan^u^ $ Mujhnwift Pat tiling*, pi. viviii, where- tbo 
oteatopygy of the female figures mmt be no eo to be believed. Or again, 

1 he Wilietuiarf woman Carved in oolite, Spearing'n Childhood of drt t rig- 22* 
p. 4r.i_ 

1 The rnlAdTE I^XBDjH appear ftE. iho end of the preset Article. 

J Et AH. JULY 1929. lift 
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with the figures it describes the common property of ” length 
without breadth *\ 

This linearity, this enforced reduction of the human frame ? 
is strikingly manifest in archaic Chinese script. We shall find 
it in the different forms of man, whether seen frontally or in 
profile, alike in action and at rest. 

In this Paper, owing to the abundance of material deserving 
attention, it is proposed to restrict our study to those typical 
characters that represent man as seen in profile, and, normally, 
facing to the left. And first of all, to that of the most ancient 
character for jm, man, now written in three ways, as 
an independent word, and ■f and when in combination, 
And we may note in passing that the first of these combining 
forms comes closer to the archaic shape than does \ jen f 
the orthodox script ion of the character when standing alone. 

Type 1 

Figures I to 4 on Plate IX represent variants of the earliest 
type that we can assign with certainty to the word jm, man, 
though it is possible that another rather fuller design may in 
the future prove its claim to represent the same word. We 
shall come to it later. 

For instance. Chalmers, usually so careful, says of it r “the 
prevailing characteristic is the two lines for the legs,” 1 And 
Wieger, while actually citing the Skua Wen's reputative 
statement, writes, 14 J*xn 7 * a man represented by his legs.” £ 
Yet the Shm Wm's words are Pf M that is. 

deplete the am and the leg.” And there can be no doubt 
that the Shm Wen was right in this, and that the left-hand 
stroke is the extended arm. And here may I point out a 
peculiarity or mannerism of the artiste who designed the 
prehistoric pictography of the Chinese (if Chinese they were), 
in that in drawing profile figures, whether human or animal, 
they seldom represented more than half the real number of 

1 Siructurt of Chin*M Characters, p. 9, 

* Chinese Characters (Eng. edition), P . ?], 
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limbs, one arm and one leg for man* one fore and one bind 
leg for beasts. 

So much tben T lor the oldest examples of jen, man, gwa 
character, worn down and worn out by hard and ceaseless 
use to a headless* Landless and footless trunk. But we are 
about to examine forms, some found on archaic Bronzes, 
and more on the Honan Bone relics, that offer what must have 
been, typological! y, a more ancient, and artistically a more 
veritable portrait of Man seen in profile. Some ol these forms 
we cannot yet attach to any known Chinese word, being 
ignorant as to what later characters correspond to. and have 
replaced them. Some occur so far only in composition. But all 
are visibly hitman figures at rest or in action. 

Tape 2 

Proceeding from the simple to the more complex forms, let 
us begin with one that has already been illustrated and partly 
discussed in a previous number of thin Journal . 1 For con¬ 
venience sake the two variants are now repeated as Figs, 5 
and tin It is not generally the aim ol this Paper to debate 
questions oi the correct equation of archaic forms with modern 
charactersj, so that we need not here try to decide whether 
Figs. D and 6 are primitive drawings efunding for A 
man, or for xj/Sfln, prime, or for -J* tzu h son. What is clear 
is that they depict a man with a head on his shoulders, but 
otherwise the same as Figs, 1 to L 

find this same type in groups of two, three* and oven 
foiiTj in certain unknown compound characters on very early 
Bronzes. Thus Fig r 7 is from Yuan Yuan's collection of 
inscriptions, Chi Ku Chai, etc.* chuan 1* p, 29. I call 
spa:inl attention to Fig, B r which is clearly a variation of 
Fig. 7. 1 copied it some twenty-one years ago from a Bronze 
lance-head inscribed on one side s and forming part of the 
Wang Collection of Antiquities in the Museum of the Anglo- 

1 i//?.-}>.* iJiily* lO-fp T hl Pic to^Taphie Recocinaie#anoca, 1J Part T IT, 
pp~ 16^-5. and Plate VX FEga. S (Had 2. 
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Chinee College, Tientsin, This exhibition was derived from 
the valuable collection of a well-known Kntijianniij AT ang 
1-jung. a Grand Secretary, living in Peking at the time of the 
Boxer movement. 4< On the entry of the Foreign Contingents 
into Peking, ’whence nearly all the official class Imd fled, the 
Grand Secretary, solitary and helpless, following the 
precedents of the antiquity he knew so well, 1 faced the north/ 
made the due obeisance for the last time, and then with his 
wile and widowed daughter-in-law, threw himself into a well 
and perished. 15 

The " strange Pietagmiu ” lFig. S, similar ones are found 
elsewhere) !r seems to represent four human figures under 
wI'jat may possibly be a standard." So far as 1 know, this 
■figure has never been published before. 

Type 3 

Another simple type to l*e noted is that of the crouching 
or kneeling mam From it are derived the Lesser Seal and 
modem characters and }\^ or / v found only in 

composition. 

The two varying script kins- of j'tbi d viz. and /L * are 
separated in the Shua TFor for reasons of expediency in 
classifying the large number of compounds of each, for some 
follow one form and some the other. 

But m flic earliest times the Lwo types were derived from 
the same model of humanity, which was, as it were, sawn 
asunder, the upper half ultimately becoming \ r and the 
lower. /L, each semi-human relic claiming to be jin t man. 

Even in the most archaic inscriptions the kneeling type is 
very rarely found as an independent character, but in 
compound formations it abounds. Figs. 9, 10, and 11, however, 
may be cited as standing by themselves. Fig^, 12 to IB show 
differences in detail, and are combiningdomis, els appears 
from the compound characters on the Plate. 

It is not the aim of this Paper to equate all the ancient 
types reviewed with their corresponding modern equivalents, 
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unless for one reason or another tins is helpful to its main 
purpose. But it seems appropriate to quote a short passage 
In which Lo Chen-yii gives his considered opinion on the 
nature of the figures we are examining. He says, 1 SL The 
Shm Wen explains ft titty & a p to issue a command ; composed 
with t$i, and fl joint or tally,” Lo, however, has a 

different opinion ; “ It appears Tr he says ,** that in the ancient 
writing ft ting was composed with X and X 3& n * muJi > 
q.d. to assemble a number of men and give them authoritative 
commands. Hence in ancient times ^ ting and ^ ming 
were one character and had one meaning, ftJc "if ft 
g; — ^ When TTsii in his Work (the Shuo 

tf‘"finJ explains ^ [teu'fi . in Hsu's eyes) as an auspicious token, 
he did not know that the ancient form ^ depicted a man 
kneeling, and was the character X .?&*» man, ^ X !©■ 
£jfl X i 2 ttL- Ail the characters ranged under ^ (The 
Skuo Wen's 338th Radical) arc wrongly analyzed/ 11 
My only hesitation in accepting this valuable dictum of 
Lo’s La confined to a doubt whether the crouching or kneeling 
figure was actually employed to write the word jm, or was 
possiblv die written form of some other syllable. Tint in any 
case, when this type is not. at. the bottom but at the side of a 
modern character, it is miswritten, and believed to be (1 
lsieh I joint. 

Type 4 

Mounting one rung of the scale of complexity we reach a 
form, marked by a certain picturesque naivety but tempting 
the investigator to advance over some ice that is exceedingly 
thin. Figs. 16 and IT (also found reversed, 18) appear to be 
merely more finished variants of the last type, and indeed 
they must really be so t for they occur sometimes on the 
Honan Bones in place of the more usual Fig, 19, as 
M supporters ' P in the compound character jfig luting* The 
uppermost clement, which in certain other character* is 

1 Yin Ch i K\lu fihih* p. 51, b.v. Lintf. 
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found similarly placed, rectus a mere convention for a head 
and face seen in profile. Strictly regarded however, it is in 
form an ad hoc application of the ordinary character for 
O k'wiij month, rotated to the right or left through a quadrant 
of a circle, and serving at once as a significant gesture, anti as 
an enforced aberrancy from the normal position of the 
mouth character in order to avoid identity with the archaic 
Bcription of 5J, hsiung, elder brother. However this may be. 
Fig. 16, and its reverse, separated by an element expressing 
food on a dish are seen lacing each other in Fig. 20. representing 
the modern £$ I^iang, village, in form, but ^ hnang, to offer 
food, in meaning^ 1 

Now Lo Chen-yu surmises 1 very acutely that the Shua 
Wen’s Lesser Seal form Fig. 21 (its 341st Radical and now 
written fifl), represents the Honan Rone form. Fig. 19 ; that 
the latter is identical with a more naturalistic and ampler 
sign, Fig. 22, found very rarely on those relics; that this 
latter portrays two men facing each other ; that it is the true 
scrip Lion of the later character h^i(mg 2 towards, just as 
Figs. 23 or 24 (modem 4t North, but also h to turn the 
back" on), depicts two men back to back 1 infer then, for 
La docs not explicitly say this, that he regards each half 
of Fig. 22 us a fully finished variant of the character \ jm. 


Type 5 

Analogous to the last type, and formed, of the same com¬ 
ponents, but having the upper element only reversed, is 
Fig. 25 (and reversed, Fjg T 20). 

This quaint formation represents the modem cAt, and 
so far as I know, ut no phase of its career occurs a* an 
independent character, but is fairly common in compounds. 
It is said by the Skuo Wm to mean to choke *\ Rut it is 
well to proceed very cautiously with regard to it. 

1 Sea ttis fully discuftwcl in JHAS. for 1017, - pk-tographuj Itoccm- 
isccn ( Part 1, pp. SU5-7 T nuiJ ^p,-. klly the P[,mj FJm |*m r, 

1 TJIJ3+K.KJ3., p. 51 rwt. 
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First of all, it is a fact that the modern scription of chi 
descends pot, aa usual, from the Leaser Seal version, * but 
from the Teal archaic construction shown above, Fig. 28* 
for the upper element in the Lesser Seal is modern ch% 
vapour* but in the archaic and the modern forms alike, it is 
a deflexion of □ icou, mouth. 

Next, we find that the Shuo Tfefl states that the character 
5t cAi ia c&icn, reversed ^nd so, in the Leaser 

Real it is, where ^ is the Lesser Seal scription of ch'kn* 
but it is not so in the archaic or modem shapes. But the 
statement that \JZ ^hScn and 5 ^ chi were thus correlated forms 
is interesting and important. Lastly, the Shw? TFew gives us 
a Ku wen or ancient form of chi 2 and^ if the shape is as 
Hsu originally wrote it, this was Fig. 27. But both the Honan 
relics and the old Bronzes prove that this is erroneously written 
as regards the lower element, and that the Ku wen should be 
Fig. 28, even when negligently finished off. Mow such a form 
corresponds strictly to the archaic Fig, 28. 

What then is the significance of this character, in which 
the mouth (or the head and mouth) faces in the contrary 
direction, to that of the body i Such a posture seems to require 
some correlated si^u wherein ihe mouth and head have a more 
normal relation to the rest of the human body. And this 
normal relation is seen at once in Type 4, where both body and 
head fare in the same forward, direction. 

If therefore Type 5 (Figs + 25 or 26) shows us the archaic 
design of £1 chi, to choke, and if the Shut* TFen is right, in 
describing this chi os the reverse of ch'icn to gape, then Type 4 
c.g. Fig. 18, must be that reverse, and consequently stand for 
cJiie* r. Now, it is true, we might have expected that in a 
character picturing a gaping month the upper element would 
have been left open, that is, without the short downstrokej 
thus z> not D- And as to i hat wc si & otdd note T nan Y ii-ta nFs 
statement that in Hail Chech's Edition of the Shm We?i the 
character ck'ien is written as Fig. 29, that is with an 
obviously open mouth. Nevertheless, on the Honan Bones, 
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no example known to me appears with the mouth thus left, 
open. Rut, on the other hand, Takads in the Eu Chou F*ivn} 
gives several examples (all in compound characters) of 
ch'icn, written with the month widely opener] as shown by 
Figs. 30 and 31, the last from the Stone Drums, the others 
from ancient Bronzes 

Loth as I always am to differ from the excellent judgment 
of Lo Chen-yii, the facts and considerations set out above 
seem more consistent with an identification of the headed and 
kneeling figures in Fig. 22, with the open-mouthed forms shown 
in Figs. 30 and 31, and of all four with ^ ch'ien, than with the 
simple character X as Lo thinks. 

Type 6 

Proceeding now from head to foot, we reach a simple design 
where the head is ignored and the foot emphasised by 
exaggeration. This design is found, but. very rarely, as an 
independent character, on the Tlonan Bones ; and in com¬ 
position. both there and on ancient Bronzes. Figs. 32 anil 33 
(they appear to be variants) occur on the Bones, arid Fig. 34 
on Bronze, in the character now generally written eftih, 
to bring about, an effect, but also in the early scription ol 
fain, cold, and of ^ p L ff r an indigenous race in Ssuchuan 
Province. 

Lo Cheii-yii identifies this formation, and very justly it 
would seem, with the modem •$> cA 3 *, to stand on tiptoe, but, 
not so Takada 2 who sees iu it 5C sVui or sui t Eanghsi's 
36th Radical. 

An attractive example of this type (not otherwise known to 
me) L cited by Takndn. Ku Chou Fien, oh. 54. p, 19, whence 
1 have copied Fig. 34o. He considers it 41 without doubt the 
most archaic form of Sfe chU, to hold on to ”, and rightly says 
the human figure and the stuff make l pirtiire ol someone 
supported by a staff, W & M hsiang iising, 

and ^ dang c h‘ih is the definition of the Shito Wen lor 

1 K-C.Pr. ehiiBJi 37, Jip. T. H ; vh.Kmn 3ii p pi 0. 

1 K.G.P., eh. 63* p t m. 
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the character ^ while Takjida treats the remaining 
element (5t IPh the right hand) as equivalent to the ^ sh™ 
in the character ^ chit. This is very ingenious and may well 
be the true explanation. Lt would, therefore, seem reasonable 
to conclude that without the hand element, the figure with the 
staff stands for the most primitive script ion of cfm wj, 
a staff, or to use a staff. But Tjikada cannot insert any 
example taken from original document* of cither or 
but only his own 11 reconstructions" of them, from their 
component elements (jffv |$i haring). 

Type 7 

So far we have considered the human form in various 
attitudes,. But in Type 7 we Eire to deal with a figure that up 
to quite recent years was believed to stand for a demonic 
or spectral being, as well as for that part of the disembodied 
spirit of man that returns to the Earth after the vital spark has 
lioen quenched. In the popular mind it is applied to evil spirits 
incarnate in various monstrous, horrific, or loathly shapes 
such, for example, as Europeans. These shapes are often 
partially anthropomorphic as appears in the written character 
#2, kmi t devil, which includes the form for kneeling man 
(Type 3), while the upper part is thought to ha ve once depicted 
the head and features of some frightful fiend. Eigs. 35 and 36. 

This may he the true account, but on the whole I incline 
to agree with Takadas view that the character portrays a 
man kneeling and wearing some ceremonial headgear while 
he renders their due rights to the spirits of the dead. His 
actual words arc % m m 7p huhtitf tat kuan pien , Ji depicts 
the wearing of a ceremonial cap/* Such an interpretation of 
the whole character h consonant (not to put it higher) with 
the Shun Wm's ancient form Fig. 37, which, strangely 
enough, is confirmed by a Honan bone example, Fig. 3tb 
the left-hand element m both eases being iff shih r to indicate, 
a sign, (the regular Determinative for characters relating to 
worship and spiritual beings). 
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It b curious that whereas the Lesser Seal shape of the upper 
element in knei T m P according to the Shuo Wm^ and 
explained as ifi a spectre's head ”, the two examples given 
above, Figs. 35 and 36 (one from the well-known Mao Rung 
Caldmn, the other from the Honan relics), are simply, as 
there written, Jg t'ien f fields, But of course they are merely 
stylised reductions of some earlier and more complex figure* 
And the crux of decipherment is to discover how this earlier 
figure was designed, and what it was meant to represent. 

The solution now to be proposed, while based in the main 
on Takada’s and my own reading of the type shown in Figs. 35 
and 36, goes further, and presents a novel decipherment of a 
very strange hut little known figure forming part of the 
complex in Figs. 39 and 40. 1 I should say at once that Takada t 
who has much to say on the matter, holds a very different 
view from mine. 

Shortly then, the complex in question b found within what 
I have elsewhere called M a cartouche ”, it is a characteristic 
framework considered to be the old and true form of the 
modern character ££ ya, and to stand for the ground-plan of 
an ancestral hah. In a rather wide range of variation of detail 
it occurs oil a number of the most archaic Bronzes. Taka lL& 
citing (cTiiiun 36 P p r 32) no less than twenty-nine examples* 
He now believes the enclosed group to be a very ancient 
seriptinn ui the word Jg ehno, to beckon, invite, and identifies 
the right-hand clement with the later character written 
in composition, but not now found alone. 1 am not here 
concerned to discuss the whole complex. But I do not accept 
Ms equation of the right-hand part, and in place of it, I 
suggest that we see in it u very archaic form of faieL 
Like Takadn. I suppose the curious upper part to represent 
the head and elaborate headgear. Like Mm too, I see in the 

1 Figs. 40 Att5 copied by jm from the facnifuiiej in the I Shu TYwnp 

Ficn, vuL iii $£, p- m A5 r and vul Tiii. ibid.. p. 3), 

1 It forma the right-hand part of ^ (M, to as now written. 
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line u r lower part the body with one arm esdended, raising 
apparently a wine jar from a holder or chafing dish, and, as 
Takada says, clothed in full dress (of ceremonial worship, 
as I suppose). And I further see in the unusual spiral 
termination below, (not T wc may note, in the Bone or usual 
Bronze examples), the probable origin o! the little element A 
present in both the Lesser Seal and modern fornix displaced 
first, and then misunderstood by the Han and later scholars. 
T should add that such u novel decipherment would not 
necessarily militate against the Japanese epigraphies solution 
of the whole complex as }g chav, to beckon. 

And there I leave the character hwi T whether as pious 
worshipper, ot grisly spectre, lor the future t«n decide, but 
in any case gratified that Mr* Takadu and myself concur in 
behaving that the quaint figure in Figs. 39 and 40 represents 
the human form viewed, in profile. 

Type 8 

Few looking at the modern version of this obscure* 
insignificant, and mostly miswritten character and 
discnvpring that it mean* a hatpin or hairpin (for which» 
however, the much larger ^ tsan is now substituted), would 
expect- to find it included In a study of types of the human 
figure. Nor would they probably be helped by certain of the 
much stylized old forms that are recorded, e.g, Fig. 41, the 
parent of the Lesser Seal acription. 

But the uncertainty is illuminated when we see a very 
archaic and picturesque drawing, Fig- -12* cited by Taka da 
[Ku Chm P*im t oh. 35, p. 17}, Here the man's outline 
is plain enough, and the only question is what docs the 
projecting object above his bead stand for % It looks more 
like a large comb than a hat-pin, although again, it might 
be a decorative feather. One thing is certain. It is some sort 
of fastening or ornament worn by a man, perhaps characteristic 
of some Don-Chmcac race. 
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It seems perhaps a questionable arrangement that classifies 
the two Figs. 42 and 43 under one head. But the action 
indicated by each being as I think, apparently closely related* 
they are both treated conveniently together. For here, surely r 
we are privileged to witness the domesticities of the bathtub 
and the wash-basin, as practised in the most ancient China. 

The piefcogram exhibited in Fig. 42 is extant in two examples 
only, and those of Shang or Yin dynasty date. Facsimile 
reproductions appear in yoK x r p + 2S 7 of the / Shu Tsuwj 
Pica Review, in the series entitled Yin wen ts J m f or “ Extant 
writing of the Yin dynasty Until Mr. Takada's Ku Chou 
P ien was published, the Figure bad never to my knowledge 
been identified with any modern character, nor commented 
on at all. Taknda’s ingenious equation of it with the modern 
character tan. to grasp, is thus defended. He says (dmn 54. 
p, 19), iv The sound and meaning cannot be actually proved, 
but a scrutiny of the figure shows that it consists of JJ[|_ min t 
a vessel or dish, and of a man grasping an object and gazing 
into it " (Query, the object or the vessel ?). And a little later 
he add*. “ advancing his head and looking downwards into 

the vessel t? (A M fio T M 21 Jill ± ^ *j, ^hile “the 

element bk shows the idea of grasping" (J ^ gj] ^ 

£ m - 

I confess 1 do not quite grasp the Japanese scholar's idear. 
Why should a man looking down into a vessel close below him 
want to grasp any object, in fact, with what object does 
he look downward ? To my mind there is a far more easily 
explained interpretation, and this is it. We have a linear 
sketch of a man stooping over a basin. From his crudely 
drawn head a rope of hair hangs down which he grasps, 
perhaps about fo dip it into the basin, perhaps wringing it 
out to dry. There seems a certain grotesque truthfulness in 
the drawing of the attitude. I do nut desire to equate it with 
any existing Chinese character* beyond suggesting that it 
might be a Variant of Fig, 43* now to bo considered. 
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According to Lo Chen-yu, this is the early way of writing 
the character fjfc hui, explained by the Skuo Wm as to wash 
the fare And Lo describes the old figure as depicting a man 
with dishevelled hair dose to a basin washing his face { % \ 

Hfe ^ it JBL « Hn * Ki¬ 
lt is quite possible to reconstruct Lo s s archaic group in 
modem scripts when it would appear as if it were in 
Kanghsts Dictionaiy, which it is not. The primitive artist 
was in trouble with the upper tight hand and arm, and just 
did the best he could. 

These two figures admirably illustrate a signal difficulty 
that meets the inquirer into the history of Chinese writing, 
and one that Jlr. Takada again and again points out in his 
Ku Chou P'ien* namely the constant abandonment of an 
original pictogram in favour of some more easily written 
phonetic: compound, or lea* often, of one construct-si on the 
km / or suggestive combination principle. When this, change 
haa taken place, the investigating sleuth-hound finds that the 
scent is absolutely lost. And more than that, it cannot but 
leave a large margin of doubt on every conjectural equation 
with a modem form, however plausible and ingenious. 

Type 10 

The type now about to engage our attention is larger, more 
expressive, and of greater interest because of the important 
compounds of which it forms part, than those we have hitherto 
passed in review. 

Yet this form has not existed as an independent character 
since, probably, the Bhang dynasty, say, the close of the 
second millennium bx^ for it has been found in its archaic 
aspect on the Honan relics. 

Kaughsi prints its modern form os r and the Shuo TFert 
gives the Leaser Seal shape as and adds that lf it is read 
like fjj cki ”, The same authority explains its meaning as 
^ ciTA yeh, to grasp, and basing himself on the construc¬ 
tion of the Lesser Seal, states that the figure depicts the hand 
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having something m its grasp. From ’which it is clear that 
Hsii Shell had not. seen the true archaic ecriprion T reproduced 
in Figs* 44 to 48. 

These designs, it should be remarked, are exceptional in 
that, they do not conform to the practice noticed earlier in 
this paper ol representing only two of the four limbs of man 
and quadrupeds seen in profile. Here we see both arms 
extended. The type is mostly found in composition, but 
Figs. 44 and 45 stand alone. In the first two the attitude 
suggests prayer, supplication, or high respect. In the third ? 
Fig. 46 + the relation of the two hands seems to indicate that 
same object is being carefully held, though none is actually 
shown in this instance, as though an offering of sacrifice was 
about to be mndc P an interpretation that is confirmed by the 
presence of a variant of the character jjr sftiS, the 
Determinative of spiritual beings and ceremonies. Figs, 47 
and 48 are dearly identical with 46 h though the artist's want 
of akill appears to make both hands spring from one arm. 
Wu Ta-di r eng cites Fig, 47 from a bronze under the entry 
fi to sacrifice* but Takada also citing the same bronze, 
treats it as a ^ fot i tzu 7 Le, an archaic and obsolete 

character, which he reconstructs in what be holds would 
be its modem aspect, as Whether Wtt or Takada is right, 
or ■whether neither is, it is very interesting to meet the exact 
double of Fig. 47 on a cowrie in my collection, H. 318, Fig. 48, 
for St is unique among those relies, and unknown to the Chinese 
and Japanese scholars, from the various other collections. 

* * * * 

Among the compound formations in which this type takes 
part is the archaic prototype of the character & yang, to 
lift np r exalt, mount, expand. This is remarkable for the large 
range of variation presented by the very numerous instances 
occurring in the oldest bronze and bone inscriptions recorded 
and now accessible. And it is a long-pondered consideration 
of these: variants that has led me slowly to a new, heterodox, 
and perhaps startling deduction of the origin and true 
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significance of the included element ^t/ang. This is variously 
rendered by various writers as * fi the opening up of the day¬ 
light 11 (Chalmers}, ** to expand, glorious !S (Wifiger), " ^Ihle. 
Cicl ; firmament. Clair rT (Gallery). These authors all follow 
the Shuo HVn. in its analysis of the character ^ as being 
composed of g jih w fsun, and p} wu 3 a flag [now written f^) r 
which certain personages of rank were entitled to fly; and 
they equally accept its explanation of the moaning, as [If] 
k*ai, to open. 

Our first concern, however, is with the compound character 

JPHS* ™d the course of examining its archaic predecessors 
I shall have to maintain that the composition and significance 
of its main element ^ yang, has been totally misunderstood, 
and in consequence wrongly analysed, by the school to which 
Hsu Shen, the author of the Shuo TFcrc, belonged, and whose 
teaching he accepted and transmitted. And this, owing to 
ignorance of the vast store of Bhang and Chou documents in 
bronze and bone that have since been exhumed and studied. 

In order that the argument may be more conveniently 
followed h I have selected nine examples of the archaic variants 

IS Jf«»J j arranging them in n series from the most to the 
least complex groups, Figa_ 49 to 57. All of these except the 
last comprise some variant of eAi\ to hold or grasp. Type 10, 
corresponding in function though not in form to the 
Determinative ^ xJioti, hand, of the Lesser Seal and modem 
versions of yang. The first three. Figs. 49 to 51 p have 
apparently three other elements ; the next; two have two out 
of those three, Figs, 52 and 53 ; Fig 3 . 54 and 55 have only 
one ; and the lust two again, have two. 

It is impossible with om present knowledge to ascertain 
which of id1 these variations represents the most primitive 
model. AH we can do La to attempt to reconstruct the pictorial 
ideal in the mind of the ancient artist, and that, as I hope to 
show, has dot yet been done in full for tiie most complex, 
nor even for some of the simpler versions. The author of the 
ShuG If eh bad not seen such combinations as Figs. 49 to 57, 
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having something in its grasp, From which it is dear that 
Hsu Shenhnd not seen the true archaic scripl-ion, reproduced 
in Figs. 44 to 43, 

These deigns, it should be remarked, are exceptional in 
that they do not conform to the practice noticed earlier in 
this paper of representing only two of the four limbs of man 
and quadruped* seen in profile. Here we see both arms 
extended. The type is mostly found in composition, but 
Figs. if and 45 stand alone. In the first two the attitude 
suggests prayer, supplication, or high respect. In the t hir d r 
Fig, 4C>, the relation of the two bunds seems to indicate that 
some object is being carefully held* though none is actually 
shown in this instance, as though an ofEering of sacrifice was 
about to be made, an interpretation that is confirmed by the 
presence of a variant of the character jfi strih, the 
Determinative of spiritual beings and ceremonies, Figs. 47 
and £8 arc clearly identical with £fi t though the artist's want 
of skill appears to make both hands spring from one arm, 
Wu Ta ch eng cites Fig. 17 from a bronze under the entry 
IE to sacrifice, but Taknda also citing the same bronze, 
treats it as a ^ ^ bu i fzu 4 Le. an archaic and obsolete 
character, which he reconstructs in what he holds would 
be its modem aspect, as Whether Wu or Takada is right, 

or whether neither is, it is very interesting to meet the exact 
double of Fig r 47 on a cowrie in my collection, fL 518. Fig. 48* 
for it is unique among those relics, and unknown to the Chinese 

and Japanese scholars* from the varinua other collections. 

* * £ * 

Among the compound formations in which this type takes 
part is the archaic prototype of the elmracter ^ to 

lift up. exalt, mount, expand. This in remarkable for the large 
range of variation presented by the very numerous instances 
occurring in the oldest bronze and bone inscriptions recorded 
and now accessible. And it is a long-pondered consideration 
of these variants that has led me slowly to a new, heterodox, 
and perhaps startling deduction of"the origin and true 
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significance of the included element yang. This is variously 
rendered by various writers as “ the opening up of the day¬ 
light ” (Chalmers), “to expand, glorious” (Wieger), “Male. 
Cicl : firmament. Clair " (Gallery). These authors all follow 
the Shw Wen in its analysis of the character ^ as being 
composed of El jft, aan, ami wv t a flag (now written 

which certain personages of rank were entitled to fly; and 
they equally accept its explanation of the meaning, as 
jfc’flt, to open. 

Qnr first concern, however, is with the compound character 

tfwtffj anc l Hie course of examining its archaic predecessors 
I shall have to maintain that the composition and significance 
of its main element ^ yang, hsis been totally misunderstood, 
and in consequence wrongly analysed, by the school to which 
HsS Shen. the author of the Shuo TTcrc, belonged, and whoso 
teaching he accepted and transmitted. And this, owing to 
ignorance of the vast tit-ore of Shang and Chau documents in 
bronze and bone that have since been exhumed and studied. 

In order that the argument may be more conveniently 
folio wed, I have selected nine examples of the archaic variants 
of flj gang, arranging them in a series from the most to the 
least complex groups, Figs, 49 to 57, Ail of these except the 
last comprise some variant of ift, fl&t t to hold or grasp, Type 10, 
corresponding in function though not in form to the 
Determinative ^ ftow* hand, of the Lesser Seal and modem 
versions of yang* The first three. Figs. 49 to 51 have 
apparently three other elements ; the next two have two out 
of those three. Figs. 52 and 53 ; Figs. 34 and □□ have only 
one ; itnd the last two again, have two. 

It is impossible with our present knowledge to ascertain 
which of nil these variations represents the moat, primitive 
model, AH we can do is to attempt to reconstruct the pictorial 
ideal in the mind of the ancient artist, and that, as 1 hope to 
show, has not yet been done in full for the most complex, 
nor even for some of the simpler versions. The author of the 
Shuo Ti en, had not seen such combinations as Figs. 49 to 57, 
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so that Lis analysis of the Lesser Seal character is inevitably 
inadequate to explain them. 

The due, however, has now been found. Whoever will 
look at Figs, 54 and 55 will discover more quickly where the 
solution lies when he reulizea what the circle with its central 
dot was intended to represent. 

it does not, and it never did, represent Q jih, the sun, 
as Hsii Sbcn believed. On the contrary, it depicts the pi, 
or large disk of jade, with its central circular aperture. 
Splendid specimens of these jades are in Mr, George 
Eujnorfopoulos' cabinets, Such tokens of authority and 
symbols of rank were held in the hands (as these figures 
show) at audiences of the monarch, and exp reused homage nr 
ceremonious thanks. Besides these, in manv cases, we find 
the character for jade, 3 ? yti, added sometimes above, of teller 
beneath, the pi or disk, perhaps partly to avoid that very 
confusion with Jd jth, the sun, that nevertheless ensued 
later. But there remains, as the lowest part of the larger 
variants, an element which provides the only point of 
uncertainty in the composition. It seems to take two forma. 
One, less usually seen in the archaic character, certainly 
appears to be, as the Skua Wen says, the character tr«. 
The Hecoud, a frequent alternative to %} wu, is a simple 
T-shaped form whose stem generally curves either to tile right 
or the left. It- is the first of these two varieties that 
reappears in the Lesser Seal and modem script ions of ^ yang. 
The second, or T-shaped sign, as it seems to me. may 
reasonably be held to form part of the first. But whether it 
is the parent shape, or a residual contraction, I am not able 
to say. I may, however, observe that it is found again in the 
bone version of the character there written )/L and “S? (now 
* niwj), where above it is ^ min, dish, and where seems 
natural to regard the lower element as indicating some sort 
of stand or support, I am accordingly inclined to regard the 
small diagonal strokes m the alleged ^ element as 
unessential, and perhaps = =? shin. And support is precisely 
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what I suppose y to stand for in the variants of |jj£ yung 
where: it appears. That is to say t that it represents some kind 
of pedestal or footed base from which the jade di-ck was 
raised at the proper moment, as seems to be displayed is a 
crudely drawn example of the character illustrated in the 
Chin TsTm Section* additional chlisji 2, 1st plate, in vol. xxi 
oi the / Shu ZVfewf Ft mi (see Fig. 5Son Plate), 1 

It must not be forgotten that no explanation of ^ jfang 
or of its component^! yang, will be sufficient that does not 
account for the whole complex of the more elaborate and 
archaic versions of the character in question. 

To sum up the significance of the primitive pietogmm 
later replaced by yang. 

To suggest and exemplify the physical action of raising, 
and the figurative sense of exalting, both embodied in the 
word gang, we have a human figure with extended anna 
raising in both hands a circular disk of jade from what appears 
to be an honorific support and stand. 

it would follow from such a view that the simple character 
y a}i $ (without any Determinative) cannot in the earliest 
ages have existed, except as a conscious contraction of the 
more explicit or similar composite form. 

Type 11 

This need not detain, ns long, having been discussed in the 
Journal for 1927 in ++ Fictographic Reconnaissances 
part viiij pp. 771*7, and illustrated on Bate VIL Figs. 8-10. 
Ill that paper I described the figure as a “ crudely drawn and 
linearized profile of a man grasping some object ”, and I need 
add nothing hereto that description. 

Fig. 59 is a reconstructed, character, a " composite ” 
integration of the two Figures 8 and 9 (omitting the object 
held) on Plate \IT of Sb PicL Reconn. tT t part viii. Of these. 
Fig. 8 omits the foot, and Fig. 9 discards the head, but retains 
the foot. \\ e are entitled, therefore,, to infer an original form 
1 Cited also by Tulcula in K,C.F. h ch, J'tf. fj. 3. 

JUASl JULY 19213 . 
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03 Shown in Fig. 59, As will be seen, this differs only from 
Type 10 bv the presence of the foot, the explicit restoration 
of which is probably here and elsewhere meant to show that 
the man is moving. 

Type 12 

This appears to he the last figure amplified hy a fully 
developed head with hair. It has become the 181st Li Radical M 
of KangbsL, and Is there said to be pronounced hawk, but in 
modem use has lost the rough breathing and sounded y&h. 
The SJmo Wm defines the word as "bead", and aa a 
Detennkativt of manv characters, it agrees with that meaning. 

Kanghsi is very Airt in its treatment of this character! for 
after citing the alleged pronunciation according to three earlier 
dictionaries, and the Shuo Wens entry, the Editors confine 
themselves to adding from the Liu Shu Ku (“ Six Scripts ) 
that the character is |f shou and ought not to be pronounced 
h&h atid that the Skm Wtn was wroug in making it a 
separate Radical with a different sound. 

The normal type is well and clearly shown in the inscription 
on the fourthandled tui {or chut as Mr. Yctts suggests it should 
be read) of the Eumorfopoulos collection, where in combination 
it appears twice (see Fig. GO on Flute). This is an already 
much stylized rendering of Type 3 (modern JU surmounted 
by a variant of the human head and hair, disproportionately 
drawn for the sake of emphasis, but intended to give a profile 
view. 

We may remark two things of this type, first that so far in 
archaic Chinese it never occurs as an independent character; 
and second that it. differs only From the archaic forms of jj 
ch&i i K to perceive! by having g jTbtt* head, where chkn 
has 0 mu, eye. 

Type 13 

Under one group are here brought together outlines of the 
human figure in profile, whether standing or kneeling, but 
all having the head, one or both arms, w ith hands or a hand. 
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and the loot also indicated. What word may be meant seem* 
uncertain, but the native scholars, judging by the general 
nature of the brief inscriptions containing them, usually treat 
them as being ad hoc varieties of the character for son, viz. 

tew. Perhaps in most eases they are right, for it is hard to 
find a more likely solution. 

A curious chance has brought on to the same page of 
W 1.1 Ta-ch’fitigfs K o Choi Chi Kit Luf the two esamplea 
numbered Figs, 61 and 62 on the Plate, 

1 should mention as regards Fig. 61 t hat in his Supplement , 
the A"u Chou Pien Pu /, chiian 5, p. 15, Takadn cites the form, 
but shows close to the head and partly above it B a crudely 
drawn ho or halberd, and treats the two as forming one 
group, adding, H a man beneath a halberd and with hands 
hanging down,—this is jr^ &hu r frontier guard, nut {% fa, 
to attack." He may perhaps be right. 

Type 14 

Ko one, probably, looking at. the modern shape of the 
character token, body, nor perhaps at the Lesser Seal 
version, would detect a human model Vet it is there, 

and not so far to seek, in many of the archaic designs, such 
for instance as are seen in Pigs. 63 to 65, 

All except the Shuo IFr?j agree that in one way or another 
these old forms represent Lhe human figure with the belly 
emphasized, while there is incomplete agreement as to the 
lower diagonal, or short cross stroke. Fig. 65 seems very 
'convincing that Takada has rightly interpreted the forms as 
intended to represent a pregnant woman, the contained dot 
or line suggesting the foetus,, and corresponding with the 
expression in the spoken language ^ token hi having 
body ”, that K being pregnant. But the lower cross or diagonal 
stroke has caused more doubt, I do not see how it can be 
phonetic as the Sh uo I Fen supposes, nor does it seem happily 
described, as it Is by Wieger, as “ a leg moving forward to 

s 7VI *3, F . 17. 
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keep the equilibrium My own cLqiikHatiou in quite different, 
I believe it to be a conventional device, or written gesture, 
" stop here,” ns it were, meant to direct the attention to what 
k immediately above, vis. the pregnant body, as being the 
key to the significance of the character, and the sense of the 
word. 

Type 15 

The discovery of this type m due to the Honan Relics, and 
unless I am deceivcdp the discovery also provides the earlier 
form, and the explanation P of the character (£ ttii, now 
used for ** exchange ”, but interchanged with f5£ Sf“^, 
joy, gladness, and some other of its compounds, in the older 
Literature. 

The four Figs, to 63, all from the Honan bones, are, I 
believe, variants of this type. They represent a human figure, 
with a head variously modified and abridged, bolding in one 
hand what seems to be either a rod, or more probably pome 
form of weapon. Fig. 66 occurs on the remarkable Deershom 
“ sceptre "now in the British Museum, It should be compared 
with Fig. 07, where the upper part or head of the figure is 
essentially the same, but the axis h directed upwards instead 
of to the left. Fig, 68 is again an abridgment of an abridgment, 
so that the head is reduced to the mouth. Fig, 69 has the head 
of a devil (see under Type 7h and is conceivably not a variant 
of this type, but a separate character, perhaps JJ irci. 

Now what is the significance of Figs, 06 and &7 f and 
especially, what is the uppermost part Intended to signify ? 
1 interpret the latter as a head, contracted, as often, to a 
mouth, from which issues, in a kind of megapbonic outline, 
a symbol of the human voice. The two together represent, 
it b reasonable to suppose, an effort to express the human 
voire uttering sounds of gladness and loud nuke (which are 
deemed by many to be the same thing). If this be granted, 
we have, almost exactly in Fig. 67, the prototype of the later 
& int, in its sense of gladness, the only objection that might 
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be tilled being that the two small upper .strokes the sides of 
the megaphone—should, in the later developments of the 
character, have sloped outwards, thus \J not /\ . But this is 
not a very serious difficulty + Moreover, certain further archaic 
characters, also occurring on the Honan hones, and published 
In Lo Cherny u s s work, Yin Hsu Shu Ch\ seem clearly to be 
rather ampler variants of the main or right-hand half of the 
figures disciis&ed above, and therefore, as i submit, to be 
early forms of ini. Not that Lo himself took that view of 
them, for he includes them [ou p. iu his collection of 
characters a waiting investigation. 1 Nor can I claim the 
concurrence of the Japanese scholar, Takada Tadasuke, who 
surmises that they represent the modern character ch'ui* 
to blow or breathe out. 

But however it may be regarding the equation of these 
figures with modem characters, what appears certain La the 
identity of type, despite the variations of detail, of Figs. 70 
to 72, with the main part of the four discussed above, Figs r 66 
to 69, Here are the same merging of the whole head into a 
mouth, the same childlike symbol of a something issuing 
from the mouth, noise, words, mere breath, whatever it may 
be, the same linear abridgment of body, arm, and leg, that 
wo saw before. The only difference is that in the absence of 
any object to be grasped, the forearm and hand arc economized 
and omitted. 

Type 16 

The identification of this archaic form os the true original 
of the element ^ in the Lesser Seal, and -J* in modem writing, 
which constitutes the main body of the characters fg few, 
old and k'ao i aged, we owe to the insight of Mr, Tokada. 
He detected it in the form Fig. 73, equivalent to the rare 
modern character ^ tkh, very old. 

The Shuo I Vert , analysing the Lesser Seal version, treats 
the upper part- as ^ mao f hair, as indeed it seems to be, 

J S« baa JJJ Jfjg ^ Jg |g jg Tin IhM Ehn Chi Tm Wim Pm. 
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though why hair, or long hair, should be deemed characteristic 
of old age is not dear, unless the long eyebrows of old age an? 
suggested. Notice again that the arm, normally even in the 
archaic script left without a hand, hero terminates in that 
organ, seemingly due to the presence of another element to 
the left 

It will not seem perhaps clear to ordinary readers why there 
should be cause for the special congratulations now o fie red 
by a fellow-student to the devoted Japanese epigniphist to 
whose acumen the above discovery i b due. 

Type 17 

The character or waug, to face, to look towards p docs 
not appear likely to f urnish a member of the series of types 
with which this paper is concerned. Yet, in fact, it does so, 
Kanghsi, quoting from the YU P*ien Dictionary, gives a form 
% r and culls it the 11 ancient character ” for j)g wang. But 
both Chalmers and Wieger insert the form as ^ eft’en. 1 

But the Shuo Wen gives (under its radical t’ing) a Lesser 
Seal form consisting similarly of g cA J £fi over 
hut asserts it to he an ” ancient form of 0 irang, contracted 

The Honan bones, again, supply m with the archaic parent 
of Kanghfifs H ancient form ", and of the Shuo Wen's ancient 
form also, in the guise of Fig. 71, where the lower half is a 
primitive script-ion of ^ t'ing (itself elo integrated compound 
of man standing erect on ground, ^ t’u). But these same relics 
also display, and in the same contexts, a still simpler form, 
Fig, i si, inhere man alone remains and the grew ml ia absent * 
and consequently, no longer earth-bound, he claims his due 
place in this paper—for sic itur ad antra. 

Kow it might not unreasonably he objected that these two 
supposed variants may be two quite separate characters. 
Indeed. I harboured this doubt myself until I found that both 
occur in the same locution, shown in Fig. 76. The second 

1 tit™**™ */ China* Ckamrtm, p, 72 and p, L3tE, Ckin^t CSntudm 

| 4M±itiaifc} r p. 200, 
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character of this is peculiar to the Honan relics. It is a strange 
formalion. Takada, perhaps following Wang Kuo-wei, decides 
that it stands for eh'eng, to mount. But I am convinced 

that the true equation wus discovered by the late Mr, Frank 
(’halfant, who saw in it the original ol the modem character 
^ hiring, fortunate chance, stroke of good luck. And a strong 
and indeed convincing argument in favour of Chalfant'S 
view in that while M itmu J dt'eng is Lard to make sense of, 
vying haing is a known phrase meaning to expect or 
hope for the arrival of the imperial chariot , 1 

But to return to Fig. 75. As we have seen, the lower part 
is \ jen f man, surmounted by [jj ch'tu t minister, which, 
according to the Shuo Wen, “depicts Lowing in compliance/* 
JSS BE ® hmmg ch'u fu cMh hmig. I have dis¬ 
believed this for many years,, nod Fig. 75 seems to justify 
this scepticism, and to show that wo have in g ch'in a 
stylized and abridged human head in profile. Thus the whole 
composite exhibited in Fig. 7b would be strictly analogous 
with ch'icn t to perceive—man surmounted by eye —and 
would represent a man looking towards some personage or 
object. Suet u design would he natural and appropriate for a 
word with the sense of looking towards, whether with or 
without the addition of (lie ground element. 

Refxrencefi 

Works ijunted in. tlsia article. 

If o IT ell Dm 7 # Graphic Art of the. |j- TUtt, % T 27 T pi - xJ, especially I. 4 ; 

P- SH h fig. 5U P pla. lx, Ixvi. lavii p. StH fig, S4 ; p, S7U P fii?, 0S, 
Mattuyi Piftiftr [Vriliwj of iht Amtrkctt* huikm*> pp. 355, 447, pla. it iii P 
rmet %d. 25, 

^liklov»ky> fn Fur b\E. Siberia* plate rtt p, 135+ 

i UwmiiLlcr'fl Fossil i/oq in Spriin (Ea^. translation^ ch, tll+ pp. 2+3, 2iH>, 
232- 

$pBa.ring 7 B Childhood of 4ri! 3 fig. 333, 

1 Sc«- + o.g,, the TV* I"iifj j . 1 i d,v. ^ *mng. 




MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

GTE ON THE TRIBAL NAME BABA F^SA 

The Litter part of this name {f'-m ) T which has usually been 
thought to contain in its first syllable f* the causative prefix 
of Bode, and to he translatable consequently as some¬ 
thing like *' a mnde person ” 1 as well as simply “ sons" - 
or 14 children, tT , 3 more probably has its affinities^ ns fax as its 
prefix is concernedin another direction. 

Tn Dima-aa the corresponding form is ba-sa ki male child ”, 
b&m M female child” (Hojai dialect of NtfWgong pa-sd 
and jm-&u {pti-sul) respectively!, and. the causative prefix 
of this language is pa-, pu- t a diEerent element. Similarly 
Mech of Jalpaiguri &T-S5, Oaro (Standard) bi-ad (Ruga dialect 
of the Hills pl-.su), Tip Lira of Dacca b*-sa, &-,ra r all meaning 
ls child * r t and Clmtiya pt-sJ " son sp ± contain no prefixes 
which appear elsewhere in their respective languages os 
causative formativea, these languages either possessing 
different elements for that purpose or else lacking any prefixed 
causative ai all. 

In related groups the same is true. Thus, for instance, 
although possessing a causative prefix pe- f jn- t jra- p Mikir 
does not use it with this word, which is there d-sd or e*so + 

From this it begins to appear that the coincidence in form 
of the prefix in the Bodo word f'-ad with the causative element 
may be due to phonetic convergence and not to original 
identity. It is hardly in keeping with the usual procedure of 
the Tibeto-Burmun languages of this area to allow a causative 
formation to play the part of a substantive of this nature, 
these latter with much the greatest frequency being provided 

1 Gfitreuu, LSL It E, p. 03. GL Stcn Konow, %DMG. r Bel. 56 [1902), 
p. 406. 

* LSI. iii, 1, p. 5. 

3 Kndb, Gutfinc Grammar of &t KivcMn Lnnquwjr.* p. vi (Frefice}. 
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with pronominal prefixes, though this does not seem to he 
the case here. 

The second member oI all these forms ia a of course, related 
to Tibetan £sa(-&o + -inn) 1 * “ offspring ” in general. with which 
it is particularly significant that Tibetan fri# ki child ”, 
11 son ,S T appears in combination in bu-txa 7 bu-tsa l+ children^ 
children 11 > West. T, “ boy " Purig butsd 3 * * * * * * “ son" 

Here the writer believes we may have the explanation of 
the Bodo prefix The vowel interchange between V and u 
is frequent in the Eodo languages. 3 and also occurs m Tibetan., 1 
though it is perhaps legitimate to inquire whether the Initial 
of the Bodo prefix docs not rather verge towards a sonant (v), 
ili 13 especially in view of ouTj as yct + almost total lack of 
scientifically accurate phonetic transcriptions in this region. 

The varying forms of Dtmii-aa ba-sd 11 mule child M , bn-stl 
“ female child probably arise from some such single original 
as *bu-sd r the second member of which in the feminine has 
absorbed some vocalic gender suffix in u f the influence oE which 
the prefix has also Mt« prefixes nearly always in this language 
showing a strong tendency towards vowel harmony with the 
following root. 

The weakness of the proposed equation, it must be frankly 
confessed, lies in the fact that the equivalence of initial / 
in Bodo with Tibetan initial b has yet to be given 
Corroboration, Until, however, the possibility of snch an 

1 Th is form And its immediate TibuUm cognates the writer baa con¬ 
sidered ao a prcTianB occasion. Sea Language : Jemmal of the Linguist!if 
Stxidy of A irrfJ'ifM, voL it (1923), p. 279, 

a Bailey 'a biiisha ; Linguistic Studio from tht Himalaya a, Asiatic Sooieiy 
Monographs svtii (1020), p, 42. 

3 Aa, for instance., between ibo difilfrCtB of Duna^a in tSse HUla and in 

the Flfiina. yee Puild*u? h OltfJifte Grammar and DitiiunaTy of the Kftfkari 

(Dim#wn) LanguagEy Vocabulary passim. 

A la pi #{*)-&!* pelf- pig*, flit- dbjg, imp. jotf*) and hbit^nhpa, p*rf- 

^■0. fuc, dbug* imp. Hl to stiflg, to piera, to bort " ; iib-pd and itih-pd* 

perf. and imp. subt -J tq whisper ,J ; {jjbibli^pa and puii(t)-jM f perf. find 

lot. dhub ’* to pnt on a roof r * ; dhyi^pa and dbyug-pt " stick "; 

and others. 
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equation has been more thoroughly investigate than is at 
the present moment possible, the suggested basic identity of 
Bodo f'-sfi and Tibetan fiti-toa s bu-isa, Trill perhaps nut he too 
definitely countered p for, at least, it is strongly supported by 
the various forms of the Bodo Group in initial b given above, 

Stuart N. Wdlfemien, 

TA H1KH-T FAKHRr e D T»Tn II r BAJftAKSHAU 
In the introduction to hia edition of TtiriJch-i Fakfoud- 
Ifni Mttbaru'i JtafcSA (James G. Forking Fund series) and in his 
article on £l The Genealogies of Fakhr-ud-Dm :J , contributed 
to the 'Ajab Nd?mh (pp. 392-113}, Sir E. Denison Boss has 
endeavoured to give an account of the life and works of 
Muhammad b r Mansur b. Sa 4 id b. Abul-Faraj, the author 
of the above Tarikh, but it appears that ho was not aware 
of the existence of another work by the same author, styled 
A(blbu r l-Muluk un Kifayutul-MtimlQk in Eth£ T s CaktI-ogm 
0 / the Persian MSS . in the India Office Library (column 1493), 
and named Addbul-IIarb tt.'ffWr -Shujau in Eieu h s Catalogue 
of the Persian MSS. in the British Museum (voh ii, p. 467), 
This work was composed about a.b, B07 (a. IX 1210-11) 
and dedicated to the reigning Saltan Iranian P d-D any a waVl- 
Dln Abu'l-Muy.affar Iltutmldi (f, la)* 1 w ho ruled at Delhi from 
AlB. to U33 (a. ii, 1310-^5), 

The author makes frequent references to himself and his 
family in the body of this work. lie traces Ids genealogy to 
Abu Bakr Siddiq on his father's side, and to Saltan Mahmud 
of Ghazna through Ids great-grandmother, who was a princess 
of the Ghaztmwid house (f, 75fi), On L 28£> he says that, bis 
great-grandfather, AbuT-Faraj, was a friend and wazlr of 
the Ghaznawid Sultan AbaT-Muznfiar Ibrahim (A, R, 451-92, 
a,d, 1U59-98), that he had been brought up with him, and 
that he hud accompanied the Sultan to the fort of Hi’!, 
probably during the period of Ms confinement in that fort 
prior to his accession to the throne. 

1 AH references art to the India Offiw M.& of Arl^hn 'l-Muhlk, 
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The brief note about the life of this author given by Bku 
[vol. ii h p. 4SS) is incorrect and misleading. The date of his 
death is not known with certainty. Sir E. Denison Ross gives 
A-Rr 602 (a,D+ 1205) on the authority of Ibnu'l-Athlr (see 
l Ajiih Namaki p. 393). but this is incorrect in view of the fact 
that the Adah was dedicated to Still an Iltutmighj who came to 
the throne in a.h, (JOT, As the author was an old man when he 
composed this work, he must have died some time about 
this date. A careful study of Adtibu'l-Maluk, I am sure : will 
reveal some more facts about the life of the author, 

SI, Nazim, 

SGWE NOTES ON GSTRAKON A 

In the January number of this Journal (pp. 107-12) 
Dr. Cowley published two Aramaic Ostmka with translation 
and notes. Although the article is short „ it shows t he master] y 
hand of the editor of the Assuan Papyri. 

The first ostrakon (A-) is very interesting, although the 
meaning of the contents is not quite clear. Of special 
interest, it seem a to me, is the name of the lady to whom 
the letter is addressed : JT^Hp, The first five words read 
'2h .13313 rrb^p 'Stf bi*- Dt. Cowley translates: 

“ To my mother Kovelia : a blessing I send to you.” On 
p. 109 Cowley says ; “ The name seems to be new. It is 
no doubt Jewish," But ” Kovelin ” gives no meaning. 
I suggest that rrb*1p is to be read rrb^p, and means 
** Wait for Yah,” “Trust in Yah " (God). Cf. Psalm xxvii, v. 
14: jTiT TN ."Tip (twice), and Psalm xxrvii, v. 34: ,1© 
JTmT bi< ; Proverbs, cb. XX, v. 22 : !Tp. See also 

Isaiah, ch. xxv, v. 9 : lb (twice), eh. xx:riii v. 2 : 
Wj? \ also Isaiah viii, 17 ; Jeremiah xiv, 22; Hosea xii, 
7. In the ostrakon the feminine form m used, ^p. because 

the bearer of the name is a woman. 11 Kavvb V Tab/' “ Wait 
for Yah,” ls Trust in Yah ” (God) is a beautiful name. He 
father, at the birth of the child, exclaims [addressing the 
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child) : fl Trust in Yali,' P One of the Indies frequently 
mentioned in the Assuan Papyri was tailed TmU-. (daughter 
of ITEnCh Tf seems to me that the name ,T*7p which 
occurs in Jeremiah, xxi x, 21, and Jfchemiah xi, 7, and which 
is usually read rrtlp, should be read In the mascu¬ 

line form the H can be omitted ; cf. Si tTl^J The mean¬ 
ing would also he : ’ J Trust in Yah.” In Nehemiah xi, 7, 
the name of the son of ,TTp is and the name ol 

his father is fn Jeremiah xsix, 21, the name 

of the father of YTOTS is JTtA similar name is 
[the name of the father of Kehemiah, Nell. i, l t and x, I), 
which m to be read T^|n and also means, “Wait far 
Yak 5 T " Trust in Yah.” " 

03*1212 hffiw in lines 3-4, it seems to me, is not “ a friend 
of you", hut “your benefactor " t 14 one who has done you 
good (a good deed, good deeds) *\ In late Hebrew (up to 
the present day) nilB hp2 m^ans " a man who does good 
deeds ”, “ one ready to help other people '% ** a benefactor ", 
I think that “ your benefactor t+ (” a friend who has helped 
you, or helps you ”) would give a better sense than “ a friend 
of you ? \ It may, indeed, be that aZTOD 7J?3 refers to 
“CHE and not to (see p r 109). 

in 1. 9 t probably means u he said ErupbaticaEy ", Cf. 
Eabbinic m U "to decide ”, “to make a decree”, “ to 
command " (see Levy, NHWB++ part i, pp, 319 and 320), 

The meaning of lines 9 s —15 is perhaps this ; The writer of 
the letter desires that hie mother should tell XiEi that the 
people of his household did not act in accordance with his 
promise (or his instructions). 

Interesting are the pure Hebrew words "12 (L I), ETH 
and (1- 13). 

Samuel Datoues. 

23nJ April, !£!£!*. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF KG VEDA 
X, I29 s AND VERSES OF AN ALLIED NATURE 1 

It- appears that n complete and convincing interpretation 
of Rtjvtda, x T 129 t D, has not been found no far. The verse 
has been either regarded as absurd and obscure, and, con¬ 
sequent! y r given up as an insoluble puzzle, or it has been simply 
translated -with a meagre explanation, of the correctness of 
which, iu most cases, the commentators themselves have not 
been sure at all. Whitney, in bis comments on Rgveda, x> 129, 
while referring to tins verse, says l u But the next verse is 
still more unintelligible, no one haa ever succeeded iu putting 
any sense into it t and it seems so unconnected with the rest 
of the hymn that its absence is heartily to be wished.” “ 
Bloomfield, alter having translated the first lour verses of 
the hymn, observes: “ The hymn continues with a mystical 
fifth stanza, which is obscure, and in any case unimportant. 1 " 3 
More recently Professor Keiih, after having explained the 
significance of the first four verses, calls the tilth -L a puzzle ”. 4 
Deussen, Scherman, Ludwig, Qhlenberg, Geldner, Hillebraudt, 
Grassmanru and Bergaigne have translated the verse and 
offered an explanation, which 1 shall consider presently., 

The verse in question is as follows :— 

Tira-sano tri&to msmir £$am adhah svid Hsld upan svid 

:c 

asid ± 

Retodkd dsura muhimdna a$ant stXidM amstist prmfiitih 
parastat. 

Before I offer any translation of the above vcn*e T it will be 
proper to discuss the meaning of such important words in it 

1 I want tea a£lmmrIw%o my thunLa to Jfr, E, J. Thoiniifi, of the 
University library, CEUnliriJ^e, and Professor F. W TliDrao, of ihc 
Oxford Ualr^rflity + for having given me im opportunity ua disclfc** ike 
eonlentd td lliid Iftiel? with them twfutv it is pubELabed in iis prewnl 
form- I am aLn very much obliged to Dr E- J, Thonuui for his Tnltmbk' 
asaifltnnce in ref cit in £ to the German hta(1 1 lie Frvnph sgthors during tbo 
preparation of this paper. 

1 Joum/il of thr America* Oriental Society^ si i 1011), Pis. 

* JltAtfMH of tht F*K p, 238k 

* fteUpum und Phil. af ihe Veda, ii« p. 43fi, 
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us rorimi/j, »i t relodhul i, wwAimdmi/j, st-'a^Aa, and prwjatih. 
It is only by a consistent interpretation of all these terms that 
a correct rendering of the whole verse can be found. That the 
language of the verse is metaphorical lias been admitted by 
all the scholars. The question is: “ What Ls the exact 
metaphor ? ” Various suggestions have been offered. 
According to Geldner, who follows Saynna + s commentary on 
a parallel passage in the Taittiiiya Bmhmana, rahnih 
signifies “ the inner eye of tho highest Atman ", which. Like 
the rays of the aun, spread over the universe. 1 DeuEson T ® 
and Schennan 3 take the word to mean * f the inner eye of the 
sages 11 , and so, according to them, the verse refers to an effort 
on the part of the sages to understand the universe. According 
to Oldenbcrg and Rergaigne, the word means “ the reins of a 
chariot w a and therefore the verse contains the metaphor of 
a car, Hillebmndt has suggested tliat tahnih signifies an 
architect's cord, and hence the metaphor employed is that of 
a building. Ludwig simply translates the word as “ cord pr . 
Xow, while the word tahnih has been thus translated variously 
by the scholars, unfortunately none of them has shown in 
detail how the metaphors suggested by them are justifiable 
consistently with the use of such other important words in 
the verse aa rriodhah, mnhimamhj smdhd t ami pm\juhk T 
and with the general import of the cosmogonic hymn to which 
it belongs. 

After u very careful comparative study of all the w p ords 
used in the verse, I venture to suggest that it may bo best 
interpreted in accordance with the many verses in the Rgveda, 
which describe the universe as a sacrifice, or as warp and woof, 
or t again, as both. 4 A study of such verses will show that in 
some of them there is to be found a double metaphor, that is 
to say* while the universe is described as a sacrifice, the 

1 Dtr Rigrwfrf in .-SrrarniiAl, ii, p. 213, 

i OtmL dm t FhU, r L 124, 125. 

* FkH ff&MM ** 10, 

* K-g. Rgoedai. i, 164, 5, 50 ; i, IK5 F ospecbllj' J 5 nod 10 ; X r Jl4 T 6-S ; 
i + 130* L and 2; aiao HtAu™, l F 5 s X, ft, 37 imd ; ilil, 0 and 7, 
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sacrifice, in its turn, m described as warp and woof Con¬ 
sequently, the language of these verses ls ambiguous, and 
contains whnt in logic would he colled analogous terms 
words with different and jet similar meanings, so as to be 
applicable to the various conceptions contained in the 
metaphors* Illustrations of these will be given presently* 
but, in order to understand the metaphorical language com 
pletel>\ it is necessary first to see the details of the imagery 
implied in the metaphors. Let us consider how a sacrificial 
performance begins and then how It is carried on. It wiQ 
appear that the first cause o! a sacrifice is a desire — idma — 
on the part of the sacrlficer to achieve, fay its means, some 
object, and that, this is usually the obtaining of progeny— 
•prajd, 1 The next step is to employ the services of competent 
priests, who prepare the sacrificial altar in accordance with the 
prescribed measurements and collect the requisite materials. 
All the arrangements being complete, the performance of the 
sacrifice begins, and the folio wing items constitute the whole 
function: (i) the sacrificial altar* and the area around it; 
(ii) the sacrifices; (ill) the oblation, the articles to be offered ; 
(iv) the fathers, or manes, and gods* who are supposed to be 
present as recipients of the oblations ; (v) the act of offering, 
which consists of the movements of the hand in picking up 
the oblations and throwing them into fire by stretching it 
forward, and also the chanting of the Vedio hymns accom¬ 
panied with the movements of the hand indicative of the 
accents in recitation* Now while the metaphor or sacrifice 
is used to describe the creation and the working of the universe, 
as we shall see presently, the metaphor of a loom is sometimes 
employed to describe both the sacrifice and the universe. This 
me tnphor is applicable to sacrifice because of the common idea 
of preparing a ground for work, outlines, both ol the sacrificial 
area and the warp and woof T formed by the stretching of a 

CL BljapavjirJcit-i, HI, 10 ; — 

prtijuk purwwu* prajapati 

Anew pmmi'i.ipulhwm uq ro 
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cotcI or tlifeadf irliich are to he filled up as the work progresses 
and also because of the similar physical movements* forward 
and backward, both in the performance of a sacrifice and the 
working of a loom. Those who have performed a 
or have seen it performed in the traditional manner, know how 
the hand of the sacrificer moves forward and backward both 
in throwing oblation into the lire and in chanting the Vedic 
hymns. That is w hy the Itfj. and the Sanaa verses have some¬ 
times been spoken of as shuttles. For example* in Rgv&ia, x, 
130* 1, we find the description of a sacrifice prepared by the 
spreading of threads by a hundred divine priests: Yo yajflo 
mh'atm tantuhhix tata ckakalum deodkam^hir dyatah, and 
in it the fathers are said to weave forward and backward; 

ti&iftinti pituro ya dyaytih pra vaydpavayeiydsali: tate K 
Further, in the second verse of the same hymn it is said that 
the Sitmn hymns were made the shuttles for the purpose of 
weaving cloth in the form of a sacrifice: tstitHdni cakrus 
tasardid dtope, on which Snyai^a comments: otave vayanaya 
yitjTidkhyam vastfam ftistirthti tiryak sardni tir$ic%na- 

xutrdn>i coiruAd This favourite metaphor ol warp and woof, 
as found in such cosmogonic hymns of the Vedas, has found 
its way right through the Upanisads" into the acmi- 
philosophical literature of Indian vernaculars, into popular 
ballads sung by Itinerant Indian mendicants, and hv women 
at work in fields or at the grinding stones. 

Now when the metaphor of a sacrifice, or of warp and woof* 
k employed to describe the creation and the working of the 
universe, the real explanation of the verses containing such an 
imagery lies in exactly determining the various factors 
involved in the cosmic sacrifice, or the cosmic loom. The 
words themselves, for example, even in the verse under 
discussion, are familiar enough ; it is their Bignilicunce which 
presents a difficulty. The questions to be answered are: 
Who are lava yah 7 who are described as stretching a cord or 

1 nnk, in his ■cGtn.mcn ttiry+ bi'emjjtm the- other rn.pi H.nr ng uf ahulttaa jklacK 

1 Bfhn UL s ; iT p 2, 4 ; ChavL vii, 2o; J/i inif T ii p 2, IK 

JflAS* JULY 192EL 
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threads \ What is a grad, or threads, which is said to be 
stretched or spread out + and. what do these threads represent 
when they are mentioned as a even in number ? hat is 
the oblation, and what is the act of offering ? 

While keeping the above questions in view, I would now 
take up RgVo£Q t x ± 129, 5, and. ij 1G4* 5* and show that it is 
the above-mentioned metaphors which they contain. With 
regard to the first of these, it is to be noted that it is a v erse 
which belongs to a distinctly cosmogonic hymn. The fact 
that in the first four verses of the hymn there is no apparent 
indication of the metaphor of sacrifice, or of warp and woof* 
is probably the reason why the presence of It in this verse has 
not been suspected by the commentators, However, it Will 
appear that this metaphorical conception, which is so 
intimately and frequently associated with the cosmogonic 
ideas in the Vedas, has not been absent from the mind of the 
author of this verse, and it is in this fifth verse that it actually 
finds an expression. In the first place, the name of the seer, 
which very often forms an index to the theme of a hymn, is 
significant. It is Prajapati Faramesthm* the Great .Sacrifice r, 
the Lord of Creatures. The idea of sacrifice, and with it the 
idea of creation, is present in the very name of the seer of 
the hymn. Further* every single important word of the verse, 
which fortunately has its parallel in other hymns, clearly shows 
that this verse is not one all by itself, but that it is nkin in 
meaning to other verses, which distinctly contain the metaphor 
of a sacrifice* or of warp and woof. In the preceding verse we 
find a mention of desire— kama—m the first creative impulse, 1 
and in the present one the actual creation of the universe, as 
the result of that Icamt i r is described. The pronoun t'.ftTm in 
the verse naturally refers to kauriuah m the preceding one, and 
means sages or priests. The word kavi has been often used in 
sunil ar hymns for those who sketch a cord or thread. For 
example, in Rtfveda, i, If>4 r 5, it i* said that the Jfctim spread 
out seven threads for warp and woof —mpia tantun vitannire 

1 a fad rtfrJflfji rjrfAi phumchw fzt&b pntihamam pad 
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otoua a. Id Rtjvcda, x 2 114, 6, wo again find the kavis 
as having prepared (measured) the sacrifice: yajnam vbmya 
hnvnyo inanixd. Siniilnrly, in the verse under consideration 
we have tirasclno vitata rabmr e§am, and, the word kavai/ah 
having been used hi the preceding verse, there is not the 
slightest doubt that the pronoun csdm refers to the priests, 
who are mentioned here hi connection with the preparation 
of sacrifice, just as they are in the texts quoted above. Now 
the fact that their cord is said to be stretched crosswise both 
below and above shows that the reference is to the measuring 
and the making of the outlines of the sacrificial areu t just as 
the stretching of a cord or threads does in some other verses, 
for example, in x T 130, I: yv yajfw viimlas tantuhhis latah r 
and in Atharva, xiii, C>: fatra tai\tum paramssihi latdn. The 
other alternative meanings of ra&mih, for instance, “ the ray 
of the inner eye/ 1 as Geldner, Deussen, and Scherman have 
suggested [ or, again* as i: the reins of a chariot TT , as 
Olden berg and Bcrg&igne have interpreted, do not evidently 
suit the context, for the other words in the verse, as we shall 
see presently, conclusively show that it is the metaphor of a 
sacrifice that has been employed here* The fact that the 
raimih is said to lie stretched crosswise, and that the verse 
contains a reference to above and below, renders it impossible 
that the ray of the eye is meant, for a rav of the eye cast 
crosswise would not see the contrast of above and below* 
Similarly, there is not the slightest, trace in the verse of the 
Idea of a chariot, which is usually mentioned when it is meant. 
The idea of an architects curd* as Hillebrandt has suggested, 
would not be out of place in this particular verse, but it is 
to be remembered that the metaphor employed is that of the 
preparation of a sacrificial altar, and not that of a building, 
and that the outlines marked by the stretching of the cord 
present the appearance of warp and woof, and thus the 
metaphor of a loom is also implied. What aense would 
rriodhV}, malnmamh, svudlta, and 'pfQynlih make if the 
metaphor of a building is supposed to be present here ? 
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On the other bund, it will be presently seen tlmt these terms 
admit of quite a consistent interpretation in accordance with 
the metaphor of a sacrifice, llsiving said in the first line of the 
verse that the priests prepared the sacrificial altar by stretching 
their cord for marking the outlines, it is stated in the next- line 
that fathers {retod/iah} and gods {mahimamh) were present 
there, as they are believed to be at a sacrifice. That retodhak 
means 11 impregn&tors " or 1! fathers no one would question. 
The word mahhmm}i has been used in several other verses of 
the Rgvtda, 1 anil it cither means " mighty forces " in the 
abstract, or “ gods " in the concrete. Ilowover, its use in 
Rgveda, r, 114, 7, distinctly in connection with the idea of 
sacrifice, is significant for oar purpose. The text is: 
caturdaia fuvjn ntahitmno 'sytt torn dhJrdh taco pfa^ayanti 
sapta, which is thus interpreted by Sayana: tutija yajtinrupasya 
paramatmano 'nye caturdaia samkhydkdh mahiinam vibhiti&yah 
Wtattitsfii etc, That osya here refers to sacrifice is beyond doabt, 
for we have the vary word yajfia in the i mm ediately preceding 
verse; yajnam vinidya kavnya ntanTsu (x, 1H, 7, 6), where the 
other words also axe equally interesting and suggestive for 
their parallelism in language and meaning. In Jlgveda, i, 
1G4, DO, we find ma/siwulfta/i, evidently in the sense of gods: 
te ha nfikam tmhimanah sacoaUh and this has been repeated 
in Rgveda, x, 90. 10, where, again, the metaphor of a sacrifice 
Is distinctly present. So these references establish beyond 
doubt that the word moAtfndnaA has significance in connection 
with the idea of a sacrifice, and that it means gods ; for even 
when it has an abstract meaning the large number, which is 
mentioned in connection with it, strongly suggests that it is 
the gods that arc meant. A mention of the presence of fathers 
and gods is the most natural thing in the description of a 
sacrifice, and the same we find here. Next follows *v<idhd 
amddl, prayalih parastdt, winch phrases have presented the 
greatest difficulty to the commentators, and it is only vague 


‘ For cMniple, l, l(H, 50; *, SH», SC: x. 114, 7 md ft. 
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translations of the words that have been given, the greatest 
pity being that even Sayaga, who has rightly interpreted the 
words in connection with sacrificial conceptions elsewhere, 
has missed the exact metaphor here, although he sees the sense 
of passivity in tnwlhi, and that of “ activity " in prayatih, 
when he interprets them as 14 the objects to he enjoyed 
{bhogydh) and " the enjoyers” [bhoktdrah) respectively. 
Now smdha^ which has been used elsewhere also, and is quite 
a familiar word in connection with a sacrifice, usually means 
either obbttion T especially that of Soma, or the utterance at a 
sacrifice called svadhaidra . In Jtgv&faj is, 113, 10, we have 
svudhd m yatra triptiica* where Sayana translates svadhd as 
annant, s-vadhdkdrena vd datlam aitnom. So there is no 
difficulty in. interpreting the word, in the present verse also, 
in the sense of oblation. The other word is prayatih , which is 
used in two other verses of the i x 109, 2, and i, 126, 5, 

and means “ offering ", which word I choose for translating 
it in order to ospreys the sense of activity or action implied in 
it a and to distinguish it from svadhdy which has the sense of 
passivity. Thus, while sradkd would mean “ the objects 
offered JJ t or "to be offered/ 1 , prayatih would signify “the 
act of offering ", In %wda T i, 109, 2, we have athd sommy ®i 
prayai I yuvahfojam indrdgri I rimam janaydmi navy am, 
where prayatih is used in the dnal number, and has been 
translated by Sayann as “ the act of offering ”, sonwsya 
pray a ft ahM^atasya somaxya praddnena. This use of prayatiJi 
in the two verses would lend support to the view that the word, 
as used in the verse under consideration, is derived from the 
root yal and not from yam as Olden bet!! would have it. Thus 
the fourth part of the verse means that- the oblation was below, 
that is to say, it was placed upon the ground, and the act of 
offering was above, that is to say, it was carried on above 
(the sacrificial ground). This also explains the meaning of 
“ stretching forth ” or “ effort " implied in the word pmyatih* 
which has been noticed bv some scholars L but has remained 

w 

1 CL Whitney* JAOS, si (iBi l), eix. 
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unexplained so far. With regard to the meaning of amstfit 
and parastat there cannot be any difference of opinion, and 
so they need not be discussed here. 

The meaning of the verse as a whole, in its metaphorical 
eeoae, would thus be that the priests prepared the sacrificial 
a 1 tar bv stretching their cord cross wise, both below and above ; 
Chat fathers and gods were present there ; and that while 
the oblation was placed on the sacrificial ground* the act of 
offering was carried on above. 1 This, it will be found, makes 
a complete description of a sacrificial performance. 

The nest thing to be considered is the cosmogonic 
significance of the metaphor. Who are the kavis in the cosmic 
sacrifice ? What docs the stretching of the cord stand for i 
What are $mdhu and prayatih with reference to the universe t 

The first point is about the identity of the kavis, who, here, 
and in gratia, i* 164, 5, are said to spread a cord and threads, 
respectively, [n this particular verse we find a mention of 
above and below in connection with the stretching of the cord* 
and in the other seven threads are said to have been stretched 
by the kavis for warp and wooh The number of kavis is not 
mentioned here. Now, by ft very careful and comparative 
study of these anti the other verses, where there is a reference 
to kavis, I have come to the conclusion that the word* as used 
in these verses, denotes the Rbhus. I do not know of any 
Other alternative interpretation, and 60 l ahull simply give 
reasons in support of my own. Firstly, the Rblius have been 
distinctly referred to as kavis in Alhatm, vi t 17, 6: idem 
tnlyam savatiatn himndm ftena rje camasam mrayania, where 
Sayan a rightly comments: tffujam savmdkhyem karma 
kavlnam krdniadar&andRdm fhhiimlm xvtthh u&nn la em 
indradibhih mkitds tasya vavanasya adkidemtah. Lq Rgveda, 
iv, 35* 4* their work is referred to ns that of kavis: kim m&yah 
sviccamasa e$a usa yam kdvyzna caturo vicakra. The fact that 

1 The pr™ order of the ven m tfiil ha eu follow* 3 firuAriflo vitAla 

raj-wh ariAah Jtrifii ditd> apart xiirf Affti; rtlodhuh ojan h makimartab d*s» ; 
tv&dh a araxtatf ptnyaSih paraxial. 
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the Rbhus ate regarded as skilful workmen lightly entitles 
them to the title of kavi t and we find that it has actually been 
used lor them in the above verses. Secondly^ in Rtjveda, iv, 
9, the Rbhus are described as dividing the universe into 
the heaven and the earth: y& rdhag rodasfi, which, according to 
frayai^a, means ye ca rodasl dtjdvuprth iiydvfdhal ptthak 
mkruh, |J those who separated tlie heaven and the earth*" 
and this conception accords so well with the description of the 
above and below in the verse under consideration* Evidently 
the reference to above and below aignilies the division of the 
world into the heaven and the earth. Thirdly, the Rbhus have 
also been called the fashioners of a sacrifice in Rgvcda t hi, 
54, 12, adhmmm aia&thn, which, according to Saya^a T means 
jivijah imam asm&iiyam adhvaram a tax t ha akwnra n , and thus 
it will appear that the name kamydh t as applied to the 
RbhiiBp would be suitable both with reference to the preparing 
of a sacrifice and the dividing of the earth and the heaven. 

The next question is the cosmological significance of the 
stretching of a cord or thread*, mimih or tantuh, the tantus 
being sometimes mentioned as seven in number, as in Ryvcda , 
i, 164 t 5* it is clear that in the metaphors both of sacrifice 
and warp and woof the idea meant to he expressed by the 
stretching of a cord and threads is the preparation of outlines, 
which are to be filled up as the work progresses. The question 
is; What do these outlin.es mean with reference to the 
universe l The explanation of this metaphor occurred to me 
as I was reading that little dudogue between (largi and 
Yljnavnlkya in the Brkahiai^yaka Upamsad* in which she 
asks him a question in words, which forthwith remind one of 
such hymns of the Rgvcda as we have been considering here. 
She asks: yad ufdhvam Yajwmlkya divo yadavdk pfthmfa 
yadantard dydvd pfthivl ime yad bhuta m m hhavacca bkavLu- 
yaccetyamkxaie tox&nins tudotam ca pwtom ecti, 11 0* 
YajiiavalkyUj that which in above the sky, that which is 
beneath the earth, that which is between the two, the sky and 
the earth, these which the people call the past, the present. 
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and the future, serosa what is that woven warp and woof { " 
Yajnavalkya says in answer that it is space across which all 
this is woven warp and woof; and on being naked further 
as to across what space is woven* in its turn, lie says that it is 
woven across the Imperishable— a!c$ara. Now these questions 
and answers dearly show that it is the divisions of time and 
space that form the warp and woof of the world, and these 
ultimately depend upon the sdf T which is the uniting factor. 
The seven threads which arc mentioned as stretched for warp 
and wool would thus appear to signify these same distinctions, 
viz. the three divisions of place : above, middle, and below ; 
and the three divisions of time; past, present and future; 
and space ; the distinctions of time being also evidently 
conceived, in terms of spatial imagery. This veiy conception 
is to be found distinctly also in Atkarm , 8 T 37 and 38, the 
language of which is so suggestive and parallel to the texts 
of the verses that we have been considering, and to that of the 
dialogue, that I would be justified in quoting them here 
in tote. The verses are as follows :— 

To viiijat sulram mkitam yamirm otah jtrajd imSh * 

Sufram sutra&ya yo vidytU sa mdifai BfSkmanam mahaL 

Fedahum st ttmm vitatam yoxminn otnh prajd itnuJi, 

Suiram $Hlm&yaham wda atho yad Bmhmanan i mahal. 

Translation :— 

ut One who would know the stretched thread across which 
these creatures are woven ; one who would know the thread 
of this thread h it m he who would know the great Brahnmna." 

M 1 know the stretched thread across which these creatures 
are woven, I know the thread of this thread, hence (I know) 
that which is great BraJunavsi.” 

Thus it will be seen that the stretching of the thread repre- 
seats the warp and wool of the universe, and this, in its turn, 
signifies the divisions of time and space, in which all the 
beings live, move, and have their being. In R^eda, i, 161, 5, 
the seven threads of warp and woof refer to all these 
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distinctions. and in Rffmda+ x, JW t 5* the stretching of the 
coni evidently refer* to the divisions of space* the metaphor 
being employed only partially in order to suit the other 
metaphor of sacrifice, where only the dimensions of space are 
relevant. 

The first line of the verse will therefore mean that space 
was divided into the upper and the lower regions—the heaven 
and the earth. 1 

The words rd&IMh and mnhimana^ as has been shown* 
mean fathers and gods respectively ; and tliis meaning will 
bold good with reference to both a sacrifice and the universe. 
It may he noted* however, that the word retodhah has been 
several times used in the Rgveda in the sense of rain T 
parjawfihr which has been compared for its productive energy 
to a bull. The meaning, however, of a generating agency 
remains unchanged. So it is said in the verse that there were 
fathers and gods. 

Lastly, there is said to be smdhd below and prayatih above. 
In the cosmological sense* svadiia would stand for the products 
of nature, especially water and ether juices corresponding 
to the Soma drink in a sacrifice, which the word usually 
signifies ; and pmyatih for the atmospheric activity of the 
heavenly bodies. In Egvc£{i T in p 2S, 3. and iii, 55, 6, Ayni 
has been addressed as the sun in the upper regions {jomtfat), 
and the same conception is repeated in tWapatha, vii, I, 23, 
where it is said: ffljro* yat tc dim vurca iti f ddityo vd iytt divi 
Vitrcah, ++ 0, Agnj t what splendour is thine in the heaven-- 
his splendour in the heaven doubtless is the sun.” In 
&atnpatha 7 v5 f 1 T 22* we have the following significant passage: 
" Tliis ia the Agni wherein Indra tnketh the Soma juice* for 
the Gfirhapatya hearth is this (terrestrial) world, and the 
Soma juice is the waters: Tudrn thus took up the waters in 
this world ; —into bis belly r craving it*—for the belly is the 


1 Oh Kflitb, Mdtgkm and Pkitewphy of tiU VttUl, It, p. 43<L 
5 E>g. V, 69, It and th, m, 6. 
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centre.” 1 In Saiapatha, vii # 1 T 21, also we find a mention of 
the waters approaching the fire. The idea in all such passages 
seems to be that like the Soma juice drunk up by India, the 
waters and juices on the earth are absorbed up by the heat of 
the min. The return o£ the same to the earth in the form of 
Tain would complete the act of cosmic sacrifice* but I have 
not been able to trace definitely an expression of this last 
conception in any of the hymns, although we know that the 
sending down of waters is not outside the sphere of India's 
activities. In this connection the text of the Batapaiha 
quoted above is very suggestive> for it says that the 
Garhapatya hearth is this terrestrial world, and the Soma 
juice is the waters, and that Indra took up the waters in this 
world. 

The cosmological meaning of the whole verse will, there!ore p 
be that the world was divided into the heaven and the earth ; 
there were fathers and gods ; the nature was below, and the 
atmospheric forces were above. 

As regards Detissen's suggestion that, in the first line of 
the verse, u mention of the stretching of the cord indicates 
a perception by the seers of the division of reality into the 
phenomenal (which is above), and the real (which is below)— 
a distinction so Well-known in the philosophy ol the German 
philosopher Kant—I would say that it is extremely improbable 
that this notion was present in the mind of the author of the 
verse, for it is neither consistent with the context of the next 
line of the verse, nor with that of this particular hymn, nor, 
agaiUj with the usual conceptions of cosmogony as found in 
the other hymns qf the Vedas. 

Say ana r s explanation is no more convincing. He takes 
mAmih to mean the created universe, kan/itmrgah, and says 
that it was spread ouL so quickly like the rays of the rising 
sun that it could not be determined which portion of the 
universe was created first, and hence the query: "Was it 
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in the middle, below, or above 1 J * 1 E$3m he exp lains as 
aridya-i3nia-karmandm t " of those whose action was prompted 
by ignorance and desilt/ 1 Further, according to Mm, retodhah 
means “ souls, the enjoyeraand mahimiitmh the a objects 
to be enjoyed "* Svadha, according to him, aiguilles eatable 
tilings, taiNiaiu, it- being symbolic u£ the objects to be enjoyed ; 
and these are culled inferior (avastal}, as dbtinguialied 
from the enjoy era, prtiyalik, who are superior fpetrofftift)* 
Now, on reading Havana's commentary, one cannot help 
wondering how he could possibly translate the above- 
mentioned words in the way he has done. It is evident that- 
while commenting upon this verse he has not taken into 
consideration the parallel use of the various words in the other 
verses, aud has been carried away by the conceptions of the 
cd joyer and the enjoyed as they are to be prominently found 
in the later philosophical literature. The translation of 
amatol as “ inferior ” and of pamotot as c " superior 1+ will be 
aeon to be altogether out of place here, as certainly there is 
no indication in the verse, or in the hymn, that the notion of 
such a contrast could have been present in the mind of its 
author. 

Jwala Prasad, 


VXBGIL1US CO REUBENS IS 

" flo who knowB Bom.iMhiiijB ou^hi to rcical it. Know3edRD kept 
qpt a! aigbi ia of no vnliir.^-— VmuiLirs CoRPFBlortts, 

Virgilius Cordubensis is the name of a philosopher and 
necromancer of Cordova* whose work T PhUoaopkia, is claimed 
to have been translated from Arabic into Latin at Toledo 
in the year 1290/ Nothing is known of this author outside 
the above work t and very little attention has been accorded 

1 It might EVQfci^fl here llul the word srid nacd hy it.+e-U does nut always 

iltiplv ik query. Il also means " verily " or 11 indeed 
1 The tort of the PhUosophm reads: " Latum Hbnun cooiposnit 

Yirgiliui DhihusophUJ Conlnbeiuia in Antirn, et fnit tnnfluMu do Arftfck'O 
in Lnt innm in ciritate TolftitTui, \.n. 1290/' 
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it-. Id the eighteenth century Fcijoo, 1 Sarmicnto,® ami Andres 3 
were interested in the PkHoaophia, but it was not until the 
text was edited by Gotthold Heine in ISIS 4 that serious 
notice was paid to it* Valentine Rose, 6 Comparetti,® and 
Bonilla 7 Imvc dealt with t he work since then, and The two 
latter have challenged its authenticity. It is in view of their 
criticism that the present writer ventures to take the advice 
of Viigilius Corduhensis himself by testing the validity of their 
strictures. 

Thn earliest codex of the Pkihmophia is in the library of the 
Cathedral at Toledo, and dates from the second half of the 
fourteenth century. Taking the work at its face value, that 
it was translated into Latin in the year 1290 at Toledo , it 
would appear that the original Arabic work must have been 
written prior to the rapture of Toledo by the Christians in 
lOSfj, seeing that the treatise refers to students tram Morocco 
(A/uracftifaizi) studying there, 4 and also because quite half of 
the names of the magistri in astrology, necromancy, and similar 
arts, are. of Arabian origin. 

Oomparetti urges that the translator could not have been 
a Moor, and that he certainly did not know much about 
Arabic or he would not have called his Arab author Virgihus 
and made him n contemporary of Seneca* Avicenna, Averroea, 
and Al-Ghazall.® He suggests that the author was a charlatan 

1 fhhhofrra d*. Avion* E^panoia, lvi, 37M1, 

1 Mcmaria* pam Al Butorin de U i P^Ut ttufttlhma* % 252. 

1 IMP origins c program t ddlo sfolo attvak Uttvratnm. 

+ Bibliot&ma an&tiiijlonim, Loip*ip, ]S45. 

1 vHL, 327. 

B Firprlio p tel mfAia (1872). 

1 Hidarim r/( fit Filomfia Eapafiot d (iilOSf, 

* Tho Htlftehiiani are utmally mmtiawd with, those I re in " boy end tho 
3£&s (qlEranfi) r Azul they iwe liislmc t from, the SaTOEin c, ^hci ft (Fjjffl r 
to be the Arab pfcjJnaapherti from the tiftsl* ba ngrkin Uiistmet from thoas of 
Al-And&Jias proper |>f jufa/iW), 

\ in^ibua saya , 1 b C li eran t pldlofeopbi fit mogiistTi Htapufliafi -i * . 
Cbart^neo-^ enmt wptem, CordnbcQScs erant Iiuinqufi, scilicet nuS 
\ Lniibiu nt Scmrca ct Affifiietft fit A.ben Boyz at AJgacftL , . , OnaufiV tflti 
phOoaopM want tempora nostfl) onnjtmQtf in rtatlio Cordnbcrksj cl aJiqui 
h^t'bant ie mm BCiinLiifi et sJiqui DnJa. ,J HeLnt? h 2-11. 
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who toot the name of Virg■Lius and simulated Arabian learning 
in order to be looked upon aa an authority. Compare tti even 
takes Amador de Ida Rios to task for accepting what he rails 
the fii fabulous notices ” of Virgilins concerning the professors 
of the ars notaritf, necromancy, etc. Farther he gives the 
opinion of the Orientalist, Months Steinsclmeider i com¬ 
municated to him privately, that ho had doubts whether the 
work was earlier than Baimond de Pennaforte (fl, 1232 

Bonilla, who gives extracts from Yirgiliua, suggests that the 
author was a Toletan ecclesiastic who was influenced by the 
writinp of Michael Scot (d. c. 1232), and indicates a similar 
type of literature in such works as Sendebar, Fhrm de 
Filosophiii' and Libra de los Doze Satrio#? 

These objections to the authenticity of the Phifosopkia 
of Yirgilius Cordubensia cannot be passed over lightly, 
although care has to be exercised in not taking too much for 
granted* First of all T it must be remembered that Comparetti 
is dealing with the legendary material which became attached 
to the name of Publius Yirgilittfl Maro* the poet (d. 19 B,c.) p 
and he looks upon the PhilosupMa of the later YirgHius 
Cordubcnsis as an outcome of that legend. On the other hand, 
is it not equally probable that the Phibmphia, instead of 
being the production of a charlatan trading on the name of the 
legendary necromantic YirgiliiiB Alaro, and the obsession for 
Arabian learning p \ is rather a work of independent origin 
which simply contributed to give further vitality to the 
legend i Do we not see a similar sort of thing in the case of 
Bishop Yirgilius of BaisbuTg (d. 7d-i), whose somewhat 
extraordinary opinions also appear to have become attached 
to the name of Yirgflras Maxo r and also contributed to the 
legend ? 

i-omparetti’a criticism that the translator was not a iloor 
does not touch the question at all Nearly all the translators 


1 Compattltt ti. 9-^-0. 

1 Honiib y San Martin, U 309. 
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from Arabic into Latin were Europeans racially. 1 That the 
translator should cull the author Virgilius, a purely Latin 
name, does not. in itself T allow us to question his knowledge 
of Arabic. To do this we require to know what the original 
name was in Arabic, how* the original translator rendered it, 
and what- are the copyists 1 variations. There is no reason lor 
supposing that an Arabic original is unlikely, seeing that we 
have the example of Himnin ibn Ishaq being Latinized as 
JEneas, to any nothing of Faraj ibn Sulim appearing as 
Faragut* with Fnrachi* Fararius, Ferrarius, and Fraochinus 
as variations. 

The arguments based on the so-called “ contemporaries i? 
of Virgilius Cordubenais are more cogent. Only Seneca 
(d, 65) and A vermes (d. 1193) were Cordobans, whilst neither 
Avicenna [d, 10$7) nor AbOhazall (d. 1111) ever saw Spain. 
Xeedless to say, an Arab author could not have penned these 
lines about Lie contemporaries”, and similarly , t if the author 
was a Toletan ecclesiastic, as Bonilla suggests, what about 
the inclusion of Seneca ? Is not the parage a mere gloss 
that has crept into the text'? a If the author wos a Toletan 
ecclesiastic* he certainly managed to keep hia religion out of 
the Philouophia with an astuteness that does not comport 
with hia inept inclusion of Seneca. 

Certainly no Arabic original of the Pkilos&phia is known 
to us, but the same objection could be urged against dozens 
of Latin works translated from the Arabic. Toledo was long 
famous as the seat of Arabian science, undoubtedly from the 

•V 

time of the Amir Yahya nl-Ha’mfln (d. 1074), through the 
period of Archbishop Eayraund (fL 1125-51), to Alphonso X 
(1252-34), aud even later. Would it have been possible to 

1 The one cuta tan ding namf to the conlrnry m that t>f tbo Jew, Fnr&j ibn 
SiJira. 

1 An ijmnrant Latin glossator anri & later sen ha might- vrry well hn¥fr beta 
jointly responaihb for the iJ crantem per* lies ". Batman (BtUmtzn ujiptm 
BaTt&uh* r?i** Lon ilon, bays lh*t AricEima lived in Spain* and that he 

brln-nged to the twelfth century ! Latin authora also eouanlar^d ALHaii 
( KhtaCS ) to he a Roman ! 
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have palmed off a spurious work with learned Arabs and Jews 
on the spot only too eager to detect the fraud ? At any rate, 
whether the Fkilosophia is genuine or not, the criticisms of 
Comparetti and Bonilla do not shake its authenticity to any 
extent. Certainty the philosophy of Yirgihua Cordubensis 
comes from Arabic and Rabbinic sources, and his work can 
scarcely he classed in the same category aa those indicated 
hv Bonilla, 

IL <3. Farmer. 


ET BE QUIBCSDAM ALTIS 

(1) Hindi, Urdu bhdl and bhal s Pj. ml or r + di and pa\ arpr d. 
The words him and vai differ widely from bhSi and prji, but 
1 do not think the difference has ever been pointed out. bhdi 
and ftp mean brother or cousin, and include of course, 
brother in trade, nation, or religion, bltdi and on the other 
hand have nothing to do with brother ; they are not even 
confined to males. The two Pj. words do not resemble each 
other in sound, bhdi and trfi mean my good fellow, my good 
woman, my good man. They are constantly used by husband 
to wife, by master or mistress to servant, by parents to 
children, by friend to friend. They imply familiarity, and 
suggest that the person spoken to is inferior, or at least not 
superior, in rank. A son ant would not use it to a master or 
a wife to a husband. 

bhdl and tm do not take the stress though they can begin 
a sentence, Of particular interest is the difference of initial 
letter in Pj, ppi or pr L d and edl or i\ui. In Pj. it is generally 
enclitic* and Therefore the initial Sk. 6A becomes not p c as 
for bh- f but i\ or v. The change of to v is due to absence 
of stress. 

(2) Platt's Dictionary gives the word hitnd two meanings, 
“shake” and 1 become familiar”. I would make the 
suggestion that they should be given as separate words. 
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M- " shake ” used to be Auk Thus Mir Aaar, writing in 1740, 
makes halnd rhyme with ailnd. In D&kani Urdu to-day the 
word is hafoitt, and in Pj. it is hallnSj or alia ad. The other word 
always has i t and in Pj. has a cerebral /, jlt0 LC become 
accustomed 11 or ‘‘ fa milia r.” 

(3) Pj. '' 0 $ and jil. Unfortunately both the large Py 
dictionaries fail to distinguish I from l ; they thus obscure 
many interesting differences. Thus ^dl “ a plough T+ , pi nr. 
/jHa (8k r hatyn), is fern. and has alveolar J: jil '* a yoke ” (of 
ploughing oxen) (Sk, hula-), is maac. and has cerebral L 
du L .aid ill i hhu 1 is a well w ith enough land for two pairs of 
oxen to plough. The word for ploughman (Bk* Adliia-) 
in ]ikc this second word. It is s u/T, not .dH or fdli* The 
verb to plough is ,al vd nd T not all m nd. 

(4) Phokitios 

(a) The word :E §ina 11 

I have always written the word in this way, feeling that the 
pronunciation shind' was the best approximation for 
a European. It is perhaps advisable, in the interests of 
accuracy 5 to indicate the exact pronunciation. The chief 
tbeing to avoid is aheena (4Mj. T3 lc i is a retracted variety 
of the I heard in long syllables in Urdu, Pp ? and ijina. It is 
almost the Russian [i] in [biy x+ to he”; more advanced 
than the normal Russian sound, and is quite short. 

$ is a retracted aA, slightly further back than the element 
in English “ try l! . n is an ordinary cerebral n with strike 
point behind the teeth ridge. 

{b) The Pftfiies pro- and post- in Phonetic* 

These prefixes are common in words like pre palatal, poFt- 
dental, postal vcolnr, and would be useful if there were agree¬ 
ment about their meaning. Unfortunately ihey are used in 
two mutually contradictory senses, and every writer assumes 
that liis own meaning is attached to them by others. The 
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question is whether, e^g,, prepalatal is a subdivision of palatal 
or not, I use prepaktaf to mean “ in front of the palate ”, 
not " on the anterior part of the palate Ir ; and postalveola r 
to mean "behind the alveolar position”, not ls nn the 
posterior part- ” of it. Thin seems to me to correspond with 
the medical use of pr«- and post-, and to be correct. So 
41 prechrisiian TT means not in the early part of the Christian 
eru, but before the Christum era, One or two authors, however, 
employ the prefixes in the contrary sense. My object in 
writing tills note is not to insist on my opinion, but to mention 
the two meanings and to point out that owing to the confusion, 
tmless wc define our terms, we shall not be understood, 

(c) Comparison of Sounds in Different Language 

In describing an unwritten language we often have to 
compare its sounds with those of a written one T but we must 
avoid comparing things which are on different planes. 
If I compare Urdu or Panjabi words and sounds with those of, 
say, Lahndi or Bi^a, f must not compare written words with 
unwritten sounds unless i am quite certain of the 
pronunciation represented, by the former. 

The writing of Indian languages, whether in their own 
character or in Homan letters, is not phonetic. Thus wo ape 
told that in Urdu d is pronounced like t* in 11 ' but <p . Actually 
that is erne ouf of seven pronunciations, all perfectly common, 
viz, approximately the vowel sounds in [1] far, (2) bang,. 
(3) attempt (first vowel), (4) gone, (ij ) men, (6) but, and (7) 
complete omission. The same speaker will habitually employ 
the whole seven. Yet people talk of the sound of d. 

Again, Urdu speakers will say m hatl mere sat sat dm il that 
elephant came with me Tp t but the omission of an aspirate 
in an unwritten language is treated something remarkable, 
When we say, as I have done my self + that the vowels of 
certain unwritten languages vary a great deal, we must not 
sujggest that the fact is unusual r or forget how much 
variation (concealed by fixed spelling) there is m the 

JtcArf, July 15*29. «jg 
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pronunciation of vowels in the literary languages of India; 
and if we compare them we must, compare actual sounds in 
both cases. There is a surprising amount of confusion about 
the sounds of well-known languages, and the pronunciation 
of many words is very different from what, is supposed. 

T. Grahame Bailey. 
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When thirty years ngo T in the Hummer of 1S98. I began to 
study Kaimlrl in a lovely village 20 miles from Srinagar, 
my teacher being a city Muhammadan* 1 noticed that in 
certain words he used r w while the villagers regularly said r* 
as gur, gur 11 horse +t ; fjur 7 yuf H hither ” ; while in others 
both alike said r, as kamn ,p do 51 ; vara mra “ carefully ”, 
There was no variation In ibis usage ; a villager never by 
accident put r into a word with f. Subsequent visits to 
Rasmlr confirmed not only the fact, of diversity between city 
and village, but also the regularity of it* 

In the Festffabc Hermann Jacobi, 192b, Professor R. L 
Turner h following up some statements of mine in Bull S.O.S., 
iii, 2 r 382, suggests that MI -d- > -j- in village KasmTn* 
In support of this opinion, with which T entirely agree, I 
submit a list of words taken from the village language. In 
only two of them do we find an unexpected r ; both these are 
connected with cooking., doubtless loanwords from Brahmans: 
krwj im cauldron ", Pj. kafd'l : hUhh “ spoon Pj. larchd. 

Noteworthy is la fan ik eject ”, in which we have a cerebral 
as we expect, but, contrary to rule, it is r instead of d . 

In Ichur* ** heel ” we expect r, for we have it Pj., Lahndf, 
and Si^a, hut we might easily have got j from the other root. 
In view of the r in hantn 11 fall ", we must either reconsider 
the tentative equation of harm with H. mpm, or conclude 
that it is a loanword. 
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For ia myrrh " the Kaittun DicHmanf t edited by Sir George 
Grierson, gives (but with ji question mark) the strange word 
muf —strange because the Pandits cannot say f ; moreover, 
villagers say muf. As the word is Hebrew, r is natural. 

The subjoined List is a good example of the distinction 
between loanwords and words regularly developed. It is a 
mere matter of majority. Here we have over forty words in 
which an anticipated f is found, and only two with an 
unexpected r. The necessary conclusion is that the forty 
represent the rule, and that the two arc loanwords. 

In order that this list should not depend on my assertion 
alone I sent most of it to Professor Siddhesvar Yunna, 
asking him to check it with village Muhammadan Kasmlris, 
This he has been so kind as to do. 

AIL these words have a special interest; they illustrate 
well what I said about t in this dialect, and incidentally help 
us with etymologies, as in the case of hamn “ fall 

The four adverbs of place deserve attention. The -f- 


which appears in all of them 

may not be 5k. t but it has several 

parallels. 

where ? 

where 

here 

there voader 

Ks 

ko/ 


Hiir 

tor $r 

SisT 

kafe 

jare 

fJtkl 

6UhT 

Bhadiavihl 

k§f% 




EhalesI 

kdfe 

dze?e 



Padari 

kdr 

zap 



Cura hi 

pj- 

hope 

jere 


tty “ up to there ", 
4t up to the end **. 


The Dictitmary gives some d forms, generally as village 
alternatives. I have put them in brackets with the initial IX 
Villagers do not use d in these avoids, but Pandits often think 
they do. It would lie useful to make an exhaustive list of 
village -r- words. It is important to realize that they mark 
a definite dialectic variation, and are perfectly regular- 
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Village Kusmlrl 

Panjabi 

Village Kasmirj 

Panjabi 

higafim, be spoilt 

mgarna 

hur A > girl 

kufv 

frtparun, spoil 

mgSfna 

iof, thread 

tar 

hlr f crowd 

pjr 

laruh, fight 

larna 

br&r*, cat 

bffia 

fight 

lajm 

byfrf^t cat 


(D. fodtiy*) 


cAiynm, annoy 

chefnd 

run 


cfttfHrun, 


larun, stain 


aprmlde 

chimkna 

club 

laufti 

cMfim r leave 

H. chornd 

m%f\ dovecot 

H» math 

d5rf t beard 

ddf% 

mtifv foolish 

H r murk 

firm 


mof^j bod y 


tjapm, fashion 

t^arnd 

(D. Tnod 1 *) 


(D .gartun) 


muran, husk 


gvf, sugar 

gw 

of, thither 


fjiir, pukka 


papm ? read 

papnd 

fuf*, horse 

kjyfd 

iur, boy 


0Wf*i marc 

Ipri 

thiiT^t back 


(D. gu4?) 


/of , thither 

to? 

gw'** clock 

Karl 

tshdrun, seek 


^«Fi kacca 


(D, Ishmitin) 


gagjUt thunder 


Uu/^j bird 

nVi 

hugo?*, cart 

zfaikja 

Tftif t hither 


hdf t Jtme-July 

pf 



Of*, pair, etc. 

jord 

Loanwords 

juj* , do 

jofi 

kr&j, cauldron 

kara'i 

kapttf i cloth 

kapfd 

kfutsk t Indie 

kafeha 

hajvn T eject 

kadd'nd 



kafun, boil 

kdfnd 

Other words with t (not 

kft&u?, cock 

kukkar 

Hiut*, heel 

hhnt 

kof M t bracelet 

hifd 

karun, full 


jfcof , whither 


mur, myrrh 

mar 


T. Grab a me Bailey, 




■ERRATA, p. 006 

lor mif”, dovecot, read m6f". 

delete do/ , Jlrm \ M^^un, Liiak. I uni not certain of 

them. — T. G. B. 


tm. 
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SaDHanTti, La Gramma-ire Palie d'Aggavarp&a* Textc 
tftabli par TIf-LMER Smith. I. Padamala (Paricckeda 
i-xlv). pp» viii + $14, Lund, C. W* K* Glecmp, 1928. 

[ — Acta Keg. Societatti Humaruomm Littcranim 
Lundensia, xii s 1.) 

Dr. Melmer Smith. through ids editions of Pali canonical 
texts and nn mTn nntariea mid through his CO-editorship— 
with Professor D. Andersen—of the Critical Pali Dictionary, 
has marie himself known as one of the very foremost Pali 
scholars of the present Lime. It has been known for some 
time that he was preparing a critical edition of the SadtkuiUi^ 
an extensive and important Pali grammar of the twelfth 
century of which formerly very little was known. The 
few contributions —chiefly by Childers and Franks — towards 
our knowledge of the Saddamti “ laissaient entrevoir ”, 
to quote the propria verba of the learned editor, " lea traits 
caract^ristiques d’un Coins complet de Pali, plus riche eo 
faits qiie ^adaptation iru pirn naive du Kiitaiitra qui porte 
le nom de Kaceav&ns, plus facile a interpreter et a- cootroler 
quo 1 Elegant Brim, k I’infitar du Candravyakiirapa r ou 
MoggaUana a consigue lea reaultats philologiques de son 
aicclc- TT Such T theUp were the expectation^ evoked even 
by fairly scanty notices concerning this admirable work ; 
and they have been abundantly fulfilled by the issue of 
Dr. Smith’s first volume of the Smldamti . 

Of the editor’s critical faculties, of Ids immense patience 
and carefulness nothing need be said here. They, as 
well as his astounding learning and wonderful mastership 
of Pu!i r Sanskrit, and other languages with which he has 
busied IiimsciL arc too well known to be commented upon 
in tbia connection. It has been suggested quite recently, in 
a review of this very book, that we have here before us perhaps 
the best edition of a Pali work hitherto issued. Superlatives 
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nifty at times be somewhat Invidious; and, besides, the present 
writer feels in no way competent to pass a general judgment 
upon a work like this which is partly beyond lus own 
sphere, Bnt this he would still venture to say : if Ur. Smiths 
edition of the SaddtmUi cannot be proekimed the very fore¬ 
most of Pali texts hitherto issued—and this simply because 
all h um m i judgment is relative and not absolute—he feels 
fully convinced that no other similar edition can claim a 
higher rank in comparison with it* Critical editorship here 
has certainly reached its acme, and the learned editor may 
with every right say: rikru now jxmumw* For, after all, 
no one could go further. 

To this volume Dr. Smith lias only added a short preface 
in which he tells us about the manuscripts and editions 
adduced for the preparation of his edition as well as about 
certain technical details. It does not seem quite clear whether 
he will affix to his third and bat volume some more detailed 
remarks ou the Baddamti and its author as well as on native 
Pali grammar in general. But we still hope that that will 
be the case, os few scholars will feel quite satisfied with only 
getting the edition of the text, admirable though it be T from 
the master hand of Dr. Smith, 

The present writer cannot finish this short review without 
a few words which have perhaps a slightly personal touch, 
hut may be quite pardonable in a scholar who enjoys the 
favour of being a countryman of Dr. Smith. His admirable 
editions of different Pali texts have won him well-earned 
fame ; hut critical editions, most excellent though they be 
by themselves, are still not the highest goal An extensive 
and critical Pali grammar in a modem European language is 
still a desideratum ; and amongst living achulars no one 
would be better able to give us such a work than Dr. Smith. 
We should feel happy to think that this modest appeal would 
not remain altogether unanswered. 


JARE l 11 AftVENTlEft. 
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HilFSBUCH urn Pehlevi. I. Texte und Index der Fehlevi- 
Worter. By H + S. Nyberg. pp. 20, 79, m> Uppsala: 

Almquist it "WikBell, 1928. 

Pahlnvi studies have for a long time been in a somewhat 
precarious state in spite of single excellent contributions 
as f e.g., those by Professor F. W. K, Muller or Dr_ Tedesco. 
Awe-inspiring as Pahlavi seems to be by itself, its evil fame 
has no doubt been enhanced by the total lack of modern 
handbooks, with the aid of which the novice might make his 
first stumbling steps on his way towards the great mystery. 
At one time we were used to hope for enlightenment here as 
in other domains of Iranian studies from Professor Andreas. 
But, unfortunately, our hope proved to be a false one. Light 
was spread at Goettingen, but only within the narrow circle of 
the faithful: and the somewhat Pythagorean fashion in 
which it was communicated to the outer world may have 
filled many a heart with diffidence or despondency. 

However, an old saying may be converted into this: 
ex QeptmtfioftA iur. Dr. Nyberg, of the University of Upaala, 
a scholar of most extensive and profound learning in Semitic 
as well as Iranian languages, in 1927 gave a scries of lectures 
on Pahlavi; finding, however, that he could not coach his 
pupils without a proper handbook, he heroically resolved to 
make one himself. All this he tells us m the introduction. 
And thanks to these happy circumstances those scholars 
who busy themselves with Pahlavi—or Iranian studies in 
general—have thus been endowed with the first volume of 
0 most excellent |L Hilfsbuch des Pehlevi "• This volume 
contains an introduction, texts, and an index of Pahlavi 
words; the second one, which seems to he completed in 
manuscript, will bring a much needed Pahlavi dictionary 
giving the meanings and etymological connections of the 
words contained in it. 

Ko scholar could have been bettor prepared for such 
a task than Dr. Nybcrg. Hies profound knowledge of 
Semitic languages and his previous Iranian researches, 
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the results of which have only In some small part been 
published,, 1 his patience, careful ness, and strong critical 
power alike have made him excellently fit for this more ^han 
difficult task. And though the present writer he unable to 
pass ft detailed judgment on a handbook of Pahlavi, he is 
sufficiently well acquainted with Dr. ^Nyberg d s work and 
methods to know that nothing hut a most accomplished 
work would come from hb pen.. 

In the introduction Dr. Xyberg has dealt shortly with several 
important problems, one of which muv for a moment call 
for our attention. It b by now well known thnfc Professor 
Andreas and hb disciples take it for proved that in the 
Iranian languages the Indo-European d, t* 6 and a T €, d are 
all represented by respectively <5 and a. Outside thr: circle 
of the Goettingen School this conclusion has been gravely 
questioned. And Dr* Nyberg now points to the all-important 
fact that the innumerable Armenian. Aramaic, and Arabic 
loan-words from various languages of Iranian stock wholly 
disprove such ft theoryLet ns add that from an 
historical point of view the theory of Professor Andreas 
seems alike untenable. Every conclusion bused upon the 
quality of the Old Indian d (as mentioned in Pai^inib last 
jsuira and elsewhere) b inadmissible; and in the Old Iranian 
languages themsdves very little if anything seems to admit 
of such a theory. There is bo far nothing material in the 
way of still accepting the already time-honoured suggestion 
that Indo-European d r I, o are represented in Indchlrsiman 
by the single d ( though, of course, this if was subject to local 
modifications and also to 11 knmbmatorbeher Laiitwandcl *\ 

We conclude with the hope that Dr. Nyberg will soon he 
able to publish his second volume as well as other important 
works dealing with Iranian subjects. In that field of research 
hb has certainly a great future. Jarc Charpentiee. 

1 Cf. ^pwiftlly Lt Mtmde. Oriental ivii» 1S2 kij. 

H Quite recently Professor TcUiol, Pwa. hfn svrriypd nt. the Rjicufi 

i'ocdastL'NS m Dr. Nyberg by studying Chines* unit Tibetan kmtl-words 
from Inmiaii bmgn/igcfl. 
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The Pilgrimage of Buddhism axd a Buddhist Fil&rimaoe. 

By J, B. Pratt. 9t x 7 f pp. Hi -h 758. London : 
Macmillan and Co.* Ltd, 1928* 

Dr r Pratt has writ Leu this extensive book with, t he hope 
that the reader will get from it “ a sense lor Buddhism as a 
whole, for the organic unity of its life and growth* for the 
organic identity of the Buddhism of contemporary Japan, 
with that which originated twenty-five hundred years ago in 
India M . He claims to have “ a fairly intimate understanding 
of Buddhism as it b actually lived to-day ”, but he has not 
tried to cover the whole of Buddhism, nor to show ns all its 
lights and shadows. In !aet + he candidly says 11 the thing I 
Imve tried to do b to make Buddhism pi alible ”, and lie 
carries it out, for he tel Is ns that with deliberate intention he 
has said nolking whatever of the Buddhism of Tibet, Nepal, 
and Mongolia, A- for the rest of Buddhism with which he 
deals, more than kali the chapters are devoted to Chinese and 
Japanese Buddhism, The book consists of two elements, 
the first being a vivid and sympathetic description of what lie 
has seen and experienced m kb two journeys through Buddhist 
countries. It is no doubt a good thing for the Buddhists, and 
the Christians too, to see themselves reflected in the mind 
of a professor of philosophy. He tells them that it is an 
unfortunate nnd misleading question to ask which of these 
two great religions b true and which false. And he concludes 
that the desirable eolation will be found only when the two 
religions settle down to live side by side on terms of amity 
and co-operation and friendly rivalry. This and much of 
what he says lies outside the province of this Journal. The 
other element in the book is the historical one. Here the 
author, apart from personal contact with Eudiiliists, is 
dependent on translations, and his conclusions are often u 
balancing of views that he has found in writers like Bhys 
Davids, Stchorbatsky, McGovern, Keith, or Radhakrislinan. 
He does not claim a knowledge of the original languages, 
so that it was really unnecessary to use words that result in 
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things like cniuja, aksagafbhz. vnjraJM&likti, or to speculate 
about the meaning of “ completely extinct " in the Loin*, 
apparently without being aware that the phrase is merely 
Kcm’a arbitrary translation of parimrvffa, which gives a 
meaning certainly not found in that sutra. These, however, 
are questions of pliiiologicnl interest, and do not seriouslv 
aflect the author's main purpose and achievement, 

Edward J. Thomas. 


The Pam Literature or Oeylos, By G. P. Maialasekkba. 
(Prize Publication, Vol. X.) ft x 9, pp, ,y>9. London: 
Printed and published by the Koval Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 1928. 

The Path nr Pi’Hrrr. Being a translation of Buddhaghosa’a 
Yisuddkimagga. By Pe Maunc Tin, Part II. (Pali 
Text Society, Translation Series, No. 17 .) 9 x fi, pp. 594, 
London: Published for the Pali Text Society by the 
Oxford University Press, U.cL 

Dr. Mfilalasckera’s work is much more than u history of 
the literature, but no apology is needed for having embedded 
his account in what is largely a history of Ceylon. Tins means 
chiefly the story told in the 1/s/wt'awM, and the patriotic: 
enthusiasm of the author haB resulted in a very interesting 
and eloquently written book. But even though we may have 
got beyond the complete scepticism as to the value of the 
Chronic] os for liistory, we can scarcely be said to have reached 
an agreement as to what we are to believe, especially for the 
thousand years before the Mtiftavamsa was written. The real 
subject of the book, however, begins with chapter iv, and gives 
a valuable account of the real literary activity of Ceylon. In 
spite of the author liaving presented us with so modi and 
having described the literature so fully, we should have liked 
still more. In his account of Kaccana’s grammar, he makes 
no mention of the fact, that it has liecn published. The 
Ratacuhini has been printed, at least in part, and is used also 
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id other than temple schools but ol this we [ire told nothing 
in the section devoted to the analysis of the work. It would he 
too much to expect a full bibliography* hut readers will expect 
to know what edition the author is talking about, and whether 
no edition is accessible. Two portions of the book have a 
special interest, the account of the efforts of Western scholars 
ill the last centurv to get an insight into Pali and Sinhalese 
literature, and that of the literary and religions revival in 
Ceylon in modem times. The author writes with feeling, but 
with admirable restraint, of the lamentable eventa in the 
island which resulted from the conflicting commercial and 
political interests of foreigners. 

The Erst- volume of this translation of the Vistuldhinuigija 
was issued six years ago. The present volume is a translation, 
of chapters iii-xiu, and covers about half of the whole* it 
deals with the choice of subjects for meditation, the various 
mechanical means for inducing j Lana and atill higher states, 
the practice of the brahmavihanis T and various kinds of iddhi 
such as levitation and other miracles. The translation is very 
ably done* and will doubtless have a great influence in 
establishing a recognized system of representing Puli terms. 
Hence more consistency in some cases would have been 
advisable, Panna appears as “ insight ", “ wisdom ” and 
** understanding rp . Ahhinnd first appears as “ intuition 
with the footnote IE more literally super-knowledge ", bnt in 
the chapter devoted to the subject us + ‘ higher knowledge 
AttB b self ” and 11 soul ” on the same page. 

It is a mutter for congratulation that the work is being 
curried out by one so well-equipped us Professor Pe JTaung 
Tin. With his deep knowledge of the subject matter, his 
perfectly idiomatic style, and his use of the fil'd t he lias been 
able to add valuable notes and to improve the state of the 
text considerably. 


EmvARU J. Thomas. 
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Les Chants Mystiques he Kaniia kt ue Sauaha. Lea 
BcM-kosa (en apabhrarTisa avee les versions tibetaines) 
efc lea Cary a (cn vienx-bengafi) a too introduction, 
vocabnlaires et notes edites cfc traduits par 
M_ Sn AiiiDULiiAH, (Testes pour Fdtude du bouddhiame 
tardif.) 10 X §& 7 pp. xii -j- 236- Paris; Adrien- 
Maisoimeiivc, 1928. 

The Philosophy of Vaisxava Religion (with special 
reference to the Hrcuite anil Gouraagite Cults), By G. N. 
Mallis. in i vols. Vo], I. 9 x 54, pp. xxxii + II -f 
331 + 48. The Pun jab Oriental (Sanskrit) Series, No, 14* 
Lahore : The Punjab Sanskrit Book Dcpbt T 1927. 

The subject of Dr, Shaliidul!all's work was first- brought to 
public notice by Professor Eendall in his edition of the 
Suhhd^iiommgraha, In which he discussed a number of the 
apahfirarji^a verses quoted there, Dr. SkuMdullah has now 
edited and translated the complete texts of two of the authors 
which were first published by MM- Haraprasnd Sastrf in 
Bauddfta gan q d#ha in 1916, The author, with bin knowledge 
of Bengali grammar and palaeography and with an 
independent outlook on Bengali religions thought, appears to 
be an ideal editor. He has made a careful study of the 
phonology ? gr ammar , vocabulary, and prosody, and with the 
use of three Tibetan translations of Kaijha and two of Sarahs 
from the Tanjur he has be™ able to establish a satisfactory 
text-. The result is a highly valuable contribution not only to 
our knowledge of Buddhist apabhram^a* hut also to a little 
known development, of doctrine. This is tantrism, not in the 
loose sense as used by Koeppen, but the system which 
invests sexual processes with a religious sianificanee- 
Thofcssor Bendall. in a very natural disgust, did not try to 
nnderstand it, lf\ e may refuse to discuss It + but it is. not 
correct to look upon it as merely licence masquerading 
as religion, nor is it a sublimation and mis unde rstanding of 
physical facts. Doubtless it gave tho opportunity for licence,. 
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but however repulsive we may fiat! it. it had to he recognized 
as one of the forms in which the religious instinct has clothed 
itselL The term xahuja expresses one qf its essential doctrines, 
and there is a still existing Yaishnaya sect, the Sahajiya, 
which is branded by a serious Vaishnava scholar,. 
Professor Mnllik* as debauchery. Dr. Rhiihidullnh treats the 
matter quite objectively, and says no more about it than is 
necessary. He gives a valuable discussion on the technical 
language, in which t&ntrie senses are disguised under 
apparently innocuous terms. 

Not only does the system reject the Yedas and Puraqas, 
but also the Agamas. The important person in all the teaching 
h the and his pupil us the celln. Here we have the modern 
chela, and the author perhaps makes the system look more 
orthodox than it is by translating the term foamarpm. 
Kanlm makes no mention of a Buddha, not even in the 
invocation. He speaks once of a talMgntti. bin -she turns nut- 
bo be a sort- of goddess (rfdil). Sara ha uses the word Buddha 
twice* once when he speaks with scorn of the pandit who 
explains all aas-tras T and yet knows not the .Buddha that dwells 
in hia body (dehahi bamrUa), and again when he declares that 
everything without any interstice is the Buddha. No wonder 
Dr. Shahidiillfih says that it is difficult to connect such teaching 
either with the Little or the Great Vehicle. 

The whole w r ork is thoroughly scholarly, but the prtiob 
reading might have been more searching, especially in parts 
where it ia important to know what the exact forma of the 
dialect are. The first hkkftai on p. 79 is translated " sent 
negliges ”, but probably udUhAaf (updb^ate) is intended. 
Jimtt {—yathB) is explained h but dot tima (fttifto). Nitta 
{nUija) of the text is nitia in the vocabulary. 

Dr. RhabiduHah has also printed and translated the mryu 
in old Bengali, twelve stanzas by Ivfmha and four by Rnraha. 
Perhaps he will one day examine them more fully. 

Professor Ahdlik f s book shows what a different system may 
develop out of principles which at least have something in 
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common with the teaching of Kauhit, hut the Sutter Lh probably 
due to an alien system which infected both Buddhism and 
Vuisnavhbm. The term Vaasgamam includes very different 
forms of worship* and perhaps the severest statement about it 
ia made by Professor Mallik himself: “ Moat of the present 
followers of the very sublime religion of the Bniflnavns have 
undergone such a degree of degeneration that the religion 
itself has now become the butt-end of ridicule and caviling,” 

In the system as Professor Mnllik expounds it there ia no 
tantriam. iLis book is in the first place concerned with 
establishing the philosophical basis. Three sources of know¬ 
ledge are recognized—perception, inference, and sabda or 
revelation, but the only reliable source of right knowledge is 
&ibda F i,e, the Vedas. But even the sages have understood 
one and the same Veda in different lights, anti to make the 
true import of the Vedas dear the Puratias appeared. Even 
then the comparative excellence of the Funi^as has to be 
determined. Yyiksa^ having revealed all the other Furunaa, 
composed the Brahman Sutras, but their meaning was so 
ambiguous that he revealed the Bhagavata FurH^a as hie 
commentary on his own sutras. This is the authority par 
excellence. It ia thus clear why the Vuisnavu system is called 
a religion, but the question of evidence being settled, the 
author gives a dear and able discussion of the morn purely 
metaphysical principles. It is directed chiefly against the 
teaching of Sankaracarya -his monism, his doctrine of 
creation, and the illusory nature of the individual. 

The religious exposition deals with the principle of Butiha 
(who sublimates the lordship of Kraijia), the cult of Gauriinga, 
who is not a mere incarnation or partial aspect, but L The 
Absolute Being Bha^u vilii himself ”, and lust I v the doctrine 
of bhakti. 


Ebwajld J. Thomas. 
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Die Nyatasutra's. Text, Cbersetzung, Erlantening und 
GIosselt von W. Ruben. (Abhandlungen fur die Kunde 
des MorEeulandes, xviii, 2.} 9 X G* pp- xviii 4- 270. 

Leipzig : Deutsche Morgeulflndische GeseflachAft, 1928. 

A Supplementary Catalogue of the Sanskrit* Pali, 
a™ Prakrit Books in the Library of the British 
Museum acquired during the years 190G-1928. 
Compiled by L, D, Barnett. 11 X pp. 4, columns 
1 ; 694, London: Sold at the British Museum nod by 
R Quariteh, the Oxford University Press, and Kegan 
Paul, Trendy Trubner and Oo., 1928, 

In the Nyaya sutras, says the author, wo find apparently 
for the first- time m India a philosophy portrayed as a rounded 
system—theory of knowledge, metaphysics of the microcosm 
and macrocosm, and doctrine of salvation* If may be 
presumed that in Kautalya's time there was as yet no Nyiya 
system, and it must be later than the Yaiiesikn, for it pre^ 
supposes the Vais e sit a metaphysics. All these arc statements 
that have been disputed, and they cannot he said to be settled 
yet, as the author in order to economize space has omitted 
any polemic against modern interpreter. He has, however, 
made an invaluable contribution to the elucidation of the 
system., and has focussed the problems that still await solution. 

The introduction gives an account of the Indian com- 
meatators, and throughout the work the modern literature 
is referred to. The main part consists of the transliterated text 
of the sutras, a translation and commentary following each 
autra and critical notes, each portion being printed in clearly 
contrasted type, which makes the whole a pleasure to read. 
A quarter of the book consists of notes. There are two Sanskrit 
indexes, which should make it easy to find any technical 
term, but it is curious that mmanyaio drtiam (i p 1, 5) isnot 
among them. This is the third of the three kinds of inference, 
and Garbe once translated it FI induktiv tf f but. Jacobi pointed 
out that it might equally weD lie translated " deduktiv ,h . 
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and that According to tie Indian view every Schhtss is 
deductive. Thereupon Darbe in his Sdmkhifa rind Fw/rt 
adopted Jneobi'ss view without giving any indication that he 
had thought, the matter out for birnftfelL Tike author ignores 
id] this, and takes the term to mean “ durch Analogic ", yet 
ho knows that the meaning was so unsettled among the 
commentators that one o! them, at least, read adrstam for 
and that in the Nyaya fffttra itself ujxztnayia is usually 
translated u analogy *\ These remarks arc not meant in any 
wav to disparage this admirable work, but they perils pa 
suggest that the Nyaya has not yet been finally presented 
“ in seiner KJarheit, tfbersiehtlichkeit und Pnrchdachtheit 
In 1908 the second Supplementary Catalogue of the printed 
books in Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit in the British Museum 
weis brought out by Dr. Barnett. Now another supplement 
follows, but the title gives no idea of the importance of the 
work. The last twenty years have been very fruitful In the 
publication of Sanskrit- works and in the initiation of important 
series, like the Gaekwad** Oriental’ Series, and the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, mostly executed bv Indian 
scholars. The present work contains more than twice m many 
items as the previous supplement* and the indexes alone are 
more extensive than the whole original catalogue of Haas. 
It only remains to express the admiration and thanks of all 
Sanskrit scholars for the way in which it has been executed 
by Dr. Barnett, El) W abb J + Thomas 


Indicia by L. D. Barnett 

1. The XifiHAS'TU and the XratuKTA. The oldest Indian 
treatise on etymology, philology, and semantics. Critically 
edited . . . and translated lor the first time into English, 
with introduction t exeget-ical and critical notes h three 
indexes, and eight appendices, by LleshmaN SaHOF, M. A. 
(Pan].), D.Phil, (Oxon) . . . Sanskrit text, etc, x 6^ 
PP- xxxix + 292. Lahore (University of the Panjab), 
1927. 
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2, FRAGMENTS OF THE COMMENTARIES OF SltAKDASVAMJ N 
and Mahesvara on the Nibukta. Edited . . .. with 
jin Introduction and Critical Notes by Lae&hman Sahup, 
H.A. (Pany), D,Phil, (Oxon). 10 x 7, pp, 15 + i + ISO, 
Lahore (University of the Punjab), 1928. 

Professor Lakshman Ranip is to be conpratukted on having 
brought to a successful conclusion his long and arduous 
labours. Seven years have passed since he issued his 
annotated translation of the Nirukta; and now we are 
indebted to him for the tost of both Nigh an (n ami NImkta, 
critically edited and excellently printed (though, it must be 
confessed* with a large crop of printer's errors, which he 
frankly acknowledge** and has for the most part corrected 
in a puddhi-pattm at the cud oF the book), together with 
an introduction in which he discusses the character of the 
MS. material used by him and the MSS, and dates of the 
commentaries of Dcvaraja* Durga, and others* and an 
appendix showing the passages of the Nirukta which are 
connected wirh the Samhitas (other than the Rk), Brahmanas., 
Amayakaa, Sarvannkramanl, B j-hat-sarv' 1 P Brhad -dcvata T 
Pratisiikhyas, Ast&dhyayl, Mahabhnsya, Puiva-iiiimam,sa p 
KautalTva, and Sar\'a-dankna-saingrahft. 

One valuable result of Mr, LukshmaH S&rup^s scholarly 
studies has been to ascertain that there arc two recensions 
of the Nirukta, a longer (A) and a shorter (B). of which 
B represents js. purer and A a more interpolated tradition., 
and bin text is accordingly based upon B. One m tempted, 
however, to suggest that logically he might go further. He 
tells us that Durga in his commentary, which repeats every 
word of the Nirukta, “ took pains to ascertain the correct 
readings and has bunded down a sort of critical edition of 
the Airwjfcta as it existed in his time/* which was probably 
the early fourteenth century, and therefore previous to B. 
Now B gives some passages unknown to Durga, which seem 
to be spurious additions K and. yet those are printed by 
jaas, jutv 1020. 40 
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Mr. Lakshmnn Sartip as il authentic * \\ o-u3.il it not have 

been better to omit them, and to base the text primarily upon 
Drugs’a recension ? 

As a supplement to his edition of the XIrukm Mr. Lakshman 
Samp lias published the available fragments of the 
commentaries of Rlmnilusvhmin and Muhoivara* As to the 
authorship of the first text hero printed, the Nimkla-hMsya- 
ilka T there is some mystery, for the MSS, ascribe soni^ chapters 
of it to Skandasvamm and others to Makes vura; and 
Mr. Lakshnmn Samp suggests the probable solution that, 
as its name implies, it is ready a gloss [tlia) by Mahesvara 
on a commentary {bha.^ja) by Standvamin + in which some 
morsels of the latter work are imbedded* The portion 
here printed deals only with the first- tuihyaya of the Ximkla, 
but it occupies with footnotes 121 pa-jed. To this is added 
a collection of the fragments of Skandnsvatma’s commentary 
on Nirukla gleaned from DSv&raja’s exposition of the 
Nigha^tu, 


3. Asoka: Gackwad Lectures. By Radilaku m v D Moo k eb ji, 
MJLp Fh.D. 8| x 6, pp. xiid-i+273 f 15 plates, 
1 map* London : Macmillan k Co Tf 11J2B. 

Professor Mookerji’s book ramp rises six chapters on the 
early life and family of his hem, Ida history, administration, 
religion* and monuments, and the social conditions of his age, 
followed by an annotated translation of the Inscriptions 
and the text of them (in the best preserved specimens where 
several recensions exist), together with appendices on the 
chronology of Asoka and the Edicts and their language 
and script. It is designed as "a convenient text-book 11 
for University students, and .disclaims any pretensions to 
originality, except for some points of chronology and inter¬ 
pretation and certain appraisements of Aaoka’s career. 
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In Lis main design Professor Mbokerji has succeeded. The 
work is painstaking and generally careful, while the materials 
collected, especially in the notes to the translation, will 
be very helpful to students. Wt most, however, confess 
to some doubt as to whether the Professor's contributions 
have fixed the floating islands qf Asakan chronology f for his 
arguments seem very deficient in cogency ; n-nd the suggestions 
on p T 68 regarding Asoka's attitude towards dissent in the 
Bangka and the Second Council, are unconvincing; The 
remarks on kingship in ancient India on p r 47 f. ignore the 
fact that in course of time the king came to exercise important 
legislative functions. Asoka did so, and his activity* viewed 
from the standpoint of Indian constitutional doctrine. wa$ 
almost revolutionary. The explanation of a notorious 
crux offered on p, US* n, 7, is wholly unsatisfactory, and the 
statement on p. 116, u. G., that the rule o£ conduct herein 
preached is taken by Asuka from a well-known passage in 
the Tdittinija Upanipad rr is, to say the feast, uncritical. 
The philological work on the whole is careful; but s as the 
Professor is not a professional philologer, it is somewhat 
deficient in exactness and sureness of touch. A trait to 
which the reader may fairly take exception i& the Professor’s 
habit of mixing up Prakrit, Pali, and Sanskrit forms of words 
in a manner that must prove most confusing to the untrained 
reader: thus on p. 27 we have the Pali " S&riputta ” 
imm ediately followed by Kk Maudgalayana ” {xw /), and on 
p, 32 in a list of names from Puli sources several are quite 
irrationally given in Sanskrit translation. 1 It is to be hoped 
that these and other lapses will be corrected in the next 
edition. 


1 Wo WtmH also rapootfuEj daII rit ton turn to the (the Idiom is thfl 
words d ' eikLld Awk* as a. Maurpi ,F on p. 12, a, 3 (cl. p -. 140, u, fl) p tba 
unlawful compound " eo-ter tttm miw on p B )_□ (aunit of us will revnemhei' 1 
the ridk r illo cast by Bonlley upon t^ds tjrpn of word), and ths iucdEnnl 
Sdutoa (p. I3.IL 1 H and p. Id) ind J1 4■ frfra rYA tW ,p (p. So), umoog 
other dipd. 
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1- L’Asvamedha. Description do sacrifice Kole-rmel du cheval 
dans le cult e? v&iiqme d'apres les textea du Yajurveda 
bbnc , , * Par 1\ E. Dumont. (Societe Beige d T Etudes 
Orientnles,) 10 X pp. xxxvi 413 + ii. Paris, 
Louvain printed: P. Geutliner, 1927. 

The Aava-jirodha as prescribed lor successful monnrehs is 
not so much a religious ceremony a* a series of diverge rites 
of sympathetic magic, for the most part exceedingly primitive 
in character* and concerned originally with Yanina, India, 
and other ancient god*, winch have been adapted and redacted, 
by Brahman ritualists so as to form a gigantic combination 
to glorify their fa vo mite deity P raj apa tL The filthy obscenity 
of word and act wtdeh mark some of its ceremonies is 
characteristic of early Brahmanism in its nastiest forma: 
one marvels whether Samudraguptn and his. polished court 
carried out nil its loathsome rules, and i I so, what their 
feelings were. But just, because of its bar barn us crudity 
the Aiva-medlm is moat instructive, and M* Dumont has 
done good service to science by his trnflinching analysis. 

The main part of his work consists of a careful description 
of the Asva-mcdha in its details, arranged in G91 paragraphs, 
as prescribed for the schools of the White Yajnr veda in 
Rntyayana 0 ftmuta-sutra, the \ ajaaaneyi-sa mhi hi and 
the Sftta-pathn Brahmnna, with occasional eveerpb from the 
last-named work interpreting the significance of the rites 
according to Brahmame theory. To this are added four 
appendices in which are translated Apastatuba’s Sraata-sQtts 
xx n BiodMjanft^^r. a, xv T and some portions of the VidMLa 
Sr.-B., which represent the Asva-medLa ritual of the Black 
Yajur-veda, and a scries of extracts from the Asvamcdhikfl- 
parvnn of the Mahiibharata describing the horse-sacrifice 
performed by Yudhisfhira after his victory, Lidices and 
an introduction summarily describing the ceremony and 
Indicating ii* religious character fitly complete this careful 
and useful monograph. 
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5, Tiee Vedanta and Modern Thought. By W. 3. 
Urquhart, M.A., DXitt, (The Religious Quest of India.) 
■BJ X 5|, pp. xiv 4- ii + 250. H. Milford : Oxford 
(University Press‘d 1928, 

6. CompabativeSti juike i n VkuIntism . By Hahesdji asatii 

SrHCAR, M.A., Ph.D, 8| x 5| p pp, xii + i + 314, 
Hr Milford: Madras fDiocesan Press) s 1927. 

Professor Urqubart's study of the Vedanta in its evolution 
from the early intuitions of the Yedn to the full maturity of 
Sankara's system (the due trine of Ramanuja receives less 
attention from him than it deserves, and the other schools 
are ignored) is, although thus limited in scope, a remarkably 
fine ami penetrating work. It is marked throughout by 
scholarly accuracy of knowledge, clarity of thought, and 
fairness even to the degree of sympathetic generosity., for 
Dr. Urquhart believes that much ol Indian philosophv “is 
traconsdouflly anticipative of Christian thought ”, and he 
earnestly endeavours to trace such a connection in the 
Ved^nlu, without minimising the points of difference. 
Possibly, indeed, he goes a little further in this direction than 
is strictly warranted by the facta : at any rate he seems to 
us to have somewhat over-estimated the religious element- 
in Sankara's thought, which is dominantly, perhaps almost 
entirely p intcllectualistic, and has little if any trace of the 
theistie emotion which stirs in tho intuition of some of the 
Upanisads, in Ramanuja, and in Christian writers. Perhaps 
also he is too generous in his suggestion that Sankara aimed 
at a “ realistic rehabilitation of the world ,+ and failed to 
accomplish it ] one rather suspects that on principle Sankara 
would have stoutly repudiated such an ideal, though in 
practice he sometimes drifted unconsciously hi that direction. 
But while our opinions on these and a few other minor points 
do not wholly tally with those of the Professor, we must 
pay a tribute of cordial admiration to the singular merit of 
his book as a whole. 
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While Dr. [Irquhart- narrows his survey to Sankara and 
Ramanuja, Dr. Sircar on the contrary includes in his review 
nf the main doctrines of the Vedanta nearly till the schools 
which claim to represent it—Advaita, Viaistadvmta, 
PAncaTitm, Dvaita, Bhedfibkeda, Gaudlya Vaisnavas, and 
Pnstimargiyfls. The author follows 1 lie comparative method, 
impartially stating the theories of the several schools upon 
the topics under review. I'he work shows much philosophic 
acumen anrl learning, and will be very useful to the specialist, 
although in. respect of lucidity of expression and orderliness 
of exposition it seems to us to leave something to be desired. 


PalLava Ahchitectuuk. Tart IT (Intermediate or 
MAmalln Period), By A. II. Longhuhst. (Memoirs 
of the Archssological Survey of India, No. 33.) 13 x 1(^, 

pp. i -f- ii + 5U + v, 35 plates, Calcutta : Government 
of India Central Publication Branch, 1928, 

Mr. Lough urst has already investigated the earliest period 
of Fallava architecture, which is associated with the name of 
Mahendravarman I, and he accordingly devotes the present 
monograph to a study of the monuments of the middle 
period, which belong approximately to the reign (about 
a.d. 610-74) of Karasimhavarman I, surnamed Mahanmlla 
or Jlamalta, whose name Is preserved fo that of the port 
founded by him, Mamallapuram, later miscalled Mahabali- 
puram, and by early British sailors styled " Seven Pagodas ”, 
Here there has been preserved a group of ratlias and other 
rock-cut monuments which rank among the mast attractive 
works of Pal lava art and which, furnish ample material for 
the study of the period. Mr, Longhurst therefore gives to 
them the larger share of his attention and examines them in 
detail, showing with the aid of excellent plates the develop¬ 
ment of technique beginning from that of the earliest monu¬ 
ments, particularly tho Dhunnnraja and Kotikal titanfajnt, 
which in workmanship are hardly distinguishable from some 
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of the temples of the preceding period* and culminating in the 
matured perfection which characterises the end of the third 
quarter of the seventh century* Of special interest is the 
description of the magnificent £i Arj Una’s Penance ”, which, 
us is now generally recognised, has nothing to do with Arjuna, 
and really depicts a gathering of gods am] ascetics on the 
two banks of a river, 11 u symbolical representation of the 
Ganges flowing from the Himalayas/* id which the plastic 
genius of Hindu Sculpture attains its highest perfection. 
The monograph is a thoroughly competent and much needed 
treatment of an exceedingly important and fascinating phase 
of Indian art, 

8, Report of the Archeological Department of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Dominions, 1335 F. 
1335-26 A*C* 14 x 10J, pp H x 4 54 P 18 plates. Hydera* 
bad, Calcutta printed : Baptist Mission Press* 1928, 

In addition to useful conservation work on the Eflora 
Caves, Ajanta, the Forts of Wimmgal and Bhongir, the 
tomb of Qasim Band at Bidar* the Haft Gumbaz at Gulbnrga, 
and other monuments, Mr r Yazdani and his staff during 
the year under review have accomplished an important 
task in surveying the tombs of Gulbarga ascribed to the 
Baiun aula < Ala tid-Dln Hu&an and Muh amma d Shah I and JI P 
the great mosque* m the Shah-bazar and the Fort, and the 
seven tombs outside Gulbarga commonly known as the 
Haft Gumbaz, with other local structures. A very interesting 
light is thus thrown upon the evolution of Muslim architecture 
in the Dekhan, as the older buildings and the Haft Gumbaz 
are in the Tughluq style, while the later ones—notably the 
Fort mosque, constructed, by a Persian architect from Qazwiu 
-—bear evidence to on influx of Persian influences, to which 
were gradually added those of India, strikingly evidenced 
in the beautiful Masjid of Afzal Khan. Another interesting 
section is the account of the Fort* at Bhongir and WarangaL 
Two appendices are added* one by Hr. L Munii on human 
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artefacts and fossilized bones found in the Godavari valley, 
llmiI the other by Mr, T. Streenivas on corns of the W-1 .1 rn 
Cajulcyjis- Altogether the Hyderabad Government \m± very 
good reason for recording l * their appreciation o( the excellent 
work of Mr. Yazdani lS . 

9. ALlhdu, the City of Joy, By <1- Yam da si. M.A., 
Director of Archeology in H’-E.H- The Nizam's Dominions 
and Epigraphiat to the Government of India for Modem 
Inscriptions. Printed for the Dhar State. 7| x 5£ r 
pp. xii + 131, 30 plates, Oxford : University Press, 
1929. 

Scattered over the rich and beautiful plateau which on 
three sides sinks abruptly through a wild gorge into the 
plains of Walwa, the ruins of Malwa bear silent and sorrowful 
witness to the past glories of what wlis once fittingly named 
Shadlabad, the Abode of Joy + We may he sure that princes 
ruled here from times of immemorial antiquity; but no 
record of it appears in history until the days of the Pratifiaraa 
and, after them, of the Paramaras, and it first emerges into 
prominence in the reign of Dilawur Khiin Ghori, at first the 
viceroy and then from 1401 to 1405 the ruler of Mulwa, 
who bid the foundations of the great fortress of Mandu, 
His son Floshang Shah. who established his capital here, 
not only completed his fathers design, but crowned Handu 
with many stately and beautiful buildings. Their family 
continued to reign in the city until the days of Baz Bahadur— 
famous in legend for his romantic love for the Hindu songstress 
Eupmati—who was forced to surrender hb kingdom to Akbur ■ 
and after some vicissitudes of fortune Mandtt in 1734 was 
incorporated in the dominions of the Putir Maharajas of Dhar, 
a branch of the same Par&maras who had governed it many 
centuries previously. 

To narrate the story of this city and to describe the monu¬ 
ments of its whilom splendours* the Government of the 
Dhar State bass enlisted the services of Mr. YnzdauL It is 
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a happy choke, for Mr, Yazd&nj unites historical anil anti¬ 
quarian learning with sound taste and lucidity ol style, which 
enable him to do full jus lice to Ills fascinating theme. Be 
has given ns a book of which the test Is a pleasure to read 
and the illustrations are a delight to the eye, and to him and 
to the Government of Ph&r lovers of knowledge and beauty 
owe an abundant measure of gratitude. 


IT!. NaCHTRAOE /A M 8aN^EHIT-Wi iRTERRIT'H IX KI RZEKER 

Fassuxg von Otto B0htunc#k t bearbdtet von Richard 

St'iiiUET. 14 X 10i, pp. viii -j- 398. Hannover and 

Leipzig, 1924-8, 

Professor .^nbniidt has now completed his laborious but 
exceedingly useful task of supplementing the ++ Baby 
Bbhtlingk ” by a volume containing some 12,000 new articles 
together with IJohtlingk'.s own addenda, which number 
about 14,450. The bulk of the new mate rial is drawn from 
drama, poetry, poetical prose (especially the Yasax ^aln), 
rhetoric, and erotic literature* while religious works, medicine 
(Caraka), Surra philosophy, the KaNfaUy&i and the Vpijaymfi 
have also contributed their quotas. As I>r. Schmidt admits, 
his collections are by no means linal gleanings in the fields 
of Sanskrit literature: circumstances have unfortunately 
compelled him to leave out much valuable Vedic and cognate 
materials* and we observe, also with regret, that he has act 
drawn upon the rich store of poetry contained in the inscrip¬ 
tions. On the other hand, it may bo questioned whether 
some of the entries, such as ti-kupila, a-karada, u-pmtta f 
where the a- merely gives a negative sense to the following 
adjective or participle, are worth collecting and printing i 
counsels of perfection plead for them, while practical con¬ 
siderations urge their omission. But however this may be, 
the work as a whole deserves to be welcomed as a product 
of sound and industrious scholarship, and no oriental library 
can dispense with it. 
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11. §B|-KJts^ATATAfLA-Llr-A. Composed in KiahmM by 
DInanatha. Text edited, translated, and transcribed 
in the roman character by Sir Geoeue A. Grierson, 
K.C.I.E., Ph.lL, LL.D., KB.A. (Bibliotheca ludica.) 
10 x tifj pp. 12 + i -|- 25L Calcutta: Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 1928. 

In his autobiography Charles Philip Brown claimed, 
doubtless with justice, to have rekindled the dying tires of 
Telugn literature ; Sir George Grierson, if he were less modest 
than he is. might boast of having accomplished no less for 
several literatures of Northern India, and to have done 
it in an immeasurably more scientific and critical manner. 
And of all the tongues to which he has devoted his loving 
studies, Kashmiri owes to the great Bhasa-vacaspati a peculiar 
debt of gratitude, which is crowned by the present work. 

Though Hinduism claims the spiritual allegiance of only 
a minority of the population, it dominates the literature of 
Kashmir, and one of its most important cults Is well repre¬ 
sented in the Kr&pavatara-lila. The poem is comparatively 
modem, for the author, whose identity is very dubious, 
Dina-natha being only a pen-name, seema to have died in 
the last century. But he haa done his business efficiently, 
paraphrasing the story of the Bhagavata in a sequence of 
1178 fluent verses with a pleasant refrain—the long-drawn 
Golden Legend which Hindu audiences love to hear. It can 
scarcely be described as " linked sweetness long drawn out *\ 
for Kashmiri is a crabbed tongue; but Dina-natha knows 
how to speak to the heart of his people in the language which 
they understand r and he does so r The text is given by Sir 
George Grierson in roman transliteration (no easy task in 
itselfj with an accurate translation on the opposite page, 
a performance which would suffice to make the literary 
fortune of any other scholar, but is to him merely a parergon. 
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Introduction to Xnsiait Philosophy. By Jwat.a Pea^ad. 

X viii + viii + 1*16 pp, Allahabad: Indian 
Press, 1923. 

Professor R. D P Ranade contributes a foreword from 
which it appears that this small book attempts to Meet the 
needs of candidate $ for the EjL degree in Indian universities, 
most of which now require from students who offer philosophy 
some acquaintance with Indian philosophy- This was un 
inevitable and an interesting development of the former 
exclusively Western philosophical curriculum, bnt it is one 
which presents serious difficulties. It is sufficiently easy to 
select one or two philosophical classic* of the West which 
students nt an early stage can understand and which have high 
vfdue as instruments of culture and incentives to reflection. 
But it is not at all easy to find an Indian philosophical classic 
which can take Its place in a B.A. curriculum beside (say) 
Berkeley and Plato's Republic. And, failing this, the alterna¬ 
tive is to prescribe a general acquaintance with the outlines of 
Indian thought; the value of which to a young student is, 
to say the least, dubious. It is extremely difficult to give 
philosophical significance to the dry bones of the darianas. 
Even in the best exposition the technicalities of Saihkhyaaiid 
Yoga i Nyayu and Vai&r^ika, Buddhism and Jami-sm look 
like fossils in a museum of philosophical antiquities. They 
can be arranged and labelled, but it is not easy to realise 
them as living forms of thought. 

Mr. Twain Prasad writes well and docs not waste words 
or talk at large. He is free from prejudice, and has critical 
ability ; and where his subject-mutter and the compass of 
the work permits, his treatment is inter eating. His account 
is never wilfully misleading [although it is perhaps a pity 
that he included in an Appendix n paper on Germs of Modern 
Psychology in the Yajurveda) ; and many who are looking 
for a readable and reliable short account of Indian thought 
will find his buck usefuL The book Is indexed and well printed; 
though the Into Dr. Yetiis r name should not have been (twice) 
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given in the form Pettier, nor should Max Muller have 
been represented (again, twice) oa speaking of the oldest 
hymns of Babylonian and jircadtafi poets '\ The inclusion 
of Intellection [huddJii) ?h iimon^ the seven gunas added 
Liter to the V&i£e§ika-sutra 3 s list of seventeen, is a strange 
inadvertence—the quality intended must be samsmm ; 
but this is not, s: intellection 11 ; though in the form of 
bMvand it is an alma-(juna. 

H. X. Handle* 


Kauoara. Lk Raghuvam^a. (La liguue dcs Ills du soldi) 
pnemc en XIX chants traduit. du Sanscrit par Louis 
Renou. (Ides Joyaux de l/Orient T Tome VI.) 6 x B 1 xii -+- 
218 pp. Paris : Geuthner, 1928. 

Translations of o fnahakdwja nutnrally provoke die reader 
to ask what the translator's aun can have been. In the r:use 
of n translation like that of Xaudurgikar the question is easy 
to answer ; be meant to .supply a key to every word in the 
text } a useful object, which be achieved with sufficient 
success to have earned, the gratitude of many of us. Where 
the translator's aim is thus limited by an avowed intention 
es to preserve the sense of the Sanskrit expressions without 
sacrificing it to the beauty of English phraseology ", the 
question whether any one could endure to read the English 
rendering for its intrinsic interest does not arise, Bui when 
we read a version which preserves in carefully balanced 
clauses the antithetic style of the original, and winch pluinlv 
has in view the aim of conveying In a modern language 
something of Kalidasa a mastery of form, we are tempted 
to ask whether it is possible to convey enough of the spirit 
of the original to make translation of this character worth 
while- 

The Raghumth&a has a plot-interest in respect of its 
central part, the Ilamayuna story ; and if it hud ended with 
Canto X\ there would perhaps have been unitv enough to 
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make it a poem-—instead of beings us it is. a string of poems. 
But tIsm the poem would not have Tieeia a nuihukavif<i r the 
effect* of wldch arc episodic and lyrical: “ raccoon :i uvec tin 
lytiame contenu." a* M. Kenou, in a preface which com¬ 
presses into three or four pages an ili um mating appreciation 
of Kalidasa,^ art-, remarks with special reference to Canto XIV. 
The reader therefore who looks for epic breadth in the poem 
will be ilisappohited. And what will he find instead ? A 
number of episodes chosen “non point pour leur importance 
propre. mais puree qtnk pretent a dea variations. littcraires 
oil. dans un decor cunventionnel, le pocte pout- donner litre 
oours a rc^pressiQij de ces rasa, ces' sentiment* " que precontae 
fit dellnit avec tant de soin hi rhetorique hind due n * And more 
than this, even: lp Funite elle-meme de I’dpisode est sans 
cc^se subordonnee a F unite de hi stance,. laqucUe posBede 
en propre sc* tins esthfrtiqijes rt ae m mmet aii_v neccaaitps 
internes de son href developpement,” The stanza is the 
thing, it" not everything ; " un tout md^pondant et compk-t, 
un poeme cn miniature, avec son imprevu, ses jeux, son somniet 
depression et ['image inevitable qni faccompagne / 3 And 
further, ?r oil Fidce ne pent suffice ii eluyer l’iniage le poefce 
y y tippler par tonics les resources ver bales Tun art raffish 11 
This is what provokes the question what the translator’s 
aim can have been. He has to ignore e dec ts due to alliteru I ion. 
assonance and play on words : and, when these are left out., 
nothing is left, in numerous stanzas, except perhaps an 
unreal antithesis. For instance, there is not much to choose 
between Xandargikur t & and M_ KenOttis versions of such 
fl Lanzas ua:— 

itthum dvijena dmjardjakaniir dvediio vedavidatii vare/ia 
ei i o m vrttzttdriiftiv^fltir enam jagfido hhwjo jagfidehitmihah. 
How could there be l And yet Kalidasa is, after all, worth 
translating in graceful modem prose, even if the effect of his 
ymmkax and other such artifices cannot be reproduced. And 
M- Renmi's version is (so far as u foreigner may judge) a very 
felicitous attempt to make the Rtighuvamtiti readable for 
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those who do not read Sanskrit- Those who do, will find 
Lhat it keeps very closely to the original To have achieved 
hath results at unee ifl a feat on which a translator may 
fairly he congratulated. 

There Is a misprint Eit Y, 9, where tfitf^apintiatitkikalpifli- 
hhttfjuw i is rendered ” hub portion doir en tstre reserves pour 
les betas qni arrivent en temps vonlu Bete* is ft printer s 
error for holes. The description in the following line of the 
{frhaxthfl&ratMi as sarvopaiamkmtHa is. as the commentators 
explain, a reference lo the dependence of the other orders cm 
the householder (several limes emphasized by Miiunh and the 
rendering iA eelui quj pemiefc tontes les assistances fails 
to convey this idea. In ITT, A± pitpoxtf ganMlryamamhamm 
rrr putt is not precisely rendered by " ieuriss&it dans daa formes 
d'nne profonde arduotion ’At 1, 36, nirghostt is nut " da ok 
bmit Tt . These were the only passages which appeared open 
to rritfeiain, as the result of u fairly close comparison of 
the translation with tho text- in the earlier hooka. The 
translation is a valuable addition to this well-known series. 

XI. M Handle. 


A Calendar of the Cooler Minutes of the Ea.-t India 
Company, 1668-70* By Ethel Bruce Sains bury, 
with an Introduction and Nates by Sir William Foster. 
C.T.E. X 6 ; pp. xx + 444, Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1929. 

Though the three years covered by the present volume 
were not signalized by any momentous events in the Company's 
history in the East, the period was marked by steady develop¬ 
ment and increased shipping activity. In the proceedings 
of the Court- and its Committees, however, we find references 
to several questions of historical and political importance, 
the outcome of events that had occurred in previous years, 
such as the relations with the governments of the Netherlands 
and Portugal and the power of the House ol Lor da lo assume 
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an original jurisdiction, The negotiations with the Dutch 
government arose from the well-founded apprehension 
of the Company that the treaty of Breda had jeopardized 
their interests and threatened to establish a Dutch monopoly 
of trade in the Far East, The occasion of the Triple Alliance 
was taken to move the King to induce the Mtates-GeneraJ 
to remedy their grievances. Bir William Temple, then at the 
Hague, took the matter in hand, and a “ Treaty Marine ^ 
relating to seafaring and commercial matters waa concluded 
in continuation of the treaty of alliance ; but t he promptitude 
with which Temple pushed this through precluded consulta¬ 
tion with the Company, who were pot satisfied with the terms 
arranged. Further negotiations followed; but, in spite of 
do Witt'fl efforts, the demands of our Company were only 
partially conceded owing to the opposition of the Dutch 
East India. Company, 

Though Bombay was ceded to the King of England as part 
of the dowry of the IafanLu of Portugal in 1661, the fleet 
despatched fur the purpose under the Karl of Marlborough 
in the follow ing year failed to get possession of it. It was not 
till 1665 that Humphrey Cooke took over from the Portuguese 
the island of Bombay * ehom of Salsotte and Karan], which 
were origin ally supposed to be included in the grant. Further 
trouble ensued in connexion with these two dependencies, 
owing to the levying by the Portuguese of customs duties 
upon all British vessels passing to the mainland. It was 
soon found that the government of Both bay cost more than 
it produced, and in 16B8 it was handed over bv the Crown to 
the Company “ oil payment of an annual rent of £lu in gold P \ 
It was Sir Gerald Aungier, Governor of Surat- from I 669 to 
1677, who. appreciating tho possibilities of the site, founded 
the modem city of Bombay, and first placed its affairs upon 
a aatiflfactory footing. In this volume wo find much evidence 
ol the interest shown by the Company in its new possession, 
for example* in its fortification* armament and development, 
and in the despatch ol a minister and of women to live there,. 
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who were not to be permitted (i to marry any but those of their 
own nation, nr sueli as be ProtestantB \\ e see attention 
also being paid to the island of St. Helena, which had been 
occupied bv the Company itl 1651 on its evacuation by the 
f hatch. We find also several guarded references to the famous 
cased Thomas Skinner, which gave rise to a prolonged conflict 
between the Lords and the Cotomons, only to be dropped at 
the earnest personal request of the King. Skinner t however* 
falling between two stool*, i! the simile may be used of these 
august assemblies, never got any redress for the confiscation 
of his properties and the other hardships he had suffered at 
the hand? of the Company. 

The present volume form? the eighth of the series of 
Calendars compiled by Miss Sainsbury, who must lie warmly 
congratulated on the sustained care and scholarship with which 
the task has been performed. The very full index enhances 
the value of the work. 

C. E, A. W. 0, 


The Gurkhas. Their Manners, Customs and Country. 
By Major W. Brook Nqrthey, Mil, and Captain 
C. J, Morris, with a Foreword by Brig- General the 
Hon. a G Bruce, C.R., M.V.O. 8 4 x ; pp. aaavU 
H- 282, with map and 69 illustrations. London: John 
Lane. 1928. 

Those who are not in a position to study M. SylvaLti Levi's 
standard work, Le Nepal, m three volumes, or Mr. l a . Landon T a 
recent sympathetic and detailed account of the country and 
ita governors, in. two volumes, will welcome this short and 
readable description of a people who have rendered such 
splendid military services to out Empire. One of the most 
remarkable facta about Nepal is the very limited knowledge 
we possess of the country, although it marches with British 
India lor some 500 miles. This is chiefly due to the strong 
prejudice of the people against Europeans travelling in their 
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country, a prejudice which has evoked the strict regulars nn3 
and prohibitions enforced by even the most enlightened rulers 
of the country. We can truce this feeling hack at least to the 
time of the consolidation, of the many bill states into a single 
kingdom under the Bl House of Gorkha ”, as Buchanan 
Hamilton appropriately named it. Prior to that, foreigners 
seem to have been under less restraint, as we know that 
Jesuit Find Capuchin fathers and others lmd access to the 
country and passed backwards and forwards through it to 
Tibet. Since the treaty of Sagauii (1610), framer] with 
characteristic foresight by the Marquess of Hastings, 
established our relations with Nepal upon a lasting basis, 
a representative of the British" Government has always 
been stationed at Kathmandu. European visitors, bowever a 
have only been admitted within strictly defined limits. Ever 
since Bhim Sen Thapa took the reins of government into his 
hands more than a century ago r the kingdom has been 
practically ruled by the Prime Minister for the time being \ 
and, fortunately for the country, that office has been held 
by a succession of men of outstanding ability* strength of 
character and breadth of view* General Bruce N in his 
discerning foreword, compares the system with the conditions 
pertaining in old Japan or in France under the Carlovingians. 
Perhaps an even closer comparison may be drawn with the 
Rajas and Posh was of the Marathi empire during the last 
hundred years of its existence. Analogies also suggest them¬ 
selves with Bhutan* with its Dliurma Raja, or spiritual head, 
and its Deb Raja, the temporal mlEi^ and of Tibet with its 
Tashi and Dalai Lumas. 

In Chapter IV Professor Turner gives a brief but suggestive 
account of the races and tribes met with and of the numerous 
languages and dialects spoken within the kingdom, about 
moat of which our knowledge is still very defective. In no 
part of India are we faced with more problems of deep ethno¬ 
logical and linguistic interest. Let us hope that a continuance 
of the able and progressive administration by the Darbar, 
ja*s, jonT ieihF. 41 
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which baa already achieved remarkable advances in many 
directions, will a iso arouse interest in these subjects among 
the people themselves and call forth research workers capable 
of pursuing the inquiries so admirably begun nearly a century 
ago by that great scholar Brian Hodgson. 

The authors, both of whom have served as Gurkha Rifles 
officers themselves, are specially competent to describe the 
soldier races of these hills. Mnjor Northey has entered Nepal 
on several occasions., and Captain Morris, besides Ids pro¬ 
fessional knowledge* has already acquired distinction by hia 
explorative work in more than one area of the higher 
Himalayas. 

C, E. A. W. 0. 


British Routes to India* By Halford Lancaster 
Hoskins. Bvo, pp. xvi + 431, 3 plates and 2 maps, 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1928, 30*. 

In this excellent treatise Professor Hoskins has given us a. 
comprehensive history of the long continued efforts made to 
establish communication between India and England, alike 
by way of Egypt and by the Alcppo-Basra route. It is an 
interesting story of sustained endeavour, punctuated bvfailure, 
and succeeding at lust, as regards the Egypt route, chiefly 
owing to the genius and untiring energy of Ferdinand de Lease ps. 
Probably whet will attract moat attention is the narrative 
of the tight over the concession for the Sue?. Canal, in winch 
the English Foreign Office played an obstructive part. 
Incidentally much political history comes into the theme, 
particularly as to French schemes in Egypt and Russian 
intrigues in lurkey aud Persia, So comprehensive is the 
author's plan that it includes sonic what detailed accounts 
of the survey work of the Bombay Marine, the capture of 
Aden, the development of the steamship, the extension of 
the European telegraph lines to India and the Far East, 
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and the organized ion of the postal system between India and 
the home country. 

The book has some useful ihustrations and a good indei. 
Id the very probable event of a second edition being called 
for\ a few corrections will doubtless be made. On p. 33 
" fears ” is misprinted " feats Tf ; on p. 34 Dunda* is wrongly 
designated as Chairman of the East India Company, though 
his correct position is given ten pages later - John Henry 
Grose is called Sir Henry Grose hi a note on p, S3 ; and the 
hoary error of ' L Marquis of Wellesley " appears on p. 90. 

W, Pb 


Eaulv English Intercourse with Burma (1587-1743). 

By Professor D. G. E. Hale, University of Rangoon. 

Longmans, Green k Co., 1923. 

A good book on this abstruse am 1 difficult subject has long 
been wanted by researchers, and the now University of 
Rangoon has done well in publishing this one as its first 
publication^ for it has been admirably put together and 
produced in c?cactly the right way. Professor Hall has 
gone throughout to the original sources, which he has dragged 
to light out of their hiding-places with a labour that has 
obviously been immense, nnrl it is a blessing to thmlr that 
such work has been done at last. 

Professor Hall deals separately with eleven subjects 
relating to the effort h of the English to establish a trade 
with Burma in the seventeenth century, which practically 
all failed. The whole question has been hitherto obscure* 
and none of the efforts have been easy to follow. In some 
case*, indeed— e>g T the trouble at Negruis in 1636-7—one 
cannot be too grateful for the clearing up of difficulties. 
The whole book indeed is tilled, with information that will 
be new to most renders, and it may be noted that Prolessor 
Hall has the courage of the opinions he has formed as the 
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result of his own labours—witness Appendix II on the Alleged 
Existence of English Factories before 1647—in which 
combats the ideas of all Jus predecessors. Altogether the 
book is a real advance in historical study in Burma. 

E. C. Temple. 


The Inscriptions of the Raja'anisima, Pegu. By 0. 0. 
Blague n, with atlas of 24 plates, Epigraphia 
Birina nica f Arehffiological Survey of Burma, Bun goon t 
Government Press. 4s. M. and 7s, &f. 


Once again have the celebrated Kidviini Inscriptions 
heen brought to public notice, and this time in a sumptuous 
though very cheap form, if I recollect rightly in 1892 
Taw Sein Ko, then a young man, made some remarks in 
the Indian Antiquary on the inscriptions at the Kiilvainaima, 
known to have been cut on ten stones—three in Pali and 
seven in Mon—with their bases in situ, in a suburb of Ptgu 
town. About the same time the Government authorised me, 
as Archaeological Officer, to arrange to set up the Pali atones 
again, so far as practicable. They were represented only 
by pieces, chiefly on the ground, and the work was eventually 
accomplished at tlie hands of enthusiastic officers of the 
Burma Public Works Department, The reason that the 
restoration was restricted to the Pali stones was that they 
could be read, and then the fragments could be replaced in 
appropriate positions just as they hid original!v stood' 
but Mon was then a little known language and it was impossible 
to restore the Mon stones in the same way. Ail the stones 
had been badly broken by deliberate iconoclasts, and much 
of the legends was lost, but fortunately their main subject 
was the consecration of iiu* or tMng as the modem Barmans 
call .t-a place for ecclesiastical meetings and the performance 
of ordination and similar ceremonies. The consecration 
ceremony of sucb a place is so important therefore in Buddhist 
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ryes that the record ol such ceremonies has never materially 
varied, and it was possible to place the fragments of the 
Kalyani stones in their proper position from the readings of 
the MSS. still in existence, so accurate had their reproduction 
through the centuries proved to be. 

I may here remark on the advance during the last, forty 
years that has been made in archnsological surveys in the 
Indian Empire. About 1890 the Government of India 
resolved to look seriously into the antiquities of the country, 
and proceeded to direct t he many local governments to appoint 
archeological officers. This they set to work to do each ill 
its own way. Burma was then very poor after the Third 
Burmese lYnr of 1865-9, and so that Government duly 
appointed myself to that post and Taw Sein Ko to help, 
but there were no office allowances whatever, and we were 
both otherwise busy administrative officials. Moreover, 
what work was done in the archaeological field had to be 
performed at our own expense in such little leisure as we had, 
but now we find a survey department with full-time officials 
who are, I may say, most competent officers into the bargain. 
The first publication of the Kalyani Inscriptions fell to me 
in the Indian Antiquary M and Taw Sein Ko‘e all-important 
articles—good to the present day—on the Pali stones were 
the result. T am glad to note that Mr. Blagdcn has acknow¬ 
ledged the value they have been to liim in the book under 
notice. It should be added that the once well-known 
archaeologist, Dr, Forclikammer., who has long since passed 
away, was the first to notice the importance of these inscrip¬ 
tions and to take transcripts of their fragments. 

Fortunately T nfeo, the Kalyani stones bear a long introduc¬ 
tion, which contains minutely dated historical, geographical^ 
and ecclesiastical references of the highest value up to the 
point when the great Sima was consecrated in exactly 
orthodox form in a.d. 1476, In this way, indeed, it will be 
seen that these inscriptions are of a value Lkat can hardly 
be surpassed, and they are thus well worthy of all the research 
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that can be bestowed on their interpretation, and, it may be 
said, preservation also. 

Tiie Mon text, which is not a tr ansla tion but a free para¬ 
phrase of the Pali -with in some eases entirely fresh, matter— 
has now been dealt with by Mr. Blagden with his customary 
care, patience, and knowledge, with the help of another great 
Mdn scholnr, Mr. R. Hullidny, and we may take it that we 
are in possession at last of a rendering that will last many 
a long day as authoritative, despite Mr. Blagden’u feeling— 
that every researcher has—that there is much left undone, 
I would also draw attention to the very many invaluable 
footnotes that accompany nearly every page, making the 
whole work a mine of information on every kind of point— 
linguistic, textual, historical, geographical. 

It is impossible in n mere book notice to review this remark¬ 
able work in the ordinary sense, and 1 therefore content 
myself with congratulating the author ami his assistants 
on the scholarship which has produced it. 

R. C. Temple, 


Oraon Religion and Customs. By Sarat Csamdba Roy. 

B4 X 51, pp. xv, 418. Ranchi, 1928. 

The memorable census of India uf 1901, which led to the 
systematic ethnographic survey of the provinces and states of 
India by superintendents who had previously qualified for 
the task during the progress of the census, has produced 
results of permanent value. We have, on the one hand, the 
complete records of the tribes and castes of Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay, the North-West Provinces, and Central Provinces! 
Further, special works have been published on the tribes of 
Assam and Upper Burma. As the framer of the scheme which 
has produced such trainable results, the late Sir Herbert Ri -ky 
is entitled to the gratitude of anthropologists. As a sequel 
to these, tMa new work of Sarat Chandra Roy is to be com¬ 
mended to students os an excellent and detai/ed study of the 
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primitive tribe of Chota Xagpur, known as the Omotis, 
Though they have not remained unaffected by contact with 
Hindimiu and more recent- religious influences, the Oraons 
display a LI the primitive characteristics with which students 
are so familiar in other parts of India, 

Among them we find the survival of totemisin, the spirit- 
scaring rites, the precautions lor warding off the evil eye, 
ancestor worship, fertility rites, and tree-marriages which are 
common to all primitive tribes. 

Colonel Hudson t in a brief introduction, pays full tribute 
to the importance of Burnt Chandra Roy’s work, and the 
learning and ability which he has brought to his tusk. Within 
the limit* of space permissible for this brief notice, it is only 
possible to enumerate a few of the more striking points which 
deserve the attention of the reader of the work. Ancestor 
worship among the Oraons h known as the cult of the 
Pachbcilar* The author, who gives several different spellings 
of this word, might consider the connection between the 
Famhjxilava and Pftdibalar 7 as well as Crooke's Pochbata 
or fivefold sacrifice. The Panckpal&va, or fivefold leaf totem 
god ling of Western India, seems to be a form of the Orion 
Pachbalar, The prohibition on marriage between families 
with the same totem is a common feature of early tribes in 
India. In this case it is supplemented by less familiar 
prohibitions on marriage between nulk-rebtiddfl* meaning 
apparently foster children of one mother, and between the 
families of boys who have entered Into a ceremonial friend¬ 
ship with one another (p. 140). Eldest sons may not be married 
to girls who are eldest daughters. Tanks, wells, fruit-trees, 
and gardens are married before their fish, water, or fruit may 
be used. This, as the author remarks, is a practice not confined 
to the Oruons, though in their cose the rites seem to be more 
thou usually elaborate. The work contains some valuable 
corrections of the work of previous observers, such as 
Father Dehon and Dalton, fco whom we are indebted for much 
of our information on this subject. 
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In warmly congratulating Sarat Chandra Boy on the 
valuable new light he has thrown on Orion practices and 
beliefs in this interesting work, it may be permissible to 
fl dgg ea t the desirability of more careful proof correction in 
su bsequent editions of the book. On p, 109, for e turn pie, 
no less than four printer's errors have been overlooked, 
i.e. sorterrer, arid, harnful, anti nail-pairing; and these are 
numerous throughout the book. 

R. E. E. 


The People op Tibet. By flm Ciiables Bell, K.C.I.E., 
C.1I.G. pp.xii + 319, illustrations and 3 maps, Oxford 
University Press. London: Milford. 1928. 21*. net. 

Sir Charles Bell hi his latest work presents the most detailed 
and complete picture of the secular life of the people of 
Central Tibet yet given us. And, when we say this, we do 
not undervalue the recent contributions of competent 
European observers, such as Dr. McGovern and Hme David - 
Keel and of Tibetans themselves in TFe Tibetans by Bin-chen 
Unt-ma (Mrs. L. King)and in a Tibetan on Tibet (Ck A Combe), 
or forget the earlier authorities, among whom mav be named 
Kockhill, Saint Chandra Das, and Ekai Kawaguchi. 

What impresses the reader most is the author's intimate 
understanding of and complete sympathy with the people, 
whose mode of life, habits, and mentality are so vividly 
portrayed in these pages. Racial weaknesses and to the 
Western reader, strange customs, which other writers have 
unduly emphasised or condemned, arc here set forth with a 
kindly moderation and in true perspective. Wo are told by 
an uidejjendcnt observer that Sir Charles - aimed at securing 
their (the Tibetans’) sympathy and friendship ” and that 
‘ */“■? ^ ard for Tibetan auscuptibilities worked 
” For »*** ^ Tibet, he abstained from 

i "? .TT ° l ' hi,!l1 ‘ he ““>“»«» di-ppnmd, 

“ t,h - cl, ‘ ct “- “* "« “I tobacco, Bloo&]g( ,„ a ^ 
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This attitude and his command of the formidable colloquial 
secured for him the confidence of and the most friendly 
relations with all classes during Ids twenty years or so of 
service among Tibetans on both sides of the border. 

By a free use of personal reminiscence, proverb* and quota¬ 
tion from native literary works he conveys to the reader in 
an easy, simple* and lucid manner a wealth of information 
on the everyday habits and customs of nomads, peasants, 
nobles, traders, beggars, and even robbers, on the position 
and occupations of women, on marriage, children, food, 
drinking, smoking, etiquette, .amusements, and funeral rites. 
Here and there* as is Inevitable, occurs some information 
on religious matters. For, as -we are told,, “ religion lies deep 
do™ in the hearts of the Tibetans +t , and in few other countries 
can its influence be so strong in the political, social, and 
domestic spheres, but the author has wisely excluded, the 
religious life as such from his survey in order to treat the 
secular life more fully. 

Two brief introductory 7 chapters adequately describe the 
physical features and outline the history of the country. 
The plate, The Mountain Masse# of Tibet* well suggests its 
general configuration. But in place of the two general 
maps we should prefer a physical map on a larger scale 
of the region dealt with* that is the central provinces of 
t)-Teong ? with the Himalayan countries south of the Indo- 
Tibetan border, Sikkim, KAlinipang r Darjeeling, and western 
Bhutan. On p. 5 the west Tibetan countries of Ladakh 
and Lohul (now politically outside Tibet) are inaccurately 
spoken of as in southern Tibet. One might supplement 
the remarks on p. 4 and pp, l KM I as to the undeveloped 
mineral wealth of Tibet by direct mention of the long exploited 
g hallow gold mines at Thok da-lung in the north-west Chang 
Tang {v. p. 22 Tibet, Past and Prw'nt). Cau it be that the 
native legend that Tibet was ‘'formerly ail under a sea ” 
somehow recalls a dim memory of the Tethys ocean that long 
ago covered central Asia ? The belief that- in old day^ 
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precipitation was greater and trees more plentiful than now 
seems well found ed. 

As we read on, we gradually renliEe the blend of qualities 
which constitute the Tibetan character. Religious, 
superstitious* stolid, and industrious, where there is work to 
do, the peasant Is curious, light-hearted, and fond of society 
and recreation. Inclined to be independent and democratic, 
he defers to his superior* be ho feudal noble* official* or 
ecclesiastic. lie is enduring and patient rather than actively 
brave in war, unlike his martial ancestors of the seventh and 
eighth centuries, who subdued much of Chinn, central Asia, 
and north India, and in whose time the Bay of Seagal was 
known as the Tibetan sea + Nowadays the nobles strongly 
difllike a m ilitftiy career. The up-to-date Commander-in * 
Chief, Tsa-iong Shap-pe r for instance r is not a member of one 
of the great noble families. Of course, in different regions, 
the people display varying qualities. We hear of the stupidity 
of the Ptm-po and the bravery of the Eam-pas, who are also 
notoriousSy treacherous, or, as the proverb rung, + * have not the 
long-tailed monkey’s tail/ 1 

In the high steppes we are introduced to the simple 
and hardy pastoral folk, “ probably the purest specimens of 
tho race, whose count leas flocks and herds yield, products 
essential to the domestic economy of ail classes. It is their 
wool* the export of which makes possible the import of foreign 
gpods T such as silk, cotton T and woollen stuffy and tea. As in 
Burma, there is a prejudice against drinking milk, which is 
converted either into cheese or the butter that is consumed in 
enormous quantities* and, preferably in a quite murid 
state, in ten, and la aho used in temples. Only a few of the 
stricter lamas entirely abstain from animal food. While amoug 
the upper classes elaborate Chinese dishes are popular, the 
common people, in addition to their parched barley or Uam-ba, 
readily eat mutton and Yak’s incat raw, putresc^t, or putrid 5 
often four or five years old. So the Buddhist precept against 
taking life is seldom observed m the cold climate of Tibet 
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and reasons for departing from it aie B we are told, easily 
found. We bear that in the dry cold air grain baa kept gpod in 
granaries for several hundred A Tibetan thinks nothing 

of drinking forty or fifty cups of tea a day, and may reach 
eighty. The weak barley beer he takes freely. As Sir Charles, 
was told, ++ there is no sustained work without tea or beer, 
and again in archery contests, tb Btrer must be drunk . , . 
otherwise the shoulder shakes and the arrow does not go 
hot to the target/" 

There is in Tibet and Bhutan an official and religions ban 
on the ++ use of the evil, stinking, poisonous weed, tobacco/’ 
though snuff is token. Unlike the American Indian belief, 
that of all offerings tobacco appeases the gods most, ’ the 
spirits of Tibet dislike the smell/ 1 In British territory cigarette 
smoking by Tibetans is lamentably heavy and, even in 
Lhasa, is often indulged In on the quiet. Dr, McGovern writes 
that the Comm ander-in-CThe [ smokes a pipe in his house at 
Lhasa. The same gentlemen gave Sir Charles a private cinema 
performance* U e also hear of other modernist tendencies 
creeping in and intruding upon the medievalism of Tibet. 

While it is difficult to select out of so many pages all full 
of interest, wo may, perhaps, mention the description of the 
still important medieval fendal nobility, which with the 
monastic body. Oils the high government posts, and the 
chapters on women and their position, as amongst the most 
valuable and containing facts not to be readily found else* 
where. The author's official position* and his friendship with 
several Lhasa nobles and social intercourse with them in their 
town and country homes gave him nnusual opportunities for 
inside observation. The exceptionally high status and 
capability of women, which other writers have remarked op, 
are duly emphasised ut some length. W omen’s importance 
is to some extent due to polyandry, which is followed to a 
varying degree in different parts. 

In connection with the remarks in chapter xix on name** 
we should have welcomed any light on the nse of rus-pa r 
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or dan names in central Tibet. Long ago Sir James Lyall 
drew attention to them in Spi-ti, where some thirty-five or 
so ire known. Among them occurs Do-rm^-pi, the name of 
the noble Lhasa family. Research would probably show' that 
many clan names occur throughout Tibet, and are not merely 
local. The author writes Tibetan words in a simplified phonetic 
form representing the Lhasa it pronunciation for the benefit 
of the general reader, but also at times gives the Tibetan 
equivalent in the footnotes. The book is copiously illustrated p 
mostly with the author's own excellent photographs, and is 
well indexed. Two appendices deal with the unit of land 
taxation and the income from the [urge government Ser-chok 
estate at Gyungtse, 

With this indication of the subject matter, we leave 
the reader under Sir Charles BelTs sure guidance to explore 
the highways and byways ol Tibetan life. 

H. Lee Shuttle worth. 


Use Grasoiatre Tihetaine du Tibetals Classique, 
Les Slokas Gbammatjcaux de Thoxmi Samshota, 
avec leuis eommentaires, tmdufts du Tibctain et armotes 
par Jacques BaOOt (Ministers de ITnstmction Pubhque 
et des Beaux Arts, Annates du ilusee Giiimet, 
BibliothSque d’foudes— 1 Tome Trcnte-Septieme). 10 X 7* 
pp. 2S2 + S plates. Paris i Gcuthner. 

This is a work of the highest importance for Tibetan studies, 
and is produced with all the care and knowledge which we 
axe entitled, to expect from a scholar of the high attainments 
of M. Bacot. 

Thonrni Sambhota is the greatest figure in the history of 
the Tibetan language ; not only did he write its first grammar, 
hut it is probable that it wna he alone who made the language 
of his rude mountaineer ancestors a fit medium for the 
expression of one of the most intricate and difficult religious 
philosophies that the world has ever produced. 
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To wist extent he simplv codified the ruled of an existing 
bmgmge and tu what extent ho created a purely artificial 
language b still, and perhaps will always remain, uncertain* 
but there can be little doubt that his contribution was a 
considerable one. Moreover, his work is the foundation on 
which nil subsequent native grauuiLamiis have built. We 
are therefore greatly indebted to AI. Bscot for bailing produced 
an edUio pritw&ps which id at the same time a definitive 
edition of this wort and its principal commentary. 

At the yatne time, it would be a mistake to regard tins work 
as a suitable introduction to the language for European 
students As I/L Bacot himself says, it was written by a 
Tibetan for Til'eta os, and is. therefore* rather an exposition 
of the mechanism of the language for those who already know 
it than an introduction to the language for those who do not, 
11. Bacot has endeavoured, to a certain extent to mould it to 
the hitter purpose, particularly in his " Conclusion. Elements 
et mechanism? du Tibetain Litteraira ”, and it is a great 
pity that this was not put at the beginning Instead of the end 
of the book and that a number of summarized statements 
which are scattered through the book, were not inserted in it* 
The student would then have had a corpus of information at 
the beginning to which ho could refer back ; as it is* he is 
almost compelled to construct such a corpus for himself as he 
goes along, and the result is that he hits to read the book two 
or three times before the light finally dawns on him. There is 
a further difficulty in the fact that Tboumi Sambhota 
attempted somewhat, unsuccessfully to fit the language 
to the Procrustean bed of Indian grammatical science. This 
makes the work much harder for a European to understand* 
but that, of course, is not M. Bacot + s fault. 

One further small criticism. The book, at 200 francs, is 
unnecessarily expensive. The whole text of the ifokas and 
commentary b printed in Tibetan characters, with interlinear 
transliteration ; the blokas themselves are printed again 
separately in Tibetan characters and transliteration ; and 
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finally there is n phototype reproduction of the whole MS. 
To the translation of the slokas and commentary the gram¬ 
matical examples are printed in Tibetan characters without 
transliteration. This lavishnegS was ready unnecessary. It 
would have been quite reasonable to dispense with the 
phototype reproduction, or to confine it to a single specimen 
plate. After all* no one is going to challenge M. Eaeot's 
transcription of the original. 

Then the transliteration of the text of the if oh u and 
oommeatary, which will only be consulted by advanced 
students, might have been omitted as super Hi ioim, the xhhn 
themselves being repeated in tnuinktonaLion only. 

On the other hand, the grammatical examples, which the 
beginner must read, might well have been in transliteration. 

All thejo mi'ay ares would have TEdueod the cost of the work* 
and would therefore^ as is evident: I by the resolutions of the 
last International Congress of Orientalists* have been welcomed 
by the mafia of students, who, after all, arc the people who have 
got to pay. 

G, L. M. Claii^qn. 


The Year Book of Japanese Art, 1927. Published by 
the National Committee ul Japan on Intellectual Co¬ 
operation of the League of Nations Association. First 
Animal Isaac. Printed in Japan. Price: yen 8.00, 

In an English Preface Mr. Saburo Yamada, the Chairman 
of the Committee uik Intellectual Co-operation h [fives the 
genesis of this publication, which marks on era in Japanese 
evolution and describes how the work, first written in 
Japanese, has been translated article by article into English ; 
how the Committee debated for a long time as to whether the 
French or English language should be used, and as to whether 
the translation should be published by the Committee itself 
of be given to a foreign publisher. 
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As the book is primarily “informative”, not Literary,, 
a discussion of its subject matter is essential. The nineteen 
chapter headings clearly indicate its scope : 1, Introduction 

2, National Tress ores and Enildings under Special Protection ; 

3, Art Museums; 4, Shoso-in Repository ; 5, The Imperial 
Fine Arts Academy and Artiste to the Imperial Household ; 

6 , Imperial Fine Arts Academy Exhibitions ; 7, Exhibitions 
held by the Institute of Japanese Art-; 8, Nikakni Art 
Exhibitions; 9, Other Exhibitions; 10, Exhibitions of 

Ancient Art : 11, Exhibition of Famous Works of Art of the 
Meiji and Taisho Eras; 12, Western Art Exhibitions; 13, 
Principal Buildings ; 14, The Principal Schools and Institutes 
of Fine Art in Japan ; 15 , Art Organizations ; 10 , Auction 
Rales of Works of Art-; IT, The Study of Art in Japan ; 
18 , Illustrated Catalogues of Exhibitions and Other Repro¬ 
ductions of Works of Art; 19, Directory of Artists and Art 
Workers. 

Iii addition to these, which are most ably written, there 19 a 
r]r: tight.ful Apjiendix in the shape of an essay by that great 
critic of Oriental art, Professor SeMebi Taki : a “ Survey of 
Japanese Painting daring the Meiji and Taisho Eras s - This 
is followed by 120 plates, being reproductions of the pictures 
shown at the Exhibition of Famous Works of these same 
periods- 

The binding and end paper* are charming, and the volume 
is of extraordinary interest aa a document treating the earnest 
attempt made by Japanese artists and men of learning to 
synthesize and fuse the apparently contradictory arts of 
East and West. 

Professor Bei-ichi Taki ends hia essay with the words : 
Jl In what direction then should be the aim of Japanese 
painting in our present generation \ I would answer that 
Subjectivism must be given a more important place in oui 
art. Yet by this I do not mean the mere revival of the time- 
worn school of Bunjin-gira itself nor the blind imitation of 
the European Expressionism, but the adoption rather of the 
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best elements of Idealism, Naturalism, and Esthetic 
Formalism which have hitherto iidlueoced our fine ar ts, 
besides the free harm onions employment of thesa principles 
on a broader basis. This is quit* other than narrow 
individualism. We should remember that a great personality 
must underlie each work produced according to these 
principles. !1 

Florence Ayscough 


Archaic Chinese Jades. Collected in China by A. W, 
Hahk. Now in Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago. Described by Beethold Laufee. 36 plates, 
3 of whicli am coloured. New York; Privately printed 
for A. W. Bahr t 1927. 


^ This beautiful little volume is from the Lakeside Press, 
Chicago, and contains within its slim covers much of deep 
interest to students of art and archaeology. In a fl hoit 
Preface Mr. Rfihr explains that during a visit to China in 
im ’ b* ™ “^led, b 7 the disturbed condition then 
prevailing, to add to bis already comprehensive collection 
. jade hitherto unobtainable specimens from famous 
private collections, as well as jades fm* the recent excava- 
tious in Ho-nan 

fan the collection 

ol w « la-ch eng, whose study of ancient jades, the An Yti 
rn K’ao pubhshed m 1830, is the most K ccnt and 
valnahl, contolnton t« the .abject, „ hich ^ 

Be w“ h' t"*™"" TOi "™ *• -dtjec. 

«■* ™l the other specimens 
collected by Mr. Bahr m a series of illuminating notes and 

passed into the possession of ths Field Jlnseum 
Chscago, winch now own, chon, . 
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agea^ the archaic jades being especially well represented. 
The little mallograph is a valuable addition to the literature 
<.n ll subject of vital interest to every student- of Far Eastern 
art, 

FLORE XCE AVSCQ VO ft - 


Dilacons J-:t Gentes. Contes Bares et Recite Legend a ires 
in edits recueiJIis ora lenient an pays d L Aima:in et traduits 
par E. Lancet. Libra irle Orientaliste, Paul Geuthner, 
31 Rue Jacob, Paris YP' S 1928. 

Monsieur Langlet bau made a sympathetic study of the 
people among whom he has lived and* n-s he says in the 
charming letter to his friend Hoang Ngoe Hue* with which 
the book opens, has found that a simple unquestioning 
acceptance on his part, of the principles of magic has had a 
remarkable result. The people have gladly told him their 
tales, and have freely discussed tho local legends which have 
boon transmitted from generation to generation. He con- 
eludes his 11 ov&nt-prnpos ,T with words which ate equally 
applicable to the vast country which stretches to the North 
and East of Ann a in ;— 

41 Oe passe efcait Her encore voisin du present. H s s en 
eJoignc main tenant a grands pas et d'autant plus vite que> 
sons notre impulsion, ties ideefi modemes, des besoms 
nouveaiis ont fait entrevoir a FAimainite des horizon 0 
insoup^nnnes jadis. 

“A notre suite, il s’est preoipiU vers un avenir qu + il 
suppose meilieur; si cette Evolution est trop rnpide* il 
est a craindre qu’il perde trop vite le contact avec le passe 
et qu'il oublie trop tot les quelqtie vingt sicdes de morale 
au coins desquels il avail pria 1c meiUetir de flea quality.’ 1 

Florence Avscough. 


JHAS, JOT-T 192&, 
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Les Joyaux 1>E l’orient. Tome ii. Lea potlmes drotiques 
on g hazels de Cliems ed Din Mohammed Hafiz en caique 
rhythmique et avec lime a la persanc, accompugnea 
d ime introduction et de dotes d’apres lu eonunentaire 
dc Saudi. Tut Artjjuii Guv. Tome premier. Paris : 
Paul Geuthner, 1927. 

Hafiz id French is almost a novelty. There are versions 
of a few odes by Defremery (1858), and Nkobs (1898), but 
very little else; fur when M. Guy writes (Introduction, 
p. xjcxvii}: “ ii pjirait que Sir William Jones, qui a traduit 
Hafiz en vers anglais, a uuasi public, en 1799, une traduction 
franfaise,” he docs the English orientalist too much honour. 
The gkazels translated by Sir W. Jones into cither language 
wore hut a handful, picked here and there; the ten which 
lie turned into French prose and verse will he found in his 
Traite sur la jtodaie orientale ( Works, 1807, vol. jtii. pp, 220-70). 
French readers, therefore, should welcome the present volume, 
which comprises the first instalment (Oder 1-175) of a complete 
translation of the Ditotfn. 

Like Walter Leaf in his Vernons from. Safe, M. Guy has 
endeavoured to reproduce not only the meaning of the original 
poems, hut also their form (metre and monorhyme). Not¬ 
withstanding these extremely difficult conditions, his version 
is as faithful as can reasonably be expected of a translator 
in verse, and often unites lucidity with elegance, though in a 
manner that fails to suggest, as Gertrude Bell's free renderings 
certainly do suggest, that n a fo is a great poet. While giving 
M. Guy full credit for his ingenuity and resource in surmounting 
self-imposed obstacles, we may doubt whether the game is 
worth the candle, when in the translation of a single ode 
(No. VI) we find two forced allusions to Greek mytholggv— 

" VAba& riTal d’ArithuM " for tjtil jl J and "lea i tl ^ eg 
des muses " for 1 jUJ US, Trifling as such things are, 
they show the weakness, of a method which requires the 
translator to concentrate his energies on formal imitation 
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The complete translation in German verse by Rosenzwcig 
(1058), m less one-sided and still remains the best that has 
appeared in a European language. 

M. Guy has some excellent remarks on the style oE Hafiz, 
his use of symbolism, and the essential character of his 
poetry* M Ces peintures de la passion pour la coupe ou I’aime 
soul dopourvuea de tottfce recherche dteflet sensueL L'action 
est dans la pens&e, Les details niateriels neceasaires pour 
la souterur, lea images dont tout poete a besoin pour realiser 
fles creations, lea vetements d’ideeB soiit en petit nombre, 
impen§onneh$ a et font figure de symboles. Les niemes 
expressions* lcsmemc? groupos denoms et epithetes reviernient 
eonstamment et on se rend bieu compte que Hafiz ne veut 
pas decrire des emotions, des £tatg de Tesprit et- du coeur en 
association avec. les sens, et encore moins de pares sensations 
main qn’il vent plutdt evoquer des idees, des ideas generates, 
immateri cites, tranfleendantes. Oui, les coupes eirtulent en 
imagination, le vin conk a plots. Tiviesse re gnu dans resprit." 
This is the Persian interpretation of Hafiz, and probably it 
is the true one. 

A miniature in Brit. Mill Add. 7+68, representing Hafiz 
with his patron Shah Abu Ishaq, which is also reproduced in 
Professor Browne’* Persian Literature Under Tarter Dominion, 
provides the frontispiece to a well printed and attractive 
volume. 

R. A. N. 


As-Strvu’iPa Who’s Who in the Fifteenth Century, 
N&zm nl-'Iqyiu ft A'yan-il-AVan. Edited by Pqilif 
K. Hitti, Ph.D. Kew York: Syrian-Amcrican Press, 
193T* 

By discovering and editing this work oi Suyiiti. Professor 
Hitti has added a minor, but not unimportant r item to the 
long list of Muslim biographical dictionaries. It contains 
two hundred articles very unequal in length and value. 
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About half of it is devoted to persons whose names begin 
with the letter oKf* but from that point its hitherto respectable 
figure rapidly d&$intt in piscan. Still, it is a source, il not a 
mine, of new information, since the author chiefly writes of 
contemporaries* some of whom were personally known to 
him ; one of these is his own father. Egypt and Syria supply 
most of the material; theologians, jurists, and scholars 
preponderate ; there are aUo sultans and kings, including 
Shahrnkh [who is dismissed in three lines); and a few notable 
women. 

The text is based on a Cairo MS. dated 1097 a,h,* belonging 
to Ahmad Taymiir Pasha, of which the Bey rout MS, {Professor 
Hitti's) is an inaccurate copy. The only other known MS,, 
that of Leiden, entitled 'Ju*j lW >Ll j jLtVI jLcl, waa tran¬ 
scribed in 974 a_H* j it seems to have been the original of the 
Cairo MS., but the editor regards the latter as more correct. 
He has taken great pains to improve it by consulting tie Dnw 
al-Limr of Sakhiwf, which covers the same period, arid man y 
other biographical works. In bis Arabic preface, after having 
dealt fully with textual questions, he gives an admirable 
sketch of Suyuri’s life and character. Student* will he grateful 
for the Index of all the hook-title* mentioned in the text, 
but why is (here no index of persons, not even of the two 
hundred w ho receive particular notice ? It would have saved 
trouble, m of course they are arranged in the alphabetical 
order of their Christian ’ names, and these arc often much 
less familiar than their surnames or patronymics. The 
appearance of the Arabic print composed on the linotype is 
likely to commend that process to publishers of Oriental 
texts. 


H. A. N 
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ZGROA!?TKtAN STUDIES. Bj PfofSBSOr A. V. \\ ILUAMbi- 

Jacksox. (Colombia TTniv^raity Indti-Iranum Series, 
Vol.sii.) xxsiii + 325 pp, New York: Humphrey 
Milford, Colombia University Press. 20s, 

Wbni Ibis, IQ^ Eimious title, wh i]Ofte at lut 
O'er all the nMllm rny rrputulloFi past 
AU men h>| pruilmee iwkr arid Faiih shall jjlve 
Applause to ma when I have ceased to live 
Yet live I ahn.II, the uedii of wordi ha™ I 
Finn [■ brfhfliileaat, and brneefarth 1 shall not dif- 

Wilii these words 1 Firdausi ended the Sbnh-nsmah, and 
they art a fitting preface to a review of the present work* 
in which Professor Williams-Jackson marshals and summarizes 
rather than develops, the conclusions which he has reached 
during a lifelong study of the earliest and the most spiritual 
of organized Eastern religions. 

It is a book which has long been needed, and us particularly 
welcome to-day, when signs are not lacking that the prestige 
of the orthodox Islamic faith is waning in Persia, and that the 
younger generation of educated men ia showing an interest, 
if only sentimental, in the older faith. In this connection 
it may be mentioned that in a recent lithograph, widely 
circulated all over Persia* to celebrate the coronation of 
Riza Shab, Iran is depicted as a damsel reclining on the 
waters of the Gulf and leaning on the Shah, on whom shines 
the sun ; in the background are Zoroaster, Cyrus, Hi unhang, 
and other great figures of the past, but them is no Islamic 
figure nor even symbol r though the Shiahs of Persia arc not 
averse to painting Muhammad or Aii. 

It is impossible within the compass uf a brief review to do 
Justice to the rijtf* scholarship, the conscientious citation of 
authorities and the orderly presentation of ascertained met, 
and accepted theory which characterize this volume. 

i A, Gr Jk K_ Warner, Thu of Fird^li^i, U 

Pnfewr in tiL& bibLofaraph? docs not refer to IhfcF* urnffl stbdurEy 

and iJp! iuhiful truullAfon- 
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Of prc-Zoroastrian religion he has little to say, bidding us, 
id a footnote, await n hook on the subject by L. II, Gray, 
now in press. Of the two later stages in the Iranian faith, 
viz, the Zoroastrism revelation and the post-Zoruastrian 
evolution, Professor Williams-Jackson gives us a closely 
documented and dearly reasoned study, A careful examina¬ 
tion of “ Zoroastrianism as a faith ” (oh, iv) leads him to 
the conclusion that “ Dualism ia a characteristic feature of 
Zoroaster's creed. Whatever may have suggested it, the 
teaching of this doctrine, in its fullest sense, is doubtless 
a product of his own insight If an inilennii i i] layman 
may presume, however diffidently, to offer a criticism, 
the present reviewer would venture to suggest that the dualism 
of Zoroaster is perhaps lesa distinctive than is here suggested, 
and was probably an essential clement in pre-Zoroastrian 


beliefs, as Professor Jackson admits (p, 30), and probably of 
pre-Zoroasfcrinn teaching. “ The tree of knowledge of good 
and evil ’ is mentioned in the opening chapter of Genesis, 
and fume form of dualism is suggested in the appeal of the 
doleful breviaries of Nippur to the beneficent mother goddess 
to appease the angry spirit of the wrathful gods, {Cambridge 
Anciml Historyt voL i t p. 443J 

lie mentions (p, 33) that the faith of modem Pareees 
resembles Christianity in more than one respect, but attempts 
no comparison. Perhaps the most notable difference is the 
absence of any trace of the idea of atonement; it is likewise 
absent from the tenets of Sunni orthodoxy, but not from 
those of the Shfah schism. The Imam Husain has a place 
in the affections of Shiah Persia that has no parade] outside 
the Christian communion. He is at oace their sacrifice 
and their saviour, and is by them exalted above the Prophet 

frrf, 11 - ■* *«* r.ium, w M 

should h»« empbsmed rtu, such pMuio^to dew™, 
»»p M( d«hg m , ’**“*fonfe, l sbmMdt „ th ; 
rehpon ol B^sto, ^ w 4eccttd „ ^ 

national outlook in religious matters. " 
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If Professor Williams-Jackson can bring himself to eanaprasB 
the gubsitance of his conclusions, so Flnlfully and attractively 
set forth in this* boot,, within the compass of a hundred pages 
or ao h and procure its translation into Persian by competent 
hands p it is the rcviewers belief that it would command 
a ready sab in Persia, where it would meet a real noecL 

Oriental scholarship has long flowered in the college cloisters 
of Europe and more recently, but not less brilliantly, in those 
of the United States of America. The most urgent need 
of to-day is to find some means wherehv the seeds of learning 
may be transported to their ancient homes, to ljurgeon more 
brilliantly and to bring forth yet more abundantly. 1 bus 

only may Europe repay the debt which it owes to the birth¬ 
places of civilisation, 

A. T, Wilson. 


The Aramaic or Tire Old Testament : A Grammatical and 
Lexical Study of its Ecla t ions with other early Aramaic 
Dialects. Bv EL EL Rowlett, pp. xiv 4- lbl» Svo. 
Loudon, Humphrey Milford : Oxford University Press, 
1939 . Ids. Pp d T 

In this book we have a careful investigation into the 
philological character of the Aramaic texts of the Old 
Testament* covering the chapters in T>ardel t Bats, and 
Nchcmiah. The author has spent intermittently thirteen 
years on the study of the.se texts. To tills purpose ho has 
collected the whole material extant in Aramaic, inscriptions 
from Babylon and Zmjerli, Palmyrene and ft&hatene 
inscriptions, and above all the Papyri of Assuan. He has then 
subjected every word and phrase in the Q-T. texts to a 
minute examination, and he has computed them carefully 
one by one with all the other monuments mentioned. The 
result is a very remarkable one. The author comes to the 
conclusion that the Aramaic texts in the O.T. are neither 
of Babylonian character or origin, nor are they contemporary 
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with the persons to whom they are attributed. From the 
linguistic point of view they are, on the contrary, of Palestinian 
origin. They are later in date than the Papyri of Assuan, 
but older than the other Aramaic monuments. He helieves 
that they belong probably to the fourth centurv, and 
occasionally he speaks of them in a more doubtful wav, 
making them either a little older or a little more recent. 

There is, however, a llaw in these conclusions. All the 
other monuments which the author cites have not passed 
through the hands of any copyist, and therefore are not 
likely to have undergone any change at the hand of the latter. 
They have been preserved in the very form in which they 
Lad been written or inscribed. Xot so with the documents 
In the O.T, It would have been a miracle if the scribes who 
copied them in Palestine, and introduced them among the 
fsiored Scriptures, should not have changed invohintarilv 
or unconsciously the original Babylonian character into 
one more familiar. And even so, in spite of the care taken 
by the scribes of the O.T, the manuscripts of the Bible vary 
considerably, both in words and vocalization. This can best 
be seen by the constant changes and alterations in the various 
editions of these very texts published by Struck. The 
genuineness and high antiquity of thesedocuments is, however, 
not affected by these results. On the other hand, the fact 
that these texts, in the form in which they have come down 
to us, may belong to the fourth or fifth century b.c.e., proves 
that the Book of Daniel is anterior to the Hdlcmzing period 
after the conquest of Alexander. This may affect also the 
date of the Oracle in the last chapters of Daniel, although 
they are found now in Hebrew. Mr. Bowler Las rendered a 
signal service to the student of Aramaic texts. This book, 

moreen or, is a eery "valuable contribution to the comparative 
study ol Aramaic* 


M. Caster* 
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CtQTTUELP BERGSTRASSER ElXFl-lieUNSi LX DIE SeUITISCHEX 
SfKACHEN. Sl'SACITFROEEX UXD BeAMMATISCHB 
Skizzex. Max Huebeh Yerlag, pp. iv + 192, 8vo» 
Munchen, W2B r I0*> 3d. 

The author of this boob has had an excellent idea. There 
can be no better help to the beginner than to place in bis hands 
a series of tests from all the Semitic languages, in careful 
transliteration in Latin type, with the litoral translation 
side by side, such as given in this book; We have here 
specimens from Akkadian {Le. Babylonian, mostly from 
the Hammurabi Code}, Hebrew, Aramaic, South Arabian- 
Ethiopic and Xorth Arabian, with numerous sub-dialects. 
The author uses a strictly scientific system of tranaLitemtion, 
and endeavours to reproduce as exactly as possible the 
original consonants and vowels. At the head of each text 
there is a short explanatory introduction ; then there are some 
grammatical notes ; and the book finishes with a list of words 
common to all the Semitic languages. On the one hand, cue 
sees at a glance the peculiar character in which each word 
appears, and on the other, in their totality' these words may 
assisf in the reconstruction of primitive Semitic culture. 
This is practically what the author describes in the first 
chapter as Primitive Semitic culture. In spite of the care 
bestowed upon the transliteration, one cannot suppress some 
doubts as to whether the author has not been misled in our 
case or another, so e.g. the Hebrew text ou p. 48, 11 according 
to Babylonian punctuation* tt The author assumes that 
there is no K£ raphe " pronunciation, and transliterates the 
letters as 41 k tf and 11 p ”, where there is no justification for it. 
In that system there is indeed no separate sign for Fatah 
and Segal, but it ia doubtful whether the vowel th us represented 
is a full Cf a ”, Turning to the Handcnm the author has 
only given letter for letter in his transliteration. But the 
Man dean is not pronounced in the way in which it is written* 
11 g ” i s often read like 11 kli ” j nor are the vowels cl early 
distinguished in the pronunciation. It might* therefore. 
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have been advisable if the author had ilrawn the attention 
of the student to these dillic allies and the doubts in the 
pronunciation which Semitic texts in general offer to the 
student, 

M. Gastee. 


Kitab ZautuVAksibaH. Composed by Abu S,\*iq 'Abdu'l- 
T f AUV U. Ap-I)AHHAK B, MaHMTU GaRD 1Z[ about 
a.U, 440. Edited by Mchahwad NaZlst, M.A. , Ph.l). 
(Cantab.), Muslim University Aligarh. E. G, Browne 
Memorial Series, 1. OrientaLischer Zcitsehriftenverlag 
lrunschahr, Berlin, 1926. 

The edition of this Persian text inaugurates a series to he 
published in memory of the late Professor E. G. Browne. 
Oddly enough, m Professor Browne's Literary Hisfary of 
Persia, Grardisfa zayn al-ukhMr is not mentioned, Yet it is 
one of the very earliest, modem Persian prrj.se works that have 
survived, and at the same time is of considerable historical 
importance. Thus Professor Barthold, who has published 
extracts from it in the Russian edition of his Tmhettan, 
writes rhnr it “ must he considered as the chief source fur the 
study of the history of Khurasan dawn to the end of and 
including the Samanid period The whole work, aa extant, 
includes chapters on ancient Persian history, ou the caliphs 
and other Moslem rulers, on the Greeks, on chronology and 
the feast-days of various nations, on the Turks and on" India, 
as well as that now published. This consists of the history 
of Khinrisan from the appointment of Tahir ibn al-T^usayn 
as governor down to the author’s own times (he. from early 
in the third to early in the fifth century a.h.>. It is renliy 
divided into two parts, as Gardixi himself indicates. The lirst 
is that mentioned by Professor Barthold, which the author 
compiled from previous histories; the second deals with the 
reigns of Mahmud and Mas’,id of Ghomgh, which he was 
able f describe as a contemporary. Both are equally valuable 
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sincp the sources for the first are for the most part lost to us. 
Throughout, however, as the editor remarks, Gardiri cuts 
down Mb narrative to the barest essentials. Indeed, hb state¬ 
ments me often so bald as to be inexplicable without com¬ 
parison with other authorities. Perhaps the boot s chief 
merit lies in the plentiful suppply it affords ns of names 
and dates. 

The editor has bad the baffling task of working on what is 
virtually a single manuscript; for although of the zayn 
at-akhbdr two codices are known to exist, the Oxford codex 
is no more than a copy of the Cambridge. Consequently many 
passages remain obscure. The editor often Bupplies Later* 
pretationa — hla own and Professor Barthold T s—with numerous 
historical references* which, he complains, lack of space has 
forbidden him to multiply. He also elucidates the narrative 
with well judged amplifications, distinguished by square 
brackets. 

In the circumstance^ it is no wonder if he Las mistaken 
the meaning of some passages. p f 22, for example, he 
takes pdris-i bwznrg to be a place-name (ns appears from the 
index). But I think that the words (whatever the sentence 
may mean) must refer to the chamberlain called by Ibn 
nJ-Athfr bans al-kahlr , especially since on p. 3o n certain 
AUmad is described as “ the brother of Paris 11 . On \k 3d, 
on the other hand, m a highly confused passage, he takes 
zhasht ja[far as a man's name {placing it-, however, under 
jim ill the index) r whereas I would read amir-i rd$ht f j^Jar . 
Ririht (mis-spelt Zhasht ?) being the known name of an 
appropriate province. Apart from rquestions of interpretation, 
the Persian text seems correct. The English introduction,, 
however, jjerh&ps owing to its printing in Germany, is not 
free from misprints. 

At the beginning and at the end of the text the editor 
supplies a List of chapter headings of the re mainin g extant 
portions of the zayn td-okhbdf as they precede or follow the 
part now edited. He hopes soon to publish them as well. 
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It is a pity that no indication is given of the aims and con¬ 
stitution of the Memorial Fund. But its existence is welcome; 
and its trustees are to he congratulated on choosing for their 
first publication a valuable and hitherto almost, inaccessible 
work, 

Harold Bowen. 


The Forgotten Hitlers (Jastanids, Kankaru>4 t and 
Salarips), By S* A. Kasrawi Tabuzl Vol, I* 
Teheran, 1928. 

This is the first part of a work that may extend to as many 
as seven parts, of which three have already been composed. 
The author's aim is to rescue from oblivion the history of soma 
of the earliest of the hundred-odd pnjjtdslamic Persian 
dynasties that are ignored in the works of such authors as 
Hamd Allah and Mir-Ellwand* and thereby to illustrate the 
revolt of the Fcmiatis during the third and fourth centuries 
of the Hegira against Arab domination, 

in this part he deals with three Daylamitfl dynasties, the 
Jastdnids, the K&ngarids, 1 and the Silirids ; the second part 
is to be devoted to the Rawwsidids of Adhftrbtiyjtin ; and 
the third to the ShaddMids of Arran. As a basis for his work, 
the author has used two manuscripts unearthed by a friend 
in a Teheran library. The first is a codex of Ibn Isfandivdr's 
History of Tabaristan, complete but for a few pages missing 
at the beginning and free of the many gaps that {as our 
author claims) mar and frequently render misleading till other 
known copies, as well as E. 6. Browned translation. The 
second is a work that was supposed to be no longer extant: 
the tiiriUh-i rUgin ol M&wlind AwliyA Allah. But he also 
gathers lafcmuitinn from numerous printed sources. Arabic, 
Persian, Armenian, and Turkish, lie has evidently expended 
great pains on research* and has ingenious! v combined the 
results into a clear and persuasive narrative, 

1 Ski spelt in Use IVraLim text, though. the Ei^liafc title pm haa 
KankiiHtl^ 
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The three dymistics with which the present volume is 
concerned have all been dealt with repeated!? by European . 
Orientalists. The author alludes to their studies, but refrains 
explicitly f«m criticizing them for the present. This is 
somewhat to be regretted, since in many instances his 
conclusions, based on these newly discovered texts, differ 
from theirs- though exactly how far only a detailed com¬ 
parison. of course, could show. The author's most noticeable 
innovation La the separation of the two latter dynasties, which 
have hitherto been treated as one (by Justi as W ahsiidantden, 
by Huart as HosSfirides, by Sachau, Ross, and Vasmer, as 
liniiu pillar or Salliriden). The Silarids were an offshoot 
of the Kangarids; hut since the two branches ruled in 
different places, and since the author is able to show that the 
name kviynri was in contemporary use for the rulers of 
T&rara, his separation is justified historically as well as being 
convenient. The Rawwfidids, with whom the second volume 
is to deal, being also of the same stock, have likewise been 
included hitherto in the Bairn Salltir. A separate treatment 
can hardly fail to make their history clearer. 

In a preface the author indicates his aims, and apologizes 
for the fact that what he would have liked to be the history 
of a popular movement has inevitably resolved itself into 
a dynastic chronicle, He then introduces the throe houses 
with a description of Duylam, their place of origin. The 
volume is completed by genealogical tables, appendices, 
and an index. The present strong nationalist feeling ol Persia 
is reflected not only in the author's aim but in his style : 
he has meticulously cleansed his vocabulary of all but 
indispensable Arabic words—without, however, any 
impleasing effect of strain. Though he expresses himself 
dissatisfied with the production of this volume—he was even 
obliged to change presses mid-way- misprints, for instance, 
are not noticeable, Let us hope that the next instalment 
nniy soon appear. 


H abold Bowens 
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Said bis ScltaM (3791 IHTifs). Ruler of Oman and Zanzibar. 
His place in [lie History of Arabia and East Africa. 
Ry Rudolph Said-Ruete. 10 0. With several 

illustrations. London: Alexnnder Ouseley* Ltd, 16s_ 

A considerable change has since the last, century taken 
place in our ideas respecting the proper character of history. 
Our forefathers would have considered it. vain to expect* and 
unreasonable to require, a strict and unde via ting impartiality. 
They were content at heat to set ike prejudices of one aide 
against [he prejudices nf the other and to strike the balance 
between them. A man without opinions on matters o l Lhe 
greatest uiiportanoe to his countrymen would have been 
reminded of the law of the Athenians h which forbade any mau 
to be a mere spectator in the contests of his countrymen. 
Indeed, during the last two years, no less an authority 
than the Right Honourable Stanley Baldwin has publicly 
expressed his preference for historical works written with 
a definite and healthy I was j which alone can inspire a 
work with artistic unity and literary form. 

The author of ike present work derives his bias from the 
spirit of filial piety which informs hid narrative, and has 
guided him in the selection from many sources of material 
for this memoir, His point of view is rather that of the subject 
of his book than that of a European observer writing almost 
a century later, and it is correspondingly of greater infcercFrt 
and value than the original sources on which he relies for his 
biography of his grandfather. 

After reading SaidRuete* lucid and well doe implied 
account few will lie found to disagree with Sir Richard 
Burton T s verdict on Said bin Sultan, that he :+ was probably 
as shrewd, liberal, and enlightened a prince m Arabia ever 
produced . he deserves to rank in these respects with two 
other Arab princes, the hte Shaikh Mubarak bin Sabah of 
Kuweit* and Abdul Aziz ibn Abdul Rahman ibn Faisal al 
Saud the present ruler of the greater part of Arabia. In 
the case of Said bin Sultan and Mubarak, environment and 
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external conditions beyond control imposed rigid limitations 
from which the fortune?; of war and the follies of neighbours 
have enabled I bn Satid to escape, with what results time alone 
can ahnw. 

A celebraml writer of the eighteenth century defines 
history ad “ Phioaophy, teaching be examples ”, Accepting 
this definition, the present work is o£ peculiar historical value: 
it depicts an Arab ruler who combined diplomatic and 
strategical skill, qualities not uncommon in men of his nation , 
with the rarer gifts of commercial acumen and consistency 
of motives, plan and execution. Tt shows how he succeeded 
to the leadership of a congeries'of weak and disunited tribes 
and left behind him a prosperous state, to which be had added 
an overseas dominion in Zanzibar, more valuable by iat than 
the Kingdom of Oman. Though the journey to Zanzibar 
from Oman took as long as that from London to New Zealand 
does to-day, and could only be made twice a year, with the 
trade winds, Said bin Sultan contrived to hold both States, 
and to make both prosper. But for European intervention he 
might well have extended lus domain to the interior of Africa, 
substituting a pax tirabim for the then prevailing anarchy, 
much as Ibn Sami has done in the great tracts over which he 
holds sway. But Europe was too strong for Said bin Sultan, 
and bowing to the inevitable, be made treaties and co-operated 
with England in the suppression of the slave trade, made 
friends with the French (whu did nothing whatever to dis¬ 
courage slavery), was polite to the representatives of the 
I7.S. A-, and other countries, which conferred on him numerous 
honorary distinctions, and played so skilful a game alike 
with Persia and with the Wahabis thin be was able to retain 
in his hands extensive and lucrative leases on Persian territory, 
whilst preventing the Wahabi fortes of Central Arabia from 
becoming a serious menace to Oman. 

Said-Ruete has told US. in this work, little that is historically 
new, but. he has told the tale with insight, freshness, 
and rigour. The Middle East may in the future, as in the past, 
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produce a virile race of statesmen and administrators, free 
from the shackles of democratic ” systems of government, 
the imposition of which upon Asiatic peoples may yet prove 
to be the greatest- mistake ever committed in the name of 
civilization. To those student* of Eastern a (lairs who hold 
thin belief, this hook will prove, as it has to the present 
reviewer, alike a stimulus and an inspiration. 

A. T. W, 

[NOTE. —By the kind permission of the author, members 
of the Society may obtain copies of this book at 12?. 6tf.. 
instead of the published price of 1%, Application to be made 
to the Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society.— Editor.] 


Eotayyir- l Azza Diwan acoomfagne dTn point en tatm 
arabe kmix Par Henri Peres. Bvq, 236 pp, 
Alger: Jules Caxbonel, 1928. 

Thin is not the edition of an ancient manuscript of the 
collected poems which has been recovered; such n thing is 
most improbable, because the Diwan of this poet appears to 
have been lost at an early date. Professor P£res instead has 
collected the fragments attributed to the poet in numerous 
works of Arabic literature anil the commentniTj in Arabic, 
is also taken lroni glosses which may accompany the verses 
in the sourDes from which he has derived the verses, or he 
has supplied them from the explanation given of rare words 
in the nativ c diet ioiuincs. 1 ]us is at least my opinion, though 
the second or third volume containing this information has 
not been published at present, but the editor has informed 
me that the printing is well m hand, as also a study of the 
poet and his works in French* 

This ia perhaps the best way of making the compositions 
of lost authors accessible. Most of the p oem8 of Kuthuyyir 
were probably in the slrnpa of short fragments and it would 
be erroneous to assume that say ancient Arab poet only 
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composed complete and long Qasldas. We did possess at 
least one long poem of forty-seven verses* taken from an 
ancient manuscript, in Schwarz^ Escort t\ Sfttdien (Stuttgart t 
1922}, but the present work contains in its first volume 
eighty-five fragments, some consisting only of one single 
verse, and none as long od the poem mentioned. 

Kuth&yyir is known in Arabic literature chiefly for his 
love for a woman named Am, to whom also the long poem, 
the most celebrated of the poet, found in the AmaH afitbQaBi 
H. HUM 11, is devoted. Al-Mumibani in the Mir jam ash- 
Shu - ana* (Berlin MS.) devotes a short notice to our poet, and 
tells tis that he was of short stature, with a bug neck, red 
faced, with sputa on the face. In addition* like many small 
men. he hud a very great opinion of himself and was very 
ha ug hty : also that he died in id-Medina in the year 10n a.h. 
On the same Any as "J krhiiii, the mawLs of [bn 'Abbas, and 
that he was one or two years above 80 year* of age- He was 
a fervent* or even bigoted, Shi'uh. and as such attacked 
l Abd Allah ibn aK-Zubiiir with his verses. His Shiah 
tendencies did not prevent him from compoamg poems in 
praise of the Umayyadc caliphs, as It meant pocketing their 
rewards. 

The language as a rule is very simple, and rate expressions 
occur only occasionally, and these may he of some importance 
for u study of the Hijn/. dialect. He is cited several hundred 
times in the Lisan al-Arab as evidence for the use of words 
explained. 

The editor has vocalized all the verses, while the com¬ 
mentary has vowels only in caacs of absolute necessity. As 
the type is very small* sorue misprints have escaped the 
editor. P T 13, i should like to read 1JC 1 >, '? ,t' 

* s he sells spices and pitch 13 ; p, 30, v, 16, in commentary 
Jajfl ^; p. 34* L 4* read J 3 p. 3o r paem h road 
; p, 60 P ult, read Jjj ; p. 74, v, lo, read ; 

p. 82, v. I5 h 1 think [$, m would be better; p T 97> L 1* read 
; same page, v. 7, read ], ei L.A.* i P 414* 8* and 
jo**' jtoy 1929 . 43 
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consequent \v the commentary is wiong; p, 107, read 
a rare phi ml of ±J\S] p, 116. v r 7 P read for 

* w S— " 

dialect of the Elijaz which suppresses Kamr^i, but in 
commentary ; p. I IB, v. 5, 1 eh mold think the correct 

reading is l \ f + ; p. IvW. read Jj2Lr ; p+ 155, v. 10 t read 
l^Fr hence the commentary is wrong* which should 

read ^ r * .Jit! J*aaj=U The word in thin meaning 

for large vermin, etc., is fairly frequent ; p r 105, No, 45, y, 1, 
I should like to read U* Lfj ^_L-■■ ( have found the 
verse only in Khiz, TO, p r 154, where it is said to have been 
taken from the 'Ubab of S&ghanl; p. 166, 1. l t read 
i p- 10B P L \S t read J±L*j ; p. 170, i S. ^1j ip L 9 P 
; P ' 172. 1. 3. here the author has made a slip, we 
must read. lor -2 Le ', as both the verb preceding and 

the pronoun following are masculine; p. 211, 1, ) T mid 
_hjl, I have noticed on more than one occosion that the 
vocalization for significations: denoting places participles 
ere in the active construction instead of the passive ; this is 
wrong, eases in question are p, 110, v. 3, and I2n, 1. 3, where 
we should read and . - ?! .<?•-■■ « respectively. 1 The 

correct form is used in other cases as p, 110, v. ft, and 169, v. 3. 

F. Krbnkow. 


Le Paulkr DE Kfae "AbIda (Liban-Syrie). Par Michel T. 

Feoiiali. Svo, 307 pp. Paris: Ernest Leruux. 1919. 
Systaxe deb Parlers Abases Actuth.s cn Eiban. Par 
lies. Michel Feobali. 8yo, 535 pp. Paris: Paul 
fieuthuor, 1928. 

When I say that we do not possess any works so complete 
“ the two here mentioned for any ol the Arabic spoken 
dialects, I am in no way exaggerating their intrinsic value. 
Works or this character are only jmssible by scholars who 
from their childhood are conversant with the language and 
1 Cf. Lisin, i, Eub, 17. 
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have id ad rlit ion received adequate scientific training. The 
only fault one can find is that the student who does not 
make a speciality of the spoken dialects is overwhelm ed by 
the immensity of the material brought together by the 
author. Yet everything is done in inch a systematic manner 
that one easily finds every phase ol the language with ample 
examples. The phonetic system employed hy the author 
is such that one cats readily ht'ar the words, and yet he has 
not committed the folly, found only too often with too strict 
phoneticianf? T of fixing a separate dialect for the speech of 
every individual. While thi* first of the books mentioned 
gave the dialect of one township, the second is of a more 
ambitious character dealing with the spoken language of the 
Lebanon as a whole, and the author tells us that the idiom 
for the whole district is for practical purposes the same with 
the comparatively slight difference that in the northern 
the influence of Aramaic i a felt, while in the south the speech 
has affinities with the Bedouin dialects of the adjoining 
plain. The lexicographer will be surprised to find in the 
examples quoted by the author man y n word current 
to-day, which judging from the written language of many 
centuries, had long disappeared from ordinary conversation, 
and was only known by the learned. 1 

But this is not. the aim of both works. The author presents 
lucidly the changes the language has undergone in its deviation 
from the classic language of Arabic literature. The chapters 
on the Numerals are highly instructive* and I believe the 
author has for the first time discovered the phonetic influence 
upon the use of genders after the units. To the reader ol 
Arabic manuscripts of the Middle Ages, the apparent ignorance 
ol t he classical rules must often have been a puzzle, and all 
European editors of such texts had to do T was continually to 
put these errors right. A re-investigation of such corrections 

1 Tlir- fxanapu? given by Lhn m.irhar ' hirkrfl " (p. 40(S)uf Ihv “ GllOiab 
tt-l-Biun " lb nf very insquotll occnrrEnra in tbo CLiiisiiCHl, if n&t eiaEtiy 
nicanine *’dentil". 
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probably would reveal similar rules. That some Particles 
of ever-recurring use in classical Arabic as e.g. u Lamina " 
should have disappeared in the spoken language is very 
strange, but they are in such cases replaced by others, some¬ 
times by nouns which have assumed the functions of real 
particles. 

The two hooks contain such a vast amount of material 
that a short notice like this cannot give an adequate idea 
of their value, but they will always be models for similar 
researches into other dialects of the spoken language, and 
we must look forward with the highest interest to the lexico¬ 
graphical examination of the colloquial promised by the 
author. 

F. Krenkow. 


Le Diwan de 'Obwa ben el- Ward : tjladuit ht aknutii. 
Pur Rene Basset. 8vo, 73 pp. Paris : Paul Geuthncr 
1928 , 

As long ago as 10GU. Xoldekc published in the Acts of the 
Gottingen Academy* the text of the poems taken from the 
andent mrvnuscript of Leipzig, which contains other unique 
pieces, with a German translation, not only of the Dfwan 
but also of the article devoted to the poet in m&uuscripia uf 
the Kit ah al-AghanL 

Professor Prym t when m Cairo, lent a copy of this edition, 
with other books, to an Egyptian acquaintance which resulted 
in the edition of the Five Dlwaiis{Wahbjyyah Pres*, 1293 ,vil'.). 
Tlib edition has been reprinted since, with all it* errors, 
and it is also the source for the article devoted to x Urwa in 
F&re Cheikho f a collection of Christian Poets (Balriit, 1890). 

Rn doubt Professor Basset intended to make the French- 
speaking population acquainted with the compositions of a 
poet who was a true representative of the liberal Arab 
robber-chiefs. Trwa resembles in many ways the better- 
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known Hatira of Tuyyk with the difference that his collection 
of poems contains probably very few verses foisted upon him 
at later times. 

'Urwa was nicknamed M + Urwa of the Vagabonds *\ because 
he gathered round him poor fellows of various tribes, and 
with them made raids upon the property of more prosperous 
tribes. These raids were carried at times to very distant 
parts of Arabia ami we are informed of one along the favourite 
route, which led from Southern. Xajd south-westward to the 
Juul of Northern Yuma u A Whenever they came home laden 
with plunder^ TJrwa distributed it among his companions, 
many of whom were able to rejoin their tribes as rich 
men. It is easy to lie generous with stolen property, but 
among ancient Arabs it was considered no disgrace to rob* 
only sly stealing was a despicable offence. 

Among the pieces in the Diwuu are more than one which 
refer to ‘Urwa having taken among bis prey women of other 
tribes, and keeping them lor himself. In two eases it is 
stated that they remained with him for many years, hud 
children by him, and later on u visit to their relations forsook 
him. not because they disliked him, but to revindicate their 
honour. The cases may all refer to one woman only, though 
their homes* as given in the legends, are rather far apart r one 
anionthe Muzaina. who encamped in the neighbourhood of 
abAI'nlinfl* the other in the Y&manm, be. near the modern 
Kiyaij. TJrwa must have been some ulllii of consideration 
among his tribe, - Abs, as we find him in open quarrel with their 
chief, Qnss ibn Zithair. This also Uses hit- date approximately 
in the hist quarter of the siyth centoxy of the Hijra. 

At the end of his translation, Professor Basset has given 
several fragments which he had collected from various 
yourcee, some ol which are, however, givE i n by Xoldeke already 
in his edition. t.tthcrs are certainly not by TJrwa, their 

1 This wtvs Lliv way by which YuruLknit^ kin^f hid cniide their 
«3rpBditioEtA to Cfintrul Arahiu in the tinnH hefow tfilattt Jtnd ia at jircWSITt 
practicaUy Jin unexpionri Country. 
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attribution being duo to the carelessness of the authors, who 
cite them, No. 3 is by al-A'shS ; No. 4 k by bVmr ibn Qi'as 
al-llurodf, and Is found in a poem cited in the Khlzana and 
more correctly in the Kitab-al-Ikhtiyamin [MS. liidin Office); 
No. 8 is by Qaia ibo ‘Aaun al-Mmqari or TJnrim ; Nn w 10 may 
be by *0rwa ibn HIziim or 'Urwa ibn Udaina, certainly not 
by ’Urwn ibn al-Ward_ The Hamaaii of al-Euhtun uml the 
MnhsdaTat of ar-Raghib are so full of wrong attributions to 
poets, that they can only be used in evidence when their 
statements are confirmed by other sources. 


I could add oamdderabty to the list of citation** but only one 
new verse cited in the MiVani of Ibn Qutaiba (MS* India Office, 
fob M r v T ). 



If you give one sheep to the men to divide among thcin- 
selves, then is it thy businesa that I go after my own affaire/' 
The word jL1=l_ is explained as meaning " a sheep which a 
man buys for a number of people for them to divide among 
themselves 


Tlie very minute handwriting of the late Professor Basset 
is no doubt responsible for some misprints, p 40, read Lisan xiii, 
p. 4 l 3j cancel Lisan xiii, 434 ; p. 43, the translation : “ et un 
seiil (A peine) recherche la tienne ” does not convey wkat the 
poet means; rather " only one person (he. yourself) takes a 
share of thy hospitality ! ” p. 42, poem xli, 2, instead, of 
11 cm)?w le f our tea u d'epee qui te cfonnsit la virtolre ” rather 
“ e f !l ' tdurreaa dc Pep* avec leqiicl tu etais ntcoutiune a 
atr.aqncr ", It is the award which is used for attack, pot the 
scabbard, p. 63. No. Lv, v. 3, read ^ with Jiihiz, Bayim, 
v. 4, rcrui .J 1 P- da, rear! “ who strangle 

themselves The poet refers to the act- ot some tuen of the 
trihe of 'Amir who committed suicide rather than bo made 
prisoners. It has escaped the editor that these two verses 
am actually found in the DfwSu poem, 10, v. 3 and 1- 
The translation ou p, 72 must | )e corrected Accordingly 
The work is another monument to the indefatigable industry 
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of my late friend T and should he of great help to students of 
ancient Arabic poetry, especially these who cannot appreciate 
it in its original language. 

Y. Krrnkow. 


Le “RaijIh 1 rihirSvKABl: Reproduction en phototypie - * - 
de la recension . - * dThn Ha Ada Stabile a Murcie en 
493 de FHegire (1999 tie J+-CJ publie avee une intro¬ 
duction. Par E_ LE\T-PROVExrAL* 30 pp. French 
Introduction; 39 pp. of Arabic introduction, and 

177 foUa in facsimihe. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1938, 

Abu 'Imran Musa ibn Sa : iidn was a pupil of the renowned 
Spanish tniditiouist AbQ "Ah al-Husain ibn Muhammad ibn 
Ferro (or Fierro) ibn EAyyiln as-Sorfufi t who after long travels 
in the East, bad brought back to Spain copies of the collections 
of Tliidith, by al-Bukhari and Muslim. Tbn S&*ada, who had 
become father-in-law to apSadqfi copied under the hitter’s 
instruction both books, but the copy of Muslim appears to 
hnvc been lost, Of the nsiinuscript of Bukiiari r in five volumes, 
four have been preserved to this day iu the Qarawiyyfn 
mosque at Fes, while a good copy taken of the first, and lost-, 
volume, exists in another mo&que. This manuscript through 
Jong ages has been the original which has formed the basis 
for most of the authentic manuscripts in use in Morocco r 
but being somewhat difficult of access* and with a view of 
presenting to MaghriM savants a true copy of the original, 
this sumptuous edition has been undertaken, 

1 have compared large portions of the lascimile with the 
Eastern recension based upon the joint work of al-Yunins 
and the grammarian Ibn Malik an-1 have discovered only very 
unimportant variant?. The principal aim, as Professor 
be vi-Pro venial points out* is to supply traditionists in 
Morocco with the text of nn original upon which they look 
with special reverence. 
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In bis introduction the editor traces the manuscript as 
for as it is possible frum Murcia to Fes, but there remains 
a considerable gap after the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, 
On p. 10 of Lis introduction the editor discusses the 
identity of the scholar named Yfinlnl who was responsible 
for the redaction of the SuhTh in conjunction with Ibn Malik* 
He is Sharaf ad-Din ‘Ali b* Muhammad b, Ahmad Abut 
Husain, son of Muhammad, who died in 656 a.h. Sharif 
ad-Din was bom in 631 a.h. Hra end was tragic, because a 
poor man came to him and asked for alma, and as YunmJ 
was not quick in responding, he hit him on the head and 
stunned him, This happened on the first of Ramadan, and 
he died from the blow on the IGth of the same month, 701 AM, 
Durar nl-Kamina, vol. ii, No. 221, of my edition in the Press ; 
this biography is missing in the British Museum and Cairo MSS m 
through one quire having been torn out. The latter work 
mentions sons, grandsons and cousins of this YunmJ. which 
do not concern us hero* 

F> Kkenkow. 


The Arabic Commentary of *Ali ben Suleiman tue 
Karaite on the Book of Ltknesif. Edited from unique 
MSS. and pro Aided with critical notes and an Introduction 
by Solomon L. Skgss, M.A., PhD. ( Philadelphia), 
pp, viii -|- 211. ID28. 

Jewiflh-Arabio commentaries on biblical books have, apart 
Irom any sectarian tendtmey, not only a literary, but also 
a linguistic importance. Their authors wrote in a language 
so nearly akin to Hebrew that it was for them another 
dialect, and were thus enabled to get a deeper insight into 
the real meaning id wards than is gained iu many instances 
from the ordinary dictionary. The author of the above- 
mentioned commentary wrote at the beginning of the twelfth 
century, and is therefore not one of the early writers on this 
branch of literature, Tn his introduction Or. Skoss gives 
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a very elaborate survey of Jewish-Arabic writings notwith¬ 
standing the large amunat of books and articles existing on 
the subject. He deals with the person of the author, his 
predecessors, his method of exegesis, and linguistic peculiarities. 
It is strange that the author of the Commentary still adheres 
to the old theory of bib tend roots although he was obviously 
acquainted with Hayynj f a reform, in consequence of which 
he can hardly be taken seriously as grammariiui. In one 
respect p however. Dr. Skoss does him some injustice in 
charging him ++ with apparent disregard of Lite most elementary 
rules of grammar ”, This accusation would apply with equal 
force to nearly all Jewisb-Arabic writers. The “errors” 
which he duds in the author's spelling by no means deserve 
this name, but arc the characteristics ol much earlier 
writers, and were dictated by the use of the Hebrew alphabet 
as well as of ordinary hehraisma. in general it is not correct 
to speak of the Sprmhgrhrfiuclt of this or that author, because 
these ,h errors ft are common to all from Sa'adyah to Haimuni. 
They are not even confined to Jewish authors, as Dr. Skoss 
could have gathered from the lute August Mlibel's essay on 
the Text mid SprtfeJujtbraitch of Ibn Abi Useibia'a History of 
Pkysmans m well as from the lute Dr. Volkre* remarks on 
the early neglect of the I' mb [races of which are even found 
in the Quran. T lie re is further to be compared Dr. v. 
Mink's very recent publication of the §fimt ol ard by Ai 
Khowarmni [ninth century)* who&e spelling betrays similar 
phenomena. That the author docs not lack originality as 
exegete is shown in his comment on Gen. i, 1. but on the use 
of flu he has been forestalled by Qudrqiaani, who is not 
mentioned either by the author nr by the editor. In many 
places the author follows Sa £ adyiih*E version withouL men¬ 
tioning his name, although he must have been acquainted 
with his translations and commentaries, Karaite writer* 
onlv quoted bis works when combating bis religious views; 
otherwise they ignored him and took pain* to destroy his 
works. 
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Dr. Stoss treats his subject with laudable thoroughness, 
and perhaps more broadly tlian necessary, garnering his 
arguments even from classical Arabic poets. He would have 
deserved still greater appreciation had he added occasional 
vowel signs and diacritical points to the Arabic text in order 
to help students leBa versed in rending Arabic in Hebrew 
characters. At uuy rate ho did not fall into the error of others 
who thought it expedient to present such text in Arabic 
writing which alters the complexion of such texts con¬ 
siderably. There can be no doubt that- the work was originally 
written in Hebrew characters, blit the specimen in Arabic 
writing given in the earlier part- of the book is clearly from 
a copy in transcription. Karaites indulged in this spiteful 
policy to exclude Rnhbsmite readers. The book is the 
product of sound, scholarship and a welcome addition to the 
literature extant on the subject. 

H. HnwcRFELD, 


Matebtals foe Hebrew Composition. By M. A. Cannev. 
M.A. Second edition, pp. 8£. Manchester University 
Press, 1929. 

The fact that a second edition of this, book has been 
published is sufficient evidence of its usefulness. The author 
™ well advised in not simply taking his material from the 
English version of the Bible, By introducing suitable 
alterations, he not only prevents students from merely copying 
the paragraphs from the Hebrew originals, but also testa 
their acquaintance with the hooks of the Old Testament, as 
well os their proficiency in grammar. There is also one piece 
taken from a secular source. I„ a further edition this might 
be augmented. Why he translates fgf by sUd b not quite 

clear; would not plummet be more suitable \ Undergraduates 
will find the little book helpful and stimulating. 

H. IT n ehch Feld. 
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The Composition of Judges ii, ]]. to 1 Kings ii, 46. By 
Haeold M, Wjenek, 3LA. : LL.B., of Lincoln's Inn, 
Barmtar-at-Law. 4to, pp. 39. Leipzig : Mnrichs, 1929, 

In setting himself the tusk of "bringing order into the in¬ 
coherent and rather scrappy narratives contained in the above- 
mentioned sections, the author struck out quite new lines. 
In contradistinction to earlier critics he distinguishes two 
main sources : first Lhe Book of Judges to the death of David, 
which be ascribes to the Prophet Nathan, designated by N « 
He was a partisan, and at the same time a stern judge of 
David's actions, and chiefly responsible lor Judges ii to 
1 Kings ii. The other was the Prophet Gad (G,), who compiled 
the records from I Sam. xvii to 2 Sam. xxiv. He was the 
predecessor of JV.. an older contemporary of David's, and 
hostile to the claims of the house of Saul. The author stresses 
the point that G. is but a symbol for a work in which Gad is 
mentioned as a historical person, but he allows no suggestions 
as to hri authorship. No serious objection eao be made to 
the opinion of the author that the problem of the Book of 
Samuel is too complicated to bo solved by the supposition 
that only two hands were busy in compiling the narratives. 
As an instance he offers the alleged parallelism of 2 Sam. iv, 4, 
to h. 1 sqq.. which set-ms to be taken from a different source. 
In his analysis of 1 Sam. vii, 3, to xi\\ 52. Mr. Wiener 
come- *u the conclusion that eh. ix, is mi integral part 
of the narrative. On the whole his remarks on this and 
other points demand attentive reading with constant reference 
to the original text. The question remains, howcver T whether 
2"j*j ts in every instance to be translated by prefect. For 
in I 8am. x r o T this word must have the same meaning as in 
1 Citron, xi, IS, both places evidently speaking of Philistines’ 
outposts. Several of these, notably those mentioned In xili, 3, 
seem to have been pushed right into the territory ol the 
Israelites, as the latter were disarmed and had even to rely 
on Philistine pemillion to procure their agricultural imple- 
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menta. Tliis has a tme historical ring about it,, as it goes 
against the spirit of an Israelite historiographer, Jonathan's 
success, related in xiv T 13, does not seem to have eotBited for 
much, since Tie had only had six hundred men with him* 
On the whole the situation is very obscure. The Philistine 
army seems to have been frightened by an earthquake 
(v> 15), which gave the Israelites some advantage. In xh 5 P 
the author suggest* reading ijTSJ for but after the 

morning is not only awkward Hebrew, hut also destroys the 
idyllic situation round the old Hebre w C ilia nmi tux and this 
should remain rmdktnrbcd in spite of KitteFs different, 
view. To place cb. xii between x . 2o, a arid b t is a somewhat 
violent operation, because th'y< section may be a fuller account 
of xiv, 43, The " im historical ' + character cl the two sections 
13 not quite obvious. If Ajnnlck not annihilated it was 
an act of disobedience on the part, of Saul, who had to bear the 
conseqlienees. \\ 1 iy 1 1 id not t he a uthor m ■ s 5 l e t h iy 11 11 ■ stsiting 
point of (j , ? Those chapters are teeming with difficulties, and 
very little can be said with any claim to certainty. One thing 
is clear that modern eyes are unable to obtain a correct vision 
of the conditions. In any case, the author betrays signal 
skill in showing how these various, and by no means 
homogeneous, records might be united into progressive history 
while allowing the fissures to be recognizable. He ha* given 
a strong impulse to study the material afresh, and credit is 
due to him for lus clever guidance through the maze of 
disjointed facts. 

H. IltftSCHFELt?. 


The Sumerians. By C, Leonard Wqoeley. x q t 
IDS anti 29 pictureg, mostly on plates. At the 

University Press, Oxford. 

Though of but limited extent, this modest boot shows not 
only the interesting nature of the discoveries made of late 
years in tlie province qf Iraq, but also the importance of the 
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inhabitants of the Babylonian plain. Before the discovery 
of the AsiTrTD-Btthykjniflii inscriptions, the name “ Sumerian ” 
was practically unknown. At the present time no hihstorv 
of the Euphrates valley can be written without giving them 
a large place therein. 

In former years we used to speak of Sumer and Akkad t 
regarding the former us Southern Babylonia and the latter 
as the northern tract. This is undoubtedly right, but where 
we went wrong wag in regarding the inhabitants ol both 
tracts as non-Semi tic. Jules Oppert always main tallied 
that the Sumerians were non-SemStic, but at that time it was 
unproved that the Akkadians were Semites, as is now generally 
accepted. In Gen. x, 10, . Akk ad is referred to with Babel, 
Grech, and Cain eh ua though it were a city, hence the older 
point of view. 1 The country as a whole bears the name of 
Shin'iir, compared by some with Shumcr. The Hebrew 
form still requires explanation. 

The |HiLikt of view in Mr. Woolley's book, however, shows 
that the whole Babylonian tract ought to be called Akkad, 
as the original inha bit ants seem to have l>ecn Semites t whilst 
the ^limi-rians were the invaders or immigrant el 

The descriptions of thek primitive dwellings and mode of 
life are interesting and detailed „ the statements being based 
on the remains discovered in the various ruins h among the 
first being the deductions from those at aL-TJbaid, near 
Ur, Here we learn about the reed huts with their hearths 
of day, the barley-bread with its preparation and baking* 
the animals upon which they lived. The description of the 
boats in which they went {to catch fish) on the Euphrates, 
with their high prows of reeds attached together, is confirmed 
by engravings shown on the cylinder-seal h and ebe where. 
The men were clad in skins or home-spun garments,, and the 
women wore their hair done up into ft <f bun M at the back 
of the head. The jewellery of the poorer classes was not 

1 With this ihft Ifrte tittOrgif IteTtin lUJ nut jis^tcc— sec his pay*' 1 ". “Tbfl 
pri 1 - Arcadinn ( prT-Sumi-rian) SamiteI ” in thv JkAS., Vol. XVIII, Part 3- 
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apparently ul the precious mefcab, but consisted of studs 
made of clay, bitumen, carneliun, op other workable nmterml. 
The book contains many other details of their lives* as well 
as their manners, customs, and beliefs. 

The historical part has a very complete list of the earliest 
kings and heroes, including those before the ilood, which the 
inhabitants of Babylon in regarded as an historical event. 
This would seem also to be confirmed by the excavations 
at i£iah and Ur. The excessively Jong reigns attributed 
to the kings before and immediately after the Flood are 
naturally impossible. Future discoveries may reveal to us 
how these long reigns are to be understood and explained, 
but we must not be too hopeful—they are possibly due to 
manipulations of the so$ t ncr f and sar h the great sexagesimal 
units, 61) r G00 t and 3,€0U. 

But to gn in detail through the many disco varies concerning 
the Sumerkna recorded in this attractive monograph would 
take up too much space, ami we must limit our notes so as 
to keep the notice within bounds. Exceedingly interesting 
ore the plates, and among them may be mentioned the 
restored portrait of Queen Shub-ad, with its elaborate head- 
dress (there is an excellent reproduction of this in colours 
in the Illustrated Dm&m News tor August 11, 1928). Her 
date k set down as being about 3*000 years before Christ. 
Plato 5 ± the cattle byre with tomple servants milking the 
cows and fit earning the milk, a mosaic in limestone and shale, 
from ahTJbfiid, is now well known, as is al ao the restoration 
of Queen Shub^nd s Wp. From a mythological point of 
view Plate 11 is, perhaps, the most into resting' ft is a shed 
plaque engraved in four superimposed divisions, the first 
showing a bearded man between two rearing bulk ; the second, 
animals, erect, bearing offerings ; the third, other animals, 
also erect, playing mstnmnmts, one of which is a harp 
and im ibex following a scorpion-man bearing, possibly, 
dnnk-oflenngs. This object was found at Ur, and it is 
suggested that it may have formed part of a harp. 
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A line iflpedmtn of Sumerian art, also* m the ' L mosaic 
standard ?I at Ur r One side only of thus ia given, showing 
the Sumerian army on the march, and tn its train we see 
four-wheeled chariots, each drawn, apparently, by aases. 1 

With the statuette of n Sumerian ruler of the earlier part 
of the third millflnmnm b.c. may be compared that of Uc- 
Jfmghsu, son of Gudea, patesi of Luga&h. Other royal objects 
of interest artistically are the cylinder-seals on Plate 20. The 
first (unfortunately printed upside-down) shows fighting 
lions and men symmetrically arranged in a style often met 
with. It is of the sacred stone, lapis lazuli, and belonged 
to the Queen of Mes-armipadda, founder of the first dynasty 
of Ur, The cylinder of Queen Shub-ad is less beautiful, as it. 
ahuWH, in two bands, two seated and several standing figures 
engaged, apparently T in religious ceremonies, The third 
cylinder-seal w in similar style to the first* but has only one 
row of figures, the animals crossing each other and the lions 
attacking bulls being very symmetrically arranged. It is 
described as a H Cylinder seal ol a secant of the daughter 
of King Saigon of Akkad/ 1 This daughter, En-khi-du-anxui, 
like the daughter of Xabonidus* was priestess of the moon- 
goddess Kin-gal at Ur. 

The Summon* is a book well suited to the general reader, 
lor whom it was written, but the specialist may also gain 
tiscfuJ points fom it. Not only are their history and 
antiquities treated of, but also their literatures and their 
legends. A fuller Index would have improved it. Special 
mention must be made of the work of Mns. Woolley f Mr. F. G. 
Newton, and Mr. A, S. Whitburn, A.KJ.B.A,* who have 
furnished restorations. 

T. G. PrxcHES. 

•For the wist i If deilgn, nee the 1!! unrated Louden Xctpt for 23nl June, 
I03H- 
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f. Heitraeoe zn Kabtogbathib Albanwenb nach 

ORIENTAUSCHEN Qf ELLEN. TON HANS V. MziK. 

II. ZUR GeSCIIICHTE DER OKZIDiiSTALEX KaBTDGRAFHD 
Kobe alb -aniens von Baron Fhanz Nofcsa, With 
7 plates and 119 illustrations in test. (Tom. iiL Edit in 
separata ox Geological Hungarica, Series Geobgico.) 
12$ x S|. Budapest, 1929. 

•Vs Dr. iliik observes, the Adriatic was but little known 
to Orientals during the first eight rnnturiea of Islam, though 
already in the ninth century a,j>, Saracen pirates had a nest 
in a Boman-Byzuntinc castle near Medua, It was not, 
however, till 136B that a treaty between the Ragiiann republic 
and the Turks, followed by an invitation, in 1385, from an 
expelled Duke of Durazzo, brought the Turks into Albania. 
Apart from the Antbic-Ftolemjiic geographers (ef. A. Tt. 
Guest’s article in JRAS. I!) 13, p, 305), the Is lami c writers 
only begin to deal with the"matter in the fifteenth century. 
The first 24 pages of the hook before us are chieflv devoted 
to the identification of place-names. 

The second, part is double ns long as the first and has 
appended to it a bibliographical list with 168 entries, which 
has a melancholy interest, for Baton hfopcaa tells ns that 
after making a preliminary study, the results of which were 
published in 191fi, hia collection of over 200 maps of northern 
Albania was stolen in 1920. The oldest map is the Vienna 
Tabula Peutingcriana, the names in which have puzzled 
geographers from the sixteenth century, hut are now 
intelligible* 

The book as a whole is a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of a subject in which the British names most 
prominent are; Durham, Evans, Kaden, and Guest, The 
plates are clear and well reproduced. 


U, W. 
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f April-Jofipp 19213 ) 

GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY 

2‘hid April 

Central Asia 

At a joint meeting of the Society with the Central Asian 
Society, at the rooms of the Koval Society of Arts, the 
Mart] ness of Zetland, President, in the Chair, Dr. W, 
Fiichiier read a paper, illustrated by a film, on hi 3 explora¬ 
tions in Centra Asia entitled 

*' My Central Asian Expedition, 1925-8 ", 

The following is an abstract of the lecture, 

He said, that although his main task was strictly scientific, 
it did not exhaust the aims of his undertaking. He hoped 
during his long sojourn in the heart of Asia to make other 
observations such as the history of civilization and ethno¬ 
logical mutters, 

1 ie first stage of the journey, begun at the close of 1925, 
led via I^ningrad and Moscow to Taschkeufc. His astronomic 
magnetic task was the connecting up of the European 
Western-Asiatic system with the Chinese system which had 
been created by the Carnegie Institute. It was proposed to 
lay down a continuum* chain of survey stations along the 
lire Taschkent or Kuldscka-Sming-Iu to Kansu, the North- 
Western province of C h i na proper. The distance between 
each station was not- to exceed OtJ to SO kilometres* Spending 
the first winter in the neighbourhood or Sluing-fu, he was to 
transfer the earth-magnetic work in the following spring to 
Tibet, with the idea of joining up the Chinese survey system 
with that of India. In spite of obstacles he was able to 
accomplish Lius task along the line Sining-fn on the East- 
Tsakiam-Tungln-Nga-tschu-ka (north of Lkassa) thence in 
the direction of Leh in Kashmir, via Tscliang-ling-kurr- 

JILAH. JULY 1939, il 
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Se-li-pu across the lake district. He was able to accomplish 
thia scientific tusk, which was of particular importance in 
cartography, according to plan, and finally carried out the 
linking-up survey at Dehni Dun, 

Altitudes were determined exclusively by means of a boiling 
thermometer (Siedethe nnometer) and theodolites and mainly 
at the astronomically fixed magnetic stations, the number 
of which exceeds 160. The whole length of the route covered 
in Tibet was determined by mapping out with the aid of a 
fluid compass. These points wouM be plotted m the gaps 
between the astronomically fixed points when working out 
the whole of the data. 

The expedition, which finished in June, 1928* was hindered 
at the outset by the disturbed political condition of China. 
He found himself in the midst of civil war and his way led 
from one opposing camp to the other. Original distrust 
was soon displaced, however, by friendly assistance. 
Unfortunately the many privations and suffering from hunger 
and frost he was called upon to bear resulted in his falling 
seriously ill with gallstones j list before the winter of 1926-7, 
Yet he was able to carry out Lis daily surveys, sometimes of 
twelve hours 1 duration, without a break. He was fortunate 
to find a rrril friend and helper in a highly educated Chinese 
salt mandarin,, named Lii, who saved him from death by 
his devoted nursing, and he was given, male rial assistance 
by missionaries and officials. 

The journey across the Tibet plateau was delayed and 
obstructed by the well-known enmity of the Tibetan towards 
all foreigners. Every now and then, owing to smperstiririon, 
he was forbidden to use his Instilments, As all j^rsuarive 
efforts failed,, he was driven to cunning. The people were 
tokl he was to rest, but in reality he was working hard in his 
tent, making the necessary calculations through a hole in the 
™™- thm completing the unbroken chain of observations, 
mile his companions were nesting at the stopping places he 
often had to work the whole night through. The astronomical 
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magnetic observations had to be carried out, diaries had to 
be written up. surveys cheeked, and dispositions lor the next 
march day had to be made, Daring this time his feet were 
frozen and a few ribs 3 the right hand + nod right foot were 
broken. 

In dew of the increasing insecurity on Tibetan territory, 
letters to the Viceroy of India and the Dalai Lama were 
smuggled, through. It seemed not improbable that the 
expedition would be pushed up North without completing 
its task, even if nothing worse happened. Then one day a 
special messenger from the Dalai Lama brought instructions 
that he and his two white companions, an Australian and an 
American, should be given freedom to pass across Tibet in 
a westerly direction to Leh in Kashmir, and that they were 
to be treated in a proper manner. His Holiness sent them by 
a Tibetan digfutary a very welcome gift of foodstuffs, of which 
they wore badly in need. From that time forward they 
enjoyed not only the best treatment, but were also supplied 
with provisions by the naturally hospitable Tibetans. The 
change came at a critical stage when his physical and mental 
powers were almost exhausted and his financial condition 
most deplorable. 

The lecturer next- gave an outline of the fa mil v life of the 
Tibetans, their dwellings and anmiolsj and an account of their 
cloisters. Ho pointed out that in Eastern Tibet monogamy 
is practised as the sexes are approximately equal in number ; 
but in Central and Southern Tibet where the number of 
women is considerably less, polyandry is usual, The several 
husbands of a woman must always he brothers. The children 
of the marriage belong to the eldest brother who is called 
** father by the children, while the other husbands are 
called ++ unde Petticoat government obtained to a large 
extent in Tibet, The women were usually quite skv. but 
distinctly determined in dealings with their husbands. 

In describing the fauna of the country Dr. Fiiehner paid 
most attention to the yak or il grunting Si ox. He found the 
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yak very hart3y and easily satisfied. After unloading, the 
beast is allowed t-o run loose to find his own footl p and the 
catching of a yak for resuming the journey is a great art. 
The animal can carry approximately a hundredweight. 
At the beginning the expedition possessed thirty-fore of them, 
but most of the caravan was lost by robbery and shortage 
m the mountainous districts between Euku-nur and Tsai-darn. 
After being miraculously saved by a camel troop he was forced 
with hb slender remaining resources to get together another 
yak camvaiL “ Pinching T1 was considered an honourable 
sport in Tibet, especially in the North-East, The Tibetan 
wag not ashamed of his brigandage* but rather the victim 
was ashamed of not being able to prevent the robbery, 

Tibet was described as a land of cloisters and religious 
orders, not only for men but also for women. Eyery year 
hundreds of thousands of pilgrims streamed from all parts 
of Asia to famous Tibetan cloisters such as Sera, Pota3n p 
and Dapiing, The pilgrims were usually lodged in a caravan¬ 
serai in the outskirts of the cloister. The Lamas w ere divided 
into three classes—the Schabis or pupils, the Gethsul* and 
the Geslnng who were the ordained priests* They were 
under vows of chastity, might not drink alcohol nor kill 
any animal. Each monk had his own house of at least two 
rooms in the cloister, and the richer monks possessed larger 
houses with courtyards, servants’ quartern, stabling, etc. 
The monks carried do sword, but carried a dagger under their 
robes. On a journey, however, they wore ky clothing and 
carried weapons with them. 

Describing the greatest festival 8t Kumbum known as the 
Butter-feast, Dr. Filchner said that its object was a polite 
invitation to the gods to listen to the recital of the holy 
scripture in the tents. Two enormous pktforzna of masts 
and precious carpets were erected in the cloister compound 
Lnder these platforms wonderfully formed and beautifully 
painted images and symbols made of butter were displayed 
and in the middle a sea of light from butter lamps. Bands 
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of music consisting of flutes, trumpets, symbols, and drums 
continually played m the same rhythm. The spectators, 
crowded perilously together, sacrifice in awe to these 
butter gods. The Lama police prepared a way through 
the crowd for saints or distinguished visitors by means of 
whips. 

One of the lantern slides showed the monks of Kunibum 
assembled for prayer. The custom is to recite hi loud tones 
amidst ejac illations and hand-chipping, A Lama of high 
rank, Tschora-tscluingo + who superintended the other Lamas, 
cireled round the praying monks relentlessly punishing the 
inattentive or other offenders. A Gealong led the prayer in 
a deep bass voice, the others chanting melodiously. Tea 
and dried fruit were served in the intervals. Dr, Filch ner 
said that ho spent the terrible winter of I9^G-7 almost 
starved and frozen in this cloister, and the Lamas counted 
him more or less one of themselves. 

At the end of each year the far-famed dances take place 
at Rumbum. Their significance. Dr. Filchner said T could be 
compared with the miracle plays of the Middle Ages. A full 
knowledge of lamaist ic mythology was necessary to under¬ 
stand their symbolism. In these dances Atzaraa. fantastic 
beings who were supposed to meet the souls of the dead in 
purgatory, were to be seem The object of the dances was 
to guide the thoughts of the spectators to the hapermanency 
of things, to remind them how quickly time flies, and how 
suddenly death may overtake even the youngest. All the 
figures were represented by Lamas. The maaks were artistic 
to the last degree and richly painted. The robes also were 
costly and extraordinarily tasteful. The dunce* are carried 
out to the accompaniment of a Lama orchestra. 

In a concluding passage Dr, Filchner said that like all other 
strangers travelling in this wiki mountainous country, cut 
off from the world, he stood under suspicion of being 
accompanied by the deviL Dears, wolves, and robbers were 
always threatening his unarmed expedition. The correct 
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treatment of the people, tliese children of nature, enabled 
tho-ir humanity to pftin the upper hand. Primitive folk 
would sympathise with him and. even respect him when they 
realized that be exposed hims elf willingly to the bitterest 
poverty and tremendous exertions in the interests of his task. 
One of the most valuable lessons learnt on such a tour over 
half the earth seemed to him to be the ability' to think in 
continents and to see things in their true perspective, and 
the realization that mutual knowledge and understanding of 
the nations can only result in a nearer approach to each 
other of the peoples of the earth. 


Sir Francis Younghusband, in thanking Dr, Fikhner for 
his lecture and film, said he could not praise too highlv 
the courage and endurance which had. enabled him to earn¬ 
out and complete his scientific programme. Sir Francis said 
he had had some experience of the Tibetan climate and the 
terrible Tibetan winds, but to go through three winters short 
of food, ill, and with broken ribs and with little money and 
to persevere undauntedly spoke of a magnificent strength of 
body and mind on which he congratulated the lecturer. 
Taming to the film, he said that in. spite of their superstitions, 
the Tibetans in all they did showed a very real religious sense 
they referred their actions to something beyond (heir material 
advantage. The dances which Lad been shown on the film 
could well bo compared to the mystery plays of the 
Middles Ages* 

The Chairman (Uhl Zetland) Mptakw lho 
Sot'MiM on ha™, ha,] n* op[N)rtlmi ^, of . 

D,. BMW . remarkable aim ,ud of hearing fraln y. 

“7 * f *T. ,* Vounghuehand M 

^ tlle “" ra 8» which the lecturer htul Aon, iu 

carrying &«£ hr, eeientfflc ; petia 

'f , “ “ ' raV, * J “ C “ tal Aria and Lad enprricnerd 
no. only the dunam a Q J *, tardehip, but tL ‘ 

ona^unl meptaon oi the people, moU ap kt(! ' ““ 
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true value, He congratulated the lecturer very heartily on his 
remarkable journey and was glad to say his safe arrival waa 
in part due to an Australian, Mr, Matliewson, and to the help 
given him by the Government of India. He would like also 
to congratulate Dr. Fikhner on his courage in lecturing so 
successfully in a foreign language, and hoped the two 
Societies might Lave an opportunity of hearing Mm at some 
later date. 


30£A April 

Expedition! to the Alai-Famirs 

At a joint meeting of the Society anrl the Central Asian 
Society at the rooms of the Royal Society* Burlington 
House, Sir Francis A glen in the chair, Mr, W* Rickmex 
Rickmers gave a detailed description of the expeditions he 
undertook to the Alai-Pamirs in 1913 and 1928, The 
following is an abstract — 

*“ Travels is tmk Alai-Pamtrs" 

Mr. RLckmex Rickmers defined the term Alai-Pamirs as 
covering the mountainous legions between the Amu Darya, 
the Sir Darya and the Chinese horde r t and as therefore apply¬ 
ing to the Psmir block and its westerly fringes. In the terms 
of political frontiers the region might be spoken of els the 
Russian Pamirs, He pointed out that besides having acquired 
a definite morphological meaning (a pamir—a viillev of the 
Pamir type) the term had become very elastic in a topo¬ 
graphical sense. There were divisions of the region just 
as there were divisions of London anti the phrase “ the 
Lnndons Ir would therefore correspond to 11 the Pamirs 
He said that the two exp editions which formed the subject 
of the lecture wore separated by fifteen years, but were 
connected by the flame fundamental idea p name l v the exact 
survey of certain mountains. During the interval very little 
happened in a region which he had in heart reserved for 
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himself. In 1913, 'when he led the expedition of the German 
and Austrian Alpine Association, the Lite Dr. Deimlar made 
a photogrammetric survey of Karateghin and more especially 
of the range of Peter the Great. After hid early death. Dr. toii 
G ruber prepared two maps from the negatives, one showing 
tile Borolmaa and the Kizil-su glaciers in great detail; the 
other being a ridge map of Karateghin showing the lower 
valleys. In 1928, Dr, R. Finstarwalder surveyed about 4,000 
square miles of mountains and glaciers between the Sel-tau, 
Transalai and Zulum-ort ranges and the Tanimas river. 
Notwithstanding the gulf of time the expedition of 1928 was 
the immediate continuation of that of 1913, for both together 
were the first attempt to produce a complete and satisfactory 
map of considerable mountain areas in the .Alai-Pamirs. 

The first expedition lasted from 2nd May to 13th December, 
1913, and coat £1,350. To the itinerary which he gave he 
said there must be added a great number of side excursions, 
glaeier explorations, and mountain climbs. The party 
ascended about thirty peakB. the highest being S.700 metres 
It was as yet too early for linking the stages of glaciation 
with those of the Alps, The formations seemed to point to 
some comparatively sudden change in which the shortness 
of the glaciers might have acted as a contributory cause 
Altogether the Alai-Pamirs formed a glaciological laboratory 
which owing to its accessibility facilitated and, owing to 
climatic contrasts, deserved eonthmous, systematic observa¬ 
tion. As an island surrounded by deserts this mountain ran^e 
formed a splendid object of comparison with the Alps 
He cherished fee food belief Hi* the ircluHoo of the riddfe 
ol the deodert™ ofChtae. Turkic ™,t„ be 

ihit « m “T Wlt 't > ' 0thl “e s ”' ra5rJ to ™mmt the imr, p Lion 
that the Tanm bami was a eone of ntojh|| cultivld ; 

tolorjo,! times. If the chm* „f dip*,, ^ 

glec,.l perrnds .feo prod need „ Ie rain in thm 

-r b r wo f e *• •*** « «*„, to ^ 

• " ,hf «l F-wte. The deed eft™, 
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lived on agriculture by Irrigation which drew its water 
from rivers partly fed by residual ice, by dead ice not replenished 
from precipitation above the snowline. This store of ice left 
over after the last glacial retreat, or cessation of surplus 
feeding, gradually dwindled. Rivers decreased in volume, 
and after a time were unable to fill the irrigation canals of 
outlying districts. If that theory was correct, the problem 
of the historic desiccation of Inner Asia would be changed 
from one of rainfall to one of residual melting. Thus we 
should be able to detach this narrower problem from the wider 
one of climatic change which loomed beyond. The stoppage 
of supplies from the atmosphere must have been more rapid 
than the melting of old snows. This would point to a com¬ 
paratively sudden change of climate. But then everything 
was, or appeared to be, sudden in Central Aria, a country 
where every difference was magnified into glaring contrast. 

The expedition was led by the secretary of the Beg of 
1 akahagh to the cave of Kalabhiran in the limestone canyon 
of the Kith'eat torrent, The two porticoes of the cave opened 
out on the right bank of the cliffs at a height of about 2,400 
metres above the sea level. The familiarity of the guides 
with the locality, the remains of torches and broken stalactites 
showed that the place was used for pilgrimages or tumaskas. 
Legend called it Iainer3ane + s horse-stable, which seemed 
justified by the thick layer of droppings. Digging a hole they 
came upon layers of broken bones, and in a cranny found a 
very old clay bmp. One of the caverns was neatly walled 
up with alternate layers of blocks and wooden beams. Earth 
filled in behind made a wide platform. They went in about 
500 yards through halls alternating with narrow passages. 
He retrained from excavations on a large scale for fear of 
spoiling the work of future experts. Kulai-shimn promised 
well, for its human record must stretch unbroken far into 
the dim past, though it remained doubtful whether neolithic 
man ever roamed in this neighbourhood t but cave animals 
there might have been. 
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The 1928 expedition, consisting of eleven Germans and 
eleven Russians, was not only very large, blit tv as characterized 
by the close collaboration of two peoples. He thought that 
the latter feature had corns to stay. Nations in whose territory 
there was some tiling to investigate no 1 oncer cared to be 
what looked like the passive object of foreign scientists. 
They did not care to seem incapable of describing their 
own country: they did not see why their antiquities or 
ethnographical rarities should be the booty of museums 
abroad. No one wished to exclude helpful neighbours, but 
everywhere self-esteem had begun to formulate this condition : 
“ Xd foreign exploration by others without our own active 
share as homeland explorers." Further, the modern 
exploring party showed the inevitable evolution from the 
journey of discovery to the journey of study or committee 
of investigation. To-day the world was discovered—that was 
to say known everywhere in outline. The finder was being 
replaced by the examiner, the prospector by the sinker of 
shafts, the eye by the instrument, the story-teller by the 
measurer and statisician. All human activity moved from 
extensive to intensive cultivation or organization. The nomad 
became a peasant, the peasant a gardener. But as movement, 
conld not be dissociated from life, nor travel from exploration, 
the new order of thing* had been brought about bv a division 
of labour. Geographical exploration was eplit up into pure 
travel and pure study. 

He drew attention to these considerations, so that his 
hearers might understand why he had nothing sensational 
to repott. There simply had to be no adventures if Lhv task 
of the expedition was to be done thorough! i\ and in time. 
Formerly discoverers went out in search of’ adventure for 
they opened up new w aja through oceans and continents 
and an unknown road always meant adventure. Now 
adventure had been driven from the high roads to the 
lanes and by-paths. Instead of the sensational fight with 
unexpected obstacles them was now the noiseless war with 
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detail, with equipment* tactics and accounts. He noted 
that the 1926 expedition was camouflaged during its inception 
as the Alai Expedition, They did not like to mention the 
Pamirs, fearing to arouse suspicion, for the Pamirs “ are 
like three mighty hands clasped in a grip of steel, each holding 
on for dear life, yet hoping that the others might let go f \ 
Schemers of dark plots would not have taken a dozen 
foreigners into their confidence, least of nil map-makers. 
AIL the same the Governor of Kashgar concentrated troops 
on the border, and many Kirghiz tied into Chinese territory 
when they heard o! the coming of the explorers. 

The lecturer thought that the secrecy surround mg certain 
easy Passes showing traces of constant use could only be 
explained by the wish of the Tajiks (Galclinsl to hide them 
from the Kirghiz, so that they could be used for flight or for 
fetching reinforcements. The old Aryan population of 
Barvaz sat astride the boundary rang es so that on the northern 
slopes of the mountains of Peter the Great (Karateghm) 
and on the eastern slopes of the Bel-tau the Tajik were dove 
tailed into the Kirghiz. This zone of contact meant a state 
nf silent war between the races, each trying to extend its 
pastures or fields, li was not a war between two oat ions as 
a whole, but a state of economic pressure giving rise to small 
loea 1 adj List ment s w here fa m i li os grew or d w m r 1 Ini, I lore a Lid 
there one found groups of stone hovctsrc presenting relinquished 
outposts of the Galehr^ driven hark by the Kirghiz It was 
not easy to see where the noiuads had retreated, as they lcfr 
no permanent buildings behind. Real battles on a large 
scale did not seem to take place, at least not- since the Russian 
conquest of Turkestan. Curiously enough, the two even 
mixed quite readily in some localities. 

The highest posses across the central Sd-tau wore abandoned 
long ago. Being fairly easy for hardy mountaineers, although 
very long and strenuous, they had not been closed by the 
forces of nature, but hml become obsolete for historical 
reasons* When the Russians went into the country, they did 
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away with ainflil boundaries, welding tribes ami minor states 
into one whole of law and order. Short cuts or loopholes 
for fugitives, spies and smugglers been me unnecessary. Flo 
believed, however, that the Tajiks still used them in a small 
Rnd that their memory for the passes was kept bright 
for future emergencies. Some of the finds of Lhe expedition 
went to show that the upper Fanimus Volley had never been 
t[nite deserted. Besides hunters and shepherds, prospectors 
for gold were to be counted among its regular visitors. Indeed, 
the presence of the expedition might have been responsible 
for its look of utter desolation, a sort of camouflage by 
abstention. 

An outline of the geographical, geological, botanical, and 
zoological results of the expedition was followed by a 
reference to efforts to penetrate to the mysteries of the 
I amir dialects spoken by the various tnbes. The languages 
belong to the East Iranian branch. He held that it was 
high time that science took stock of them, for they were in 
danger of being swamped by New Persian, Bussian, or some 
nondescript caravan language. The political and economic 
opening up of the high valleys was making great strides, so 
that original traits of national life and character would soon 
be blurred. Dr. Lentz, the linguistic expert of the party, 
was aurprised by the wealth of ora] literature in verse and 
prose which he found in the miserable village of Bartang. 
He liad brought home a great collection of texts, together with 
phonographic and musical records, and his scientific report 
would show a great step forward in our knowledge of an 
ancient people. Among the more conspicuous objects of 
1 ajik handicraft were the woollen stockings and the ceremonial 
veils or diash bands. The many-hued stockings on which 
the svastiea often recurred reminded one of Fair Isle work 
The women went unveiled, but wore a beautifully embroidered 
face-curtain for the marriage ceremony. The outstanding 
ornament* symbol was that of the red cock. Some of these 
chash hands were hundreds of years old. 
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anniversary meeting 
U ih May, 1939 

Prolessor Alargoliouth presided in the unavoidable absence 
of the President, the Marquees of Zetland. 

The following were elected Members ol the Society :— 


Miai Elsie Bcnkanh 
Miss Wanden Mathew*. 

Mr, T, A. Kamikii.su I >apathy 

PiilaL 

Kilo Sul Lib C, Y, Doras warni 
Filial. 

Mr. Rijtn Chandra Hoy, 

Mr. T, E. Yoeraraghavs. Sarins, 
Mr, Bal Kkhan Ilatra* 

Eabn Shiva Charau Lai Jain. 

air, R H. Berwick 

Mr. Kiahora Chand Joghu 


Mr. Asq Ham Kans-hic. 

Mr. Gopi Krishna, 

Dr. S. Mangapatti Naidoo 
Aswini Kumar. 

Rai Sahib Agharfi Ltd. 

Mr, Heir Kbhen Lai Mamicha* 
Mr. A mar Nath PargaJ. 

Mr. Parashu Ham. 

Mr. P + K t Hamaswami. 

Air, T, S* Vanuiiadhan* 

Mr. C. Y + YijayapaLjnh. 


Fifteen norninations were approved for election at the next 
General Meeting, 


Report of the Council for J92S-9 
The Society hm lost by death the following members;— 


The Et. Hon, Syed Ameer AIL 
Mrs. Beveridge, 

Mr. W. Coldstream, 

The Bev. Canon Gairdner. 

Mr, Kjiafmiyrk, Lai Gum. 

Hr, C. A , He wa vita me, 

H. H, the Maha ra ja of .1 hfiJftWir. 


Dr. Phaikibhusan MukeijL 
Sir John Murray, K,C,V,Q. 
Prof. J. Sarnaddar. 

Mrs. D. B. Spooner. 

Mr. Moung Tw ain. 

Dr, T. II. Weir. 


The following members have resigned :— 


Air. H. J_ Cant, 

Mr. G_ K r Cari>e. 

The Hev + E, Donaldson* 
Mr, H. J, Frauipton. 

Mr. Mysore Haiti Gopal 
Mr. .J. Drummond Hogg. 
Mr. W, G. Johnson. 

Mr. W, E, Jardine, 

Mr. M_ Si ugh Knnwaf, 


The Rev, J, Vernon Lewis, 

Mr. R, Y + Mai liah, 
Staff-Surgeon F, R, Maun, 

Prof. Rudhakurnud MixikerjL 
Babu Manmatha Kumar Rai. 
AD. Q* R + T, Ro^. 

Dr. R. Shamasa&try, 

Mr. W, F. Albright, 
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Under Rule 2 5d the following have ceased to be members 


of the Society :— 

Mr. Br Shnraf Ahmad* 

Rev. E. Ahmad-Slinh, Lahore. 

Mr . Eyed. Muhammad IS. A1 nvi. 

Mr. Upendra Mohan Base. 

Mr. Ram Behan, 

Mr. Aboul Maali Syed Md. H. 
Bokhari. 

Mr, Naim Mohan! ChatterjL 
Mr. D« K Hay Chaudhury. 

Sir. Goknlnath lihar, 

Mr. S. K, Ghosh. 

Mr. Mam Ch&nd Gupta. 

Mr. M. L. Sen Gupta. 

Mr, Seth Solum Gupta. 

Mr, Uftije* Chandra Gupta. 

Mr. Saras Ram Gupta. 

Mr. A. K. Gurtm 
Rev. E. X. Barrie. 

Rev. J* P. Hodgkinson* 

Mr. Shams ul- A Ulama Hoaain. 
Mr. Agha Akhtar Hoselm 


Mr. Md. Si raj -til Islam. 

Mr. Snkhbir Pershnd .Jain. 
Mr. Bum Chandra Rak. 

Mr. X. G. Saawad Kar. 

Mr. Afaquc Ahmad Khan. 
Mr. Xathu Lai. 

Prof. II. W. B. Moreno, 

Mr, B. TL X. Mozumdar. 

Mr. Braj Lai Muk h erjee. 

Mr, H. B. Wand*. 

Mr. Mian Sultan Xkami. 

Mr. M. D, UaLjImvao. 

Mr. M. liaihicL 

Mr. PanmaJ. Chandra Sen. 

Mr. Madan Mohan Seth. 

Mr. Mohammad Sharif uddin. 
Sir, Yiood Chandra Eharma. 
Mr. A. X, Singh. 

Mr. George H. Sxngk, 

Mr. Indar Singh. 

Mr, M. Lai Talib, 


Tlie following eight Resident Members have been elected:— 

fvhan Sahib Furzauil jVJL Mr. Gerard Heym. 

Mr. A. Z. Alsagoff. Mr. S. C. Xaudimath. 

Mis Edith Clements. Dr. Lai Dostur Cnrsetji Favry. 

The Hon- Mrs. Maurice Glym. Mns. G T Swinfem, 


The lolloping 103 Xon-rcsideufc membere have tdso been 
elected :— 


Mr. Sh. Mohammad Abdullah, 
Mr, Chaudhri Xahi Ahmad. 
Mr. S. Srinivasa Aiyar + 

Mr. Md, Hazur Alam. 

Mr. Mnlk Raj xAnatid. 


Mr, Md. Anwar-bl- H aW 
Mr, Munir Agha Ashkar. 
Mr, H. \V. Bailey, 

Mr, Y. S, Bakhlc, 

Mr r Rathaida^ Banerji. 
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Mr. Site Rum B&tra, 

Mr. Rngliu n&th Madhav 
Bhagade. 

Mr. 3[ulu Bum Bhatia. 

Syed Abdul Waiiab Bokari. 
Major C. A, Boyle, D 5.0. 

Mr. Paul R. Carr. 

Mr. Harish Chandra* 

Mr, Charnnjjva. 

Mr. D. L, Chetty* 

Mr. Ilinmnshu €h. Chaudhnri, 
Dr. £, K , Chowdhiirv. 

Dr. Ishvara Diitta. 

Mr. Rumes Chandra Dhax. 

Mr. Myles Dili an. 

Mr, Bibhuty Bhutan Dutt. 
Prof. Abid Hasan Faridi. 
Maulvi Feroz-ud-din. 

Mr. Henry Field. 

Mr, Radhu Krishna Gael. 

Mr, Mo burned Muhinud Gomaa, 
Mr. M. Sahihuddin Hakb Klmu 
Sahib. 

Mr. N. If, HzishmL 
The Rev. H. Heras, S.J + 

Mr. G. R. Hunter, 

Mr. Mohomed Ishaqne, 

Mr. If. H. Ismail. 

Mr. K. A. Nh ray an a Iyer. 

Mr. R. Y m Jahugirdar. 

Mr. M, H. S. Jahil-ud-dm 
Ahnrnd Jafri, 

.Mr. Amrit Lai Jain. 

Pandit Bhushan Joshi. 

Mis? Sri mati KamnJnhai. 

Mr. Ganda Singh Kew&l. 

Mr. Abdur Rahman Khaki. 
Mr. Aziz Ahmad Kha n. 

Mr, Diwan HariTamBb Lai 
Khanim, 


Mr. Md. L. Koraishy. 

3Ir. P, D, Kora. 

Mr. F, A- Kris nas warn v. 

Mr. Shamsimder LoL 
Mr. J. N. Mathur. 

Mr. Badliika Narayan Mathur. 
Mr, Eduard Kliin M:iung. 
Professor Antoine Meillet. 

Mr. Shoseu Miyamoto* 

Mr, K. a. Hussain Mohamad, 
Mr, G. Singh Mongin. 

Mr, M. L_ MotioL 

The Bov. Cecil J, Mullo-Weir* 

The Rev. J. P. Knish. 

Sheikh Wall Md, Naiyar. 

Sir. Jagat Marain. 

Miss Lachhi liai Jagumnl 
Karsian. 

Miss Sita Bai Jagumal 

Narsyao. 

Mr_ Peter Scott Noble. 

Mrs, G. Pavitran, 

Mr, T + 8* Dan dees vara m PUJaL 
Mr. Paras Mani Lakshmi 

Pradhan. 

Dr. J wain Prasad. 

Mr, Fande Jadunandam. 

Mr, Md. Ibadur Rahman Khan. 
Mr. W. S. de G. Rankin. 

Mr. Ch, L. Kamsimha Rao. 
Mr. M. Sank am Rao. 

The Rev. J. N. Kawacm. 

Mr. Hem Ch. Ray. 

Mr. S. Babu Reddy. 

Prof, Syed M. D. Riaz-ul- 
Hassan. 

Prof, Edward Robertson. 

Mr s M. H. Khan Muhamad 
Bowther. 

Bai Sahib Dharam HoEdon, 
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Mra P G. Sanknnny, 

Dr, George Sarton + 

Mr. Nagendra Nath Shama. 
Mr. Tiaghunat-h Sahaya 
Shamm 5 M.A, 

Mr. K. V. HadhakiisLuia 
Stoat ri. 

Pf&f. Abdul Majid Sheikha 
Prof. D. C. Simpson,. 

Mr, Stiiidar LaJ SinghaL. 
Heviiki N&mlan Prasad Singh, 
Raja of Moughyr. 

Mr. T t Rana Chancier Singh. 


Mr L\ S_ R, Somayrnfulin 
Mrs. W. $_ Strong. 

Mr, Mil Siraj-ud-din Talih, 
Mr- Media Ramoori T&uheedi. 
Mr, S- Bertram Thomas. 

Mr* Thakur Tomaxa. 

Mr, Rain Shankar TriputliL 
Prof. Gulseppe Tucei. 

Mr, Had Pal Varahni. 

Prof. Hutton Webster. 

Herr Otto G. von Wesendonk, 
Mr. S. W, Vain ini. 


And t hree Xon-reaident Compound ere : 

Mr, Andrew Fleming, Mr. V, N. Sardesai, and Raja Sri Ravi 
Slier Singh ji, Raja of Kabiia T 


The Jourmt has continued to increase in Blip nnd interest 
and the me in he rehip Jin a brought in £67 more than last year. 
Several new libraries have been added to the List, though 
many of the old ones have dropped off. 

In publication the Society has been very active. 

The Oriental Translation Fund brought out in 1928 the 
important work on the Principles of Strife Philosophy, the 
At hobu Lllrfdi 'Atihar of Ibnii ] Mutukhar ul-HiJIi, translated 
by the Rev. . M. Miller, and also accepted and 1ms already 
published the Zoological portion of the NuzhOful Qulub. 
edited, translated, and annotated by Colonel J. Stephenson! 

The Prize Publication Fund produced Air. Malnhisckarn s 
Pali Literature of O^fcn and by the generous aid ol the 
High Commissioner for India the Council has been enabled 
to undertake to publish a very valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the languages of the North-West frontier of 
India, m Tanraii by Sir George Grierson, 

The Asiatic Monograph Fund baa just published Dr Fran 
Nath's &U% of tie Economic Coition of Ancient ind * 
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The Furlong Fund brought out during the year the new 
edition of Trenckuers Milmdapanhn^ which publication ns 
was mentioned last year has received pecuniary assistance 
from the Pali Text Society. 

Tlie Fund has in the Press at the present t im e, three other 
works. Fokin Sjprmnl, by Professor Radi Hasan, Elements of 
Japatme Writing a by Commander Iaemongcr, and Phonetic 
Ohsermlimu of Indian Grammarians, by Professor Siddhesh war 
Yarma. 

The Triennial Gold Medal was presented on 8th May* by 
Sir Edward Machgnn, the retiring President* to FroFcsf-or 
Margoliouth in recognition of his distinguished services to 
Oriental Research, and on the same day a luncheon was 
given in honour of Bir George Grierson to celebrate the 
completion of the Linguistic Survey of India, An account of 
both functions will be found in the Journal for July* 

Tin? Burton Memorial Lecture founded in memory of 
Sir Richard Burton was given by Mr. H. A. Mac Michael on 
2Qtl July, the subject being li The Coining of the Arabs to 
the Sudan " p and the Triennial Medal wag afterwards presented 
to him by the President. 

The Public- School Gold Medal was won by Mr* A* J. 
Hobsonr of Nottingham High School, for his essay on " Lord 
Cornwallis in India tf , and the presentation wad made by the 
President, on 12th February, IMS. 

Lectures delivered during the year 1928-0 were 

<B Excavations at I. r, 1927-8/’ by Mr. C. Leonard Woolley. 

“The Contribution of Hungary to Central Asian Studied, 
with special reference to Cdotna dn Kotos, 11 by Sir E. Denison 
Rose. 

is Education in India/’ by Mr. A, Yusuf All. 

ih Some Documents and Languages from Chinese 
Turkestan/' by Professor R W. Thomas, 

11 Some Notes on Early Muhammadan Titles/ 1 by Mr_ 
Harold Bowen, 
mis. julY lflaa. 
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'■ The Bega Runes of the Eastern Sudan," by Mr. D. 
Hareourt Kitehin. 

Thp fienius x A Study in Indo-European P?j'clioIo(' i v > 11 
by Dr, L. D. Barnett. 

“The Highway of Europe and Asia" by Dr, J. G. 
Anderasou (in conjunction with the Central Asian Society}. 

"The Excavations at Nineveh, 1927-8/' be Dr. R, 
Campbell Thompson mid Mr. Hutchinson. 

Much work in the Library has been done owing to the 
valuable help of the Carnegie Trustees. Over and above the 
Society’s grant of £120 for buying books and binding, hooks 
to the value of £65 were bought during 1928 and binding 
amounting to £75 was carried out, besides a liability incurred 
of over £100 on repairing MSS. Fifty pounds was spent on 
buying two large bookcases, and the remainder of the 
£i(M) grant on preparing the Catalogue for publication. 

The first letters of the Catalogue are ready for the printers, 
and good progress has been made in sorting and classifying 
the large collection of pamphlets in the Library. 

The Central Asian Society, one of the Society’s oldest 
tenants, finding they required larger premises, left us in 
March, and the Council have decided to take over the room 
thus vacated, Tor the Chinese Library, which since the tnove 
to Grosvenor Street has been very inadequately housed. 

The Finance Report for 1928, shows an' income of 
£3,653 7s, 9 d., and an expenditure of £3,635 12*. lid,, the 
small balance being accounted for by two heavy censes: 
one the triennial repainting of the outside of the house at 
a cost of £79 Vis., the other a very unexpected order from the 
London County Council to take down and rebuild the ,-hhnnev 
stacks, which were out of the perpendicular to a dangerous 
extent, of which the cost, just £100, crippled the spending 
powers for the year. The Society a landlord, the Duke of 

Westminster, Las since given a donation of £25 towards 
tins expend. 
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The other receipts mid expenditure for the year were 
normal. 

The recommendations of the Council for filling vacancies 
on the Council for the ensuing year 1629-30 are as follows > - 

t ndcr Rules 30 and 32, Mr. Hopkins and Professor Langdon 
retire from the office of Vice-President, and Dr H Blagdem 
Mr. 0lauLSun + Hr. Caster* and Professor Turner from the 
Council* Mr, Sidney Smith dii his appointment as Director of 
the Iraq Museum resigned his seat, on the Council. The 
Council recommend that Dr, Blagden and Hr. Ouster he 
elected Vice-Presidents a yd Sir William Foster, Dr, Hall + 
Air. Hopkins., Professor Langdon, and Mr. Oldham ordinary 
members of Council, 

L ndcr Rule 31 Sir J, Stewart Lockhart. Mr. Ferowne, and 
Air. Kills retire from the office of Hon. Secretary, Hon. 
Treasurer h and Hon, Librarian respectively. The Council 
recommend their re-election. 

I iider Rule Si the Council recommend Air. Hopkins 
and Sir Richard Burn as Hon. Auditors and Messrs. Price* 
Waterhouse A Co. us Auditors for the ensuing year. 

Hr. Blagden, in proposing the adoption of the report, referred 
to some of the losses sustained by death, and notably those 
of Mrs. Beveridge,, the Rev. Canon Gairdner and Mr. Ameer 
Ali, remarking that these names carried great weight among 
Orientalists. They had a certain number of resignations and 
also a certain number of removals from the roll under Ride 25d, 
which was a euphemistic way of saving that some members 
suffered from bad memories notwithstanding several reminders 
that subscriptions were due. They had satisfactory lists of 
new members, and on balance the year wn.s one of substantial 
progress in membership. The Journal continued to show 
a satisfactory increase in size and he hoped they might say 
in interest. He was bound to admit that the interest was 
relatives owing to the necessarily large number of specialized 
contribution^* A satisfactory feature was their activity 
in publications, for they brought out last year no less than 
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six works, and even when they made allowance lor the fact 
that ode? of them was no more than a photographic reprint, 
this was a very creditable performance. They also now had 
three new volumes in the press. He thought the Society 
might, congratulate itself on the support it gave to good and 
disinterested work in the cause of the publication of Oriental 
writings which otherwise? might never be published at all. 
Of the presentation of the Triennial Gold Medal in the course 
of the year he would say nothing lest he should embarrass 
the Chairman that afternoon. Professor MurgoHouth. The 
Public School Gobi Medal h it would appear* now attracted 
very few competitors, and this was to he regretted. The list 
of lectures given In the report was satisfactory, but there was 
no feature of the report more gratifying than the reference tn 
the library and the grant thereto by the Carnegie Trustees. 
The printed catalogue now under preparation would bo 
extremely usefulnot only to their own members, but also, he 
did not, doubt, to many other persons not known to the Society 
and to man) other libraries. It would enable them to sen that 
the library of the Royal Asiatic Society was in sonic respects 
unique. He thought the Society was to be congratulated on 
the year's working, and he had pleasure in ifloving the 
adoption of the report. 

Colonel Lo rimer, iu seconding, said that their thanks were 
due to the various officials, including the honorary officers* 
who had carried on the work of the Society ho efficiently 
during the year. He might be permitted to aay something 
regarding their poverty—a matter which in his younger days 
was never talked about by people but which now" was "as 
common a topic of conversation a n the weather. The accounts 
shewed that they paid their way, The question was whether 
it was sufficient lor a society of the distinction of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, which had now existed for over a hundred 
years, and had so many accomplishments to its credit, 
to merely carry on in the traditional way without oew 
dcvclopments, Reference had lieep made to the library 
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And its prosperity. One would like to see the library 
better accommodated in a building where there would 
also be provision for a lounge for rest and conversation* 
Much was done with publications* but much more could 
be done, and he sometimes had visions of a Publications 
Committee which would always be in session and would 
not be prevented by financial stringency from giving 
support to satisfactory proposals from the scholars which 
made them. They ought to be able to subsidize research work 
much more fully than they did at present. He did not know 
whether they had anyone who could do for them what was 
done by Lord Ourzon wheu he secured the removal of the 
Koval Geographical Society from Savile Row to Lowther 
Lodge. Tbeir Society could not make the same popular appeal 
as the Royal Geographical Society, for geographical details 
were of more interest to the general public than Oriental 
research. But he felt that there was one possible line of appeal. 
They had a great number of Indian members who were 
scholars, but he believed that they had only a very few of the 
Ruling Princes of India on their roll. 

Mr. Perowne as honorary treasurer gave details of the 
financial position. He said that last year the effective member¬ 
ship was $65* aud this year it had risen to about 910 or 915. 
Having passed the ftOO mark, it. was reasonable to hope that 
their membership would he a thousand before long- The 
£400 received from the Carnegie Trustees was a most welcome 
support for the library ; but it laid to bo borne in mind that 
the grant was strictly limited to the purposes of the library. 
In connexion with the enforced rebuilding of the chimneys 
be mentioned that the Duke of Westminster, the ground 
landlord* had kindly given a special donation of £2D. While 
tbeir membership was increasing, their expenditure was also 
increasing* and they needed a larger income in order to 
respond to the activities of the Society and provide against 
contingencies, the credit balance lieing only £12S 10s. He 
hoped, therefore, that members would do their best to increase 
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tLi* membership. TT<’ expressed hi.-; thanks tu the Assistant 
secretary, Mrs. Davis, for the help she liad given in dealing 
with the Accounts. 

The Chairman said they would all share with him in ids 
disappointment that their President, owin': to hU numerous 
engagements, was unable to take the chair. The Council of 


the boeiety would agree with him in an expression of 
appreciation of the services rendered hy Lord Zetland. As n 
mender of the Council, he could say how much they admired 
the wisdom of his advice which never failed when they had 
difficult questions to deal with. Ir was a sou ret- of pride to 
the Society that their President was the author of a great 
biography of one of our moat distinguished statesmen, the 
Into Lord Cureon. The .Marquess of Zetland’s life of that 


eminent statesman had licen warmly received by those whose 
appreciation was must valued, and would he indispensable 
to all future historians of the eventful years with which it 
dealt. 

It was the custom on these occasions for the chairman to 
say a little about the members whom the Society had lost 
by death during the year. Among them ho would mime, 
first, the Maharaja of Jhabwar, a good friend of the Empire 
and of the Society, a man of wide literary instincts, who com- 
posed books in Urdu, Hindi, and English, and corresponded 
in Sanskrit: an ardent traveller, who wrote books of travel 
which indicated keen observation and were fascinating ffi 
style: and a personal friend of many members. When, not 
many weeks ago, he (the Chairman) received in Calcutta an 
invitation to deliver the Wilson Lectures in Bombay, he was 
agreeably surprised by a visit in that city from the Maharajas 
secretary, who, however, gave him the l eaa agreeable 
intelligence that His Highness had gone to Bombay to obtain 
medical aid, and was lying ill at the Taj Mahal Hotel, but 
would be glad to see him. The Maharaja’s intellect was ho 
dear and Ins convention so bright that he had no idea that 
the end could be so speedily approaching. 

At the degree-giving Convocation of Calcutta University, 
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which be attended a few Jays eEirlier, the Yira-ChancelJor 
calJed attention to the toys which that University had sustained 
by the death of Syed Ameer AJi. The Syorl was for many 
years a cotraftpllor of their SLxdety P and when on hie appoint¬ 
ment tn rlie Judicial Committee of the Privy Council a dinner 
was arranged by the Eastern Question Association in his 
honour, the President of tlie Society, Lord Heay. was in the 
chair. Mr, Ameer \li was personally known to and buddy 
esteemed by many present. He won fame as a historian nod 
as a lawyer. Though he belonged to a sect which bad rarely 
I numerous, the Muta/Hile Shins, Ills interest extended 
to :il| the Islamic peoples. The All-India Moslem League was 
to a great extent his creation. The great charm of bis English 
style gnve bis writings wide circulation. As an interpreter 
of Joskin India to Europe he would not easily he replaced. 

Canon Gairdner worked for many years as a missionary 
in Cairo, arid made a profound .study of the vernacular Arabic 
and of the phonetics of the language. He also devoted much 
attention to Islamic theology* and Like another great 
missionsry t Dr, Zwemer r adopted a sympathetic attitude. A 
gifted lady who co-operated with him in Cairo for some years. 
Miss Pad wick, had composed a biography ol Canon Gairdner, 
which would shortly be issued. 

By the death of Professor Weir, of Glasgow, a scholar of 
great industry and ability, the circle of British Arabists and 
Hebraists bad been seriously reduced. His work on the Sheika 
of Morocco was familiar to those whoso studies extended 
to French Islam. Ho also wrote on Biblical criticism, A fund 
was being raised hi Glasgow to perpetuate his memory at 
the University, He also desired to refer to the hiss the Society 
had sustained by the death of Mrs. Beveridge, who had 
co-operated for so many years with her husband in the study 
of Mogul literature, and of Mr. W, Coldstream, n member of the 
Society since lObH. He was a member of the I.C.S+ lor thirty- 
four years, and he contributed to the Journal a paper on the 
popular songs of some parts of India. 
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Owing to the enterprise and initiative of their eit-Prcsident, 
Sir Edward Mfickgan, the library was entering upon a new 
epot-b of its existence, becoming more expansive and inure 
easy ol access than before, though that spectre which loomed 
before all librarians, want of apace, wsa already ass uming 
threatening proportions, However, methods not of exorcising, 
but of tackling it were being deviscrl. The developments had 
entailed more work on their honorary librarian, Mr. Ellis, 
but they knew bow gladly he sacrificed Ilia time and gave Ills 
knowledge for the benefit of the Society. I he Journal , w hich 
like many others had become emaciated in consequence of the 
U sir, had now nearly recovered its former dimensions. Some 
members had complained and even left- the Society because 
the articles which filled it were too technical in character. 
The Journal ought, they thought, to be more popular. This 
view' was not shared by the Council, who meant to be 
stubbornly scientific. Another matter winch might retjuire 
handling was the scope of the Journal. As would be seen, 
they did their best to provide that no part of the vast region 
with which their title associated them should be neglected. 
There were now- so many Oriental journals specialized and 
general that if the Locarno spirit developed some mode of 
dealing with this difficulty might be devised ; the difficulty 
arose from the fact that each member of the Society was 
likely to be interested only in a small part of each Journal. 

Mention of the bacamn spirit Jed him to aav a little about 
the Congress of Orientalists, which took place in Osford last 
August. It had something to do with the Socictv. In pre^ 
Locarno days the R.A.S. and the similar societies'of France 
Italy, and the United States of America kept up the principle 
of co-operation by annual meetings, but when it was found 
possible to resume the old scries of Internationa! Congresses 
the R.A.S was one of the first to give its adhesion. And 
when similar softies in Germany, America, as well as in 
France, tdy, Holland, etc., had signified their intention of 
sending delegates, the organizing committee, remembering the 
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still and tnrt T the energy ami the influence winch Lord 
Chalmers had displayed when president of the R.A_5. in 
organizing its centenary festival, appealed to him to preside 
over the Oxford Congress of Orientalists. As an Oxford man 
who was Principal of a Cambridge College, as a former 
Governor ol Ceylon and high official in the Government here> 
and os an OrietiEaiist of fame, he appeared to them to be 
marked out as the ideal person to preside. The wisdom of 
the choice wsa in every way confirmed by the result. 

The Report was adopted* and the recommendations of the 
Council for the re-election of officers* the filling of vacancies 
on the Council r and the appointment of auditors were 
accepted. 


lltA 

The Marquess of Zetland* President, in the chair. 

The following were elected Members uf the Society :— 


Syed Mohiuddjn Ahumd. 

Mr. S. Msfliim Alt. 

Dvijnttth Pandit Sri Viahavam- 
bliar Nath Rajpai T B.A. 

Mr. Ntud Lai Singh Bhalla, 
BA T B.T. 

Baboo Hitaraui Kanoujia, B,A P 
Mies Florence Lederer 
(Student)- 
Syed Abdul Majid. 


Mr. Rashid A, Munshi r B.Ag. 
Dr. A. Sit-aranm Xayudu, 
L.C.P.* etc- 
Major G. H. Ronku. 

Mr* Kunwar Chandkarau 
Sards., B.A., LL.B. 

Mrs. Walter Sedgwtck- 
Pandit Suryadeo Sham*, M.A. 
Pandit Han ram Sofanki. 

I>r. M. Zainulabidin. 


Six nominations were approved for election at the next 
General Meeting. 

Air. Etcbu Rutter read a paper on “ The Arabians ss f 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

An abstract of the paper will appear in the October Jmirimt . 


Will any member give or sell to the Society Bengal Past and 
Present vol- 2, pts. 1 and ISOS, complete with the coloured 
plate to pt. 1 P also title pages to yds, I and 2 and the index 
which were issued in a supplement. 


. 
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Th<? Librarian would be grateful for the presentation nf 
any of the following works nf which the Library is in need. 
Information as to the existence of copies for sale would also 
be welcomed 

China Branch R.A.S., Transactions, pts. v-vii, 1835-fl. 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago, vol. i, vol. k, Nos. 3, 2,3. 
Lc Minion, Nouvelle aerie, vnls. iv, v, vi, find from vol. x 
to the end of the series, about Ifllfj. 

Numismatic Chronicle, vol. ii, No. Dj voL iii, Nos. 11, 

13 : New Scr., Nos. 9, 10, 1803 ; Proceedings from the 
beginmnp r 

Perrot and Chi pie?:, History of Ancient EquiUian Art, 
vol i, 1883. 

Pfoentx, The, vol. 3, Nos. 27, 28, Sept.-Oct., 1872 ; No, 30, 
Dec., 1872 ; Nos. 34, 35,3fi, April, May, June. 1873. 

Stuian Notes and Records, vol. i. No. 2; vol. ii. No. 1. 
Toyo-Gakuho. vol, xiii, No. I. 

PTcjuiq Oriental .Journal, vol, rrir , pts, iii. iv. 

ZeiisrJmft tier Deutschen Morgmltindisdicn Grsellschafl, 
vol- viii. 


Principal Contexts of Oriental Journal 

Journal of tin. North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Socid V 
Vol, lix, 1928. 

Maqgillivray, ftrv, D. The Jews of Honan, 
hergnson. Dr. J C. Shapes of Porcelain Vessels 
Hayes, L. N. Tin- Great \V' a Jl of China 

Chi “™ - a. i« ***** 

“ - »■* - 

Centnriiia ^o. Nineteen 

Bulks, Rev. P. x. ra Ylan, Her Life and Poems. 
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Mkfcihmgm des Seminars fur Onmifdiiche SpracJum. 

J d brga n g xzxi T 1028, 

Ersta Abfheiluttfjj (k-tasiatische Studies 

(febttbert, J. Tibetiaclie National Grammatik- 
lltLin r. E r Erh-ahih'Pe hinei. 

Trittel, W. C'hmeaisdie StrafprOMS^ordEimg md Ausfuhr- 
imgabostkimiungeii znr Strofpi>j^i L ^rdiiUDg. 

Simon, W, Ziir Kekon struct! on dor aitchino^I^hen End- 
KooiiQDaQtOii. Toil 2. 

Ziraffe AkhetJuntj p Wzstasiatische Studkn. 

Weil, G. Dio KOnJariose. J, G, Wntutoin’i frcie Naehdichtung 
einea arobiscli* 1 !! Losbuehes. 

BolEand, W. Schriftrrform to dor Tflrkei 
IS jib i nger r F, 4 Afiyq Gh&rib na me. 

KatnpfFmcyer, G. Arabiscte Dicbter der Gegonwart. 

- Dio Anfange Older GescJucht*? dor nciioien arabiflehen 

Li to rat ur. 

Bulletin de l'EetJr. Fmnfaite dkxfre.^OrknJt. Tome iivii, 1927. 

Rcmor«deim ± Lk'Mt.-CobaeL Choix de pieces dn theatre Jyriqu* 
japoMiHj trunscriteti* tradtiitos at annobSuo, iv-vii. 
Parmeatier T H. Note* d'Archuologie Indodunoibe* 

Roux. EL efc Tmn-viiii-Chu + Lea Twi Khmuu 
GolcmbeWj V* Le Cheval Balaian- 

Odasigtfnche Zeiischriji. J&hrg- M- Heft 4 a 1927. 

Coom atba wwny t A- Notes on Indian Coins and Symbols. 

EckiUilt , P. A. Dm Xodiadcal-Turkic is in dor Koreanischen 
Knust des 9. Jahrhutidert^- 
Herrmann, A, Dio Lage dea Landes To Ta'in. 

Jahrg. 15, Heft l r 1929, 

Wegner, 5L Eine chim-Biache llaitreya-grnppc vam Jahre 529* 
Xiiniim 1 !. G, Xur Geacbicbto dor jnpanisclien Flaatik. 
Keidoineis-ter- Cher einigt typisehe chineaiaehe Falachaugen* 

Le Coq p A. von. Top pic ho der Kara-Kirgh^eu nos dor Gegeud 
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OBITUARY 

Mrs, Beveridge 

By the death of Mre, Annette Sus&iumh Beveridge at the 
age of 87, on Friday, 27tb March, the Society lost ope ol its 
most widely known and scholarly mem h ers. 

Mr?, Beveridge was bom Ip 1842, her father, William 
Akrcyd, being a member of a welMmown Yorkshire stock. 
She was educated at Bedford College, Loudon, where she 
entered in !KG2 T completing her studies in 18ti7 T In 1872 
she went to India, where she carried out a project of estabbab- 
ing an undenominational school for girls T which she successfully 
opened in the latter part of 187:! In 1875 she married 
Hr. Henry Beveridge, of the Bengal Civil Sendee, under 
whose guidance she entered upon the sludv ol Oriental 
languages, especially Persian, Later on h she took up the 
study of Eastern Turkish, 

Mrs. Beveridge Is the author of several works of consider¬ 
able importance for the history of the early Moghul Emperors 
of India. The chief of these are :— 

A translation from the German of Noer’a History of Abbott 

(1080); 

The Humdijdn-ndmnh, or Memoirs of Gulbadati Eegim, 
one of the Emperor Babur's daughters, edited in Persian, 
with a translation P and published in the Oriental Translation 
Fund Series (1902); 

A facsimile of the Turki test of the Memoirs of Babur 
from the Hyderabad MS.* with an analytical index* published 
by the Trustees of the Cihb Memorial (1905) \ 

A translation of the preceding from the original Turki 
textj with copious notes, issued in four parts at intervals, 
during the years from 1912 to 1.921. 

Beside the above, Mrs. Beveridge is the author of a large 
number of articles on Oriental subjects, published in the 
Journal of this Society, and elsewhere. At the time of her 
death she was still engaged upon a revision ol her edition and 
translation of the Humayin-ndmah, 


A. G. E. 
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The Genius t A Study in Indo-European 
Psychology 

By L D. BARNETT 

nORACE well describes the Genius ns conceived in 
Raman thought I— 

Scit genius, natule comes qui tempera t astrum, 
naturae deus hunmnae, inortalis in unum 
quodque caput, voltu nmtabifis, albus et a ter. 

(■ Ep. II. ii. 1ST f.) 

"The Genius knows, that companion who controls our natal 
star, the god of man's nature attached to each human being's 
head, changeful in aspect, white and black,” With every 
person, family, and social group and place was connected 
a tutelary deity who from birth onwards controlled the 
destinies of the person or thing that lay under his sway, 
dispensing either happiness or trouble. The word genius 
probably means " natal, connected by hirth ”, yewftWi 
mid to the Italian mind siguiJR-d “the personality, the 
character, abstracted from the man and made into a god ” 
(Rqscher, Jus/, Lex. tl. gr. «, rdm. Myth., coL 1615, s.v.). 
These Genii were regarded as forming the proletariat or 
commons of the Italian gods (Seneca, Ep. 110), and the month 
of December was sacred to them (Ovid, Fasti III, 58). There 
art 1 some traces in Italy of evil genii corresponding to these 
good spirits ; the idea of this dualism is at bottom IE., 

JBSS. OCTOBUIl I93g. 47 
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though the rigid schematic application of it is perhaps due 
tfl later developments. In art the Genius was represented 
as a young man with a snake, ora snake alone. The former 
combination is really a kind of compound hieroglvph, in 
which the man's figure signifies youth or vitality and the 
snake stands for eternity* so that the combination means an 
eternal divine person, who was the guardian spirit, or divine 
counterpart oi a human being or place, quite distinct from 
the Manes or soul, which never could attain to divinity, 
and was liable to suffering after death. A very similar state 
of affairs ruled in Greece, where every human being had Ida 
ycpcflAms Satptrjv and every piano its tutelary deity ; and 
the corresponding mt^kuS artor or evil genius was not wanting. 
W orship was offered to the dyad 6 s 6aijz w of the household 
and the family, us wed] as of the individual, and he was 
represented us a snake, as in Italy (Rohde, Psyche, Eng. tr., 
pp. 173, 207)* We may conclude that in these beliefs there 
lingered a remnant of the old IE. doctrine of a dualism which 
opposed to an Order of Light an Order of Darkness engaged 
in a constant struggle against it, and divided each Order 
into series of beings of successive grades of power for good or 
evil respectively. This belief had become attenuated in 
Greece and Italy, where in classical times the idea of evil 
Genii, as opposed to good spirits, played a very inconspicuous 
part. But it is very vigorously alive in the Kgvpdn. where 
Lhe gods are often represented as warring against spirits 
of darkness and death, vrtrdni and raksdmfd, ete +t and it is the 
leading feature in the religion of the Avesta, an uncom¬ 
promising dualism falsely ascribed to ZaraMhft and really 
of IE. origin, 

IL The A vest a conceives all life as divided into the Order 
of Light created by Ahum MazdtLh by means of his Holy 
Spirit (Spdvtto Muittipis} and the Order of Darkness created 
by the Evil Spirit {-Inro Alain^uk). Between these two classes 
of beings a constant struggle is and must be waged, from 
the highest to the lowest. All the beings of Ahur&*s creation,, 
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not only gods and righteous men imd women, but likewise 
thr- sun, moon + stars, earthy waters. plants, clean animals, 
and many other things, belong co the Order of Light, and have 
to carry on the conflict against the powers of Darkness* 
To each of these good beings, past, present, and future, 
is attached a Fravasi, a guardian genius or divine counter¬ 
part, existing from the beginning, who protects him. her, or 
it against the demons and fights on the aide of Ahura and 
good against the spirit* of evil (D~ma-7 M.Kk XLIX. 23, 
Sikand-gftrhutuk l ijar VIII. 59 f.). Probably in the earliest 
times Fmvasjs were assigned only to beings below the highest 
order of divinity, for those, being more or less Inferior in 
holiness, needed the support of perfectly holy creatures ; 
but in course of time priestly imagination and love of schematic 
completeness led the pious in Iran, as in Italy, to assign 
Fravasin to superior gods such as A tar, Mi 6m t SraoSa, 
NhiryCsauha, RaSnu, the Holy Word (my.Bra the 

BooSyants or future saviours [Yt. XIII. 17, 85 L) t and the 
Amaaa Spantua [Yt r XIII. 82 £) t even to Ahura (Yt, XIII. SO, 
Y, XX11L 2 t XXVT. 2), and finally by a crowning absurdity 
of logic to the Fravails themselves. They are attached to all 
good beings, whether past, present, or future (Yl XIII, 20 ff., 
etc,). It is through their help that Ahura by his Holy Spirit 
established the heavens and the earth with its mountains, 
waters, and plants, and nurtures unborn children (YL XIIL 11, 
20 ft.* 28 L ; cf. 1 . XXIII, I). But for their aid the Evil 
Spirit would reign supreme in the material world created by 
Ahura n and there would be no men or animals in the Order of 
Light (17. XIII, 12 f.J. Through their power and glory the 
paralysing grip of Auro Mainyus is removed, and the waters 
flow, winds blow, plants grow, women conceive and bear 
easily, the sun. moon, and stars travel in their courses, arid 
eloquent men are i>om who successfully preach the true faith 
(YL XIIL 14 53 ffj* 

The Fravasis arc a vast host or hosts, whose home is in 
the s umm it of heaven, whence they descend when summoned 
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to aid their worshippers (Yf t XITI. 43 ) 7 and to save them from 
perils of the way and of battle, for they are stivers of victory 
over human and demonic Ices (Yl XIII. 17 ff., 31 f. p 37 f, p 
63 r 69 ff.}. 1 Together with Jliflra, Bssnu, and the Wind-god 
Vatft they war in mighty troops, armed with helmets, swords, 
shields, and other weapons against the demons, and win for 
their worshippers victory over the malignant powers of nature 
(Yl XIII. 37 + 46 Ov bringing forth the star Safavaesa 
that, it may give rain on Aryan lands (YL XIIL 43 L ; uf. 
Rundahim VII, 1 f.) ± and streams of water pour forth from 
the lake Voomkai^a (If. XIII, 66 ff.). It is they who, with 
Apam Xapat, the Wind-god Vata, and the spirit of Glory 
(Xvaranah) distribute waters over the countries of the world 
(Fl VIII. 34). Their troops, mounted on war-horses and 
armed with spears. guard heaven against the assaults of the 
Evil Spirit (Bund. VI, etc.). Myriads of them watch over 
the sleeping hero Sama Korasuspa {FL XTIL *JL Bund. XXIX. 
7); they guard the seed of ZaraffuMra, from which is destined 
r-■ iiri-c the future Saviour ( Yl. XU[ *J, liund. XXXII ;?j, 
the Jake Voumkaia, where stands the sacred Ilaoma-tree 
(Yl. XIII. 59) and the Huptoiringa stats which stand over 
the doors of hell ( Yl XIIL fiO, Dhul-i ALKh . XLIX r 16 f,). 

They am likewise the spirits of generation and guardians 
of the home. They bestow offspring on Lhc faith! id (YL X. 3, 
73). They determine the sex of the unborn babe (ZTmkwZ 
\ III. mv, 8). At the time of the Hunm^pa^maedaya 
the SGTith day of the year, corresponding to the special Italian 
worship of the Genii in December—the Fmvaiis of the dead 
come back to their old homes on earth and stay there for 
ten nights in order to find out who will worship them r promising 

1 In tlii* as&ci they bear a ilinLant nwmhfonr? to the guardian spirits 
mentioned by Hesiod. Op r * Din, 2"p 0 f.: " [ur there lie on tha much- 
burtunng earth three myriads ol deaths }*\ngg belonging to Zeus. 
wat^hem mortal men, who wateh dt£* r plaints and evil war]u p dad 
in gloom, w 11 ndcrxng everywhere over the eurth." Tht-bi- foSAaic** ar e 
jifuluiblv the- same til Ifau Fnva^ in origin, l.ui they hum became R»r« 
morwIiEJM L in their funciima and limited to tins guanMawhlp of jiiaUre. 
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in return increase? of men and cattle ( Yl XTII, 49 fL). These 
days are the so-called Frus^ardikim, consisting of the five 
last days of the hist month in the year with five additional 
days, and in them offerings of cakes are set for the Fravafiis, 1 
The Sad Dar expands the thought by saying that when the 
souls of the dead return to earth on the days sacred to them 
they brill” with them as guests 9,999 Frav&gk (XIII. 3). 
They likewise are healers : they restore the sick to health 
(Yl r XI11. 40), for they have the medicines of As! 
(Yt XIU. 32). 

There is a curious story that- the Amasu Spontas by order 
o! Ahura fra med t he elementa l body of Zara lustra, placed 
his Fravaai inside {Le, inside the elemental body, according 
to the wording of Dluk n VII. 1. 14 ff. of the Bombay edition, 
and VII. ii, 14 of SBE ), and put them into a stalk of the 
Hfionm plant, which then kept for many years on a tree, 
whence it. was taken by the father of Zarajiigtra. who handed 
it over to his wife, through whom the Prophet was bom in 
the flesh. The interesting point here is that the Fravaii is 
Mid to descend from Heaven inside the Prophet S s body, 
a connection which to the best of my knowledge is not 
mentioned elsewhere in Zoroastriun books. The Frava&is 
ure often described as protecting spirits in the mass, coining 
freely in troops to the help of any one who worships them ; 
and on the other hand many of them are described as being 
individually attached to particular persons as their guardian 
spirits, Wo may therefore conclude that the ancient Iranians 
imagined them to be collectively a vast host of spirits residinUd 
for the most part at least, in heaven, but individually dwelling 
in or beside the persons or things to whom they wore attached 
as tutelary spirits : in other words, the Fra vaSiis, or a very 
large number of them, were thought to be at the same time 
in two platted, in heaven and earth. Though litis seems to us 
u mhtrtic* ad tihxttrdiim, it is quite in harmony with the general 

1 C)u their funeral nikrt and meat oFterinc* Sdf/tttf Ut-JS. II. ai. 4 ; 
XVIL l£ f I.t* jr, LXX.KYIL 2^ oo llarir vudta cm Ch^ir BacrfiJ d*va 
ct $ad £lqr d XXXVIH; Dint. VII LU tt 
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principles of early Aryan religious psychology, It is the 
same as the idea of mjatara, according to which the person 
of a deity is present at the same time in Mb heavenly home 
and in the body of a being on earth* Instances of this 
primitive idea that the person of a deity may exist in hia 
proper spiritual form ami in many other shapes at the same 
time will he found in Herts! V Die Sonand Mithra^ p. 6R. 

The Fravalia are not mentioned in Zaraftritn’e Gaflats, 
which are the oldest portion of the A vesta in its present 
form. But this is rather an evidence lor their greater 
antiquity than the reverse* for Zara lustra rejected a large 
amount o i primitive Aryan myth and ritual and doctrine, 
which nevertheless after his death was brought bach into 
currency and falsely stamped with the authority ol his name. 

III. In India there exists, and for thousands of years 
has existed p a vast plebs of humble guardian deities, commonly 
known in the North as detjalas. They inhabit particular 
spots * trees , and the like ; indeed almost everything ms? 
possess* or be possessed by, one of them. As a rule they bear 
no name, and have only a vaguely defined character. Vcdic 
examples are YAstilp-piti, the Lord of the Dwelling, and 
Kfletrasya Fati, the Lord of the Field. In. ancient art and 
legend they often figure : the Ynksas and Yoksinfe of early 
Indian sculpture and story probably belong in the main to 
this class, fn this innumerable multitude of nameless and 
colourless godlings wc may recognise the descendants of the 
ancient IE, Genii—not- indeed descendants of pun? blood, 
for many of them are of aboriginal stock, and others, such 
as the Yaksas and Yatpulft, may well be of mixed strain, 
but still in the main descendants Nevertheless the old 
Genii in India have not always been submerged in this 
commonplace crowd : u study of early myth will reveal Lo 
us some aspects in which they appear with the flame vigorous 
qualities as are displayed by Genii in other regions of IE. 
EnUur. These ishiuswten are two; the Maruts and the 
PuruEaff. 
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like the Frava&is, the Marftts in the RV T are a host 
dwelling in heaven and constantly waging battles in the sky 
against the powers of darkness and evil, especially revealing 
themselves in the lightning and thunders of the storms 
that bring rain to the parched plains of Xorthem India and 
revive the forces of nature. The Veche poets exhaust their 
vocabulary in describing the awful battle-array of the Mnriits, 
the splendour of their gleaming spears p their cars and horses, 
the terrors of their valour T ami the like, in the same strain 
as the A vest is pictures of the Frava£is r but with vastly more- 
literary elaboration. Owing to the peculiar climatic con¬ 
ditions of Tndia r this function of ruling tlie storm and thereby 
giving rain has overshadowed the other aspects of the Maruts 
in VetLic India, and misled modern scholars into regarding 
them as primarily and originally storm'gods. Thev have 
other and equally important aspects. 

Their parentage is rather uncertain. Commonly they are 
regarded as sons of Ttudra, or at least as Hudrii 9 companions, 
and their mother 19 Pf£ni Once [RV. I. eomriv. 4) they arc 
said to have been begotten by the Wind-god Vayii. They are, 
however, most often mentioned in connexion with 1 udra 
a& aiding him in Ids heroic exploits against the demon Vitro-, 
although there is also an obscure legend nf a quarrel between 
them and fndm (L ckx_ 2, rixxi. G, Taitt. Br . II. v it a. i)* 
Their rain-giving function is especially marked by their 
□ccn^ional association with Vanina, the god of the heavenly 
waters. They arc described us 11 stimulated by fmlm + 
guided by Vanina indm-prasuta m r'lna-praMstah {RV, X, 
ixvi. 2) : and in the Yani^a-praghasu rites they were wor¬ 
shipped after Vaniflii (Hille brand t, RitualliU, p. 116], For 
the same reason they arc styled Lr children of the mother 
Ocean", sindAn-mutarah (RV. X r Ixxviii* 6), and are said 
to dwell in the waters {Katin. Br. V. 4, Gap. Br. I. 22). They 
arc lords of the rain (Sat. Br . IX. L % 5); they are even 
suid to he the waters themselves, apd mi maruiuft (Ait. Rr r VI, 
30, Kd\t.\'. Br, XT I. 8), Here, as often elsewhere, the Indian 
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mind seizes upon a particular feature and exaggerates it t-r* 
monstrous proportions. Further ire may notice the remark¬ 
able verse in a funeral hymn {A V. XVIIL ii, 22) in which 
the Manic*are invoker! as “ water-bearing, water-streaming ”, 
to carry the dead man s soul up to paradise, cooling it with 
“ the goat ” and sprinkling it with rain. 

If, os ia often maintained, Ahura MazrJah is a successor 
and to some extent a modified reflection of the Vcdic Varunn 
in Iran, then the connection of the Fmvaiis with Ahura 
and the Wind-god corresponds to that of the Mariits with 
Vnrupa and Aayd, and in this point again the parallelism 
is dose. 


To the Maruts are given the epithets dhi-hkamt, “ radiant 
aa serpents ” (J?F. T, elxxli. ]), dki-jmnyu " having the fury 
of serpents " (I. Ixiv, 8, 9), nihm™ “ having the violence of 
serpents (V. xxxiii, 5). Even if we substitute in translation 
the w ord dragons for “ serpents ”, still these compounds 
are striking and unusual. It is noteworthy that such 
descriptive compounds of the word nhi are only applied in 
RV to the Mariits, with the exception of the rare and obscure 
word tihi-maya} The phrase “radiant as serpents” Is 
peculiarly striking, for serpents are not particularly brilliant. 
It MtH therefore that in religious tradition there was some 
old connexion between the Ahiruts and serpent* ; and this 
reminds us that the Italian Genius was reg ularl y figured 
in art as a young man with n snake, and tW the snake also 
typifies the dyaBds Solemn-' of the Greeks. When we 
remember that the Marfita are termed in AT. mdrya. “ young 
men/' the parallel becomes still more striking. One is tempted 
to pursue this train of Ideas further, noting that in Indian 
thought snakes are always imagined to feed on wind, and 
wmd in post-Vedic India was Identified with tin- Ala rate, 
the word Manu being used to denote both indifferently. 

* Explained m OJ. Stmd. tit. p . m , „ - lmllg ^ [Jlp ft, h l . ‘ . 

but ^ -ill «t always lit t>„ -ntext. j ;, mil fran , uubSS** 

, " otwaw (II. ™™. 3 cnJy), ^hich trem Jf . lllrllt M 

intpurw m to Men* to MWLlwr dim uf ,,- im pound*. 
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Storms are accompanied Dot only by lightning and rain* 
but also by wind ; and this feature made a strong impression 
on the minds of the Vedic poets* who dwell upon it with much 
luxuriance of metaphor. The connexion between the 
Ms ruts and the winds grew stronger and stronger in the 
In do* Ary an mind until in classical Sanskrit the words marut 
(is the bingular} and the derivative adjective martito came to 
designate simply wiud p without any mythological association. 
But in early psychology wind is the name thing as the vital 
breathe of living beings, the prdnds % and hence already in 
the Brahma pas the Manits are declared to be not only the 
poweru controlling the breaths but the breaths themselves 
{■pf&nii an marufSA, Bat, Br. IX, iii. 1. 7 ; pr&tta for marnfo 
Ait , Br. Ill, 1(3 ). This idea probably underlies 
the Upanieadic parable (Br. Up. I ill. 1 f* Ck Up . 1. iL 1 L \ 
cL Tdlav. Up. Bt. 1. 6Q t etc.) according to which the breaths 
alone of the organs of the body were able to rout the demons — 
a function of the Mnnitd in the RW —and it comes out clearly 
in the statement of frlntauna (XXV. 1 £,) that the vital 
breaths of a student who breaks his vow of chastity depart 
to the Manila* his strength to fndra, the god of strength, 
and bo forth. The same thought is repeated in a somewhat 
garbled form by Mann XI. 122. 

Kot only do the Murats fertilise nature by rain and thereby 
dispense wealth, but they likewise watch over generation 
and bestow offspring. Repeatedly they are prayed to grunt 
not only riches but also progeny (RV. 1 P Ixiv, 14 L t lxxxv. I2 P 
clxv, 15 t cbm. 14 f., dxvii It, dxviiL ]0, V. liii, Kb VL lxvi. 8, 

VII, fri. 15,2D, Ivii, 6. X. kiiL 13, hemi 7. Al\ VIL xxxiv. l[ 
XI% . i. 33, 54, etc.}, fo them is offered the embryo (Sat m 
Hr. IV. v. 2 P 16). They are lifcew iso healers (R F. IL xxxiii, 13, 

VIII. xx. 23 fL* etc.; with BhAga, S5ma p Ludra r and Agni 
they are invoked to rcstor- a dying man to life, A V. VIH* i. 2). 
In all these respects they are exactly like the Fra Vasin. 

As possessing these attributes, the Manila allready in Vcdic 
times enjoyed a special domestic cult very like that nf tile 
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Fravaib T They were worshipped as 11 house-keeping gods ” 
{yrha-mixiha, RY. VII. Ux. 10, whence gfhamSdkt^a hha ^d, 
VIL ivi. 14, or grhamedhin in the Brahiuanas ; of. Hille- 
hrandt* RUuaUitt mf p, 117), At the beginning of the Saka- 
medhas they were worshipped with Agin as grhamrdkin 
and suiitapana. and later on as Icndin (Sal. Br. 11. v r 3, 3 f Tp 
XL v. 2. 4 + etc,). They were invoked to anoint the furrows 
of the field with g&i and honey ( + 4 F. III. xvih 9); in the 
rites for building a house they were entreated to sprinkle 
it with water and ghi (ib. III. xli. 1) ; when the plough 
was harnessed prayers were addressed to them with other 
gods, such as India, Purjiinya, the Asvms r etc, ( Pdraskura- 
fp-h^a-sutra II. xili. 2). Their offerings, like those of the 
Frava&is, were usually cakes: they were not " eatera of 
oblations ” (Sat. Br * IV r v* 2. 1G). Some of the qualities 
ascribed to them in these rites might be explained as developed 
from their character as rain-givers. But their functions 
as $rha-m?dha$ and bearers of the soul to paradise (A F. XVI II. 
in 22 : supra f p. 738) cannot easily be derived from that source. 
It is much simpler to deduce their activities in ruin-giving, 
fertiljsntLon of nature, healing, and guardianship ol the 
home from one comprehensive original function, that of the 
Guardian Genius. 

In some parts of Greece worship was paid utj the occasion 
of marriages to deities called rptfuTraropfs, who were 
behoved to bestow fertility, and were also spirits of the 
winds. This suggests a comparison with the Manila j and 
the suspicion of their kinship is con firmed bv a study of their 
name. Tpirom-mp^s means either " they who have a third 
father, or third fathers ?l t * or Ji they who have Tritos as 
father V sons of Tritos ”, Now 1 Tritos k exactly the same 
as Tritd , who is a weffl-fariura minor deity of Vedic myth. 
Trita is primarily a god of the waters, who in the 7i!F, is often 

* Rohde'* oxpliiiut Lon (Eng, p, 171,303 (.) u g^tnmu.Lically 

M M_RatqsifnetDTj% for the word if. a poiap^ve uljcct-in] dunapouni, like 
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associated with I nd r:t and several times with the Murats 
in their legendary exploits against the powers of darkness. 
Notably he is said in II. vxxiv. 14 to bring the Muruts in 
his car for aid ; and in X. cxv. 4 the winds (rd?*i) are said to 
approach Trita (here perhaps equated with AgnI) in order 
to comfort or strengthen him. If we may then assume that 
in one form of the myth, which is now lost* Trita as saviour- 
god and water-genius was represented as the father of the 
Maruts f this will form a pendant to the existing legend which 
makes them out to be 3 indhu-nidia rah , sons of the Mother 
*Smdhn r who is the goddess of the sea or river. 

The Mariita of the TtV „ are thus in origin a host of genii, 
of uncertain number and equally uncertain parentage, whose 
primary duty is the guardianship of the Aryan and his family. 
They are not so much spirits of storm and rain as spirits 
working Va storm and fain for the welfare of men and other 
beings of the Order of Light. Their number is unlimited : 
the sporadic attempts to fix the figures that we find in the 
BY. and Rrali ii i a nas are merely priestly figments. The 
truth lies in the statement that they arc ls the most numerous 
of the gods # \ mamto mi demmm hku^isihdlt, which is 
repeated in TuitL Br r II. vii 10. l t Tdnd< Br T XIV, xii. 9, 
XXI. xiVp 3. The If I 7 , terms them mdr^a, “young men 
(cf* the Biblical use of this epithet) : the Brahmanas more 
explicitly style them the yeomanry of the gods T ™ or vdi&tfa, 
the commons of the celestials {vi£ f Taitt, fir. I, \iii, 3. 3, 
If. vil 2 r % Br. II. v, 2. 6 and 27, III. ix, 1. IT, IT. hi. 3. 6. 
Mahathir. XII. enriii. 7588; dem-vUah, Ait. Br * L 9, 
Kdus. Br. VII. 8, Tfuid, Br VI. x. 10, XVTTL i. 14, &U. 
Br. IL v. 1. 12 ; cL rmrlldo hi mixyaJk. Tditt. Br * II. viL 2. 2, 
and ib. II. iv. 8. 7). 1 The ordinary man, the ranker in the 
Aryan armies, saw in the Mariits the celestial counterpart 
of himself, as distinct, from the Great Gods, who were 
represented on earth by his generals and kings. The Marita 

3 Thia is the reaaon alfegttl fnr giving to tho Mardla cnkca. nnC nbkttons : 
cakes arc Lite food Eor pLebaian!* (&jJ a hr. IV, v. 2. IB, Jii T Br. VII. 10), 
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were the big brothers of the common man-at-arms. The 
Manits aLso am said to be the intermediaries through whom 
the worshipper approaches the great celestials (Ait. Br r 1.10). 
Thus they are not far from the Iranian FravaSis, conceived 
as divine counterparts ul all living good beings h who link 
the latter to the greater Yassataa* The Marita in the mass 
correspond to the Frava&is in the muss, 

IY. But we have yet to find in Vedic and Upanisadic 
India a deity corresponding to the individual Fravasi, a 
tutelary spirit attached to every person and thing. Here 
the Maruts seem to fail ns : in the BV. and Brahmapas and 
Upamsads they appear only in troops, never s ingl y. We 
may then curie I ml? that among the early Aryans ol India the 
tutelary genii were bisected: in their collective aspect, 
oh powers battling against the Order of Darkness and 
bestowing weal Lb p offspring, and healing ah etfm, they become 
the Marita, while their character of individual drmtas dwelling 
within particular persons and things survived in the Pimims. 

According to the Upamsads, there dwells in the heart of 
every human being a Ptirusa. literally a IS mao lp (or f as we 
may say, a mannikin or homuncitlm}j who, though said to be 
no bigger than a thumb, or even smaller than a rice-corn or 
barley-corn or muatard-Beed or canary-seed {Oh. Up * III. xiv,), 
is nevertheless a god to whom worship is due. The if V. makes 
no mention of such beings : apparently the priestly poets 
had no use for them hi their theology, and left them to the 
popular faith* whence they passed into the Upanisads. To 
these Purusas of the microcosm corresponds a Great Fiirusa 
of the macrocosm, the deity dwelling in the universe as a whole, 
who is celebrated in the Furufa-sukta of the ft V. (X. xo H ), 
and ultimately identified with Brahma. Further the 
Upanisads speak of a third class of Piirusas, those who 
reside in general departments of nature such as water, fire, 
etc. These have exact parallels among the Fnwaais ; and 
they arc given in the UpanJsads the vague general title 
of d&atfia, deities. In course of time the Upauisads, eager 
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to identify the dtmdn or individual soul with the Cosmic 
Force or Bra Lina., extended thin equation to embrace also 
the Puruaa in man and the Pumsa of the universe / ’while 
they occasionally contract these with the Puruaaa of the divers 
departments of nature as the whole with ita parts. Thus in 
Br. Up. II* L 1 f. (of. Kdu$. Up. iv.) the Punisas in the fltin, 
moon, lightning, ether, wind, tire, water, mirrors, and space, 
the Pumsa of the shadow, and the Piim&a in the dtnwn (in 
the sense of body) am all shown to he subordinate to the 
dtnuln or soul, which is the synthesis of macrocosm and 
microcosm ; and similarly in B/. Up. IL is. 10-26 the Pampas 
residing in earth* desire, form, ether* darkness, water, seed, 
etc., are contrasted as parts with the all-embracing dupanhadu 
punt#a, the Purusa which according to the Upanisads is 
the synthesis of the microcosraiu and macrocoaniic souL B 
These ami olher passages show that the term puntsa waa 
used to mean something very like a /moafri, dwelling in man 
and in all classes of beings. Here our chief concern is with 
the use of the word as meaning the spirit dwelling in man. 
As such, the Piiruaa was at an early time confused with the 
dhruitt or individual soul, just as in the A vesta the urmn 
or so ill was sometimes confused with the Fravn&L Another 
point of resemblance between Purusa and FravaM is that the 
Fra van i is declared to he never infected by the sins u£ the soul 
and body to which it is attached Dlnlk XXXVII. 

80), and the same is always claimed of the Pnmaa. As we 
have seen, there is some evidence that t he Frava&i was believed 
to dwell in the Ixjdy* at least under certain circumstances ; 
the Ptirusa is usually represented as reaiding inside the body 
during the waking state, and issuing from it during deep 

1 Seine tracts EurvLVtT of ftti early ELmiinctioTl between Erdlima and 
Piimrn, in is flllrtwn by Btrkl in htn edit km al the J/undatw. 

1 For other cIumplpE qf the antltheau which the (Tjumjj gads set tip between 
lhrj&: nature-deities (rf&ttftiS = punuuw) r^Ekrl the Atman-Brahma cf + 
Hr. Up. L v. 22, IL fit 3, IIL Tli. 14, Gh. Up. I, v 2, vi. S, III. iviii. 1-2, 
IV. iii, 2, etru In YTIL 4. the mm.ftjvuKnnit Puru^a is Ely led 

adhiddivata, M lilt Me who ia over deities. 11 i.o. the divine mm of them. 
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and swoons and after death. The belief that the Furu?s 
left the body an sleep und swooning was, however, probably 
borrowed from the old IE r theory of the souTs activities, 
alter attmn was identified with Furusa^ 

It is unfortunate for us that the UpaniHada, in their passion 
for identifying the Atman with both the Puru?a and Brahma, 
as well as everything else, have obscured the distinction 
between Atman and Furu.su, and thus broken away from 
the old Aryan psychology. In the Avesta, which remains 
at the early Aryan standpoint, there is no such thing as a soul 
in our sense of the word, he. a psychic unity or monad: 
it knows only a complex of psychic forces, namely the utvuii 
or soul proper, which is the main subject of psychic experience 
and travels after death to heaven or hell, the man aft, the 
firaoduft, the d$ti T the daerid, and at the back of all these the 
divine FravnsL In India the Atman (in the Upanisadic 
sense of the word) corresponded to the Avcstic arvan : it 
w r Eia the subject of finite consciousness, conceived as a positive 
entity composed of vital breath, yet superior to breath, like 
the Arabic nafs and the Hebrew nryhc.i, and like them came 
also to be used as a reflexive pronoun. 1 The Atman goes 

J Tfaa word dliruiri ocenra 22 in i?F. tfi 11 -Macs it signifioj 

!l breath r ‘, p/dpd, in general, and twice (L olriL £<>< cladiL fl) It means Ejis 
physical cOB3t3touflnet5s„ tiup4s* It ia further used nf the rital power in 
& cases (IX. ciLLL I, indrm i* bidden in- put strength into bis iitmdfi by 
diinktog So ma: IX. iL 10. vi. S. P '“Urjrd^ o( Sacrifice i IX. Iiixt, 3 P 
Soma h of fndrn ; X.jieviL 11, the aintdn of phthisis perilhca under 

the csOffiflC-r'a ep-EJ). In X. diiii, 5—fl, where phi hick- is conjured out 
Avmi*Tji£d it denolea the person bj an aggregate of ufgans, n 

mcnnlrm familiar in the earlier Upajtfjgudl ; ami probably the acm» U 
the &nmu Lrt X r icmi. 4 &fld S, where Ail eaorciacr hnnsta to Id* eick patient 
that, he will win tha lattera utmdn t La. ha will presort him with all htn 
Vital power* from destruction* In dn>rt h the word in i?r. denote* ji) 
breath, {£) Vital breath, (J) functional sent, (Uld (4) thn por&oa m Mi 
ftggrc^ntr of YitAl organa, The functional hlhiI in primitive p.src-hcilosy 
ui iiuite different from the ulfer r.*ju or Bpirit-form. tfujfij. which in a khufofflry 
double of the - live man and goes not of (ho body In sloep or on deaths and 
for which tie HV ■ baa no proper term (cL E. Arbman,, Tad «, tfnAterblkhixti 
im w+Jixhen in Anhiu /_ _Rdigw a*uw« tothqfL . iiv t p, 354). 

In the tlpanigad^ both these iJ mooIe " are occasionally denoted by tbo 
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to heaven or hell, or T according to Inter doctrine, is reborn 
in other bodies; bat the Purasa t corresponding to the 
Fmvosi, seems to have been original] y thought to pass at 
once after death to the Great Fnrasa in the sun (Cft. Up. TY. 
xv, 5, Br. Up. II. iii. 3, YI. ii, I5) t and possibly in some 
cases into the muon. Alter Purusa and Atman had become 
confused and the doctrine of transsiiigration of souls was 
generally accepted, the old belief was fitted into the new frame 
by the revised theory iff d£m-tfaw and pitr-ydm given in 
Ck. Up. Y„ x rj Br. Up, YI. ii T 15 f ri which added that they 
travelled back from the moon into earthly rebirth- 1 

Y t There are in the Rf., Brahman us. and Upanisads some 
traces of connection between Maruts and Fumsas which 
deserve notice. 

The word pilrwyn or pur*txa in RV. ls used (including com¬ 
pounds) sixteen times in the common classical sense of a male 
of the human species; six times it has the meaning of the 
maerocosmic World-spirit ; and once it boars a peculiar 
sense, scib in X, li T 8, where the gods are prayed to bestow 
“ fatness (literally ghi) of waters, p&ru$a of plants, and long 

i 

life of Agni ", gkri&m cdpAm jruru$am c&u$adhluam ± etc* 
1J Fatness ” of waters means their vivifying, fertilising power ; 
but that power is conceived not as an abstraction but as 
the manifestation of a real divine person or persons, the 
drvatii. or what the older Upumsuds would call the purusa ¥ 
of waters, a as is shown by the parallel phrase piimpam 
r tetfdhlnam, which must mean a native spirit of fertility 
dwelling in plants. When wc remember that in the A vesta 
waters and plants have FravoSis attached to them, these 

WiiH'S dftiU$N. Neither el Uutm, however* mn bo easily linked up with the 
m^TocoBTmc Piiruaa at RV. X. ig* an indwHImg spirit coneefred anthro 
pOmorpkjQO-Lly ft# a iliTiua poranni, nf with lSid thumbting piirpi-fcrrv rmt n 
Piini^a of the Cp.n.ni-A'ui.i; only iLd Aupan j *actM' idatii;a for monism could, 
lead to the betirf that they ¥et& aEI tk siktno, 

1 t?f. E l Arbman, Tud ic f/Mbrtiiirikit im in -dirAiii 

/. RtJiff UHMWfcMtfUT Aqff, HV t p, 3(59, 

3 The Manila are prayed to j*ivE jiii j see fcbove, p, 140. 
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words become more intelligible. A like phrase k gtlrhham 
6§adAinam, used of Agnl, VII. d + 1_ g* vlrudhum, also of 
■Agni, IT. i. 14. We may fairly conclude that gdrbha and 
f uru$a are bolfc used in the same meaning qf an imi welling 
spirit. The ward g&rbha denoted (1) womb, (2) a babe in. 
the womb, -(3) a babe generally, [4} offspring, and it is several 
times applied to gods conceived as reaiding in some chiM 
of mitUral objects (soil Agnl us dwelling in water and plants 
and trees, Sdma in waterJ, or in the fid or divine law (soil. 
Soma and Vi aim)* or in the sacrifice (scil. Rfima). Sometimes 
the word Is used by itself without a deter minin g genitive : 
thus Sdma is simply called ffdrhha in DC, cl. and so with 
Agni in VI. iv. 1* X, viii. 2. Thus the word in RY* may 
denote any indwelling spirit; according to circumstances 
thin spirit may bo one of the great gods—Agnf, Viatyu, or 
Sima—or a subordinate geuins or Fravadi* and when he is 
thought of as residing in a limited material home, such as 
a tree, a faggot, or a pail qf water, the word, implies also 
smallness of body, so that it is in a way parallel to the Fiirusa, 
the t humbling spirit-in the heart . 

These facts help us to explain two obscure passages of 
R¥ . They are : — 

1. vi. 4. dd r iia smdhdm dnu ptinar garhhaivdm crirt dMtiana 
llama yajniyam. 4 Then indeed according to their natural 
power they again established themselves in the form of 
ffdrhhm, taking to themselves a worshipful name/* 

L btxxvii. fj. tjdd im indram Mmy fkmtm diatdd in nimdni 
ynjniyahi dudhire. Ll When singing they joined fndra in the 
fray, they took to themselves worshipful names/* 

These passages refer to the mythical exploits of fndra 
against the powers of darkness, by which he freed the waters 
and nature generally from the paralysing grip of the demons, 
and in which he was aided by the Marnta, We get a better 
view of the scene if we compare the parallel myth in the 
Averts, according to which the material world after it had 
been crested, by Ah lira ^a§ assailed by Apro MainynA and 
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hia legions of darkness, who laid their mnnbmg grasp upon it 
and prevents! waters from flowing, plants from growing, 
winds from blowing, and stars from moving in their courses, 
and so forth, until Ahuia with the help of the Fmvasts over¬ 
came the evil spirits and released nature from their spell. 
The phrase garbhatvam efiri means with the context: fi4 they 
again became gdrbftm, vindicating for i he ms elves the character 
of deities worthy of worship by the faithful As gdrbha 
denotes an indwelling spirit, whether it be a great god or a 
minor godling, we may conclude that in. saying that the 
Manitfl again became g&rbhm the poet meant simply that 
they, after hftdng fought aa an armed host on the side of the 
Order of Light against the demons of darkness, descended 
from heaven and again became spirits dwelling within the 
beings of the good order ad their tutelary genii, as they had 
been before they were summoned to battle as a host on the 
side of the Great God, This, of course s is not to say that 
henceforth they were to l» always confined to material 
bodies: according to Aryan ideas, they would continue to 
lead a double life, as a host in heaven and at the same time 
as genii attached to Unite beings on earth. But the great 
conflict was now over: henceforth only minor struggles 
remained to bo waged. 

If this explanation of the word gdrbka is right, it will 
throw some further light on the ritual of Sat* Br . W- v, 16, 
in which the embryo* gdrbha, is offered to the Maruts. ^ot 
only were they itUer alia spirits of generation, but they were 
also called tjdrbhas, in the sense of s “ The Little Folk Within * 
nh A bo bad a double claim to have the garbhu of the victim 
u their share of the offering. Other gods—Agm, \ W Q > 
ftiid Soma—were also styled gdrbhxs, but they were not 
deities of generation, and so there was no question of offering 
the embryo to them. 

We may further observe that one passage at any rate 
represents the Maruts as Punisas. This b -Br. Up, 11. i. 6, 
where the Puru^a of Wind b identified with Indra \ aiku^tha 
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and tiie " wiconquered army ”, obviously the Hariits. This 
indicates that in Tpanjsadio times the Maruts, in compnnv 
with their leader Indra, were regarded, at least by many 
people, as constituting collectively the tutelary spirit, the 
Punisa or Fmvosi, of wind. As the wind was the depart¬ 
ment of nature in which their activity had most strongly 
impressed popular imagination, their other aspects were 
ad hoc ignored* 1 

The ancient tutelary genii of nature and man in general, 
it would thus seem, were denoted by the word P&niga, and 
in certain aspects were styled Mar tits. In ordinary men's 
thought Punisns and Marut® coma to Ik; regarded as more 
or less distinct. Finally, popular religion ceased to concern 
itself with Marti ts and Purusa? of the definitely characterised 
types which we have noticed, and ultimately reduced all 
the highly coloured divisions of Genii to the rather drab 
uniformity of the modem daxitSt, 

1 We may further connect the Purusaa wLrh the VifaLhilyan, who 
according to legend were a troop oi pious aagra no bigger than a thumb, 
*!>ni *T Brahman'll mind-bom son Kraru, who quarrelled with Inrlra, 
and are UiiaDL-Latod with the Son. (Jbarpcntjer (^"pirrftrurrfr, pp. ITT ff_ 
and 3S2 fi-J suggests that they were nriginflUy " Sncknweeen " dwelling 
in the ann, [ would go further. These Tom-Thumb mints, 1 Wlievp’ 
have grown in popular fancy out of the nJd Turu$aa or tutelary gods who 
™ide in the hearts of men and on death pass into tlic nun. where there 
in a tireat Pitre** (of. above, p. 743). It La perhaps noteworthy that, jn 
the AfrJiJri Up., II. 3 fi,, the Vilakhilyai are introduced m Hiking Kmtu 
to teach them the nature of the soul, the Pdri| ( a-Atmdn, specialty a a 
manifested in the vital breaths. prose*!. which wo saw were often identified 
With the Marotn, and their conversation is reported by another sage to 
King ( Rfhadmtha, who is entitled llarul. Even the quarrel between them 
and Indra may be an echo of lie Vedic legend mentioned above (n 7S7) 
In a mnoh.diatwted form this story seem., to hare preserved some of‘the 
features of Ml ancient tliAdm of thumtiling genii with power to bless and 
scathe, and with some of the traits of the Vevlic Mariite ami the iWmdiu 

Piintijju. 


The Decorative Art of the Aborigines of the 
Malay Peninsula 

Bir F. PAUL SCUEBE&TA. &V.D. 

(Translated bt C. 0. ELAGHEX) 

(PLATES X-Xni) 

HE decorative art of the aborigines of the Malay Peninsula 
has already been described in gome detail by various 
writers. The beat known and most important of these 
contributions to our knowledge of the subject are those of 
A. Grunwedel in the Eeitxc.hr iff fur Ethnologi$ t Rd. xxvi p 
p. 141 (under tbs- title 11 Die ZauberimSHter der Orang-Utan '*) 
and Rd. xxv, p, 71. In Bd. xxxi, p. IS7,of the *atue periodical 
Th. Preuss enlarged on the same theme. W. W Skeat also 
devoted many pages in vol, i of his Pagan Race# of the Malay 
Pm insula to this subject, and J. II. N. Evans has recently 
Expressed his views on it in the Journal of the Federated Mu lay 
State# Museum# t voL xit, part. L 
The matter had been invested with so much importance 
because Vaughan Steven s f a pioneer field worker among the 
aborigines* had evolved a ++ flower theory ** 9 which attributed 
ti deep significance to their decorative patterns. According 
to that theory the decorations on bamboo combs, blowpipes* 
and quivers are all divisible into individual designs and 
patterns, each of which has its special meaning and magic 
potency. But although Vaughan Stevens" writings on this 
subject* containing as they do a Large number of the Semang 
names of these patterns, confirm the fact that he carried out 
his research in close contact with these tribes, his ;i Bower 
theory rr is entirely baseless-. Of that there can now be no 
doubt whatever. As frequent references w T ili have to be 
made to Vaughan Stevens in this article, it will be convenient 
to begin w ith a few remarks about the tribes among whom 
he carried out his investigations. 

Even after a superficial examination of his notes, which 
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are preserved in the Berlin Museum. I was able to determine 
certain points. 

In the first place, he invariably distinguishes sharply 
between the Pnugan {or P as he calls them, Pangghan) and the 
Semang. It has always been supposed that by the name 
Fang&n lie meant the Penning tribes of the states of K elan tan 
and Pahang, That, however, is not the rase. YWit big on 
the 20th September, ] 893, Stevens gives a but of wild tribes 
including inter aim *' (3) the wild Fangghan, i.e. the S&mnng 
of Liu Sehmin mentioned in the JR AS ' (Straits Branch, 
No. 5) P “ (4) the Pangghan of the West or Semang together 
with wwkm BlandaflSj and (5) the Tummoor/’ 

The wild Pangin, of whom Stevens constantly speaks us 
being the genuine Scmang, are the ref cm 1 the Negritos of Ulu 
Selama, whom 1 got to know by their tribal names, Kent* 
Bogu and Kentdu, The fact, is of importance, because the 
object?; which Stevens collected and whose decorative system 
he described, actually belong to these trilies, as a comparison 
of his collect km with mine, and also filenames of the individual 
decorative patterns, conclusively prove. Evans, after only 
seeing illustrations of the objects collected by Stevens, and 
com paring them with Iiis own collection, arrived at the same 
conclusion. 

In another place Stevens also calls these ^ wild Scmang ! 
or “ Fangghan ,s by the name of “meneek" (ie. meni\ 
Xi man M ) t which word is in fact used only by the Kenta-Kcnsiu 
group. 

What then does he mean by the western or tame Seniang, 
whom he associates w ith the “western B!anda&a ” ? In my 
opinion this refers to the Sabubm Scmang tribes living near 
Bafcu Gujah and perhaps also near Kuala Kangsar, which 
have now been absorbed by the Sakai and speak a Sakai 
language. Stevens still found Seimuig at Sapali, “ Hurtcen 
miles above Telok Anson 11 I 

Occtflionally he speaks of the Tummeor, whom it would 
now bo better to cad Temer or Temiar. Tunieor is a name 
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used by the Chinese to denote the Sakai. While the real 
Toner or TemLar live ia Ketautan territory on the Friaa and 
Beteh rivers, which arc feeders of the headwater? of the 
Nenggiri, Vaughan Steven?' T nmin ctir dwell on the border 
between Perttk and Pahang, They arc the Boroai of Uln 
Pahang, along tho mountains from Batang Padang towards 
Slim. He also styles them the " wild Sakai? ' ; “ these are 
the very Tununeor I am now among, be writes, after 
narrating an attack made by them on some Chinese who 
were on the way from Tapali to Silansing (portfolio 13). 

He also indicate? the geographical position of the Tern be’ 
fairly conectir, though it appears that he 'lid not visit them. 

“ As" to Clifford’s Tembe, they are a settlement of Blandara 
of the Sinnoi settled on the river of that mime [Elondass 
river) one of the small feeders going north-east into the 
Pahang river from the most northern edge of the old Sinnoi 
territory” (letter of 3rd September, 189J). 

1 found the Tembe* on the Tanum river; they are Remai, 
and also call themselves Tcmbe’. The name Sinnoi is to be 
interpreted as meaning Sakai; the word Jen o£ in the Sakai 
hmgiittge means man . 

Having premised thus much,, we can approach the real 
problem. According to my experience, the decoration on 
object* of general utility is by no means uniform in extent 
among all the aboriginal tribes, but occur* m wome stage of 
development among all of them, though most fceblv among 
the Jakucln, These latter ate entirely unacquainted with 
bamboo combs ; while bamboo blowpipes, so far as they occur 
among them at all, and quivers are only hL ightly and feebly 
decorated, the most ornate being those of the western Jatudn, 
the Mantra, 

Among the Sakai* the Semai use bamboo combs ot a type 
peculiar to themselves, I found these in great numbers in the 
eastern region of Pahang territory, but did not flee any in the 
Batang Padang region T though they have been recorded 
there by earlier Investigators. The Fle-TeEmr* with the 
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exception of the group In the neighbourhood of Ipoh (Kinta) s 
are entirely unacquainted with combs, but their blowpipes 
and quivers are decorated. 

The Bemaiig T however, much .surpass the above-mentioned 
Sakai aud Jakudn Lu the decoration ol the things they use. 
There are only certain groups of them that are unacquainted 
with decoration, namely the Mus in Siamese territory, and 
the Baiet, who only know- the rudiments of the art. The 
Menri to the eastward have also not developed it to anything 
like the same extent as the Jahai, Kenta-Kensiu, and Stibub*^ 
among whom it would be difficult to decide which tribe held 
pride of place. Without a doubt we must maintain that 
the Seinang at the present time possess the most developed 
decorative art of all the aborigines of the Malay Peninsula ; 
and yet it is very probable that they borrowed the art from 
their neighboura the Sakai, 

It seems to be impossible to assert anything certain about the 
origin and development ol this decorative art; it was probably 
brought into the Peninsula by some one race, and that might 
well be the Sakai, who really brought with them the blowpipe 
and quiver, w hich were subsequently adopted by the Semang 

This cannot be asserted a priori at the comb r though there 
is one circumstance suggesting the inference that it too wa.* 
derived from the Sakai, The following considerations point 
to that conclusion, 

In the first place, there are in the Peninsula hairpins made 
of bamboo (Fig. la). I found them only among the Sakai. 
The Sakai likewise have combs that are made by lashing 
thin rods or pins together with black 3ibre r so that their 
bottom ends diverge while the top is so arranged that only 
two horn like ends project (Fig, It}, 

This type of comb con therefore be regarded as a mere 
combination of a number of thin hairpins made into a comb, 
loiter on these hairpin combs were replaced by bamboo combs 
made ol a halved or quartered bamboo with the teeth cut 
out of it. Xow it is a striking fact that in this type of bamboo 
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oomb, which is most closely related to the hale pin comb, 
horn -like projections are carved at the top and a decorative 
pattern is engraved on the lace of the comb (Fig. *2). The 
carved projections are nothing but ft survival of the horn¬ 
like ends of the hairpin comb r and the line ornamentation 
is an imitation of the fibres ’which held the hairpin comb 
together. This becomes quite evident when one examines, 
for instance, the decorative designs of the Sakai of Serau, 

A further step in development was to turn this linear 
ornamentation more and more into conventionalized 
geometrical patterns to which meanings were then attributed* 
The projections at the top often disappear, and then we have 
the usual Soman g' comb, consisting only of teeth and face* 
the latter being plentifully and often quite tastefully orna¬ 
mented. These considerations tend to show that the Somang 
comb is the final stage of a process of development which 
began with the hairpin, or hairpin comb t of the Sakai ; and 
accordingly the Sfniang comb would also be of Sakai origin. 
If, however, the blowpipe, quiver, and comb arc of foreign 
extraction, the decoration with which they are covered must 
certainly be ho too* 

On this occasion I will confine myself to a more detailed 
consideration of the Semang combs. As already mentioned, 
the bamboo comb is not known everywhere, the Mos in the 
region between Fata lung and Trang are certainly not 
acquainted with it, and did not know what to do with it 
when I showed them one. The comb is called k?n ai t a name 
that may have been derived by means of the inhx in from 
the word kaL The expression km hunya 4 means to engrave 
decoration* (literally * + flowers Hi ), to decorate, so that kai 
must signify something like to make, to engrave, to draw, 
or perhaps also to shape. Accordingly keriai would mean 
that which is prepared or engraved. Vaughan Stevens was 
acquainted with the word (he writes lenijc = drawing, 
representation}, and he calls the comb simply a word 

1 never heard. 
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The comb consists of two parts, the teeth called mfd or 
mud (literally, eyes) and the trag, which means forehead and 
denotes the solid surface of the comb above the teeth, where 
the decorations are eugraved. 

I never cable across the word panxr 7 of which Steven a makes 
art much. "Rut the Jahai call the lilies endowing the patterns 
by the name tn-r, which may well be connected with ^nrfr. 
Ttpi, on the other hand, is n Malay word meaning edge or 
rim, and mns is a Kenta word meaning end t tip (Malay 
hujojuf). The determination of the meaning of these words 
seems necessary because Stevens makes so much use of them 
in the discussion of bis flower theory. It may be t as W. W, 
Bkcat says, that Stevens was misled by the expression kai 
bttnga. to engrave flowers, which he took in its literal sense, 
whereas in this case bunyti in fact means patterns, The Semniig 
call everything that is decorated or ornamented 11 adorned 
with bufiga f \ If we suppose that Stevens in fact thought 
the decorative designs were intended to represent a flower 
or flowers* it is comprehensible that he regarded the three 
terms tipi, patrir (?) and mm as being three parts of a flower, 
o.g. max as the calyx, pawir (?) as the petals s and tipi as the 
stamen and pistils, Thi^ is only a surmise ; hut there is no 
doubt whatever that Stevens grossly deceived himself b 
thin king that the decorative ornament represented the j tarts 
of a flower. It is true that flowers do occasionally occur as 
decorative designs on combs, but that is not alwavs 
the case, 

The other names of individual decorative designs, as given 
by Steven B, must also be accepted with much caution. It 
may safely lie said that in most cases his interpretation of them 
is wrong. Thus he is obsessed by tine idea that the middle 
panel on a comb is a disease ornament, that is to say a 
prophylactic against some Specific illness. That is certainly 
not the case, as the very meaning of the names goes to show, 
Evans has already ratified the interpretation of some of 
these names in the above cited journal. 
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Many ol the names ol the decorative patterns, whether on 
combs, blowpipes, or quivers, an: derived from the Ceuoi 
language, the sacred language of the Bfimang, and are there¬ 
fore nil the harder to explain as this differs from the common 
colloquial. With the help of the Kent a L have been able to 
elucidate the meaning ol some ol these words, as rendered 
by Stevens in his complicated transcription t blit the greater 
part tv mains unexplained. 

What then can be definitely asserted at present about 
Vaughan Stevens* deductions, his dower theory + and the 
Semang decorative patterns ? 

(1) The theory was invented by him r probably in consequence 
of his being misled by t he term bungn, which means <+ flower " 
and also 11 decorative design s \ 

(2) His collection of combs is altogether of inferior quality; 
if not indeed actually misleading. Erven a casual glance 
reveals to the expert that the combs were made to order* and 
are nut combs that, had been used by the Semang. If that is 
so, and after seeing the Berlin collection I Lave no doubt 
about it, it may well account for Stevens having obtained Ut 
his order combs of so many different patterns. It looks as 
if the makers had endeavoured to meet- liis wishes in the 
matter. 1 bought up all the available combs in pretty well 
all the settlements I visited, and am therefore in a position 
to assert that the patterns do not vary as much as Stevens 
would have us believe. His statement that the Semang women 
often wear eight* and at. times even sixteen combs, together 
m their hair* is also certainly a mistake, and it seems as if 
he had been intentionally misled on that point by the Semang 
makers of his combs, perhaps with the object of inducing him 
to buy more of them. In actual fact ft woman seldom ha a 
more than one comb, and I often met women who had none 
at all. 

(3) His assertion that the combs are worn as prophylactics 
against various diseases is only true in part. On that matter, 
I was able to ascertain the following facts:— 
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(a) The combs are in the first place ornament* and are 
worn only by women. They are fond of filing fragrant herbs 
and flowers between the teeth of the combs and sticking 
them into their hair. According to the Jahai, the combs 
serve merely as ornaments : that is also their chief purpose 
among the Kenfcct-KVrism, and for that reason they arc worn 
when there is singing or dancing. 

[£*) Furl her, the Kenta-Kensni women wear them at the 
time of childbirth 3 and the comb has to remain in their hair 
for seven days after the birth. There is no doubt that in this 
case it ie meant to serve a magical purpose. The comb is ti 
protection against epilepsy in children, and against all sorts 
of evil spirits {hantu). (It may be noted that the Semang 
who have not been under foreign influence have no natural 
fear ol evil spirits.) Com ha are also put on when there is a 
great storm. 

On the other hand, combs must not be worn 

(а) during a thunderstorm, when no sort of ornament may 
be worn for fear of the wrath of the god Karci + and 

(б) for seven days after the death of a member of the camp 
or settlement. 

The decoration of the comb seems to be left entirely to 
the taste and fancy of the person who makes it ; at least 
[ hat is the conclusion one is forced to arrive at after comparing 
them with one another, ft is true that one of my Kenta 
authorities assured me that it was not so, but that while in 
the large middle panel of the comb any decorative design 
could he introduced, or it might even be left blank, yet above 
and below there were always three similar patterns* viz .— 

1. boh padei (nee grain). 

2. Hus at [monkeys 7 teeth). 

S. Wlo ‘patig'n. 

This last !■? said to bo a prophylactic against the prevailing 
wind. It in li: it be mentioned that Stevens always msiffced 
that the germs of disease were deemed to be carried by the 
winds, against which germs certain special comb patterns 
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were prophylactic. This seems to be in harmony with the 
fact that the bEto ptiig'n looks like a sort of fence or stockade, 
such ns I have seen among the Sakai, who thus barricade 
paths in order fo block the way of the spirits of disease coming 
from one settlement to another. 

But an examination of the Kenta combs shows that these 
three patterns are by no means always present, so that 
practice and theory do not seem to agree, 

A few of these comb patterns must now he presented in 
detail: — 

Fig, 3 is a Kcnta-Bogn comb from the Kupang River; 
between its teeth was stack a bundle of fragrant herbs, called 

The first pattern is called nudah rmnnu, the second huh 
(or teJpo) man&fn, the third is nus ai fmonkeyu teeth b and 
then comes boh tnanAg'n again. In the middle panel is the 
design called MU ijawil (yawil leaves), and underneath this 
are three patterns which are not quite similar to the ones 
above ( and rather lead to the presumption that want of 
apace caused the one next to the gaicil to he on a much 
reduced scale. 

Fig. 4, The uppermost pattern is again sudah intimitt 
(Millay pelEpah buku hiblm), but attention must be drawn to 
the fact that it differs completely from the sudah ma nau 
of Fig. 3 t although the two combs came from the same 
settlement and the |>atteni was in both cases called sudah 
tmmu by the flame informant. The second pattern is boh 
padei, rice grain, then again comes il us ai. In the middle 
is ipuvtL and imder it come wu m and huh padei. The 
long lines are called 

Fig, 5 is similar, but with a difference. The first pattern 
is embeff (Malay humoh bertum), elsewhere always 

styled sudah mamiu. Beneath it are boh padei and iius ai T 
In the middle is buiiga timun t cucumber tiowcr T and under 
this again come il us m and huh ptidi'i. 

Fig. f*3s a Kensiu comb, differing in shape from the foregoing 
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inasmuch as it has horn -like projections on the top engraved 
with the bunga timnn pattern. It b to he noted that in this 
and similar combs the m* (i r c. the surface above the teeth) 
b decidedly narrower. The uppermost pattern is sudah 
mmuiti t underneath it. is beta m^nhfpn (Malay kulit buah 
chempidak, skin of the Artocarpus Maingayi fruit), then 
follows ilitf ai T and dually svdah tmnau again. 

Another Ken si u comb, not figured here, has the following 
jmttems : (I) mdeth manna ; (2) boh padei ; (3) e&fn •mnnog'n ; 
(4) t€nuag T scarf ; (5) hmga timtin; (0) lines and Inter¬ 

mediate strokes, known ay ktbgn (agan T or flu lagan. 

Another Kent a vamh has only the patterns called bmga 
taring {Malay bayas, Gncospemiu horrid*} and attm fad'd 
[Malay tulan duhanan). A Jahui comb from the settlement 
at T udoh has the following patterns : (1) jerg'n ikan, fish 
Hones; (2) huh eitre^n, leaf of the enr^n-tr mi (3) sumit/n 
Tampan * teeth of the rampau monkey ; (4) (in the middle) 
bunya rmjfi T which resembles bunga tumin; (5) tin&itfn 

tabwfn, teeth of the lotong monkey and (0) kali enwg'n, 

Fig. 7 represents a Jahni comb from Bersiak. The pattern 
in the middle, representing some sort of leaves, m a new one, 
but those above and below it are the already mentioned 
boh padet and nm ui. 

Fig 8 resembles the preceding so closely that one is inclined 
to e oppose that it was carved by the same hand, It came 
from the samr settlement. In the middle it has the bunga 
timun pattern. 

Figs, 9 and 10, on the other hand, arc of unusual types. 
Fig. 9 in particular has peculiar patterns, the names of w hich 
t unfortunately failed to record. It came from Ijok, and is 
therefore a Babnb'n comb. 

The comb patterns which have been briefly described here 
dhow nu trace of any complicated Senmng system of magic 
picture-writing. The mutter is really quite a simple one. It 
has already been said that the patterns sometimes have a 
magical character* and it must he admitted that identical 
or similar patterns usually have the same name. But they 
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do not- constitute a system of picture writ Log; they lire 
merely pictures. That* however, is just the pomI. where 
error has crept in. We may say that many patterns, which 
might be interpreted ad ideograms, ure lucking in the 
determinative element wh Ich would have rendered them 
unambiguous. Every Scmang knows that u particular 
design represents monkeys' ltelh t but only the man who 
made the pattern could tell us what specie# of monkey was 
meant. It is the same thing with other patterns, and in 
actual fact I found that similar patterns were called by various 
names by various persons. There cun, therefore, he no 
question of any system of picture-writing, nor i# any *uch 
thin g intended. 

According to Vaughan Stevens the patterns are meant to 
represent diseases nr remedies for specific diseases. That 
statement is inaccurate. The explanation is probably as 
follows:—The BemaiLgareacquamted with all sorts of remedies 
for many diseases, sue la remedies being derived from herb;*, 
trees, and flowers. What could Iwt more natural than that 
the artist in the jungle should represent these same kinds of 
herding Whs* flowers, and bark in his patterns, especially 
on combs, which are worn by women, who are also the principal 
collectors of these herb# and flower#, t As already observed, 
the purpose of the patterns being primarily dceorativu, it 
was natural to select for that purpose the most highly prized 
plants. Vaughan Stevens 7 mistake was also a natural one, 
for if he inquired what this bunga tmtheg, for example, was 
for, the ftemnng of course replied, for such and such a disease, 
not meaning thereby that the pattern (bunga) engraved on 
the comb, but lbe real e^nbry flower, was the remedy. It 
may, however, be admitted as a possibility that among 
certain individuals, perhaps even among certain communities, 
the idea may have grown up that the mere pattern of a plant 
might serve as a prophylactic 1 or remedy against disease, 
but I found no evidence of such a belief, though the possibility 
of such an association of ideas is obvious. Moreover, one 
cannot quite see why the Stoning should protect themsel ves 
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by means of prophylactic patterns ol plants when, the plants 
thamiKifrBfi were available, as was in fact the case. 

The Kent a have the following legend about the origin of 
the decorative patterns. They gay that their ancestor Ta 
PSago taught the men how to make patterns on blowpipes 
and quivers* while his wife instructed the women how the 
combs should be decorated. But* in my view, tills legend 
tells ns nothing about the real origin of the decorations. 

In this connection it may be of interest to note that the 
Negritos of the Philippines a ]ho use combs, William Ailund 
Rear! C Negritos of Zumfcides " a Ethnological Survey Public#- 
thrum, voL ii K part 1, Manila, 1904) figures several such combs 
on his plate $XXVi and writes about them us follows ;— 
Hair ornaments are not generally worn, but nearly every 
Negrito, male anti female, especially in Southern Zambaks 
and Bataan, pusseases one or more of the so-called combs of 
bamboo. A single style prevails over the entire Negrito 
territory, differing only in minor details. A section of bamboo 
or mountain cane, varying in length from 5 to 10 inches* is 
split in thirds or quarters and one of these pieces forms 
the body of the comb. Teeth are cut at one end and the 
back ia ornamented according to the taste of the maker by a 
rude curving. This carving consists simply of a series of 
lines or cuts, following some regular design into which dirt 
is rubbed to make it black. The combs may be further 
decorated with bright-colored bird feathers fastened with 
beeswax or gum to the concave side of the end which has 
no teeth. The feathers mav ba notched saw-tooth fashion, 
jind have string tassels fastened to the E L uds, In lieu of 
feathers, horsehair and a kind of moss or other plant fibre 
are often used. The most elaborate deco rations were noticed 
only in the North, while the combs of the Skmth have either 
no ornamentation ur have h lin p] y the hair or mo as. These 
combs, which the Negrito? calf + hook-lav *, arc made and 
worn by both men and women, either with the tasseled and 
feathered cuds directly in front or directly behind ,s (p. IS)- 






Fragments of Two Assyrian Prayers 

By CECIL J, MUL10-WEJR 

i 


RGFESSGE LANCS DUX informs me that the prayer 



(K. ^407) which he edited in ZA lift, 209 fT. Js continued 
and completed by IV H. 21* r, co!, ii, nf which the first twelve 
lines el re a duplicate of K. 2407, rev. 2-13. The context of 
the prayer is, accordingly s a long ritual used in connection 
with the building of a house. Fur a full discussion of the magic 
images mentioned in this ritual see Woolley, tL Babylonian 
Prophylactic Figures/- in JRAS. 1926, 1389 ff, 5 whore a 
tranalation of several similar ritual fragments is given by 
Sidney Smith. 

In the edition of the Rawlins™ text which follows, the 
restorations in italics are from K. 2497 ■ those inToman type 
are conjectural ; Sumerian words also are rendered in roman 
letters. For many of the interpretations* restomthms, and 
notes I am indebted to Professor Langdon, and Mr. r_ J. 
Gadd has very kindly collated for me a few of the signs, 
confirming in every case the excellency of the copy. 


I V R. 21* c T col ii 


] !), Restore from K. 2407, rev. 2 flf., ns in ZA. 38, 21U ff_ 
10. 1 [i-flej-luf-ru-fca bltati bTr,da nig-kalag-ga* M rigiw- 
[ii/ gubtu] 5 

Into the houses shall enter the copper bell (l), whose 
sound is awesome; 

11, iJu Ramtmna Ml 6ir(?) l -ki u&d-ai-ga-ma di- 


i[u] 


Eainmauu, lord of lightning, who removes (it), slndl 
roar over it; 

12. [fwinimjci lim-nn M di s hitiati-ni- t ifia££tf-u H 

All evil whatsoever that is upt?n this house— 
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13. [ma feri-bjit pTm Ningii-zi-da m-hi-ip-iu 7 lihtn[li]c] * 

At the comm and of Ningishidda, who overthrown it, 
may it perish; 

11. . -ha *-/bf ina di 5 ht(t ki&t m (^riu.-si i? tp-tej j 

. . upon this house, supporting-wall And yard, 
commit it 

15. fT>ta Nin-gtit-zida gazali ir&i-iim tu pus-hm 

unto NiTigisihzidii, throne bearer of the wide earth 10 \ 

IG, ilQaoJi u ka-mu4u ffi-ifiij-su 

May the bound gods take it ; 

17. £ru rd-dii-giil 11 /^-fiu^ixi-[5u baba(?) li-tjaf?) 

May Xsxlu the great watchman, bolt ihe door before it ; 

IS. A*j£-i[iJ-i£ har gubli [Lna pbau UJ-tj-riz Ja 

Destroy (it); may a gag stay in its mouth; 

19. la i-t[a-r]a h j-jffr-frii km ana bit■ ] u rnM-ju 

May it not return, not encroach upon the house and 
its people ; 

2£>. Sivl't kmuwtu [ana r|Ji biti lu ka-ia-un 

May the protecting genius and the guardian spirit he 
continually on the house* 

21. imi jb'-bp-ti-fea sir-ti sa la rtttftkks}-ru ayvm-faj ki-mm 
M la enti-u 

By thine 14 august command that alters not P thy 
steadfast favour that does not- change. 


22. Kflia ofi-mini aiui pan [$fllam liu Lugahgir-ra ski ins 

re& I]gan iwi* mmn-nu 15 

Thus shall he recite before the image of LugaJgirni 
which is fashioned upon the top of the wall; 

23, am pan stdam (1) 111 [ Ul1 Enkuin 17 j ki-a^nm %man-nu 

before the image ( t) of Enkum he shall recite as follows : 


24 . cn ***** Enkniii 1H [mug dh-fcugj-ga ub-ba al-gab-ba lfr 

1 Thifl Bun = 5-407, rev. U. “JSeniilic apparently ; 

cf. VT- Ifth 34- ®S— 7 * ™ It niay in* *rd tfafltjij. Il ts a copper 

instrument used in rituals; probubly u bell. or pedupfl a dram. Cf. Lang don , 
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25. ^ ifnl-m-n f$]i-ru jui-fum [el-U-tu £i ina tu]-wA-jh' iz-*n-- 
os-su 

0 Eiikum, far-famed. one of the holy chamber, who 
stands without. 


11 

K. 8601 (= Craig, ReligiiRtf Texts 3 i p 21} ifl a variant of 
Ebding 3 KAR. 39 ( lines I -17 of the to verse. By the courtesy 
of the British Museum authorities, I am able to give a fre^b 
copy, which differs in seme respects from that of Craig. In 
the edition which follows, the Ash nr text, being the more 
complete, has been taken as the ground-text, but the prayers 
which precede and come after it arc in their present condition 
too fragmentary to be worth editing here. The restoration* 
in roman type are purely conjectural; all the others are 
from K. 8601. 

P/Ji'a, ’C, 332 nnd 3&W, It ; si so pij g-LaIa$*$n Hr ad if, Th-nraam.nn uigin , 
' rr<J ■* ttU k 312. a CF. CT. Itt r 2i r 27, * Ho must mndj rcenl. The 
MTfl» h&B written RC& * Tkr itiwjzram is &U* ■ Him coda K. 2407, 

T For wfripifu ; cL Ebsftng, Qu*lkn< i h SH. 22, jpn ki-bit-ka-ma, * Restore 
rather than the adverb iy-Jw-j/?*], 1 -Aa is the emE of tfOmc 
TLolLtu or ot ii Torh in the Imperative. 10 Le. of the vnddrwurLtl. 11 Restore 
r *[dlf^IiV. For the J| bound gods ", Pnfo&feuf Lunizdon compares 
kin Mag* KAIL 3tf* 3o K h-ga-lu* ivy (said of ilfixi idndhj 
" (god and gmSdcgg} ordered jour^ptim* J \ CL Lungdon, Epic of Creation, 
l4o, n. ]2 ; CT . 17, 37, I, where they rise from hell (bote = the dead T) - 
t T. lo h 44, 14, bound pncLn ia the patilomimo of the Epic of Creation 
am- Zu and Aaakku* see Lnngitofl, Ibid., 30, n. % &ee also Lacgilon, OECT, 
ti, *4, ri. 2, below. * : hn-rfri - rj/u, and gat = mfriJ, but we should pro be. bly 
tetwi li-pdiigoZ^H, since yof = r®?t# bn? U^unlly n phonetic complement. 
,Thera was evidently a hum-word nidugallu, eL VT, IB, I3 r 4B-30* nnd 
Rinding, 227, ili, 10 (n close parallel to om line)* when.' 1 the construct 

State occurs, nidupllli irfi-Um. 11 Untt-rtiim Cl, MaklA, U 54 ■ KAR* 
* I (1, na<i i2 i«£* pi AorpH^j, to pEuce a hit in the mouth, 14 Lfe Lu i gtiJ l iprra‘V. 
^1 hat tilt Appeal tor plLriilciiCEon of the hotfrK? is to Lnpalirirra ia proved 
l J f ^ t -I^t 2.10* 14. ia Ite-iLorcd trom iv. R. 2lo* 2S ami 30; cf- also 
Zimmern, Mkualiaf^ No. 53* lines tO and 14, J4 Doubtful. The ideogram 
FAR Appears here Ui Bland for ».jfyur, d. iv. [f 21 e, 3D, -where the usual 
A - fiCcnRi IT Restored from boo 24. 11 i >n KnLum or kimq, ^ AJfiL* 
1 ^4* n. lL f LangdOB + Famdb, 224 r 29. » RKlored from ZEmnwnu 
MitmUnfv No. 53* 15. 

Jitaa. orroflEft 1®2G, 
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KAft. 39. Reverse. 


[*1 . m (7) . .] 1 

[*2 . . . a {*)] 1 

[•3 . . 1 

1, , . . a& . im no-[rfei-Ati] 

. , , , , in the slime I am cast ; 

2. " . . . di-hu ‘•-(a s tiim *-tal-la-an-*yi reii-[ia Jo-ufe-K ] 7 

. . . with tears thou hast filled me; exalt thou my 
head I 8 


• MCI. 0b.tT3e-. I kStTli, 

/mT **rrTET 

M im <M 

m i<mit jfe Hf tpf 
pm. £F M stTTfc i^RMH 
fcMf >*@Ti5» »+f tw- 
KSfr g PTTT^ 

VW v^TT M V 





IS 



fe 1ST Tf 

w- T— I 
J0 M*- 


3* [a5ar ta-pa]l (^)-^ri 10 obmIu ill 11 i^/wf ina i\i-i£ 
en^k[a] 

When? thou regnrdest, the man recover tub/ 11 by the 
lifting up of thine eyes. 

\. [mu-up-pa]! 13 ki-ni& tiap-U-m-iii 11 pj^-[§i] 15 

Thou art one who regardeth; faithfully regard me, 
even me ! l * 

5. [tib-bi dm 17 a£ri -£u lfl li -fu-r[a (?)] 

May the heart, of my god return to its place ! 


£ i £ 
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8. [aiptu II]-i effu 14 iur-tu-il Jhm-£u m amBi ti- 

Incantation: O my god, holy, magnified one, bes tower 
cjf life, I lilt tip the torch.; 

7, [as-ktir]-Ara ill tnakar-ia az-ziz ti-e-ka li t ad-ytiZ-[ka ak- 

mb] 13 

l have turned unto thee, 0 my god ; before thee I 
have taken my stand; I have sought thee, Q my 
god; in front of thee I have bowed down. 

8. 'itn-m-ni-ia pu tur fl-tfi-ja] 

Accept my supplication; undo my h&n ; 

0 ( [kildlo^*-?Vp pur&nr Sir-ti him-ni-jp !i-[aiih] (= K. 5601, 
Rev. 2). 

Loosen my disgrace, the guilt of my wickedness; 
remove 

It). [ma-m]-w54i dup-pir mur^l 3 * an-tic idu-ti hi 
uk (?)-taI-lfl (!}]* 

My disease; drive away my sickness ; a ski 1 know 
(or) know not I have committed ; 

If, [ana arj-m ai£-jd abiabi-jQ ar-fti mnmi-jd umim-ja] 

On account of a sin of my father (or] my grandfather, 
a sin of my mother (or) my grandmother, 

12. [ana arj-iri ahi tabe-t - a ahati mbi-tu attit ar-m AimJ[wVi] 

On account of a sin of an elder brother (or) an elder 
sister, on account of a sin of my family, 

13. [- fl ftirojh-jd a saldii4d &j (?) ^ KI i-sd>-6a-j[i] 

Of my kinsfolk (or) of my clan 
11. Hi u i&lari** L^ni-ku-ni jp-la-Si] 

The wrath of god and goddess have pressed upon jne. 
15. [a-njin-fnr a-hd-ht $almani~su-nu im ma-har iiu-ti-ku-nH 

Tabi-[ttj 

Now, I bum their images in front of your great 
divinity. 

l&P [urn mi (?)■ pu-iu*ra-a-ma du-n-U-ku-nu lud-htl 

Dissolve yc the eur5c T and I will verily sing your 
praises. 
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17. . . pttf-Ta m 

Dissolve m y ban ; provide for me pence, 

1 Restored Irum the Variant, 1 Var, lira probably = 

[ruiwmjrip or possibly [m 1\- fja. 1 Vkr. insert!* w line : . + . [ti¬ 
ll irf"] nap-ti - nfi -Jri ^r. * So the ¥*r. r*^ds. 1 Var. 4i. 1 Vat. tuUM* 

1 CL Rbdliig. Qur/feir, I h 9, m . fl F <041 rvif-fu ; Ibid., 4 F 3l n ™4 mI 

(Predicative T.}r££e-ba ; Kjhi* + J/ajif, 2 F 16, fa-b-d (vat, ri-Jw-fl-tin- 

Professor Loogdon calls my attention to the fact that m tkU lost pfOAoae 
LAL = £n^u ” high ° ; cf. alto King. 4 r 0, LAf^iQ,, with iU 

duplicate, Zimmera* jZil. £f6, in* 47* «4 )h4b ; the ideogram OCflura abio 
in King, Itaffif' 4* I. 11, and J. Ii! ? £ak il-ii jwar-od - [in]. 1 Lit. 

** Ji«id» *\ 9 Var. inserts a line : K-»i4 

as-ni F bn* omits the latter half nf lino 3. 10 Yar. [ii^jKlMb]-atlWk 11 Viir- 
it *. 11 |jt, lfc livsth J ‘. 13 $Q read, rattier than [Rop4u-u]j-.K*-ri-ta; 

of. King, 2. 37* iloJ 21. 17. The lirst sign in U- 3 n.mi I is surely 

A14_£>. 11 Vat, -sa-au. sti. 11 Var. omite ■ a-a-£L 1B Yaf. tepwfes 

1L 3 and 4. lt VflJ. 4-W4*. s " Var. <W-W-#fc, 11 For resin rati oil. cf. Craig, 
AT. i T 13 t It. w Var, Insert* e line : , . [da i] rJ in-ni*-«.K-6 ki- [til-in]. 

« Of. tills Hns and L 15 below with EbelinR, i, 3 Ip k 1L 17 and 20, 

and Mwjlil, 1 + 1041*. 31 Of, |v. R. CM, rev. 15h 35 Var, umits from aiiiA 
to mitTAt and has Instead i» btauk llnr. ** V^r- to n [i (I)-fal- 

Jd{T)l Of. I. IV oi this teat, w-[$MJ]4tf. * G Var. tU W-i. 11 Vnf. inserts!?. 

* T Or or iii (?). « Var. ifi-yl iHaru^ *■ Var. omits this Line, 

M The variant fqllowa this prayer with the well-known line o[ ritual■ 
[Kt4^-4i( Ji| i Una riitsi lu i^-nri nihrvikhi lepp-ui, which wasjprobabiy 
fullo wrj by a cnlophon. 



Assyria a Prayers 

Hr MICHAEL 8IDERSKY 



rpHEBE prayers* the test and translation of wfaiuh are 
given below, are Lilt a few of those I copied some time 
ago from tablets in the British Mo mim . Owing to various 


reasons I have been unable to publish them before, 

I have revised the copies and have given full notes and 
mentioned all other sources dealing with the subject and I 
hope that my work may be of some use to those interested 
in that branch of study, 

l beg to thank Dr. R. H* Hall, Keeper of Egyptian and 
Assyrian. Antiquities, lor having given me, on behalf of the 
Trustees of the British Museum, permission to publish 
these tablets. My thanks are also due to his assistant, 

Mr. Gsdd, my friend of old Oxford days. 

Dedication of a Bed and Throne with a Miniature 
Ship to Asotb* K. 8GG4 1 

1. itu A$ur) $ar Uani ah 1, Unto A£ur king of the gods, 

iin»t la-jhi ih-i jEy-u t!u rfikrt father of the gods, the 


lofty, the creator, the great 
god. 


2. (u-ji-ru) u ' U A- 2. The mnsterer of the Igigi 


nun-tkJ-ii fa - niff- \h si-pi (?) 1 
mmi-6 


and the Anj immkl r that 
holdeth the canopy of the 
heavens, 


1 A Jug* fuur-nluiiui tablet, K. £411, published by Crnig, IfT, of 
wtiLi-h t.bo Obvein® ht destroyoul,. ha=. in Col- 1 of Ebe Reverse n copy of 
ft dedication ol th* aftnse object to A53ur by Stuwberib, whn probably 
plumltTed jt from the temple of Marduk in Iia.bylon. K. 2411 rotU ■ii\^ 
the copy of Senecherih'a dedication Ly t|a& aeribe of AsnrbunipaJ, who 
ordtrect [t t<a 1 h> erased from tbe bed, after which a dedication by Amur baJlip*! 
wa* eagTBiFed, K. 8tf64 probftbty eostftino! the original dedic&lkm ol the 
plundered relic** by Senee:bcrib. For an edition of K. £41J. see Street,, 
As&rb&nipal, ii t 2y2-303- 

1 Si or ME. The root -fidpu M to cover* overlay M &iihr> in Ai&yriaD 
4' m-jh* (var. rU'pii " his body is clothed ", l"!ikami*b Epii?, si, 

257 ; cf- [f) p Kuchler, Afeif. 30, 42, dttp ppd T J?y n- ^d T SyL C. 40 

Syn. htbbiit 4"if, SO, Iki ; oh JfbfcJir. to, tio. 
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3, 


, .) Ubhu ru-ktt ma-Ii'jfc 

( + * .) -di l -du mu4im 
Omati &xr-hu git-ma-tu 


3* * * * * . of the unsearchable 
beartp hm own counsellor, 
the solicitous, 

4. The ..... f decreer of 
fates, the illustrious, the 
perfect. 


K. S661 
Obverse 



*4ic- r*F«fp- ^**4 ttf- 

^'rr WM-f 

r ic»**rjB rw^rnf ^ *f4**f < 

^ ^ t imnmh^ & 

frt >m >m 0 ^ 

tfM*7 f£t ^ ^trNK Wt# 

rf *■—-*f ^ <js:r«fc -^ti 

►****< <« tear ►*& 4"ff- n- »**9r 

**-«*►* t 

mm** 

*ff*r ^ ^ffy ff-f#r 

n **K 


1 Uncertain. Also *&g r h OF la pa poeslbk. Rend hrniiju la pa^dm. 
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5, iW-Jaf ^ifB-fi 

tiflai sw-wf ^me 

«rpBm 

6, Mww-jfci sira/i 1 itf a-»a mali 
a-3ar e-ia-gu 

7, 4 3 §ak-na-£u ht-u&- 

pu-nM a-bu-bU 


Tk Director of all things, con¬ 
troller of the gods oi heaven 
and earth 

6. Vast might which upon the 
land, where men are disloyal 

7. and where violence exists* 
like a cyclone, is hurled* 


Reverse 



n * *n& nrw 

m= < | 

wrp&tf \m iMrFf Mm 
W »- <>P$A 

m< 

wt awr 


V 


* For Ihifl tub oi tfajot* ho CT . 2 $, 4 !>, fi* of Manfnk, Struck. Zauri. 
*7* i 

* Probably from ™tf<; on the analogy of mlt *, fiortu- CL ihc sum word 
cm ployed m tho sense of house breaker, kA. 11, 70. 
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8. it kul-lat kih-rat irbti-tim 
la mayir SAG-GAN * 77 - 
BAD * 

9. fl-ftii-fru fta-oi-jKra-fcl di-iw- 
nu u-kbt&ba- u-ma 3 

10. iiftu u man-da-lu ih-me-du 1 
§i-ru-iii-&U' (tin) 6 

11. tl-me-iam itt jia-pdr-fci-a e- 
zab-bi-Iu ditp-sik-su 

12. bil gim-ri mu-kil xir-rit 

90b E-hnr- 

BOg-htr-hir-m fl 

13- ki-if-fu faJi-bu at-ma-mt 7 

m-i-m w-pu-jm-na 

14, da-a-ip * ma-4a nam-H-ir-H 

Id a-na &akkmiakke-m-nu 

15, {hui r , . . >yti-$u mbi-te rt- 
e-mu 

16, (Sr laban (ip-)pl u te-mt-ki 
uT-nt-ijik i-hk-ktf-u un-ni- 
nu^ti 


8, and who as to all the four 
hoe tile regions the pestilence 
of death, 

9. and a cyclone of devasta¬ 
tion causes to befall them. 

10. M for them on whom he 
haa placed tribute and 
presents 

1L daily without ceasing they 
bear his service, 

12. Lord of all, that holdcth 
the rein?? of heaven and 
earth, dweller of Eharsag- 
kurkurra, 

13. The terrible abode, lar- 
ftuned building the adorned, 

1 L Him that repelieth the land 
with brilliance, who upon 
their governors 

15. in his great * * * * - taketh 
mercy, 

10. Who received quickly the 
prayer of him of humilia¬ 
tion and entreaty. 


] A litlr d| XergaJ aa god of hocks. byt h*re a genenl title ol th& peat 
god, 

1 KI-BAD m fcabru k ' gratae, hence d^iich (|j Bj r UfiMitaln, el. the 
Kl-BAD of Tuehiue a uci Ncrgai, C7\ 23, 44. R. 4 and JJ, 

1 tniiti " to capture ,r , in ^ and Aramaic. In Ambta &.t Jxl'u 11 to 

1 \ The original aa ol thLa root is 1 ‘ to rrriac, bring in 

* Etn&iui Arabia 'ttfmtda "to support ^ for ayru. 

6 n* ts omitted on the tsbtet. 

* Cf, BA, V r im, 8. 

T Arabia irdf<ra “ dirrlhiiR St* La^d&bfrger,, Z.-i. i lf K 3K4. 

9 ■uM'jm, Heblw P ( ITT Arabic dahxl*i " f^jxrf, thrust Wk ih . For ibis 
K-nsc eee Lungdon* rfi$> *, lift, 10, irt» id-ipv "mv breast ihev Lite 
repelled dp ,. * * 
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17, (ch la ma-gi-ri if) a$-tu-te 

u-iam-TQ-ru kakJce-Ht iz-tu-fe 

18, (*****«* + ♦ v-nH*i 
ri~id-a4i 


17, Who against the hostile and 
troublesome causeth his 
angry weapons to be bitter. 
tBr * * . - * * * , * * a way of 
rejoicing. 


R&vem 


1. .. v b ammal , , * 

2. (im yhHfifr 

3* (3 amM/ij ^lalsu (mi) 

ammat ina Uten animat 
Sufri nufoak sd u *hts$i 1 

■ 1 . ( 1 ) ammat § ammat rwput 4 u 
ial lammsati idati 3 i-lah-h\i* 
m 

5. 4 iAt lama&sati inn muhfti 
2 gi-si-E sa sid fcd-SL 2 
ditto ina pu-u4e 

6. ina 1 

7. 1 ammat § anuw.it mtirak 

md-tur-ri J ammat mu- 
lu-u 4 

8. | ammat rupus-ht tu-up 5 -te 
V'di mu&rid&i 


li _- - *_ 

2. on the bed- 

3, Three and \ cubits by the 
royal cubit is the length of 
the throne. 

L One and f of a cubit is 
it* width. Female animal 
figures surround the sides. 

o. Four female animal figures 
over the two gisH of the 
third side. Two female 
animal figures on the front 

6, on the throne. 

7, fine and l of a cubit is 
the length of the ** Little 
Bout ”, r of a cubit is the 
height, 

8, 3 of a cubit is its width ; 
* , , , . unto the " dragon ” 9 


] ThLj tine- = Cmg, ET. 78, £0. 

2 A vw. ol IB{&) = idu , pi. id40\ 
a So read oJ not Cmig. JfF. 73, 32. 

4 in rlI4 11 height 1 ". Thn Sumoriim leohuiciiJ term lor bright 1 1 1 b 

tutml, gud, usually remk-red by pi>7w b s&e Bumtrian Gmmmar t tlin. 

1 Or uib I 

1 ProVr 7 In my ease muArulsu is tmre Ihs on rue of A fmft of the ship 
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9. dil-ba-hu id t na eti 
m ina eli i - M hi$si 

10- ie-pa-a-le ? 1 -ma iu-u 

II. $a **Wi = ta ia-tir 


9. The inscription, which was 
engnnvd upon the bed and 
upon the throne 
10. with feet, it b. 

11- Not wr s it written on a 
tablet. 


K. im 

IIiTiN OF Asl kbaktpal to Tilt: Qcteen of Kike 

AkBELA 

1, £u-us-Jca-a hu-ui-ri-ha a ifnt 
he-lit ^Ni^na-a) " 


iur-ba-a mi-- \-dti ifcU he-iit 

3* id ^na ilani Tahiti M-ni-tm 
In i-sd-a 

4* ifri-kuT zi-kir-ii-na fa i-sa-ti 
4hna * lai literati 

a* ma-fjii-za-fri~mi fa un-da-ai- 
M-lu kah'4u-nu pdmkke 

6. zi-for iap-teii-mi 
nop-hu 

7* at-mu-ii-na fam-nu-u ewiu 
ifa-rij 

P. a-mt-ku Aiur-bani-apH (m-) 
ram lib-bi-si-in 

9* zer ilii-tu par-ku bur- a (it 
itat be-*:) I-ti aIv Ni-nu-a 


VEIi AND 

1* The? ore exulted* they are 
made glorious the Queen of 
Nineveh T 

2 h They are magnified, they 
are revered H the Queen ol 
Arbda. 

3. Who among the great gods 
a rival have not. 

4. Precious b their title unto 
goddesses. 

5* The sanctuaries uU of them 
equal not their cult centre, 

6. Tho word of their lips b 
a bUating fire. 

7. Their speech is made 
excellent for ever* 

1 am Asnrbanipal, beloved 
of their heart. 

®‘ offspring of divinity 
enelmed in the fap (of the 
divine) queen of Nineveh. 


1 Bfcmld n| ms r Pinches, EA (?). 

= ***££, prohabEy an error lor = k'ut 

1 A pfrmsn«c e qd thr UNiiTogy cl a trttnrdb LnitluritJ root 
1 Tbe tell of this line h very (meerUlu, 
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10 . Svjiif-itf bit ri~{du-ti ,., 
..... -} u ftefil info-wa 

11. sa tff-fu Ii66i frft r{£i-cTu^f 
cn?i 3 . * *. .)-6a mar &imi- 
w-ri 

12. im el-li u lo-ior 

^"fawi-ja 

IS. hIi ahtt u um-tne ina 
*?ifr(?)-£i a-na hu-me-ia 1 
dr-ba-a aim-ku 

14. it-iar-ru-un-ni-i^m ilani ki- 

ma 3 

15. im-ni ti su-me-li it-tMo-Jcu 
H-ii-in 

16. Udu dum-ki ttimasxu dum-ki 

u-Mn-nii i-iii-pi 

17. a-m nagirfiti S%d-tm u bahti 
U'pak-ki^du impi$4im 

18. sap-{ m . . , m )^ak Jcal4i ur 
dan-ni-nu a-mu-ki iu 

19. u-$ab-bi-u zi-ktr £w-(mi-m) 
di ka4i-w-nu ma-li-H 


10. Tin" begotten of the house 
of ndership, the . * , „ * 
of the queen of the universe. 

11- Who from within the house 
of rukrship unto (?) .. # * 

of crown princedom. 

12. By t heir holy command and 
(unto) old age of my throne, 

13. Although I knew not father 
and mother** in the 

palace (?) unto my. 

I grew up—even 1. 

14. The gods have guided, me 
like a weakling. 

15. They have walked with me 
at my right and left. 

36. The kind sedu t the kind 
Inma$m have upheld my 
ana. 

17. They have entrusted my 
soul unto tho guardians of 
peace and life. 

18. 1 became ..... in form,, 
they fortified my strength. 

!& + They longed for the mention 
of my name more than for 
all rulers. 


1 CL WritaJif M nikr&hip (!) M , Ebaling RT. 122 , 10; Strait, Amrb m iU 
30t? T 28. For dmrkm* d BA. 3, 23S, 4!=»; WicEkEar, For. ii H *S, 5. 

1 The name of AjsurbumpfcL'a mulh^r U not, found in the inscriptiona, 
bnt hrf% of Gourde, Icrew !i!^ father, AsarhjuIilaQ, who lor aumc fBtwyfi pft-^wd 
over hia e-ldtr hruthrtc md Jtppni ritfiii AMirrbaaipal crown prinoe at the 
end ol hia relpt. The ibarc reforpnen lo hia ohiliLhood is Explained bv 
Ihn fact that he not at Eirat oil \i ratios and intended for th& kingshljL 

1 Hebrew rtJth- 





K.1290 

OfrtYTJf 




4 ^*rwr >* jm:<£= »fir@^jj 

^ *, *:&*- ep-n- ,p ^ ^ fr 

tfvMr^tiK <»- ^if rr^f *f B^fr^iw- 

ET^FFfP-ihJr *£T pflF EW- 

HTPpfK f^ff$t<tV-l-*f r+f£f*f 


Mir 

* "F-'Hf^T 


M i^irwr&f 

*“*F{ 

Wtf 

■'— Hy,! .. V y : . ?*“*• ^ 

<(§* »<fiP #f< " ' ' 7 

mtfn k-ff tflF* & |g^fcM*-<&ff^4 pff 

4 ^^ < jg-^^r v^ffW&ar.* mr 
HfrfMF 1 =^^ *wS® 

fM fr M*#»*r tiir^-^ErKff* 4 ^- 

J T ^Ttg ^MTB= >JTFiriyt~?ff»»^itif 

< >m HR 

jr. r j. _ . r» .x/>.‘: • ■. ’ _. . 


hi^ M( 


WlFXr&Xm W*-\ 


4*^7 
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"20. im-mu-ii-ma i- (. . . . 20. The augmented ...... they 

bu 1 but-tum increased vigour. 


21 . 0 - - r - - 0 ** Up-*a-G-ti && 21 . The powerful « r . . which 
fa- ii-nu-iu a-t\a karrani submitted not to the kings 

abe-ja my fathers* 


Reverse 


m 


Jfe *111 <TtiTH?F 

<sdw 


m 
WWW 

^ 1*- rfnw 

not 

**** *rtM 

r-*F^^ uptf^f^rr^ tbjt < *t 
ht f- 4-^r mn **r K— 

*f h^t 2=** f»pT * ff<t= -ft fpfF 

rff 

^ ^i'7 ^*hthR ^MP^m *T 

r*- wtyJRfc 

rM pt^r i? »Hk 


1 Thn orfinii}" prrS.-nri.l-D of crak/' to jinnre&ae, 11 \a r.rih, Stredt T tkihifhtniata 

ii + 23L _- ^ r> probably a m.-^ of JVaftJLogy *rUh ■ n*0 4 " he entered.” 
iklwul jii hero taken qmyoot urcdly from rwiwm, Arabic ranum', “ to [^row* 
attgn lent."' 
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22. ,,, T .,. aJ /:trl-riLE-ira fri e-m£- 
c/^-u-ni mu-Aar^ij-rm 

23. (fl-iHi-tu) frjf- 

fiu-i/l hail iSffffii rabCtfi 

24 . * . *- , , . fr-MiJ 


22. and * * + *_ly gifts placed 

not before them. 

23. I Asiirbampai the creation 
of the hands of the great 
gmb, 

24. ,,,*,***„ frith might. 


Reverse 


I ...i * 1 m 

2* . . hi ki-bii-sa-un 

3. ■ b i> + s h -i-nim-me^-im 

4. tii (wa *.*..,* )-ni-ia 
id ina iht-na-ni iiu kaxti-ia 

5. ina e-wm£ (ilanf-j'a iiki) 

da na-ni t&qmOrin 

6. inaftfli la (< , # . J-n-zh u- 
iak-ni-&d ana ni-ir u *Abtr 

7. igisi-e [$od4u~ti) la na-ptir- 
Jca-a 

8. U'du-nim-ffta kn -mu Afctr 
u nu Nin-Id i-na-§a-ru $-tue- 
&am 

9. i-na pa-da -wa 2 u tex-pi-te 

u-ba-i'-v sa-Ja-me 

10. ina m-ul-ti-e u m-up-pi-e 
ii-nu-as-M-ku sipu-u-a 

11. iaa^ti itli /Uur4mni-apti tith 
Ub-bi mmiu^te 

1 Or iTfid 


2. *.. , their com¬ 

mand. 

3. .* .. 

4. Not by the . , * . of my 

. not by the might 

of my low* 

Tn but by the strength of my 
gods and the might ol my 
goddesses, 

0- The lands not , , * , * to 
my ....«! caused to 
submit to the yoke of 
Asnr. 

7. Numerous presents, un¬ 
ceasingly; yearly 

8. They fired, guarding daily 
the outrr gate. (?) oi Asur 
and Ni nlil 

9- W ith singing and inter¬ 
cession they sought grace 
10. Kissing ray feet with prayer 
and supplication, 

1L Me Asurbanipal the de¬ 
scendant of kingship, 


* The verb from »Mch pidnu (not piinu /) “ mimic* song ", p Jcri^d. 















ASSYRIAN PRAYERS 


13 * m (? )-iil-lil 1 u-if mu- 

ni4h lib-bi ildni 

13. ri-tajc-iW-tm-nii- ?? m ita n i 
rahfdi ibru-bu hiikeda 

14. Hut be-IU urn-nm 

a-Ut-tida 

15. m-ru-ka kirm-n-tu $d la 
M-na-a-ni 

1G. Hat bc-lit ttv Arba-iU tu - 
tak-ba-a-ti iti 

da-ra-a-te a 

17. i-vt-ma xi-im-a-ti bc4u-wt 

kal du-ad-mr e-pi-h 


IS* mrrn-m-su-fm i^fajb-vu-M 
&e-pu-u-a 

it td bc.dk * ulu Sim hedit -a- 
WHJ-ri sami-Adi U-mr-bia-nu 
da-ra-a-U 
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12 t The suppressor of tyrants, 
who appeases the hearts of 
the gods. 

13. Lave the great gods en¬ 
couraged aud they have 
blessed thy arms, 

14. The divine queen of Nineveh p 
the mother toy bearer, 

15* prolonging of kingship un¬ 
rivalled 

10. And the divine queen of 
Arbel&p the ..... com¬ 
mands not annulled 

17. Have decreed as (my) fates 
—even to exercise dominion 
over all habitations, 

18, Their kings they have caused 
to bow down at my feet. 

Tlie divine queen oi 
Nineveh, the queen of the 
song of kingship will I 
extol Forever. 


A Prayer to Ninul p K. 3515 
Olntrse 

L ....... Hu , B . 1. ....*, . god .* 

2. ....... u-&a-az-na- (on) 2. 


3. * * . a * . * i-ba-*4at- uf 3. 


1 Proh*tty identical with n4i4u^u t ftyn, xtihhiru, Poobel, FB$ r v T 100; 
i, 15. 

* rijril " remove, ^nnall Cf- ju-t*r-ra: ml-pa M thtiU newest skvr&j the 
belted ZA. 4* 33. 3; cf. DoUtefloh, H IV. SSH** 
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ASS VIVIAN PRAYERS 


K. 3615 


Obverse 



iMh*M*Mur»F v rr**Mnr^r 

^- «f ft *ffFT^r StET 

** *mr <fef 

4>rf£M 'Vitir^^r hf P>- 
n-»m >efrrp*r m- *— ►*? • j r#-r 

• J Tf»- tfr err^r^r,^ w* 
*0 *-< 4 = ►Bf nr <hhp jfe *e?rr 
**fcfTRF *fl£ HP ^ i-lWf^J'^tf.m^P' *# 

<MHr«fc*r P-*riP#fjrf4«F4tf hic? 

w****** *^r rr ^ r^ w 

r*F=* 4r-jBn?3:f wr^MscpMft a 

1?!r*fc*r PTH^SarslF^^fW-Ft 

*nt ►jil 
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4. + k . , . . . nadin ^hpili 
f * m kussi palu-it * . * , # 

5. (i mti-rap-pi-Mi 1 1 -Su¬ 

nn pu-iihit korlu-ms 

6. ..... a-na }j i-ix sat-i-itt 
ilu Igigi i-galfu-dit 

7. (o-Ha , . . . . fa) ul-ra-M- 
6m 1 (,|< jl-nEfh-Ha-fa" 


4. . . . , . who gives a sceptre 

ami a royal i krone . 

5. Who ex Lewdest their oll- 

spdng p who fashion cst 

everything. 

6. . . . , . at her wisdom Lhe 
Igigi tremble, 

7. At her .... the Ammnaki 
toss in terror. 


Reverse 



«l«X' 


—- 


■H*r Htf-tF-iSfin: i= 

- JX? <fEr •*tr rr 

" tffF* ET JHMWW HTJtf ^ 

& im m m wp 

mt nj^er * v - ntt^ smt *t« tt 53ft 

*= * w M "fc •“* 

*t?^r - 5 ^ FfF?r 

3jarH< #= ff 

uup^t^ \ *r hs^ -*r 

'W *4» Mff NT1»= g£ff^W,EIHf 4 *PC 
<<>(h FF< b^TMl^ rr WTMWFf^t tfS? 

^WwH'^rr SffiTpflT -4 

#v rrrr«rf*»m^«¥>tf 

*4MP+JtW-H-F"f 


1 A ^LMdrilitenU m u AagHtaJ formation. 
Bira6afr» bcr ij-tnt^ Whl&ik. 

JBA5- OOTOBK* 1923. 


ll id ■ lue Cl i LLc pak uU r that 
ati 















im 


V^YKfAN CfLAYERS 


fk (a-Tw-JWiiJH fu-«) 

ioftftodt a-u# ba-lai napis4i - 
ii-nu i-ha-la-dri 

9- (mai-ia-fai riw-Hi-fu) 
ma-af-gu fo-ki-m-at ri-e-me 
10 , (mU'had di-Qt lib] mutlaUaki 
§a-bi-ta^t kati hia dnn-wa4c 

11 - mu-up-pa-li-m-al Iia-ab-la u 
htlc-se mu-hal-U-ta-at mi^cdu 


IS. , . . * , ero-ii u dun- 
nn-me-e &a il-li-ku a-hi-tam 

13. .... , nm-Mrral be-Ut ri-e- 


fTH? U X&4i-im 

14, tfi4ak-ka-ni ri^-mw tu-mr* 
M-i $a-ti mu 

15* «* Ninrtd nn^li-na-ai &ul- 
mu a bahH a-namus-tt-- u 
a&ri-ki 

16„ ana-k u aral-hi 1 * ^ASur-bam- 
apli $n ib-mi -a kale-ki 

17. (ba)-la a-bi u ummi &a 
tu^rab-bi-i ia ku-tn tarrtUu 

18. T . . „ . ii la btilulfim iahr 

tin-in-m-ma ta-a^u-ri na- 
pis-ti 

19. {fp&ti} im-ri-hi-M du-ab-bu- 
ku ma-gur-tttm-ki dal-lak 

20 . ,. 


B, Mankind, the Lkickheaded 
race pray unto thee for 
their life, 

9* Merciful, gracious queen 
who institutes mercy. 

10. Who gLuddenegt the heart 
of him in dintTcss* who 
takest the hand in trouble, 

11. Who lookest at the despised 
and downtrodden, who 
givest life unto the dying. 

12h ♦ ♦ , . - the weak and 
feeble, they that live in 
poverty 

13, . , . * „ queens* mistress of 
mercy and pence, 

14, Thou kindest mercy r thou 
causest peace to be. 

15, Ninlil giver of happiness 
and life unto him that 
seeks for her place. 

18. I thy servants Asurbuuipa], 
whom thy hand^ have made 

17* without father and mother, 
whom thou 0 I lofty queen 
hast reared, 

18, Thy . . . . , whom thou 
hast secured unto life and 
whose soul thou hast pro¬ 
tected 

19, The deeds (?) of thy might 
I speak of* thy grace T 
praise 


21 . . . 
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Riverse 

L * ... - a iak-ni * * . . . . 1 

3, 


2* T ,. , .. . , fw- ri-§i-in-ni 

3_ { il ** Nin-lit belit) i fan i asL a r- 
ki ha-QrU 

4. (e-ri-ru u) gn-madu ti-di-e 
?ubat jrusi&a-K as-bttl 

5. hah-tn (?)) td-ia-da-ad 
nn-ia-Q id idi-e. 

t) T {ina ar-ffij} idu-ti u fa i idu-n 
e-le-nix u-na-ku 

T. (ijffi an-hi §a epu)-Mi u fa 
epu-stt u-io-St fa-d-ti 

8. ut-tu tl-um pi- 
hi'ri-ia o&iu-vd-du a-na-ku 

9, (u) fa mu-dr Hi idu-u u fa 

idn-u O-tUrtri ma-'-dii 

10 . { ud-da-ka) m-ma hc-el-ti lit- 
fa-rid lum-ni 

11. (£dr-K) tabu li-zi-kam-ma 
ik-lil limmir 

12. {Ina) pu$l'i u danna/i u-fap- 
fa-hi katc-ia sab-ti 

13. (liz) ei-hm lia-tii-u-a fa u- 
tam-ma-m di-fa 

14. [lublut luxlun)-tm nir-bi ilu- 
u-ti-ki rabi-ti ka-fa-tm fa-td- 
tam-mar 


3. 0 ! NiniiL lady of the gods, 
I have turned unto thee. 

4. To spare and to show 
favour thou knoweat* Thy 
mantle I have taken 
hold of. 

5* A heavy sin (?) 1 carry. 
I know not to bear it. 

6, Because of (my) trans¬ 
gression known uitd un¬ 
known 1 liave became weak. 

7, Because of the evil I Lave 
done and have not. done 
I perish, O } lady 

8. (Because) of the sin which 
since the time of my youth 
1 Lave carried 

9. And which the apostle of 
god has known or not 
known I suffer greatly 

1(1 Daily (?) 0! my lady may 
my evil be expelled, 

11. May thy good breath blow 
and. the darkness b e 
brightened. 

12. From trouble and calamity 
that distress take thou niy 
hand 

13. May not my offender 
prosper who exults over me, 

14. May I live, may I prosper 
and the greatness of thy 
great divinity ever shall 
I cherish. 









ASSYRIAN PRAYERS 


15, - , « t . 6i-&r7 lih-bi ikrib 
foirrnt r'na-mim-hl 
M plt-hi-dU izmzu 

lf>. (e-kal iiu Ax>tr-htn\i)-npli kir 
kihmU mr 

a pH ' im A tuT-fih i-iddin M t 
m **AWtr apal ttptt ilv $o\- 

ah£-crih Mr m9t AMur-ma 

1 7 ■ ■*■ - ■. T ■ fill -Jet + * 4 * m bli~ 

kur na-an-ta# Mr ilnni 

Mlu A$8tir 

IS, + B h M-jrir 

ni-kilAu u + * s . . . p 


15. , T T . . the desire o! the 
heart, it pm yet unto Xirilil 
merciful Queen of those 
who stand in awe before 
her 

16. The tempi!? of Amirbanipal 
king of hosfcs^ king of 
Assyria won of Asarbaddou 
king of Assyria grandson 
of Sanakerib king of 
Assyria, 


1S + * _ 


Tablet of Fratera and Hjwals to Neroal for tre 



PlutlFicATiox ijjv Places. K. 3507 

1. 

2. 

■ * m * v t(l~d 0 ■ 4 + 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

► t . -ti biU-iti ma . . 

3. . - 

4. 


•*. 

5. 

. . , mahar \-ka liMallak 

5, * * . * * before thee may he 


rhnn (ma) &i* (mf tea- 

walk; have mercy and 


U4) 

(hear my prayer) 

il 

(w tiMi-foi anannu) tnar 

6, And 1 someone f eon of some¬ 


awthni iH-nh-ht-ut dtilil 

one, may live * tlie praise 


Uv Nerval a itut Erc&- (K- 

of Nergul and Ercskigal (?) 


Sfai -) * - t - - * . (Iwl-lut) 

* * . * - may I sing. 

7. 

ruuit-aniti-ma itia 

imt jtit-utt ah-ri [mt-tu-Jd) 

7 + Incantation at t be expulsion 
of pests from an enclosure. 1 


1 CL Trimmvm^ in ZA. ZJU + ^ 
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fl. (sijrtu) su-ha-rti-iiT $i-e-ru 
pa-nr-ht dulalt , . „ ,) 

9, nti-titi-ti si *ja~rv ht-kam-mu- 
mu {\lanihamuli 4) 

10, pu-fa ti-mu ahull/ M 

TQ-[tip-hi-ti) 

11. m-bu-u~te Harn 1 M 

pu-up-pu-u- {Jtai-nti-tf* it-ti- 
ku-nu iboiti) 

12. m-bdrnim ildni mu4i-ti 

kakkabani ra-(bu-n-ti) 

13, iflHsi Mu - sit - A*f - da * 
kukktib Sib-zi-an-tm fcakiah 
forf-pa-wl-du * kakboh (. . , 

. * .) 


B , Incantation i To bring 
silence upon the plains, bar 

and gates to., 

9. To place the boh* to cause 
the bound gotls 1 to mourn, 

10. to open the gates of the 
wide heavens 

11. for the great gods of the 
night who heed (you, ia in 
your power). 

12. the crushing of the gods of 
the night* the great stars, 

13. The constellation^ “ Yoke 
and Crown *\ ' L The Faithful 
Shepherd of Heaven " t h 
Shnlpaed and ,****.. 


1 Thci god* Of thB night or \ha constellation* HEthe giants gf chaos 
who were bcjunil h y Mnrdnk and ahilined to the star;?. The Eimilar 
pmyer to them ill Eboling, Hr. 39, Obv\ state* l\mi " god and gothic 
□nJapent ihrir being rapt tired 1 '. 

¥ TkrB goda nf tbo niyht am the subject* of a prayer til Ebeling, 

No. :i$ T U ^3 f whore 13w>‘ bcloilH all the uamtellalioiu i( A ntf. f£n.W-En- 
u fai t itfifr i rwh££i}+ Hnrst Anq-Knlil-EA rufer In a3J 3 bo et-uS which were 
diraied into t.hiTc pamlkkl bands aaaignoii to chpirD throe deities. In 
the prayer referred tO T Iho atarj Di&aU MUL-MVL (L* Tmtu^ BIR , 
And the bride of Anil »4 ro mention od- Pi I bar, hate, w probably 

tbi* OOfujldlition Medn&A (TaPMAiU and Lihfltr, p. 102, nr Pisaem, Wb Aii- t. 
HtiruIJjuc.fi, IS;!}, Tho cmutelfatinq, HIM or kihiit " Kidney r \ rite, in 
I he first deccan of K hd before CorvtiS, Aatrolib Pinches,. Kugbr, 
SfcmL'titifh, i. 229, and A+troJali LterJln. Weidnor. //u judfriudA Ofi, winch 
hae fa i-fi-fa. Rm, SDo. 12 = Virol W I, l3^m w No. 26, explains 
™ af BlR by inj'-nsi '^E-rs* The BaW]ontnu& + thi'r^fouv, saw a star near 
ton uh and Virgo which res&iqhlad a kidney ■-■ i :l yoke. WeidiKT Lilr_ , ntiJlL , !» 
Hi H wjtl> ttle jjaLI and of Ar^o, ibid., p. by. It wa= one of the many 
LdflntiSed with Nc?rp;aL r t'T. 1M, \'2, n, it Hi Ls n^ntLo-ii^L aIm> Lii 

K, asi!7, 14- 

■ .ifujiir riPTN '* yoke ”, imd Jccidfi = rakmi r al-- 1 fiairntt VIL 15, l~ r 
and K ft. il, 'i^ r i i bn tided by Kugler h .Vfrrrikuntir { KrgfiriflaJlgi'n.) ’i7 with 
the bead of Ttociles.but it Inidllded Corona as thi 1 tummcnt-Ary m II R. 4T. 
16-2^! mdiratM. Corona or thn Crown wua jde n r iiif^i wath Aaati and hence 
mlliixiTtrila is u-.dif i m tn**& mnt^ CT. 31, l, 19 s VR, 4d 12, This 
COsjsI cliatann belonged to ibc zone of EhliL 

For notes 4 and 5 see n^Xl pi^f. 
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AESYjnKtf PRAYERS 


14. kakknh Mar-gid-da koikab 

Ne-hi-ru kakkab Bit kttkkab 
En-it-na - mai - lu m kakkah 
Dil-gan (.. . .) 

15. sa-ba-mm Udru mu-M-ti U- 

m- •. ) 

16. sGiU iitanu ktdu amurru 
(sari) 

17. ir-bi ^Nm-m-an-nn 
^Bdit ra-bi-tu ii ma-a-du-te 
kakkahdni A-BI-A (an).... 

18. ,4^ fai-$ii*-fai-nu i-hi-ki-du 
ni-u-nmt . * ♦ .} 

19. an-An-an }yi ha-$i-i$-ku-n ?i 
i-ka-M-du (. . .) 


14. The Wagon Star/ Nebitu/ 
The Kidney Star/ The Boar 
Star/ The Canal Star/ 


15* Hie crushing of the gods of 

the night. * , 

16. The South Wind, North 
Wind, East Wind, West 
Wind, the four winds 
17+ Xintuanna the Great Belit 
and the multitudinous stars 

IS, Who attain unto your 

wisdom, the desire of. 

they + .*.*.+ 

19* Some one, attaining unto 
your wisdom ,..,+*+■ 


1 The ordinary name of Jupiter in heliacal aaceniitm T but kara Sidjjpaed 
ia a consl^Jlirioi], 

1 Orion. As a constellation SitrJt I* tutu wad nientihed with Papmkltnl, 
mesaen^er of Aim and Ff-htar + C3\ 33, l!; ti t % WtidftH, Hatniharh &5, 4fr+ 
and Ninauhur, n form cif Tamniua,. is Cfepaukkal. Orion ia then fdentdLnd 
with one of the? type? of Tuncimt, who was; bound in the mrmLh of Timjmu, 
Wciilndr, ibid, i. b j j, ami ■ SBIl. 14,04], Kl, the ±imi§u*t of Tamm ua+ Tamilian 
afl it god who was confined in hrlf figures arnun# the " bound pxla 

1 The Ursa Major of oUftficd nyironnmy, but known also b (he Uiwkis 
m Wagon Star, The Gloat I (car ar Wagon ijtjir wu identified wilh l he 
earth mother NinllJ of Nippur. 

1 Mbiru is originally a WiStelfotidn which in the Aiic* period row 
m the EOTenth month, he, TcSdt P and marked the iun h fl passage of the 
pyuator at the Autumn eqnitioi. The most probable oOllitedation L5 
Libra. 

1 See note on line 11, 

* EntenftltuAfllum (or wnii^] p Uu? Bonr Star* way Identified with Ningur- 
Ho. For lU identity with the Outauma of classical astronomy && BA- 
14. 23, n. S. 

* = lid, Wcrinor, W il\ S3, hWificl with Cctua + Aries by 
Kiigitir, Uternkun Jr I Eqmnznngen), 14, 

* The ordinary name of Lktar m the pineal Venus, but aLui of Ialktar 
as Algol or Medusa, Tammur atu( /sAfar T liJd. 
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20 . ut-foi ut 4 a-ma 1 * * 4 $a-H 4 n ma - 
-nt (**--*****) 

21- fca-dj-Ju fe^mu-u bu-ul-lu- 
tu i-ba-a^-si (ti-U-kti-nu) 

22. i-ba-uti-si it-te-Jcu-nu pa - n r 
'i-tl-Le uz'zu li-ithba-tu u 
nbki-ib {d) 

23. iz-za-la-m-hirnn-h mu-ug- 
rci a-ma~as 1 stt-ublba fi-ma- 

m t. ) 

24. (. . . . .)’[* ■k'Za-bi-m-ku- 

fW'&i mu-ug-m a-ma-us xit- 
wl-U-a a-ma-ax ,) 

25 . (, , .)-a Id ku-zu-ba-at i-lu- 

tim : ak-fcu s (. * 

d-hi T . , . , , . . . 

26. ,. 7 £?>-ra- 

rou-rti Jti-i rc¥-&2£-/^ fcidWfl 

A& + (?) . . * * , 


27. _ * _ a-a , .._ 

28. (. ..dna-ku unnan- 


nu) mar unnaimi (lu-ub-lal ) 

29. (dalil 
budZuf) 4 

80. em'm-fmwj-Mia 


20, Him since eternity in¬ 
stituting mercy ......... 

2L Vigour, favour, giving of 
health are in your power. 

22. Tt is in your power to 
dissolve the ban, anger, 
rage, and emit (ol evil), 

23. They urge upon you mercy, 
confidence in my praying, 
confidence In ........ . 

24. (and in my ,....). They 
urge upon you mercy, eon- 
ti ilcn co in my praying, con¬ 
fidence in ...... . , . 

2n. , . . ** . * * * * 


27. , .. 

28 . ...... . and may I 

someone, the sou of some¬ 
one live. 

29. (The praise of Xergal and 
Ereakigal ....... may I 

sing. 

39. Incantation for.. . . . 


1 The A.^«>Tum cognate of Hebrew ahy 11 eternity " ocours here for tbo 
fhal ijme, uJiv uUuma u * variant of the more coititnyti v!tu r uf|a nummit. 
wPfeim.ii, and arc both locatives derived from til! i!, dcmombnilivu 

pronoun, *w lAnphm* P$HA. 1013. 1B4* fc'or the locative ending am 
for aim. rfL Brcckh-lTUiLii. I>Ffffe!bSende QfQmml!i£, p r 3&3 T 

* dnArih pctibnlily the eognate of Hebrew J’ESC 

* Rend a§dn |'T), 

4 The tiotitentg of Ibid tennukahle prayer to Hinftnk (?) ndd Snrjmtdl (I \ 
M the keepers of the bo tin d gods la Important for it a bearing upon the 
epic of Creation and Hie mysteries of the juintomime of the New Year 
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Reverse 



<*f »4 

r«r ^ 

r^^p^rr 


*fcr **m 
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-■ASSYRIAN PRAYED 


Better#* 

1 ■ * (. - .) L 

2. bitu 4uitu(?) (ms?) ay-m 2. 

3. TLlf'mfl- : fu-nv 1 .. . * 3, 


4. ehiin-i?jjm-r;ui dht {hur-ru- 4, Incantation to (atone) a 
da-fontt) qity. 


5, Mkilta-hi uui pi ahuUi r r , . 

la$wkbj-art 
(tjtihha k . .. ) 

G. 30 ka ziri ittsdppa- (aA - ) 10 

ka ketni f 2 + ! akli . 

an , , . * 

7* 1 &aman *h&Ua (f j . . . . 

3. id ten it e-di + + * * . . _ T , 
-* $i*kin ra-a- 


5. ltd ritual is : At the 
entrance to the city gate 
....... sbak thou place 

a water bowl _,.*,** 

6, Thirty ka of seed com 
heap up p 10 ha of meal, 
2 + ? breads , . . . . 

7 + One Au of filtered oil .... 

B. One ............ a work 

of k * , . . 


fabtjvnt m whjeh the tragedy it thr? gpiti >h>ufm i by Mvirduk mini 4^et*meU 
JtJ % -N^ftl woe represented. Thl* myth is referred to in the poem 
tnnEktftl in Bil. lii , 35, from a text |mhliehed by PitU’lm (t is iliscLLHsed 
by Zimmcra. 7*i»v Buhtfauitcktu &*ntfihrfr.^\ 4ih In view of it* 
Importance, the fragmentary flUt* r.f the text h regrettable. The bound 
gada of the H.’ongtclUttani aro hi-re rcpreganted ns jnterreaadH urith their 
mpbar* nra behalf of the roppLiunt. In l 2U the unnamed redeemer is 
probably XerpaJ. Hat for NergeJ as fcaiarf hrtiniLr, 1 binder of the eri3 
ontw . see IV if. — [ *fc iiix -7^ and it is [K^.-sible that in line 29 the njitrit^ 
<if i be deities sbaidd be Xergo]. ^nd EreikigaL 
* Cf. CT. 23 h Ith i4. 


1 Cf. RA. 17, 7U k b h has Sa m m hat**i; Zim. 111. J7S, 14; Kurhlcr. 
Kirill, S3, hence Jcn^n renitefi HARASS A hen? by rJbnmn) M*r + 
dJ filtered mJ " p KB. *J* 4S„ n, 3. For **>mn /f.UU^J, see *J» JSJ. 
I7 a StJ, th AJHL. 36, SO, 28 + and TirtiuiTa ijl.4 ^.OjE 1 , 4 17 At n 1Lm i 
RARA-&A, Ebelinp, tfT. tOl. 17, ' ' ' ’ 
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im 


9. isten-it r . * . . . . fcu-ku la 
AN V HU DA £v 


10. ite-en mailed la iluli-ku-nu 
1 unmet ... x , 

11- 3 ifluwm fcafeu 1 imm f 


12. -iijitu: ®*Nmjalbilupaktdu 1 
{nud-tam-di-ih Ifimi-e w 
imfiw] 

13 + dajjpii 181 -Asm en d-(mi¬ 
ni } 


9, 0 m **«**.*-..,*, 

for the copper god (1) 

1G + One great kid foe your 
divinity* one kmb , „ , * * 

11, One live lamb, one lamb 


12. Incantation: Nergal, ob~ 
servant lord, who traversest 
heaven and earth. 

13. One hundred and eighty 
fin?t tablet of the series 
iL Incantation of the house 
of Xuru ”. 3 


14 . ti-gat flM Aiur-ban-apli hir 14 . ,*..**..***.**. 
hiUuti (§ar mat AUur-kl) 

15 , m a-m ^*Nergal kar*m£ 15 ... ♦ + < 

Haiti [tak-Ivm) 

16 , la illM N(ibu '*** Tasmrtum 1 16 . 
nznu rap&attim {iiruku&u) 

17. i-hu-uz-zu eni na- (mir-tum IT. + *,**-**.* * 

ni-sik fu-psunuti) 

IS. la im iarrdm u-lik (mahri- 18 , . 

{a, etc .) 3 

J Vox. King, M&}k r Xu, 44, It, read .SlDKAK = p*k*(u, 

1 I.c., Huuse of ^Nu^ll-ur-ra. Xttmi r 03 Mtte of Ea. For the eipl unit ion 
of thiri title e» Langdon* J3QM-, toL Y a . The Mti&ft E^tUM-u i* pn>Wfcly 
idcntEOikl with tfo& »iTJri6iiHli series or the " h Atonement K, 3W4 = 
i.-raEgV AT Go a ritual and praycra for tbr prosperity of a wins home 
(Zimnwm ZA. 32, IG|‘i, [3 the I3.>th tablet of aU<l it E, GO, is a 

tablet uF .VoN&ltrii to prevent evil resale* from tho eclipses. This 
A T amW&t series contains a prayer with the lit to r'n But BttoJd, 

C<tinbf** w 510, read /m-j&i for e-nu -ru. 



















Ibn Battutas Journey to BuE^har : Is it a 
Fabrics Hon ? 


By STEPHEN JAHZGBEE 

Mih irisili traveller Ihii Battuta occupies a peculiar place 
in medieval geography, not only because his jonrneyB 
^«re w extensive, exceeding in length even those of Marco 
Polo, but because the record of them contains such n fantastic 
mixture of items of information, feme valuable or [precise * 
others worthless or vague in the extreme* regarding the 
different cities, provinces* and distinguished men that he had 
aeeiL Everyone who has Traced out hh journey step by 
step must agree that there are serious arguments against tho 
trustworthiness of hia statements regarding several of the 
cities which he claimed to have visited. On the other hand* 
it is exceedingly difficult to substantiate the suspicion# thus 
aroused. Tic was a skilful narrator, and did not himself, 
a& is well known, write down the reconl of hia journeys ; 
Cuntequmtlv the existence of one or two errors in his account 
of a city or a district does nut prove any thin g against him, 
since it musf be allowed that his memory occasion Lilly played 
him fatso* Besides, I bn Battuta was a typical son of the 
medieval East* a fact which explains certain systematic 
faults in his narrative. For exam pie, he is very inconsequent; 
sometimes he speak* at length of a small village, and sometimes 
devotes no more than one or two words to a celebrated city. 
Sometimes, but nut always, he gives an impression of sincerity, 
spying frankly that he was badly treated by 5 o-i±nd*so T or 
that, he wlus told about such and such a city or country* but 
did not himself visit it. For this reason one is naturally 
inclined to accept his word when he says that be personally 
vkited a place. 

In spite of the difficulty of maintaining an objective attitude 
towards the trustworthiness id bis claims, T propose in what 
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follow? to show that lug lung journey to and from the Lit? 
of riulgliiir is a positive fabric's Lion. 

If we study the narrative of Ibn Battuta's globetrotting 
from start to finish wo may observe that Ins svsteiu is aa 
follows. In general be describes cities, viDuges, celebrated 
localities and countries in a few sentences, which are some- 
tim^s very e^resrive and ingenious. After this hi* custom 
is to mention the fruits and other pro ducts of ibe^e localities, 
and finally to say something about local customs and the 
history of celebrated persona of those places, about whom he 
relates one or two anecdotes. We find t of course, many 
exceptions to this general method, Sometimes he omits the 
description of a city and prefers to describe different buildings 
in it, and on other occasions he says nothing about a local it y 
but relates instead a long history, or a A ikaya referring to some 
famous shaykh or amir of the district. In this latter excep¬ 
tional case, it is important lor us to observe lbut if a efty, 
Tillage, or country does not interest Ibn Battuta, he contents 
himself with niLntioning its celehiaud perecne, or environs, 
or some special features, such us its waters, fruity ruins* 
intact buildings, or culture, or incidents from its history, 
or local customs or ceremonies or some Aii Myu.s relating to 
it. There are only about twenty iiisignitkaoL villages ill his 
entile travels, of which he mentions nothing but the nunies, 
lu most gjuws the reason for this was that Ibn Battuta only 
passed through these villages, or spent the night in them, 
on his way to - ? omc greater city, in consequence of which 
they did not interest him, 

On applying these genera] principles, however* to the 
narrative of Ibn Battutas journey to and from Bulghar, and 
to his account of tins famous city, We find that it constitutes 
a striking and unique exception to his methods in dealing 
with all other cities und countries mentioned in the course 
of his wanderings. This narrative, as dictated by himaeU 
to ILn Juzaj, nma ns follows 1 

‘E-l- DEfWmcry, Ij. 3UH-e j a,I. of L’ojro. j. 217. 
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^ jLjJa ft 4 .» -JS . J-LAl |jl ^^juSup-i jlTi 

j-lt-' 1 ’ L^J JUj 1 &lj 3 1 Jl U ^jV 14J 1 

9 _£—* jUaJUi 1 l^J JLaJ 1 uHli *-? 

J *JJ M t>* ^ 4^ LS^Ji ^ 

■Li i'ua'j ji iL U , 1 j* ^ jl! lUL^ j l^lLsjj aJ 1 

jr * ^uii'l *kbjl J . - = --. J. ^ lr i iM lft l.1, .l. . * ' 

-L ji4j L^i j* Sy^iil ^ ^ L^jrJ J-^Sj i 

This part of Lis journey is followed by an account ul the 
Land of Darkness. )t is important to note that he says 
escjm&sly that he did not personally vi^it the Land of Darkness 
but tMy heard about it at the city of Btllghir. The following 
excerpts from this precious description are of special interest 
to us 1 — 

(jls . - - l*j¥ J *! 3 l t ^-^J J L*Ju ^ L - • + 

i+j i;u\ >u v, -^yi joTi 4 i ;>yj **t 

jV* j Lf.'jJI jUJiV ^ 

Cj-V^-jS j ^jiiiLJ 1 ^jjl 

0: ~- u j j*un j ^ ,-iyi' > j'ao 

■ Wi-« 

— ***7 : -^-Jl 1 *y s—?- 1 A-»i iyL-j Am w.' 0 La** 

I. It is well known that from Bish Dugh to Bulghar in 
a distance of about 1 ,300 km. Ibn Battuta says explicitly 
that the aim of bis journey from Bish Dagh to Bulghar taa 
to visit the latter city itself. From this one would expert 
to find in Ills book a detailed description of this famous city, 
which must still Lave been a considerable one at that time. 
Bulghar lay fur out of Li a direct route t and we know very well 
that whenever he has occasion to make a .social detour tn 
visit some ci.lv, he flit her describes the city itself or else says 
something about its histojv f celebrated persons, ruins, waters, 

l KJ_ tMrf-merVp lL *C« ; oil. of Cairo, i, CH-lft- 
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fruits, etc. To this jrenertd rub the sole OjecepfckHml case in 
fus whole record is the city uf Bulghiir, about which be gives 
tiKj details whatsoever, and has nothing to say uf its history 
or other features. This is a striking point which can by no 
menus be neglected. 

Only one ins Significant facr h mentioned by I bn Battuta 
in connexion with hh sojourn in the city of Bulghlr, namely 
the remarkable brevity or length of the day® and ni ghts 
during the winter and summer rgapectivdy, in addition to the 
fact, that hu prayed there. We must add that bis prayers 
Seem to be mentioned for the express purpose of proving the 
extreme shortness of the summer nights, as he had himself 
experienced them at Ridghiir. 

This phenomenon, as as well known, had already been 
described In an old account included by Muhammad f AufI in 
his J&wnMi' ahhikwjat, 1 tb j origin of which m connected by 
Mark wart- with the n une uf al-Ja y hard.* It is referred to also 
in the works of Mas'udl, lstakhri, l bn H&uqa], Muqnddafil, 
Idii&r, Abil Hamid al-Andalusi, Qnzwml, Abu 1-Fidji r etc. In 
cun sequence of this w may assume with certainty that the 
alternation of long and short days and nights during the 
summer and winter nt the city of Rulghar waa widely known 
in all the lands of Islam in the Middle Ages. 3 

Now if a careful comparison ia made between the text of 
I bn Butt fit nV statements on rids subject and those of IstakhrT* 
Ibn Hauqafi etc., it will he observed that there is an un¬ 
questionable similarity between their exprewannun I suggest,, 
therefore, that nut only did Ibn Batata not observe this 
phenomenon at Ruighfir, but that he compiled this part, of 


J Brit. MuS. Or. 2^170, Ful. Tlkr i India Mire, XV. 0 (hi. foj_ 
s Joseph >lnrkvarr r Kin nmtu^h^r Berirkt iMit-nfcr firktwhtti (ufrjrijrA*«) 
Latititr an- ilrtir 10 Jtihrhnr*>icrl. il r Qgiu]^i hr- Ja]irInVln-r. Hprljn i liihE 
Leipzig, IV Band* p. iftli.) 

A " Use Jtodeii£art fc JLirch welch 0 nn^r Test [I r c. Mult. "AuISl, Ilm 
l-'ai I tici and oi • Mae' udl die kuneji tctR FUil^hir vemn- 

mibujliub™* ist nffenhar mi Stereotyper volk^fldiliehcr Aijpu Irmilr , 
(Mn-rkwurt, riip, 4?it„ p, 2B0.} 


- ERRATA 

p* m L 15: For dt read 

% l 19 : Fur jLuj read ,jUuj 

ib, 1. 25: Delete and substitute: which was a till a 
beautiful place at that time. 

P, 795 J. ID; Far M d ■, 5-^ 1 

ill, J, 23 ^ For .* jVl read «jjVI 
P k ^ lb 3-4 (Arabic text) : Transfer to footnote b 


\Twfarrp, 704. 
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his text fro in one of the authors mentioned above. ILid he 
really visited the city of Rulghar. the decree of latitude of 
which is only about 55 , ho would have been forced to observe 
that the summer nights there an 1 actually much longer than 
he describes them. It- appears to me that, apart from other 
sources, lira Rayfuta knew the Jtieala of Ibn Fadlan, and the 
Kitab MaiSIik al-Matnalik of Istakhri or the Kitab al-MgialUc 
iral-3faindl\}c of Ibn HaikjiI, and drew from these works, 
somewhat transforming it in the process, his account of the 
brevity of the summer nights at Rulghar. [bn Fadlan's 
statement is as follows *:— 

-jl* jj» fjl! jBYL tils ,LuJ' jUl -laL! , 

J# oi -s' ^ ~-j;- j iLJl 

yjji (jtT -vjj »J£ UHli j jJd v_ M L l - V JB 

C - 



Istakhn's account is as fol lows 5 ■— 

0 LJ\1 O' V fA* OJil ‘jl l* _ Ull 

*_U! J*L_j J±J\ j-ai -CLftJ Jj tJUJl j y JjT I 

-a-* JU S* *t 4 fl j* jaT j*. 

I iiially, Ibn Hsmipil enlarged lataMuC&aoeatmt as follows 3 :—- 

^ j J^-^h JUJ ^ : la 

^ wlJ l ^ OAftlij kb ^ j| jLi\ 

UL* U j'-txc jfcf jl ^J 1 *t*Jl j Jji-a jCt- 

•Lls^ H ijU^l (jo .IruSj ^V' ,j iyUi JS* 

-<U$ 

We have seen from the text of Ibn Battuta that he remained 
in Bulgiiilr for three days. 4 I suggest that it is not plausible 

1 TAqflt, rd. Wt^rtcuMd, i F 72cL 
5 FA. da Gwijv. 187(1, p F l!i5, 

3 Ed. da Goeje, 13+72, p. 

* * ^S^rkwart (o|i, dt- f p, 2S7) caJeuLftre* tha date of fid* vi*it to UiiJ^haj 

aa UMB Ramaj^n, 732 = 11-13 Jtide + 13E 
JItAfl- OCTOBER 1S20, 


51 
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to make a long journey in wagons occupying 30 to 35 or more 
days (Uni Battuta, os we have seen, makes it It) days), then 
after a short rest of three days to travel again by M telega ,P 
for 30 to 35 days. Probably he was wrongly informed* or 
he thought that it waa no more than a ten days 3 journey from 
Bish Dagh to Bulghar, A rest of three days for a double 
journey of ten days in quite fluiHoient, but not for a long 
journey of twice 30-33 days [which is the actual distance 
between Eiah Dagh and Butghar.) 'We know very well that 
Tbn Rnttuta r though a zealous globetrotteFj was a man fond 
oi comfort, and that, judging by what he reveals of his character 
and psychology in his works* be would have remained at 
Bujgbur at least ten or fifteen days* had he actually gone 
there. We tihall sec, moreover, from the dales of big stay 
at al-Majnr, Bish Dagh* and Hajj Tarkhan (Astrakhan), 
that the limitation of his stay at Bulghnr to three days is 
intentional, and cannot be attributed either to the defect 
of bis memory or to an error on the part of the copyist. 

Further* it is curious to note that he does not mention 
that the Volga (EtiJ) flows not far from the city of Bulghar. 
From the records of his travels it seems to be evident, that he 
visited three cities close to or on the Volga—ae-Sara, Hajj 
Tarkhan, and Bnlghaj. (About the identification of the Tkak 
which he mentions there nrn some diffimilticH.) In the case* of 
as-3ara 1 and Hajj Tarkhan * be states that they lie on the 
Volga, but in speaking of Bulghar he does not mention the 
river. This, too* is a fact which cannot be overlooked bv anyone 
who know s how scrupulously and exactly Ibn Battuta jnentitinB 
the names of rivers, of streams, and even of rivulets flowing 
by the places which he visited. We see, moreover* from the 
text that he visited the city of Hajj Tarkhan alter his journey 
to Bulghnr, in consequence of which he must have seen the 
Volga before his journey to the former city. Yet, when we 
study his account of the Volga, as a river which parses by 

1 Ed. Urfni'it^rv, fa, 7fl. md II, 4M (Oturo «L, i, 2* + £30)* 

1 Ed, Defrvinrry* Si, 411 (Cft-iru «L, I, 220) + 
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Astrakhan, it appears that it was there that ho saw it for the 
hist tune* 1 - This seems to suggest that he was not conscious 
jLe 1 jj* J* *-=-? j'j-Vl 

jLs5i ijji 

of the filet that the Volga flowed near Bulghar, and therefore 
that he never saw the city, 

II- There are other curious features to be observed, in 
Ibn Rattflfa , » account of his journey to and from Bulghar. 
Elsewhere on his travels, if he undertakes a journey to a place 
[v ing so far out of hi a predetermined route, he si wavs m cations 
some localities lying between the starting-point and the 
place for which he is making, or ho describes the physical 
features, rivers, rnuumsins, forests, etc., or the races and 
tribes of the almost uninhabited territories lying between 
these two points, or else narrates some anecdotes referring 
to the journey. In this respect again the solitary exception 
is offered by his journey to the city of Bulghar, about which 
ht j says nothing at all. This point also cannot be neglected. 
Further, on his way from Bish Dagh to Bulghar, lbn Battuta 
was bound to cross the Volga, which elsewhere he mentions 
among the ten greatest rivers in the world, 4 Now in the other 
sections of his text, when he crosses a river on such a long 
trip as that to and from Bulghar, and this river is one which 
he has included among the ten greatest rivers in the world, 
he invariably mentions the crossing. In most cases, indeed, 
if he crosses even n rivulet, he notes the fact . Here, too, we iind 
the journey to Bulghar constituting an exceptional case, for 
he Oinks ail mention of his crossing of the Volga. 

Vet another point worth noticing in this part of his text 
is that Ibn Battuta does not mention the numc of the ainir 
who, he Bays, was his companion on the journey to and from 
Biilghiir. Rise whore, however, he is always exceeding] v cartful 
to give the name of his companion, or that of a caravan, ur 
of a tribe, on such a long uninterrupted excursion. 

1 iSee ii T 4U {Cairo ei t i, 220) j 
1 Ed, Ddnufery, i, 70 {Cairo *iL p i+ 22). 
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Moreover, I bn Battuta [juts the distance between Bi*h Dugh 
and Bulghiir at a ten days" journey, si miatuke so glaring that 
it arrests attention. if we study all the distances given in 
hi a text, we find that on the whole they are fairly accurate 
allowing for the fact that he was a tme son of the Grant and 
lived six hundred years ago. Where he is mistaken about 
distances, he era generally on the side of overstatemeat 
rather than understatement. It may f>e united I hat in this 
very case ol Dnsht-i Qipchnq he always gives the distances 
correctly (e g. those between Qiram and Aaaq, 1 between Bish 
Diigh and nl-Maj&r, 1 Tlaj] Tarkhan and ns-Sarii^ 

etc.). PrOtn the time taken on these journeys we know that 
Ibn Battuta travelled 30-40 km. a day on Dasht-i Qipchaq. 
Consequently, if he had actually gone to the city of Bulghar, 
we must allow for his journey from Bish Dagh not, as he says, 
10 days, but at least 30-40 days. On this calculation the total 
time occupied by the journey Ironi Bish Dogh to Bulghar and 
back, including the three days spent in Bulghar itself, must 
have been 60-70days, instead of the 2 -\ days which he explicitly 
allows for it, Such a striking error in time cannot be found 
elsewhere in all the distances which he re£x>itle_ 

2shr can it be argued that the source of this error Ls that 
Ibn Battuta forgot the real distance between Bish Dagli and 
Rulghur, or that it is rhe fault of the copyist. If we examine 
the text cited above, we Bee that Ibn Battuta was fully cum 
vinced that Hr journey to and from Bulghar took no more 
than 33 days, and he seemed to be quite unconscious of the 
fact that it required two months at the- very least. This is 
clear from the: fo] loving dates which he gives. He arrived at 
the camp at Bish Dagh on lit Ramadan, (ii, 3S0), and there * 
after set out- fur Bulghiir ; he mentions that his stay at Bulghar 
also occurred ill Ramadan ; he was hack at Bish bagh on the 
38th of the same month, and still there on 1st fflmwwal while 

1 ih 3S7-H (U 209). 

3 14 :itlj { i r si i2). 

* ii. 44n {[, £lf». 
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op 10th Sh&wwil ho started for foMtantmople from Astrakhan 
(hj 412). 

II L Finally* when we examine the excerpts cited above 
Loin Ibn Battllta'a text referring to the Land of Darkness 
we shall find in them some items of interest to ns. He saya* 
as we have seen, that he did not himself visit the Land of 
Darkness hilt only heard about it at the city of Eulgkiir. In 
regard to this Mhrkwart has already observed: “ Der zweite 
Absclmitt [he. the article on the land of Yura excerpted by 
Muhammad Aufi for bis Jmmmi al-h iku$al\ enthalt 
Nadirichten liter d&s Land Ylra f.Iugra) h die grosze 
Cte reiiistimiu Ling zvigen niit der Erzlhfimg deg Dm Battuta 
(133i! n. Chi.) uter dns Land der Dunkelhdt 1 . _ , Angesiehts 
der Arnmt dvr zvitgendssischen Beriehte sind dad Funklo in 
der Erzahlung Dm Bait Stas b octet puffallig: 

1, die Naturwzdirkeit seiner Schildenmg p 

2, demgvgvnuhvr seine MkzveTattLndnisse—er glaubt, dusz 
dies Land Jngm aneb im Sommer mit Sclnsee tmd Eis tedeckt 
eni'i mid die Beisen dahin much im Sommer statttuiden, und 
veimengt os mit dem Lande der Finstemis—und die 
Unvereiribarkvit semes Berkhles mit deneii der Zidtge.imsatLU, 

3, andierseits seine wdtgebende CterdnstiniTPiing mit 

unseam Texte. 

Dmuus erhelit, dasz er seine lebandige Scbilderung nicht 
ctwa vom HdreLLSagim bat, sondem einer ii heron tshfifilichrn 
Quelle verdankt, -owiv, dasz Ibn Battuta uud Aufl fast mit 
Xotwcndigkeit auf tine gemelnsame Quelle ziird:k\veLeu.'‘ 3 

It i* clear p as Mhrkwnrt has nbeervi^d, from the text of Ibn 
Batbutn. that be really thought that from Bulghar to the Land 
of Darkness t he ground was covered wit h show 1 and ice during 
tet h winter and sum me r. Yet he da ims t o h a ve vi =;ited Bnlghar 
in latci spring or early summer, and we must, add that if he 
hail actually teen at the city of Rulghiir he was bound to ha ve 

1 Op r du + p. 

* Ibid., jp. 302. 
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seen lor himself or to have heard there that the ground in the 
cnvmios of Bulgliar was not covered with snow imd ice during 
the simmer, 

* m # * 

In conclusion, it may be as ted : what reason had Ibn 
Battuta lor deliberately telling a falsehood about his journey 
to Bulghar 1 

The answer would be as follows. If we study the whole 
narrative of hie travels, we see that his principal intention 
in undertaking them was to visit all the countries of the earth 
inhabited bv Muslims. Probably he had hoard* or had read 
in the works of Ibn Padlan* Istukhri, Ibn Hftuqal, or other 
writers, that at that time the most northerly city inhabited by 
Muhammadans was Eulghar. In consequence of this I suppose 
that he was very eager to visit this famous city, and on reaching 
the camp at Bisk Dagk he proposed to do so. But whew he 
heard that it was so far away, instead of going to Bulghar 
in person, he preferred to write or dictate his trip to B plgh a r 
as if he had actually accomplished it. 

When his statements on the city of BuIghiLr and on the 
Land of Darkness e ire carefully investigated it appears very 
probable that it first occurred to him to claim to have made 
this journey at the time when he dictated the story of his 
globetrotting to Ibn Jmay in Morocco. 

In my opinion* the trip to and from Bulgliar which llm 
Battuta claims to have undertaken is the only narrative in 
the whole record of Ms wanderings which seems to be ± beyond 
all doubt, a falsification. 



Assyrian Prescriptions for the 11 Hand of a 

Ghost 11 

53v R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON 

rpUE following translations are Irooi the texts in my 
1 Assyrian Medical Texts for sick men Buffering from 
diseases brought about by the “hand of a gko&t \ * l 

Xo. 260, AM, 93, 1 (G8-5-23, 2, and K. 2492) 

2, * * * LJL-pluiit, kelp (?}, *liquidambur male and 

female, „ . . aulphadc of iron* Ijorax (?) f aA^^maffniflJ-planfc^ 
seed of tamarisk, . . . thou shalt mix. sulphur, tamarisk- 
root together thou alia It bray, in cedar-blood thou shalt 
mix, anoint, and he shall recover. 

5. (Dup r AM, 70 t 2, 22 + M t 7, 9 ; r/. aho AM, 33 t 3, I.) 
[If the hand of] a ghost seizes on [a man], with fennel-root > 
sulphate of iron, iron, limi? {f J T *liqnidambar thou shnlt 
anoint- him. 

6. ibid. 23 and 10.) [If ditto], semen of a man 3 
thou nbnlt enfold in wooh put on his neck. 

7. If the hand of a ^kost seizes on a man, sulphate of 
iron, *liqmdnmbar d sulphur, kelpff), iLiL-pUnit T paint (?) 5 

1 Use follow mg abbrevlAtiona rt re vmdt AH* m? j4«yritin Herbal; 
AJSL.* Arner* Jfflin, o/ Sewi, Lirjuiijtj f - .4.1/,, my -4 Asyrian Mediml 
Text*; CTr, C"-h ?i rt-i/b-r Wi TzjU ; ttWB. t Deliiisch, Hnndu'urtr.Thuch; 
E. n Ebelitiffpid Arthirf. ffc-tfA. eF. Mtdizin ; XA t Enagdapisdim Btilntinira, 
1 1th ©cL j KATL + Ebelin^, Kelts, on* Asawr, R*Hfj r fnhalti; KAIL, EhcKing, 
Ke.ih. ,\fediciniarhen Inhidtjt ; MuEa-Amolt, Itfd-FRSM.. 

Prut. nf Mr Royal Boe. of jfcffgtffipflti ; SA MeisBEwr, St ilt ti c A*Syf* Id&gr* i 
SM, t Badge, Syriac Boat of JfeJirnii#; Tt'FF *+ Truna, CoR. Fhy*. 
Philadelphia (Jtafcnn^i article, lBl$ + 3B5). Running nurnbera an the 
left or the tTfcnsUtiorti. No*, 2G0-7I, refer to the consecutive nooibora nf 
the tmulklkHS, brpimung with No. 1 Itl FKSM., l H j’24. 

* = * Trag*cauth IJHAS. IB24J, 452. 

* from ( iiwl h), but ilmal I* ibe uaual form |ae>© 

aju. io h a, mj 73. i, nj. cl e, xiv, *t. 
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from the doorposts of the temple of Marduk right. and left, 
these six drugs thou shidt take, bray together, anoint him 
in oil {therewith), and he shall recover. 1 

10. If a ghost seize* on n man, for Lis recovery thou shall 
fumigate him with {ng-dung, dogniiiiig t jackal-dung, fox- 
dong, g&zelle^dimg, *Attuni, jSalicorm'fl-alkali, liart V horn, 
sulphur, bitumen. human bone, glue (? ) T in fire. 

13. II the hand of a ghost seizes un a man. thou shall 
pound together pine-turpentine, sulphur, strum, mix with the 
fat nf the kidney of a kid that has been covered, 2 spread on 
a Birin, anoint the place with cedar-blood, bind on either his 
head or his neck, and he shall recover. 

15. Fir-torpcnirine, pine-turpentine, roses, sulphur, wheat 
flour, kelp (?} a together six drugs thou shalt pound, strain, 
steep in rose-water, spread on a doth* hind on hi^ head. 


It*rvef$€ 

. . . finur (powder, dung) of a sea -locust, flour of 'barley* 
dates of Dilmun, thou ahalt spread on a fcloth], hind on his 
[head], 

3. . . * roses, flour of 'bailey, wheuten flour., line-ground 
flour, * * . thou shall spread on a skin, bind on [a eataplasni] 
for hiatus* 

fl B , p gum of Andrvptxjon f?) T . . . together thou ahalt 
miXr bind on, . . * a cataplasm for blains. 

U. . . . 'gnlhamim, 'maple seed, tops (juice) of poppy P 
. . . sulphur (f)p gazelle-dung, - . . a cataplasm for blains. 


1 The characters at ifae end may be read in nerond ways), Cf. AN* 
35, 3, r. 6. 

x Cf- AN. I, t 3 (NYu 24 l) r nmdtn^ ten thiii in 

bath. 
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12. . . . *Colcndufo, +Ghrymnlhemtim xrget urn. mustard. 

. , r thou shult bray, he shall drink m beer, and be shall 
recover. 


Kn. m> AM. P+, 2 (K + 2177+2B3S +9085)+ 88 t 4 
fK. 9150, text in KMI. 71) + 96, 8 (K, 13429, text in 
JiM/. 79) + 96, 1 (K. 10350 + 10461) + 63* * (K-10833): 
AM. 76, 7 (K, 14402), 

QhwrM. Col. X. (Here w ,4 AT, 94, 2) 

1, * . * thou ah alt pour into his anus, with oil anoint 

2. [Dup* AM. 78. 4, m?. 1.) II ditto (fourth), thou shall 
mix reddish urine, milk of white owe*. (mountain) honey, 
wine, strong vinegar* jfcurmiiiu-beer, oil together, pour into 
Hh anus, and he shall recover. 

4. I Probably dup. uf AM. 78, 4, th\ i.) If ditto (fifth) + 
thou shalt hoi I fir-turpentine, pine-turpentine* gum nf 
Andfop&ptt (?), Salkmnav alkali. *galhanuni r gum of 
♦gnlbanum. * Ferula Asa f&titla, in sk £e* of 

frurJHiHU-bcor until it has become two id t mix therewith 
hall a ta of urine, half a of scented (?) oil, onee* Twice, 
thrice* thou skak pour into Lis amis: after this thou 
shall ... 1 U0<SAR< tiikhi, *Salanujn T Lolium, pour 
into his sums ; after this thou shall boil fir-turpentine, piue- 
turpentim-. .Sa Hearn ia -aikali* *galbnmim. dates, flour of 
roast corn, in urine, [add] oil and iuru/epiw-beer thereto* pour 
[into his anus] and he shall recover. 

9. {Similar to AM. 56, 1, rev, 7 and 09. 8 P 13.) If ditto 
(sixth), myrrh r roses. Asa fatiAa, fit-turpentine, Salieomia- 
alkaJir chamomile, *Aniwi (?)* saffron, in beer and urine in 
an oven thou eba.lt heal, take out and dry [the whole], add 
oil thereto, pour into his anus ; after this, thou shaft pour 
sweet milk into his amis, and he shall recover. 


1 Td-jTU-Jsr, 
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12. ... [for] Ills recovery seed of tamarisk, * *lii|Liidambar 
„ . . the man, on the fire thou a halt fumigate him (there¬ 
with). 


Cd. II 

1, , * „ boms (?) . ; , thou shaft bind his temples. , , . 

. and talks much . * . the Land of a ghost, *Amtni w 
saffron, , . . *Acorm calamus oleander {!)* * Ferula communis, 
a basket (?) 1 of aromatics . . . thou ehalt boil in hirunmt- 
beer, add oil thereto, pour into Lii anus. 


T. U ditto (second), nettles, poppy, hellebore, pine- 
turpentine, gum of * Aleppo pine, * sty mi, alum, together 
thou shall, pound, strain, mix in fat, muke a suppository, 
put it to bis [inus, with gum of A wlfupfxfon {fl (and) 

*galbauum thou shnlt fumigate. 2 

[No horizontal line cm faSfof.) \ 

9. If ditto (third } x fir-turpentine, pine‘turpentine, * Ferula 
comm mm, shell of crab, 3 Sabcor^^i-alkalij *styiwL Ririnus, 

1 Test ilh girm brfc, feu I ij+ -fwt<i' r ‘ in L IL 

1 TrikALm^ one of the euriou^ forma in AM. 

1 BALrGt'BA, a weU-known " tisk ,r . o/currinj? with >4.4 . V.l 131 
(= ILL.13I3IA ). .V.4 .]JA (e.g. Ha Tim, I J ixgnaii, L 3«), h \■rMJternnun 
mi this latter cF. Deti^Fetd, (MurU„ 3S 55 j Hnxm^r, Tk ro nrijm , 160, 
SAL fl230; MA, and HWB„ KAR . ttI, r, 11, BAM BAL UIMJA 

BAR $A.KA - IM.KA 4^ on-cH lint tlirso arc water animats 

with n shell orwapaw. BAR being kulipta f J| bark” of tamnrieh* JRAS. 
ItiiM, 454, Jl rind Jr of pomegrimn te, PERM. ]Ut!tl r 41. n. ]). 

Additional fvMrrt^ is £.4 «5.4. KA + V J/ r NA , IIA for the fatter 
I A If* JM< 3, r. ft), LA being u*ai n{ chr shell of an Oitrieh-ogg (.-3 H- 370)* 
bb well as for potnugrafiiltfl-" rind h \ 

Equally interesting is EAR. 61, r. Id : " Incantation. From ode biru 
of IM Tl'M (= fit iabaU r mud of the dry land, i_e, the dry bankji of the 
Tigris, two fifnt nf the dry mud of tbe Euphratf*, BaLJH . II ApHa 
ditto ( k its BAL.rtl-fimK ditto J ), KA — //ft) .HApi-M ditto (‘Ita 
KA | Jl (?}-fish, ditto V 1 In oth^ir words the BAL.Gf (and KA -f-II (!)) 
“fiahta” arc water-twastii whwh inhabit dry laud. 

Wo ba*e therefore only to settle whitlj is ibe turiotse (turtle) and 
which the erak which are lb* unJy two freshwater aaimala of Mesopotamia 
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known to the proper la three Identification*. They both cumlllQU 
m tile rivers. It was Boissirr who first- r-UjIgC&ted " Trtrtvin for 
BAL.Gl.HA (ft/. i», B ii T p. v r 4, noted hy Hunger, 1^ tei). 

bnl Met WheT \ tint. Add.. 11,303. and AnA. JEtffe, ii, 3t)OrtunderB the tortoise 
Si. A_4 -h IM.XA. HA. Eat besides the ? shell the BAL.OJ.HA hu 
- r [ W t ri and ' J hands r "~ (tf a newborn babe has feet and bonds like those of a 
JUX.B/.Jjf.-l, ill* ii- ftflH 42. 4:io: fiL CT. xivii* 17, *S, 43), And what 
ja still more mdieativE, a penis t AMtt. 1SS r. ISh which at onee gi™ it 
almost a certain preference for Jl turtle 11 (the toil eonlilna thu 1 large 
copniatory organ r V EB. *arii t CSflh 

Wc lind BA.ltf +- KA.XA.tfA thus in vocabulary after §hrir% 
and ararfu^afEnfu {liiird*}:— 

[I if i]J1A = fotMw 
l jSa ka + iM.yA].ru = ditto 
J. „ A'HA = pi-ht dilto 
, * . „ = ff-pnr ditto 

(Schell* /fee. dr Trsi\ r xvxvL ISSU 
1H — ^ediMoi-ti 

BA ,KA -- 1M. SA . | HA] ■ ditto 

(Wi'Jduer. Ifer. 1 . si, litO-I, iv, 0-10), 

n is doubtless connected with id i&u " fox IF . In tin- above 
Jittu = •• egg^.aXMl rijKii 1 (possibly connected withtrpdn* 11 cover 1 ', Mcbslier) 
may perhaps he read Kl-pilf in ScbeiS's copy, connected with fttpru " nail ", 
j.D, «he CttVi - law r It. es possible rbfti jrttu ' egg ' ThShm not to the actual 
of the crab, but to the? abcLt-tike body. In our pfroseni text m A 1/- 
w r k*vB afeo the ' rtrah M mentioned. It may tie added thfiT a, usual 
Tulue fur 1H is M lonse ", in which imiw wifoH its pro bibV value 

** crab Kl would ilLw have the rauaiiitl" " crab-louse M (in, Phlhir IVfl 

intjliititlU *). 

The fact that rtflrttnw/’MABnBTi U** probably rightly) *«!- 

timie# the text in R.A. xiii, ttfizr the last dith . of stitely indicate th* 

bi'fdnniuj! of ft fre^h ajiimal, for which we may perhaps supply BAL.CI-HA 
in ihe Sumerian etdiimn. 

We rnny thus accept BAL.GI.HA = " tcirtOW " or " tnrtk ” (ilmoat 
ccrtuiulv Trifjtja: and ~r ~ crab » 

the former being Bug^vslrd by BoLssicr, 

Out of thia arises (a) tho similarity td the name BA 1*^01, HA 
( ri tortoise") in p(A)«IiyJt,tK. tha tanecr of the BabylonUn astronomers* 
who, it most be remembered, represent Ihi.4 3 ign of the /odiac on ibtdr 
bouncUry atonfts as a tortoise or turtle, the crab not being included ; 
(b) the interesting sign KA -J- }M ,L breath in mouih <r shows the great, 
rnjiiiriiv of the Assyrumfi for otNervatiou i Fl as a nil*', crabs breathe 
by Jdlb, vtlidl are lodged in a pair of oavitics at the Hide of I he carapace, 
but in thf true laud-rrub# the cavitica hc*;onio enlarged and nuHlihed so 
mu to art as Lungs for breathm*: Air M $EB. sii + 356) ; I-") ]Z jQ_i2D 

M tortoise" oannot be accepted as ft philological equivalent for 
" crab ri nor 1 r tortobo F ‘ |aa Ho] Ilia, ZA, 3 £X.viii K 156). 
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dd cedar, myrrh, *gulbanmn, gum of ♦galbanum, gum of 
Amlr&pogon (1), *Acorus mtamus f stuulu. n basket f?) oi 
aromatics in reddish urine in an oven them ah a It heat, take 
Ottt, and mix therewith nil and beer, wash him and he shall 
recover, 

!-► H ditto (fourth), Ca*tmtbi$ r **tyrnx, oak, Ricinu$ t 
m *Qfnmtfh\ linseed, kelp (?), myrrh, wax of honey, tuintsa- 
plnntp sweet oil, together thou sbnlr mix, anoint him there¬ 
with in oil. 

14. T f ill tto ( hfth) „ *f ViV-* * Vr, *f Vi rysti h/ 7k' wm m, 

thyme, hellebore, *tragaeanth, Imsides its ieed, seed of 
tamarisk, seed of laurel, lime (1), (fatida), kelp(?) p 

sulphur* glue(?)i human bone, cirfi in-plant, Artemisia, 
*baliam, *3agapeminrt pine-turpentine r fir-turpentine, 
oleander (?), fltwdtt, cedar, . . . myrrh, the^e twenty-five 
drugs a salve for the hand of a ghost.... [This] is a treasure 
ol Medicine. 

19. [If tlitto] (sixth), sulphate of iron, lime (?), vnt\t salt, 
. , . black [mil'ii salt (0j- mapmetio iron ore, TVR.MI.NA 
stone (breccia Or iron-stone, Asa [f&iida) together (?) (thou 
shall bray] (here is AM. 96, 8) mix, . „ , anoint him. and 
he shall recover. 

21. If . . a man, a* though if wore the staff of Sin 
affects him, and his * . * bend-3 and straighten* . * . a 
ghost which pursues 1 l ns seized on him in the desert 
(hm is AM. SB* 1, nr.) fruit of BAR.BUS, suet of the 
kidney of an ox, like the mrtu (?)-cult of a dead man, 
thou shalt dry. bray; doves blood, ... of the river thou 
shall dry, bray together, mix m fat . , , u month anoint 
and lie 5hall recover. 

{26} {Dap. KAR. 184* 9.) If a ghost seizes on a man M d 
he is hot (and) cold (alternately)* 1 his terror approaching 2 

■ iiir fcn;/), i.e. {suddan) fit* of terror coming oil Lim. 
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(bo that j he (cnn)not rest by day or by night, his voice uttering 
in [stfeep (?) like the sound of the wind; it is the baud of 
a hostile * 1 ghost in ruins which has seized on him. For his 
recovery thou shalt rub 2 his body (r. his flesh) with U. SA- 
beer. than shall let cool: than shaft dry * Solatium, bray, in 
Hood of cedar (t\ in oil, v , in refined oil) mix. anoint him ; 
with . . , stone, iu*ertu -stone (with seven 

colon rs) T ml cumeliun (ciimabar), black iron oxide, 

+ + Jf a ftftTiJ . ■ . , lupins in a skin on his neck 

thou shall put. the ghost- , - - 

(31) [Lhp, KAJ3. 184. 14.) Charm: 0 Spirit, rest l 
0 Demon, Test 1 O Ghost, rest ] O Devil, rest ! O God, resl ! 
0 Mend, rest I 0 Hag-demon, rest ! 0 Ghoul, rest! 

O Robber-sprite, rest! The incantation is of Ka, the warrior 
Marduk, the son of Eridu ; the speech is of Nm-aha-kuddii, 
the Lady of I neantation„ By earth he ye exorcised, by Heaven 
be ye exorcised I 

This Charm thou shall recite over salve and potion. 

fW. ///. {lh rc is AM. 88, 4, obverse.) 

(1) [Dup, AM - 9th 3* 14+ affld 33 h 3, 16 (?).) Ark wd.s/ri t 
stfsumJu-plant, •LduHW, saffron, [*Calnidttia (I), •Corn- 
marigold (?)Jp £iitfjt{ffii-pknt, total seven fumigations for 
the hand of [a ghost (?)]. 

3 r ( Dup . _Ui. 99, 3, 16.) Fir-turpentine, frine-turpentine,, 
roses, *FiTuht comimmis, in , . , 

4. {Dup. AM . 99, 3, IT.) Ten shekels A u/t'thi f ten shekels 
Stit&Oniui -alkali. + , . 

5, (Zh/p. J ib 99. 3, 18.) Sulphur f bunix (?), glue (i 1 ) . , , 

Solicorn nd-alkali, ox-skin : * , , 

1 _4Ai (foreigw), i'. ith d- 

1 Fakir. mX. 1US4 + IS, n. 2. 

1 SuIpbutB of iratl{J)> ending tho prescription here. 
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7. ( Dup . AM, 99, 3, ret 1 . 1.] Ox-fat, lion-fat, acacia 
which on [a grave grows (?)], Kmstdt (? }-plant ± snake-skin 
together thou shalt hray + * * * . 

8. AM. 9iL 3 t rev. 3.) Hellebore* *Iiquidambftr, . . . 

\ l J) (Dup. AM. 99,3, rev. 4.) Fruit of BAR . IfUB, Ctnwabis, 
saffron * * * DUM+EID \ * * * 

{10} (Drip* AM, 99, 3, rev. Ik //ere is joined AM, 9o a 2* 
iii h 1, to AM. 88, 4, obverse.) Seed of tamarisk, ash of skull, 
acacia r hart s horn , . . 

2. (Duj l AM. 911. 3, rev. 7.) Total ten fumigations for 
the hand of a ghost : Charm ! " Remove the evil.” Charm : 
" Delivering/' * * , 

3 r If a man is sick with the hand of a ghost, half a ka 
each of urine of n mhim 3 ami a female mhim (u. + ‘ water 
of the river). * ► * 

4, {Of, AM. 97. l t 1.) If the hand of a ghost is oppressive 
in a man's body, and is not loosed, . „ . 

5. If ditto, reddish urine thou shalt heat in an oven, 
on an 11 evil day P ' at the cross-roads he shall waah himself 
therein and [recover]* 

15, To remove and free the hand of a ghost; flesh of nn 
owl thou shalt give him to eat, and he shall recover! I )- 
BUM-RIB * in fire thou shalt reduce, mix with cedar 
blood, recite the charm “ Evil finger ” 4 over it. touch his 
temples (therewith), and it shall not return, nor touch [him]. 

8, ( Dup, of AAR. 184 h IS*) If the hand of a ghost seises 

i fsML JS»24 + 10 + n, ± 

1 Svhirti hj*V tD i kind of cattle; sea MA. ely,, rt nJ ef. AM. 103. 0* 

1 Set PRAM. 1»*4. 10, n, 2, 

* to? AM. 102,7, 
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on a man and the sorcerer 1 cannot remove it, L_4L-pInnt, 
**Ovmn\tfu\ Am (duleis)* Ana ( f&tida) n yellow saffron, fruit 
of BAR.HUS, fruit of caper, Crattrg m Azardux 0} T lupins, 
EL. KUL * I^l-pknt, seed of tamarisk, human bone, together 
in oil (? 7 , oil of cedar), thou shalt anoint him, thou shalt make 
it into a purse, put (it) on Ida neck (and he shall recover). 

12. {Dup. of AM, 97, l p 1.) If the hand of a ghost is 
oppressive in a man : a body, and is not loosed, for his recovery 
basic sulphate of iron 3 “ kelp UK * newt [U)* carob* iu lire 
thou shalt reduce, grind, mix in blood oE cedar, recite the 
charm seven timca j Charm: Ka, A i& Ka.Kib, 0 King; 
Ku.Kib, 0 king ; Ka.mMb, O king, thou dost conjure 
{repeated, AM 97, 1), 0 Lord eminent (arid) mighty, king of 
the gods, Ninurta/ thou dost conjure, free the evil that it 
approach act. Recital of the Charm. 

Charm {Dap. of AM. 86, L hi, a s and 97, l T 8, and cf. the 
quotation of it in 85, 1, H vi/* 14} I O thou who art angry, 
wrathful, raging, murderous, stubborn, powerful, hard, 
evil, hostile 1 except En, who shall appease thee, except 
Marduk, who shall calm, thee ? May Ea appease thee, may 
Mardttk calm thee 1 Recital of the Charm. 

19, (Bup. AM. 97, 1, 14.) This charm seven times over 
the salve thou shalt recite, and, when it troubles him T anoint 
and he shall be assuaged. 

(LI. 29-6 mutilated; AM . 97. 1- which has provided duplicate 
paragraphs for U. 12-19, foRows on with a text different from 
that on AM. 95* 1): — 

1 KAIL omila. 

a tatTU*. m mv On th* Cktm*At^ 9 110. 

* Amittv* cf. AM. 4iK R 17, and ^ L It, dhttinct from arniitu 
" penile” [CT. mv, Uh K. 240. 0?, hut clearly Hi* same drug iUJ iu 
CT. ilv, 10, U { 42, K. 4140 R L2 3 *3* K- 4410, 5, am&ti nan <jf 
J ' Jt grt-en ennittu of the river.” Possibly mDH ts no! the rciuiTsicnt 
n]n3 itfihtintti, hut jicrbupn of amtflu* but very doubt!ah 

1 Yar, Mat link. 










S 1 0 ASSY ilt AS FR ESC E I FtI i 3 M >fc 

16. Charm : 0 Shamash. thin is not [my] sin (?), this is 
nought of [my] mouth [!j. which is in my body, my flesh, 
and my musdo*. My temple* arfieJff), * 1 * 3 * 5 * my eye* roll, my 
taste is diy(l)/ my flesh is poisoned, the right aide of my 
body and the Left side of niy body arc without strength-* 
After me they pursue, to out off 4 my life they come, 0 
Shjunash, in thy sight I seek him/ I tarn, . . , creature of 

flesh. , * * 

Cut. I}\ (From the, &tifiC&vxive number* to thr.^e n w mpts 9 yiveti 
in the it'i'L it 19 pmsibk that this Col awn mart be reckoned 
as AM, 95. 2. iv + 98, I. L r dap. of AM . 99, 8, nr. 14 (?) 
[certainly 20) +60. 6 + 76, 7) : 

(l) (AM. 99 + pJ. r. 14.) U n ghost seizes on a man, thou 
shall take a lizard with two tails/ a pizalhirtu 7 of various 
colours (?b ahve, and shave (or, akin) {it), thorn which ha* 
sprung up on n grave, * * „ gazelle-dung* these five drag* 
together than shaft bray, in fire his nostrils [thou shaft 
fumigate, and he shall recover], 

(4) If (ditto =) aeoundt thou shaft take the dunn of the 
anus of an ass * from the ri[ght] and left side, wiping the 


1 I-hi-it-ftt-u. 

51 VAba [al l]. 

3 for iJtrtfiuiu T 

* Aim pua-ittifl r 

5 II ii doubtful whether 41 they 1 in the preceding sentence is comet, 
or ,J bun M (intitwl cif It J1 ) ten?. 

' Oh KAIL lfl3 p r. S3. 

T Vt piisBvra, Her. d'A^r., )D14 ( ! J3 P and j>. da tfri = humhikiitn 
l Waking AJSL r 102* I OS), 

1 MI M im*ri M » iurrwli fclitJhfte}™. A mg^ciult 

comes from AM- ^ 1, obv. I K. f= Mfo. ; rl IWEicii! 

prescription, for this 2 ft dung>c&k * (!) uta n *2 ^ which the fool of a f pore] 

uonum fkifh trodden*].” ete. Ttei ward AciJJufrf n tu | = . 1 II .PA P.IjAL. 
AXtit {t'T T xir, 43, IU - rf. 4% 13}. -I// = nnfiw, 0021) and 

*4 both tadfu and PJjF ( jmrifi*}, meaning - * nuE \ arr uaed 

m conjunction with p?'#d (piV imil pit jutridi), ^ |b qtrrknuJy the 

vnino for - 1 // hero. But piti l Would tu-rm oertiinjy tu meaji " dun^ " Ln 
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excrement with wool \ ghte (?}, hair of the tail (Am is 
jpwmscT JliU. SO, 6) of a black dog . . . a dog: (A*re fepiW 
AM. 95 p 2, iv* 2) these drugs together thou shah nvi \ , in lire 
Lis . . . together thou shall fumigate [and] he shall recover. 

0, (fh rr is AM 98, l p 2, joined fo AM. 95, 2, iv T 4, dvp* of 
A31 . 99, 3, rm 20 + 80, 6,3.) [If (ditto —) third] Salworniti- 
iiLkali . . . (?), * 1 sulphur. hart f s horn, ghic(5), hu m an bone, 
gum {skin of the jaw } 1 of a male pig together thou shaft mis/ 
in fire fumigate [him (therewith). nud] he shall recover, 

(0) [I)up< AM. T6 t TO If (ditto =) fourth, human 
skull, Andropcg&n (t), turmeric, like bread cooked iu nshea 
thou shall . . .(I), 1 * * together m os-fat thou ahalt mix, in 
fire fumigate him (therewith) and he shall recover. 

(10) If (ditto —) fifth, ^icimts, kallu (1) of a human 
skulls gazelle-dung thou shnlt pound, together in ox-fnt 
thou fihidt mix in fire fumigate him (therewith)* and he 
ahull recover, 

(12) If (ditto = } sixth, ...(?) & of a human being, fat 

AM. 7H, % 4 (No. 1K^. jjnM* uf a anda* n hi-bird. joat ae, hallu fflJUflt Ert*au 
the same in JIMS, IU24 T 454. where A plant id described as "" like Ihc 
JuJIu (dang, rather than vent) of tho raven ", and M /atftefa us like Aerf/n 
at i dove. Both pit<il and Idllil ibmfora would &cena to have tranuferred 
meanings. £Wfuton£« presumably dttived from Aalfm mus r hutbI j bate SODie 
more special nieasiing than merely that at ft mi us in Lho test quoted 

it in described as ** trhiflb the foot of a woman - . . ,+ the probability is 
that it mam the round cake of Jang for fuel, which the women in 
Mesopotamia trend Ottf with their foot befflM plastering on the wnl1 to 
dry. nipiti will be the pieces of the dried cake, 

1 8AM r v. SAR.A, 

3 IrfHiJ Ai. 

3 .41/. SO. d + omit*. % 

* Kima G A It. II AM. MA Us-m^nmd(t). GAIt.tfAtt-tfA = oboi tujnri 
" bread cooked in pLn fJ (eeo my CTk irii* (t, 7. and DtviU^ ii. IB); also 
probably ftpH (jM/- fi3ST), If ripttl it aJsg M bread cooked In anhfeJ T * 
it is quite possibly Syr. j gik i = Ejin) * r bread halted in aHhet ,r p the 
metathesis beiuC similar t* Sutnmiu is unknown to ia» ; 

ef. {said to be n-i^iSoAif) “ fine mHal 

x Ki'im »- m-am, 

JTtAS. QOTOISS1 19-25}. 


^2 
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from the left thiney of an ox* fenugreek; [l&ikifrus ?] thou 
shalt miXi with human skull m tire thou slwilt fumigate him 
and he filial! recover. 

(U) (Here it joined AM . 63, 4, to AM. 98, 1.) If (ditto =) 
seventh, jackals * 1 dung, tooth (?) of axsibi (?), lion-fat, fat 
from the left kidney of an os, , . . thou shall, mix togethcr T 
in thorn-charcoal thou shalt fumigate him (therewith), and 
he shall recover. 

(16) [If (dittos) eighth?] . . . hLiman bone, and thigh 
of ox together thou shalt mix. with human skull [thou shalt 
fumigate him (therewith)] and he shall recover, 

(18) [If (ditto ninth ?] . * . of a dead man, oil of a 
KIN.TUR fish, oil of * . . thou shalt anoint, . . , 

(20) T . . human penis . . . 

No, 262; AM. 70, 1 (K, 3420) + M, 7 (K. 8962) (text of 
this last in KMI. 68). 

11. (Dup. KAR, 182, rri\ 22 + ) . < . for his recovery 

nti-lcilAuni (?) . t . *liquidanibar, borax (?), kelp (7), into a 
purse thou shalt make f put on his neck. [Seed] of tamarisk, 
seed of laurel, hizallit, together thou shaft bray, in oil thou 
shalt anoint him : with . * . seed of *Amogh$som, seed of 
nARJJUM.BA.BlR plant thou shalt anoint him. 

16. [/>up. of KAR. 182, ret\ 29, and AM. 96 h 4 + 1, Ah. ii, 
484, and iertf mat to AM. 4, 6, 8 t PJRSM + 1924, 1.7.) [If ditto], 
the left horn of an ox, (and) hart’s horn thou shnir reduce, 
with the powder of engraving 1 thou shalt mix 1 : eadmia 

1 KP a-nnuJta.matt* ai.-IruJfe {ape PRSM. 1024. IS. n, Ewetiffl 
Sarg- A r.-- 2C I r -I - ft A /l urn '* Antimaay which brightciiif 

their Hrwrffi r Y Am.ii tn&y well be from HHT1 (= (In flplte of 

ftirju }} Ir engrave *\ anU cod^ij uccitl v the ,p intLcnony" here- will N 
fJaablBD, Dr- IS- L;Lmbert h F.BJ,, bus augg*n Led (o me, to make the 
rhuttlictrrfl utAntl out in the Is \b the sAiur irlcn ca in Job ih e f 24. 

whi^R hi.H wtfth is that bis woffdB " were graven with an iron nnd Umi 
in the rock Icir rver " ; pnibnhly not 1 h i ■ iiEtml In IcrpretaS Ion tluit ibe 
olwra^tera ire filled with molten lead, blit briglit^nnl with plain bago. 
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) 3 of the smith, *Amitni t alum, caper, seed of tamarisk, 

1 I wifl entirely wtong In 1G24 p 28 tl, p in rending 

this wqrd ns KU JbfWI " eorndour IJ . li mnal be the aamfr word A* the 
ftt-Hf-tu-w of the Chemical texts, which in toy Ni. rJie 30 ff., 

I tried 1u show was nxide of Iju, or even eadmk (p. 38), ft farm of zinc, and 
possibly the origin of the word tutiy. According to Berthe lot [Call-, 24 L) 

; natty rsplusd the Cftdmia ef the anciellH which was (ib. 38} arl impure 
flxllb nf y.jni r mixed ^irh oxide of cupper. liny, r-ven with oxide uE lend, 
and oxide- of antimony, arceiiloua acid, Ete, Cad min wih funnel In furnace* 
where v upper was. ^malted (Pliny, II m Bujlhar. lloseoc, wreCbi CtahiffTry,, 
3S: ; Pomet gives th* 1 method of oil-lining tulty us follows {Hiit. uf I>rwj*, 
1712, 11, 341} : " Tufty ifl fonnd atichmg to Roll* of Harth fc witch nirt* hung 
up and placed on Purpose on ihe Top nf the FtfflnMftj whf-re the Founder* 
cast thi'ix min'd and EleU-nsetuI U> retain the Fume of Vapour. Like the 
Smoke in Chimniw, nod by the Means of these KolU the Vapour :r J reUtlneil 
and rot luted into a Shell of the Fame Figure llW Rollers," 1 

In the Chetnhal texts one pjrt of to 36U o t dk*r crystal gifts* 

renders the glass opaque (jwintfe iiJi&iki). ftiui halt a part men? o[ tuvfctl 
jcivcn jt a reddish tmgo,. There Is a diffienJtv nbotlt l.hia latter proportion, 
which L? very ptiiall. if " mode of 1 ita ' i.=i accepted as torre* f- But It ie- 
MnE of the essentials in making [red cdtal], hy adding 32 pnrld with one 
of guM to 7,200 of zukfl-iiUi-- > 1 ■’igethcr with 20 of antimony and some 
-laiTv-aall), and here oxide of tin won hi suit this ancient receipt for the 

II | k uzpte nf Cae^i us '' We | L In the Medic id Te xc& InJt{ i j -Iti-b pr t . i ■ ■. * ■ It ■ a 

occurs thus s jrij ft«-ln-n' ia one of the ingrvdiemn for an eve -fh Eve {A W- 
Lb J, 34 E PMfiMr 1824. 28|; (&} it is to he brayed slants and put into 
Aurunaw-beer, boiled, mixed with honey find refined oil, allowed to steam, 
iind then he given " without a meaJ 11 to a man with a unUgh P md the 
mlllt w ill be vomiting > .lJf. 80, 7 P 7. Xu. 132) ; l' 1 ) [ittJ-irJ-tF-s ! 

HMnuppahi it\p?rt lltn'h probably for a aeizure of flume kind (nfppf. 
/rft AfA- B.T., mpii j itu With tbu same ideogram m tpri *rf. " duet of 
copper " ; cf. ftlsn AJI. 14, 5, 7, No, 287, ni-ip -« : the toot i^ 

" urn gI "); (cl) with STienk, cte.p for painful oyca (jIJ/. 

IS. 4, ti}+ 

Now every on* of these m*t&n«fi is ovideneo for catlniku ; in {a} and (J) 
the nse for cyra (cf. ii, for rytts jj.JWi'flt), with rb* indiention that it in 
a ndMmil In l^>; in (c> Ihb mention of Ihi^ " .nmilh ", Judicating the eoarcc 
ithe ■" flirua c* " of Pliny p eic.i: in [b \partira Lnrly its use to make a man 
with a cough vomit, with which cf. fjualn, X^icf. ftf A[tdic*A(. 1083, 311 ■ 
" J An eimetic of ipecaeuatlha, tulphalt* •/ ttftr.- (italle* minoi). or inuyiard, 
mav be cmefut in relicvinp H;uilgh, by rx|M.-l ling secret ton when thie liaa 
aecumulatod in large quantity.” Sulphnlo of tine ” may be ptopar*d by 
diHMitluB the oxide of the metal in dilute ftulphnric acid ; but it is always 
procured by miing on the md <1 itea-lf. which is oxidized by the dceom- 
pOBlIion of water, with the oxygen of which it combines and evolves the 
hydrogen " | Vpfopathtt 13, sivih 783). The mediaeval method 

of oh raining tnttv if d^^mbed by Pomet (H\4- of Drugs,, IT12 P Li p 34lj. 

The fact that the word L* written MkA ortu*k& interchangeably IB not. 


Si A AA&YHlAX FREStRltTlONS FOR 

seed of laurel, *Catcmhda p ^Chrysanthemum Mycfum. pine* 
turpentine, ftr-turpentine, sumach, root of male mandrake, 
sulphate of iron, LAL- plant, bonus; (?} t iron 1 (in oil) thou 
shalt anoint on him. 

lb. {Dap. KAR. 182, m’, 38 (?), mid AM. 96, 4 t 7.) If 
ditto* iron, 1 fcmiam plant, sulphate of iron, male and 
[female {?)] *liquidatnbar thou shall make into a purse, 
put on his neck. 2 

21. * . . sulphate of iron, iron, . * . thou shall anoint 

him . 

22 . 0itp. of AM, 93 , 1 , 5 .) 

23. (Iktp. a/AM, 93, 1, G.J 

21. (Maty perhap* b* r dup. of AM. US, l n 4.) 

No, 203. AM. 95, ] (8.353). 

3, II a man is sick of the hand of a ghost, . . . 

4. [For the preamble M AM. 99, 3 T r „ 11 ■ <jf. AM. 7th 
% 2i r ) For the result of the oppressive Land of a ghost 
[which the sorcerer cannot remove) ... for ita removal, 
mustard. E . * 

G. li ditto, root of. * * for anoiirtiiift, 3 the tree pa . r . t 
. . . mustard, hellebore thou shalt take, [these] seven drugs 
. , . in an oven thou shalt heal, in a small copper pan [thou 
shall, mix up. (rub on ?)] . . . until his flesh holds sores (?) 1 

1 think* of iwrionfi inpOTtiUnfio 3 it I a not a. n.imman wonl p aud jj fi>u nd 
onJy in JijieeiaUy or chemical teictd, lli far as l know. I propose 

to taka it as cadmia w tut! v. 

J Bat note in L 20 Hint (here arc traces q£ fif M os dsltrmmiitjon fLo. 

' p Ilqaidatnbar *% 

* KAR and AM, &0, 4 include “ ! anoint with oh ", 

1 ^Zfli?)-avr own paia-Si^ 

1 i&uirru. mladi ho AM. 5, 7, X and fffl, .7, fij and ef, Dcnncfald. .Bn*. 
A 14 . Geburtg., B.V. i&ym. 
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, _ . tftrha- pliint, •CaZenduto,, tecjetiim . . , 

thou sho.lt anoint him, and squeezed grapes. . „ ► 

12. If the hand of si ghost is oppressive ou a man'.s 
body, , . * 

13 + Potions (and) food. , ♦ . 

11. [If] il man at the seizure of the hand of a ghost. . . . 
(Colophon A 

No. 2G4. AM. %, 1 fK. 4054), 

L {Prffimhk. (hip. of KAIL 202, iv, 35,) For the eat a plasm 
of a swelling either of the right [or left], 1 dates, squeezed 2 
tappi of * barley, *Ferula communis, linseed, *Ricinw t U.XA- 
heer separately thou shalt bray, in jfcurunnit-beer together 
[thou shall mix], on the fire them shalt boil T on a doth ( tf. on 
a skin) [thou shaft spread], while it is yet hot thou shall liind 
on ; as thou takest it. off 3 thou shaft wa[sh him] in water 
of Filter* 

8. If ditto, Lathi/rus, fenugreek, spelt flour* wheat™ flour, 
flour of . , . t flour of •barley, powder of xwulii, powder 
of fir-resin;, powder of pine-res in, dates, sweet lT.SA-b$tir 
together on the lire thou shall boil, with oil (v, curd) ihou 
shall anoint the surface of the swelling, spread on a skin, 
bind on, and [he shall recover]. 

12. Mustard, rosea, Lathynts, thou shalt grind, Lolutw 
. . r therein thou shalt add, mtv in wine, [bind on] the 
swelling. 

II. If the hand of a ghost has seized on a man. and it 
turns it to a swelling, Artemisin* *balsam, *sagapenum f 
thou shalt dry, pound, strain,, wheaten flour thereto thou shaft 

1 Note iiup, an KAR. ILuri. 

“ Safrindii [train KA R.) ScUjlCQ eampffAtit : eL nurmd vth-M I 
(AM. G9 T 12, 4} " iquee?fc4 pomegranate"* Cf. aton AM, US. 3. 2- 

3 Tap-ta- [Jar], 
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add, either . . . ill beet or com in milk thou jdl&lt mix, 
spread on a doth, the surface of the bruise anoint with oiL 

IT. [If a mini] Is sick from n swelling of a chariot, and his 
stomach and his bowels 1 hurt him. into water of Vitex thou 
shalt put him, mb him with . . . . let Mm drink refined oil, 
thou shalt pound together pine-turpentine, fir-turpentine, 
+ * , [tops (juice)] of pomegranate, tops (juice) of Filer, 
strain, mix in fat T bind on, 

20. [Mutifatrd remedy far a swelling oho from a chariot.) 2 

No. 265, AM. 9G, 3 (E. 3284). 

I. If the hand of a ghost seizes on a man (or) bennu 
(epilepsy 1} [seizes on him], or the demon “ He that holds 
hi?! head far evfl " seizes on him, or Lutpd-*iir-[M 3 seizes on 
him], or the hand of a goddess seizes on him, or the 11 hand M 
of a tabu [seizes on him | . „ _ or an evil aid-demon envelopes 
him . . . anger.* wrath . , . his ears sing, * + * with his 
stomach * , . speaketh and + , in the night terror , * . 
in the house strife {!)**«. 

No. 266. ML 99, 3 (K.mi) + AM . 8H r 6 (K r f>7fii) 

Obverse 

3. ... gold . , * muMalUm-plnnt, m A mmi, to , < . 

4. [Of. JJL 96 f 4, 9.) If a ghost lies on a man. the fat of 
iikippi male and female (?). .. 

5. ( Dup r 53. 3* 10.) If ditto h sulphur, hellebore, 'liquid- 
ambur; hnrFs horn, ash of human skull, gum of 

1 TU ■= t*hakn+ 

1 Here should be qpijted t hu Fragment A tt. G, l t 1.4, [/ r V /M LYIM\ , -U.4 
di-jfcif. . . ,. 

1 This Lt a de-Juno. producing tho result of squj tiling right nxnl left {JRAS* 
1924, 4521. There are a larpe number af r^ripis hip nnom'.m^ a man 
on whom this demon ha^ seizes! in KAk. ]S6 a ®hv. C3 fi_ MontLoaud 
GT* id*. IS, No. S3D&4, ro*. B. 

4 Vi-m-mt. 
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Andropogon (?) F fat of the left kidney of a black ox, Artemisia > 
*bnlsani. * *aagap&niiin i gazelte-dimgp gazelle flesh, human 
flesh, nitre for) . . . total fourteen drugs as n fumigation 
lor the hand of a ghost. 

10. [Duf. 33 r 3, 13,) Lupins, *Golendula, *ChrysantAet}ium 
sega(um y hellebore, gum □ i *Aleppo pine. * . - gazelle-skin T 
carrot, kelp (?), shoot of ... (0 — ■ garde, pinc-turpentine, 
old fat of an qx 5 fourteen drugs T . . in cedar blood thou 
shalt mix together, over the lire (fumigate). 

(For otrt. ll. l'i—ref. 7, see. No. 261* ft l 1 ff.) 

8* Fur the oppressive hand of n ghost. . . * 

9. Mane of a "white stallion, 1 glue(?}- seed of tamarisk* 
. + + asses r dung, seed of fennel* fruit ol BAR .HUB, sulphur, 
boms (t)* , * . 

LL (Cf. AM. 95, I. 4, and 95, 2, ii y 8 ] For the result of 
the oppress!ve hand of a ghost which the sorcerer cannot 
remove, for its removal a human knee-cap (l), 1 glue (1), 
. . fc seed of tamarisk, womb (?) of n. woman who has bad 
intercourse, 3 together thou shalt bray, ill fire fumigate. . * > 

{For (he remainder see No. 20L Cat. IV.) 

Xo. 207. AM. 97, 4 (K. 1075) 

2. , . * and his . . . side (?) troubles him . + + sumach (?}, 
*Ricinwt, kelp (?) . + . caper [root], acacia-root-, oak-galla (!}, 
„ . - [together] thou shalt bray, anoint, him, and he shall 
recover. 


I Lu-hn-ti pint* 

1 KU‘hii'VA kitn-fi anifltitL Kubi** Ln a Bi turban ” or other hflftdgtar, 
mil sol them U no doubt ukoDt Ltm-xi ILL* l* th* only Eagg^jtion I ci*n 
muke I». r it, unJesa ll mcfifia " ]r ^-hjndinH 11 (imUw), 

* llim tinntiti pa-kar-ti, the latter word new, iJoUblln* the eqnivalent 

0 f the ^JT- 'rCl^ i Klpa.) Htjforala ut. 
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H. [If a uiaii] t s litre (?) is distorted, lie sinks down upon 
a bed and lies, ft b the hand oE a ghost: thou shaft nib his 
temples with hi]man semen. 1 * bmy together sulphate of iron 
[and) *]iqiridanibai\ mhc in oil. anoint him. 

9* If h ghost seizes on si man, miTunsalt* while niiTfj-Balt, 
black miWGalt-, magnetic iron ore* male sulphate of irun + 

-stone. Ana (ditlcis), ak itsiw.a nu {? )-pl ;mr. seed of tamarisk* 
EL KTJLr im plant, MUH , KUL . LA- -plant, fennel-root in 
refined oil and cedar-blood thou shaft mix, anoint him, and 
the hand of the ghost shall be removed. 

14. If the hand of a ghost seizes on a num T for Jib recovery 
thou ah alt ] anoint him] with lupins, *li quid am bar, kelp (?), 
EL . ET'L ♦Implant, £*IZr plant, in oil. 

16- If a ghost seizes on a man, with h uma n skulk 
Andropogvn (?), turmeric, In oil thou shaft anoint kiiu. 

18. If the muscle of a man's neck hurts him, it is the hand 
of a ghost: thou shaft put{ i} . . . the duat of the cross¬ 
roads* encircle his neck therewith \ oft, water, and kitruunu- 
Leer thou abaft- beat up together and let it staad under the 
stars (?): in the morning before anyone hna spoken to him* 
let him rub his neck and his body and [he shall recover], 

25b Thou shaft bray * Solan w rrt F *Jrn 0 Stfosjon T anoint in oil. 

23. Thou shaft anoint his temples with the dust of a 
fallen ruin (and) Crataegus AzutoIus (?) in cedar oil* 

25. [Dup„ CT. mdii M 44, iii ± 3 ; EAR. 182, 10.) II a insu 
at the seizure of a ghost his temples hurt him, sulphate of 
iron + lhne(0t l mil Vsalt, black ul iTu-salt, magnetic iron ore, 
iron-atone, these sue drags 3 thou shall bray together, mix in 
cedar-blood r anoint his temples, his eyes, and his neck, 4 
and he shall recover. 

1 = *l>H84buitb WJtAJS. 1324, 4^), 

a Omittod in CT. ixiii+ which adds injatfiad Am [dtikiA) nt the end. 

a KAK " JfieTun drups T " adding Am (dufcij}. 

4 DiGfereDt order on iif. 
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30. (jd/tparejrf/y drrp. nj EAR* * 18-L 33.) I! a ruun Llus an 
ache of the temples T hi? ears singing, fib eyes glittering, 1 
the muscle of his neck hurts, him* hb side holds poison. 
Ms kidney ff strike? ' s him, his stomach is troubled, his leet 
nrc weak, 1 that man a ghost of the roads 3 pursues hhu . 
For his recover y: 


(3?) On the fifteenth day (of the month) when the moon 
and sun stand (visible) together that man thou shnlt wrap 
in a cloth, 4 thou shnlt spread red iron oxide on his temple?* 
letting it & “ blood M exude : thou shall let him sit down in 
a reed hut : thou shall set his face to the north : unto the 
moon in the west thou almlt uffer a censer of pine gum, 
(and) thou shalt make a libation of now's milk ; to the sun 
in the east thou shall offer a censer of cypress, (and) thou 
ah silt pour a libation of kufunnu-btef : that man shall sny 
m follows:— 

(43) “ On my left b the Mood, the crescent 5 of the wide 
heaven : on my right is the father of the black-headed race, 

* IharntM, Cf. CT. niii, 23 r i P \ ffdup. KAIL U 1 , T&PF. 1 . 
my No, 28dJ g i, birratw* anil for fcartfru, FRSM, 1B24* 3S. 

1 Rimutu* from rvfltf " Iw Wed ,F . Cf. AM, 20. 1* 30 (dup. of EAR. 
r. 1-1 \ r arid 3& (dapa. nf CT. iiiii, 40, 4 and 6}, "if a man has tib 
(t, lib ( ih)) K . KI and haa riuruJii" ; oil, 5, l r " [If] , . , hia ttesb hits 
iimmnlu aud rimuiti • p ; H3 P 3, 7. Jl To use ft m mi of #fj»r mtikU* and 
rimvU . „ . KAIL IS£, iv, 5. An a Simmntim w rimvtim ; AM . o P ti p 7, 
M to ease n man off . . . and Wiriuhu' 1 Ct EAR* 157, IS, and Langdnru, 
ftiih r ll'urfom. 45+ 10, id! priori-Mi afi^Jz rimnlu.* 

B RidaJi (t* nddli, J. 45); cff. .Ififr/ffw, Hi, J47 P *4mmm (v, uibkkn* 
ri-ita-a-ti hirmniAi tt-AsMiH-f ]. Tho parallel foir-bd-ii " miu# in AM. 
HS P 4. d, nhows that wo probably have here a word from riefit "* tread ", 
i-£. roftdwnyn, or perhaps [foqiott^n) traeka haunted by ghoata, The 
addition of the phraae " an evil wind ha<h blown on mo(iii/wiKai p etfpii) 
aa eoneouulailt, indicates the idea of the ghostly viidtanl cominR with 
tfci a wind. Tho palirmt lb set mth Ida face Do the north (= 1M .£l „&A r 
the direction of the " right wind) to counteract this. 

1 lufcAAA, ft I'tath, For *&KA *' red iron oxide Jee my On iht 
Chemist?#, 133, and note the quotations on pp. V^2„ 133 s for the quality 
off the axidoe m giving a blood-eolour, The u» here ia obviouflly 
magical to ayTnbi>]lie bltJOfL 

* it muni be the fuli moon, or nearly, not the crortnU 
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the sun, the judge ; the gods on either hand, the fathers of 
the great gods, mate decisions of wide-spread mankind. An 
evil wind hath blown 1 upon me. and a ghost of the roads 1 
pursneth me. So am I perturbed,- distressed* * and troubled : 
rescue me by your judgment that I be not overwhelmed/’ 
Seven times he shall say (this) and come forth from the reed 
hut, and (then) change lus clothes, putting on clean ones. 3 
He shall say m follows :— 

(48) Charm : " 0 Kami nr, + marble * of heaven and earth, 
remove the evil sickness in my body ” seven times he shall 
say; and unto the Sun he shall say ns follows :■ 

(50) 11 0 Sun, judge of the black-headed race, let the evil 
wind which hath settled on me go forth like smoke to heaven : 
I pay thee my devotion 11 three times he shall say : (not 
cv mpfete ?). 

No. 266. AM 96 t 7, (K. 6413) 

1. If there hi on a man the band of a tabu, the hand of 
a ghost, the hand of a man . . . T the hand of a goddess, 
he speaking and nut . . . behind him it Is bound on, a god 
or goddess is angry with him - + . his [sleep] oppresses him, 
his dreams being evil . . . he seeing T T . not good H terror 
of . . ■ he has anger of heart, trouble 1 of heart . . * hatred 
in the month of men . , . the prince his advancement 5 wiU 
promise him but will not give him ... his flesh holds poison 
, . * yellow, red* and black lib body changes . . . his [words] 
he forgets, a woman his heart does not lo[yc] - .. * s 

1 See notcr 3 on previous puRD. 

1 .ldr*riru + presnmabty for tijJai'u, pjuulkil in nu-ociue to ihe other two 
verba, 

1 Symbolic for the elnaiuiing, hut ahu perhaps that the glioat plaoilld 
not rerflsgniifl the pritienL 

* JVvttaft, iee PB8M. 1923* 7S, el S. 

p Zbt-rik-fv. The root dartikv, eomjwrable In TJHf " tiejid + tnan j U *\ 
occurs in dir iidiftr, darks! u. similar to ait rdf-u " posterity " (coming after - 
unanlj). /Jori-w must have the mcaoinf; ol * u step r \ Le. " pramtitiott " or 
J1 ndvanromnn fc " b*ra. It would bo taa fanciful Ur kc in this the dtfn'itii 
iA Duric' 1 ot a later period. 

1 5At fibbi-iu la 
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THE tC HASTD OF A GHOST " 

No. m. AM. 94, 1 (82-3^23, 48) 

L If the hand of a ghost . . . s a man . . 

2. Practical prescription for this; mipuhi (nuptfti) of 
n man .... an IB.LAL- garment * 1 * the first day thou ahalt 
, hmmnuAmtf wine .. * • three times with 

water (1) * , i 

6. Charm of E-nu-ni . - .. Directing , * - 

No. m AM. S4 s fi (K. 13587), Fragment ” When the 
hand of a ghost- seizes a man ”, to he compared with 
AM. 97 t 6 t 1. 

No. 209. AM, 76, 1 (E.4BQ9B)* (Text in KMI. 73*) 

I. . . . M the hand of a ghost lifting its head for evil ” T 
lupins* „ + , seed of laurel* alum, hellebore, sulphate of 
iron, r . r , Am jttitdu [nuhurtu} t *mhit, Asa fatiida {tidi 
twelve drugs for £r the litmd of a ghost lifting its head 
for eviLV 

4, [If a man]’a [car (?}]s are deaf* 3 the root of his mouth * 
is dry, 3 his . . . have poison i water . * * (T), has ' 1 * fire of 
his stomach ”, [his sleep ?] upon him is not good, a woman 
his heart desires but he sees a woman and his heart is not 
lifted up* [his voice] in speaking is low,® that man the hand 
of a ghost pursues 7 him. For his recovery, [tarAu-plant S], 
*Cale}idula } *CAf}/mnUmnum xegrtumj hellebore, nail of a black 
dog. *rmnt 5 Asaf&tuhi (mtAurfu)* Asa fmtida (Jiufu), powdered 
alum, . . ( thou sin ill pound, sift, let him drink in beer or 
wine, and he shall recover. 

II. [If a mu in] the seizure of the hand of u ghost his 


1 See SAL, No, 33S3, 

1 Tah-zib. 

* Ur jjMj* ; cf_ * h if hia tnnjpw and nr p Mk " {CT. x.tsvij, 37. 13K 

4 i-ln-urcti-ft [«?]■ 

* . . + [i T]-ita du-fm-bi la-pxL 

* US (= riddytu. 
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epigastrium ls blows lire " a {or} hus u fire of the stomach ", 
Ilia epigastrium " cuts da klm, lupins, *Cnte»rftfifl T 
*Chnj#uHtfo'u\utu i] N^rurti, seed of tamarisk. seed of 

laurel, *mint, *i50Jdjm*/r. /criido (titftai), .!« /ntfifa 

(nuhurtu), in lumnrtff-beer let him drink ll aatnple 1 and he 
shall recover. 

ID. [If] a mim in the seiauje of the hand of u ghost hi* 
epigastrium 11 cuts M him. for his recovery ittrltti- plant, 
M toi u m must-0 it l , t,u rnarL?k p 

water of *mint, seed of toniariak, seed of laurel in beer let 
him drinks 

17. If a man the hand of a ghost seizes him and pursues a 
him, for his recovery torAu-pludt, ^Ctdrndula, *Chnjmnt!tMuum 
mjttum, mustard* heflelwre. *inint f 'Sdamtm, seven drags 
to free the bund of a ghost thou sliftlt bniy, in beer Jet liim 
drink, and he shall recover. 

20* If ditto, tarAtt-plant. *Cakt\duia> *VhiymnthnHum 
if etjetum, mustard, hellebore, seed of tamarisk, fi*ed of hiurel. 
CannabiSj Am ftetula, root 4 of Am fntidth *mint t uluni t 
twelve drug* for the hand of ti ghost in beer let him drink. 
and he abaU recover, 

23 r If ditto „ *£h Undiila t seed of titmarisk, ;s! : U". three 

1 rd, 4.‘f, find wi alfitritt " ri)irrff|xmdiqgfy ’ Kl h 1,. f- 17 

iN%i. 135); am 3 Kli-.lilcr, Iff Hr*, in. s. 57 ll. r whero the patient ea ir.z , 1. &4) 
iu ilrinb i ikL-on* 1 ) in strung wsnr, if hi - ijiuptamg iuf that honnlher 

ent.- cor drill k* T hut tils jt-omiwh nrcrr pnri ifemtisfa ruj?ar JfaJhtfc/i'J i( Jodimfina 
pi-jfii matybriJl-Hrtitt, elc. TaH-d-Anmnm (UraoM-i3udge) r No. ll F tf v. 55, 
, * , 1 qiiafH 4 ft-il-j 7 i|j . , . rt-nrt if 

[JijrFi| . , , n/iufi-rij B-m* . . . fp-iJ-ii-i r u rmi-oMa-fnl) 

* . * (iroLion flnda). Doubtful 

* AUIk. 4/ £ S T Dbvkuipij o^uiviknl to 3tAK*XAK in Hi* prrcfdiag 

ri-^eipl. < i- also llse of tbe pin ml «i,urs in A r .4/if. IS4, rev. L /unrnnn A" A 
rdimmu wbff*- f ia clmirlv the equivalent of 

few* in L 17, 

* L r £, 

4 L T A. 
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drugs for flip band of n dmt let him drink in I jeer, nbd he 
shall recover. 

S4* If a lull ii the hand of a gboat seizes him and pursues 
him, ^irAu-plant, *Calmdufo r *Chryitanihemum segtftt pm , 
mustard, . . . seed of tamarisk, freed of laurel, seed of 
*trag^anth, peed of fennel* Hrattegw wmtlus (?) t ten drugs 
for the hand of a ghost in beer let him iJ rink and he shall 
recover. 

-7■ [If ditto] + , + *CArj«anfAcHHti» 

mustard, hellebore* seed of laurel , „ „ p alutu^ huiiiuo 
lame . . T kt him [tlrijnk and he fihnll recover. 

Xo. 270, J_l/, 9l d 5 (K. 11772] 

I. If a man a shunt ^izes him and pursues (£Fi5.L T 5) 
[him] . . , from the middle of Ins brain , > . his cheek , . , 

Xo. 271. AM. 100 T 2 (K, 7840) (text in KAIL 74) 

{Section 1, ll3l ointment. 2, fourteen drugs including 
Andropwjm i (?). * Ferula Perma 9 gazelle-dung, flesh ol gazelle, 
hartVhom, etc. S, 4 r for the hand of a ghost.) 














Bhamahii, Bhatti and Dlrarmakirti 


By H, R. DIWEKAB 


HE relation between B ham aha and Bhatti h very 



interest mg. It was once 1 believed that Bhamaha 
preceded Bhatti. But Dr, Jacobi's discovery - that he has 
borrowed DJiannakirti^ doctrines and phraseology has 
changed Ids relation to Bhatti, Nut only is it now presumed 
that L£ Bhamnha probably knew Bhatp's work but that 
be oven 16 clumsily repeats in almost identical terms ss 4 a 
verse of Bhattb The point, however„ does not appear to have 
been definitely settled, and a few remarks will not be deemed 
unnecessary in reviewing the entire question. 

It must first be seen in what connection Bhamaha wrote 
the verse in question* Tr occurs in the second puriach&lti 
of his Kavynlaiifcara. E hamuli a describes _4 la fi frff ms in this 
and the nest pariccheda . He first considers the question 
of long compounds, and emphasizes the two qualities of 
a poem, prnsdda and .'m!r//jzmyn. He then mentions the five 
Ahnkarta 

Amtprdmh stiyanuth) rupahim dlpakajHime 5 
and treats the first two in verses 5 to IS, In verse No, 19 he 
incidentally mentions pmkelika as ■/ u1t\a-dhdtvnrtka-gambklrd 
yumaka-iyapadzsini, and then writes the verse in question^ i_e. ; 
iSvjffit \fj a pi yadimani 
vyakhySgvmyun t sax tram t 
ntmmh swlhiytmt ™ 
bin fa dwmodhaso Judah. 

4L Even if these, which, like scientific treatises, can be under¬ 
stood only by commentaries, he poems, it Is only a festival 


1 Jacobi, ZDMG. hlv. 

1 Jacobi, Sb. dtr pm 4 tad., 102!?, pp, 210-13. 
1 &, K, De ? Samlrit Potiio*, p, JL 

* Krilh, History of &iN4Jtrif Literature, p. 110. 

* BbjimnJiii T tl. 4, 
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to those who have a fine intellect, liut alas 1 undone are the 
dull-witted/” It is quite clear from the context that Bhamahu, 
in bk usual ironical style/ criticizes here not. a mryahtindhi 
maASkihftja, but detached verses like prnfidikax, which come 
under his fifth species, anihaddha Mi't/a* and which are not 
only vyGkhijagartUjfji, but Mxtravat iySkhj/Sgum^i. That a 
sargahandka tnahJkdmju cannot but be mfakhtfiiffimya appears 
to be a fact tacitly accepted by Biiamnha from the verse i, 20, 
where lie says that a mahdkdmfa should be 
naiivijQkhyvyam fddki mat , 

and not 

anyakki/mfQm m -mrdifJt imaL 

Tire butt of his irony p therefore, appears to be not 
v^akh^dgamyaU^ or vyalchyeytitm, but m&tmvat vydkhja- 
tftfmifiaim or itiimjakhyeytiim. 

But the idea that Bhamaha criticizes Bhatii seems to be 
so strong in Dr. Jacobi's mind that it makes him unhappily 
improve :L the reading ul one of Bhlmaha s verses, and see in 
it the same irony, in verse l. 3d, of Bhamaha the word 
nitdntMi appears to him " smnlosc ", and he is tempted to 
read U min frith instead. It must be here explained why the 
reading nUdntdM is not senseless, but, on the contrary, 
wholly in consonance with the sense and that the reading 
tiitaiiiodi is quite unwarranted and inadmissible. It must 
3u‘ remembered that in verses i, 35, 36, Bharmdiu is expressing 
his view, which is neither wholly in favour of Gaiujlva nor 
wholly in favour of Vaidarbha. In i, 35, he save:— 
alaftkomvad agrfimijam 
arthtfam nyfiyyam andhdam 
&midiyam api sddhiyo ; 

Vftidarbhaw iti ndtiyttfhd, 

acid it is to illustrate the laat line of this verse that he writes 

na nilSnlMimatrena jfigate cdmtfi girSm, 

1 Of. ibid,, iv, 7 * ri, V\ 14 

* IKict, i r IS. 

■ St i. dcr PriNM. A k*d. t 1028, pp h _i. 
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which means H mere words like nitdtda f etc*, du not beautify 
the speech ”. Bhamaha, who writes il after seeing various 
works of others and after drawing his own inferences 
has here very aptly chosen the word ftifuntu to illustrate the 
tendency of the poets to use such words to beautify their 
verses, The word is rarely used by writers other than poets, 
with whom its appears to be a favourite word. To leave other 
poets aside, Kalidasa alone has used it not less than ten 
times.* The word b formed pf syllables which suggest 3 
mddhunja, and has, moreover, a sense which makes it so easily 
applicable. Bhamaha himself has it in ii T 5 : — 

Hw tayCt cintayv kdnte 
nilantdi yathodihim. 

On the other hand, the word liiktnlddi will be quite out of 
place, as the verbal forms are not supposed to adorn the style + 
Even in the parallel passage of Yamana, 1 cited by Dr. Jacobi, 
we have :— 

fltipf* k m m ikdra mdtTam yat 
Miztfivnstugmmm bhavet. 

It is not at all therefore necessary to emend niidntddi 
into Unan^odi, and to see BhAmaha’s irony directed against 

Bhatti- 

Let us now see how far it U possible for II h Tim ah a to make 
Bhatti a butt of his ironical remarks. That Bhamaha assigns 
a great importance to grammatically correct forms is quite 
manifest from his sixth paria:keda t where, after meta¬ 
phorically describing the science of grammar as like an ocean, 
he says :— 

naptl r ntji f va d urgddha m 
umum mjakamndniauim 
sabda-raimm svammyamam 
(iUihJcarium ay am janah | (3) [ 

1 ItiiiL, v, S3, 

1 Buhtiingk anil fkith, £t_ Petersburg Dictionary, 

1 viil. 9. 

- VImaa*, lii+ if-lfi, 

JBAS, OCTOHltK 1M91 


53 
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He knows that the unintelligent are afraid of learning 
sciences because they are difficult to understand* and himself 
advises the writing of treatises on scientific! subjects sweet- 
seasoned with poetry, 1 He has also illustrated his method by 
giving some of Patents rules in verses 32 to 60 of his sixth 
paritrJirihi- He has as far as possible followed the order of 
the Asttjffhyayi, ns nan be easily seen from the following table ; 


Terse 

Sutra 

Verse 

Sutra 

32 

1-2-07 

52 

4—2—87 

34 

2-4-83, 84 


4-4r-2 

35 

2-1-17 

53 

5-1-5 

36 

2-2-15 


5-1-10 

37 

2-2-16 

54 

5-3-57, 81, 54 

38 

2—4—17, 23 

55 

6-2-37 

42 

3-2-107 

56 

5-2-94, 114, 121 

48 

3-2-134, 138, 118, 

57 

5-2-115, 116 


162, 175 

58 

7-1-4 

49 

3-3-94, 98, 101 


7-2-76 

30 

3-3-107 

59 

7-1-78, 79 

51 

■i—1-15 




i—2-2 

Bhatth *- m his part-, does the same. He also holds grammar 
In high esteem, makes n nice combination of pleasure and 
profit, anil tries to illustrate in order the rules of grammar. 
Can tilers be then any reason whatsoever for Bhanjahn rn 
criticize Bhatth whose views seem to be completely in accord 
with those of Ehuniaha 1 

On the other harnh there b ftt least one verse of Bhamnha 
which raises strong doubts in the readers’ minds as to the 
pre-exiatence of the BhaMi-kdvya, The verse is vi, 62. 

SdUtimya-malam dud. anukrumena 
ko mksyattii viral®* hum alo vkdrat 
kibdarnavamfa yadi kusrid upaiU pamm 
bhTimmbhmas m jaladhtr Hi vismuy®' sqm. 

1 thUl.p 3 fc 
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“ The thought, 1 who can, jHi^aibly describe these views of 
Salaturlya in order 1 1 makes me desist from this, It will be 
equally wonderful ii one goes to the other side of this ocean 
of words or of the ocean itself lull of frightful waters. 11 Does 
this verse not show that a work Like the Bluilti-katya conkl 
not have been in evi^tence when Bhamnhu wrote ? Does it 
not appear more likely that these lines of Bhimaba may have 
incited Bbatti in the first place, and Bhaunmka in the second, 
to write poems illustrating the rules of Pankd in a regular 
order f 

But what has Bhatt* himself to say about his poem '? Ho 
expresses his opinion in the last verse but three of his work. In 
xxii t 32, be calls the poem ''wonderful owing to ways of 
expression ”,well-composed ” r nnd ' r leading those to success 
who either speak or have a desire to speak (Sanskrit) In 
verse No. 33 he says: “ This composition is like a lamp to 
those who have an eye to the uharncteristica of words, and is 
like the touch of a hand to those who are without grammar T 
blind.” What he means to say is that those who have already 
mastered the science of grammar will he able to perceive with 
the help of this work many similar forms, but- those who do not 
know grammar will be able to recognize at least the forms 
which actually occur In his poem, j mst like the blind* who T even 
rcben they are unable to see other things, at least recognize 
those things which they can feel by their hands. It is thus 
useful lor both—those who have studied the science of 
grammar and arc speaking Sanskrit; as well as those who 
have not learnt grammar, but have a desire to speak Sanskrit. 

But still Bhutti seems to he conscious of one thing, and 
that is that his poem is not sufficiently lucid. The very fact 
that he calls that part- of his work which illustrates the science 
of rhetorics pmsaiimi-kdndc i, 1 clearly shows the importance 
which he assigns to lucidity or pramda-tjuna in a poem. 
It is under this prasamm-Mnda that he illustrates Akirrkaf*i* T 


1 BhaU^ka r^d, CoSophon to Cantos atii. iiii. 
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Madhuryn + and Bhuf&sama. 1 It was iLtirefore 

quite likely that an objection might be robed against his work* 
as being nprasartna or njakhyayamya. And it is in anticipation 
of this objection that Bhatti writes the verse NV 34 :— 
ryakhytlyamyam idam tavyam 
utmv&h srnihiyam alam 
A aid durmcdhasay c&smitt 
Hdmt-prif/atayd tnctjja* 

,s This poem is explicable by a commentary ! It b f however, 
sufficient that it will be a festival for the intelligent, and it is 
because I like the wise, that I have not thought, much of the 
dull-witted. It is not thus a boast, but rather an excuse, 
II a poet is to boast of his poem as being a bard nut to crack,, 
he will boast that the learned and not the dull-witted will find 
it difficult. To puzzle the dull-w itted is not a thing to bo proud 
of. and this is why Bhatti gives tidvalprit/ald as on excuse 
for that, Tt will, therefore, not he wrong if it is said that the 
verse of Bhamaha, whose conception of a poem is 

avidvadafujQnabalajmsfitartlui m pmtddmvat ,* 
must be the ori gina l and the verse of Bhaiti T who also accepts 
that conception „ is based on BhAmah&a words. The word 
nlam which signifies a pratisedha (contradiction), and the 
reason vidmtpriifafd put forward, makes this position quite 
clear in the minds of the readers. 

Another point of importance m connection with Bhatti 
h hb illustration of Alankarag in the tenth canto of his 
poem. Sn much baa been made of this canto by writers on 
the history of Sanskrit literature that a few remarks will not 
lie out of place in this connection. The canto is written 
particularly to illustrate the Alaiikdms, but Bhatti himself 
does not give the names of the A Ian kHra^ l which are after¬ 
wards indicated by the Jayatmiujala. But to infer From 
these names that they were the only Alaftk&ras known to 
Ehafti is going too far. One or two striking examples must 

1 Colophon to Canto xliL 

■ IMlL, a 3. 
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lie first gwca in Support of my view. In case of ArtMJaMdra 
it is not easy to declare whether the poet purposely used that 
AlfiiikfJm or whether it was unconsciously used by the poet 
and was afterwards observed by readers. But with reference 
to &obdokti\hara y it can be safely decided whether the poet 
intended or not to use it. Let us take for example the verse 
s s 3G— 

uJijta dhane&varastya yudhi yah same-fa mayo dhanam 
{am ahum ka vilokya vihudltmli I'fiatfamdyodkamzm 
ribhat'amadena nihindtihriyd 7 timdtra StffMjwitMGitfltii 
vyathayati safpathad adhigata J t.haveha sampan na bath. 

T >e Jayamafigdta notes this as an example of Arthdntara- 
nydm r but that the verse illustrates a subspecies of Yamaha, 
in which the first line ls rhymed with the second and the tkkd 
with the fourth n subspecies rarely noted and followed by 
Sanskrit rhetoricians a [id poets—is a fact which* though 
un perceived by the Jay a m a it gala , cannot escape the notice of 
others. Is it to be supposed that this exceptional subspecies 
of 1 amalca^ which is invariably followed by Maraflii and other 
vernacular pnets T was unconsciously used by Bkatli ? The 
same may be asked concerning the verse Li, 19— 

m taj jahim yan na sucdrupank/ijam 
t?cf pm it ka jam tad yad alinastUpadam 
nti sat pad ft ' sa\t na jugunju yah kuhim 
j\a gunjkaitt tan na jahdra yan mamih. 

It cannot be said that the idea of a chain, m the form of a 
connection between jnla+ panhija h safpada, gunjaTia t and 
manohara, was not present in Blh&tt?** mind at the time of 
composing this verse, 

Mallinfitha, in his commentary on the Bftath-kdeya y has 
noted therein the following Alaitkafys :— 

L AtimyohL viii, l t 71 ; ix, 62 ; x p 2I T 4l t 45 ; xii, 19. 

2. Amnmya f x„ 65. 

3. Anuprdaa^ x, 1. 

4. ApahnuH, x 5 B7. 
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5. Arthiintarantfiina, ii, 6 ; vi, 24 ; x, 36,66 ; xi, 11 ; xii, Ti ; 
xiii, 9* 

0. Ak$epa, x, 38. 

7. Uiprekxa, i, 6; ij, 3, 4, I2 r 25, 47 ; vi, 13 ; vii, 97, 98, 

106, 167, 108. 109 ; viii, 15, 35, 39, 49, 50, 67; is, 35, 

34, 55, 56, 64; x, 26, 34, 44, 47, 60, 62, 69 ; si, 3, 3. 7, 
20, 28 ; xii, 3, 6. 

8. Udaltti. v, 27 ; x, 52, 53. 

9. Vpnma, i, 4, 7,8 ; ii, 2, 8 ; ill, 19 ; iv, 16, 11 {nitilopamd) ; 

x. 28, 30, 31, 33, 35, 59 ; is, 5, 6. 134 ; si, 15, 16, 37 ; 

sii, 84. 

10. Upamnjopamn, s, 64. 

11. *EkSmti, ii, 19. 

12. *KSra iiamdlfi, i, 22. 

13. *Kwydihga, v, 42, 43 ; x, 23, 24, 37, 40, 48. 71 ; 
sii, 14 ; xiii, II. 

14. Tuhjuijogitdj x, 54, 56, 

15. *Dr?tiinta, x, 72 ; xii, 82. 

16. NidtrianS, viii, 82,92 ; xii, 77 ; xiii, 43 ; svi, 16,17, 18. 

17. Farikam, xii, 19; xiv, 38. 

18. Pnrytiyokfi, si, 43. 

19. *Fmfip<i, x, 46. 

20. Prnfds, x, 73. 

*21. *BJ&5nlimat, ii, 9 ; s, 49 ; xiii, 42, 

22. Ynihaxaiifcfiya, ii, 5; ix, 120; x, 43 ; si, 1 ; xii, 5 ; 
xv, 92, 

23. Yttmaku, viii, 132; x. 2 to 2], 36 ; ssi. 21. 

24. Jitiptika. ii, 28; vi, 104 ; viii, 51 ; ix, 8 ; x, 25, 29 ; 
si. 26. 

25. Yirodhiibhdsa, i, 1, 16 ; x, 58, 63 ; si, 24. 

26. YisepaM, ii, 7. 

27. * Vfyatm, xi, 31. 

28. Vyatirfka, v, 65 ; s. 39, 

29. Stem, x, 55, 

30. *Samu, i, 5 ; x. 61. 

31. SanHi-wklt, xi, 14. 
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32, *Stimttcc&ija, i, 2 i Hi, 22 ; v t 1 ; xii, 81 ; xviL, 1. 

33* StisandeJta, n P 18 J 41 ; ar, fiT ; xi T 10, 

34. s, 32, 65. 

35. £ft„ i T 3; x, TO ; si. 36 i xiL 10; xx, 37, 

3+3. ^Smbkflvuhi. ii, 13, 1G* 17 ; x, 42. 5U, 51. 

The list is by no means exhaustive, and it will be hard to 
think, in presence of these examples, that all the Alafikarcw 
in the above List marked with an asterisk a ad not mentioned 
by the Jnyarmkgala were unknown to and unconsciously 
employed by BhsttL 

It must He well home in mind that Bhatfi was no theorist. 
He writes his poem to illustrate the rules of grammar and 
rhetoric.-, Nowhere does ho any that he follows a particular 
work or illustrates according to a particular order* He is 
thus, quite free to base his illustrations on more than one work 
and to make changes, tidd t or omit where he thinks necessary. 
The names given to the mrga$ or bdndatt simply follow the 
well-known Sanskrit maxim. 11 prMhMntjena vtfapade&a 
hhamnti, 57 and indicate principally the topics illustrated. 
But it will be far from right to iider therefrom that each verse 
of the tenth canto must illustrate an AlanMra t and that no 
^■lWfc/rura not illustrated therein was known to him. Even the 
tradition naming the Atahfmms in canto x points no Ahthkara 
in the last verse, whereas we do find m other cantos some 
Ahtnkums uumentioned in this canto* It would have been 
surely a different ease if Bhatti himself had indicated the 
names of the AlunkS?®#* But there is no proof that he gives 
the names, and the above discussion will show that he does 
not follow rigorously any work either in the order or the 
number of AJanMms, 

Let ns now closely examine the commentary Jayamdhgala 7 
which indicates the names of these Ak&kdras* From the 
commentator's way of giving the name of the Alaiikara 
ending with t ti t like a praflka, it can be safely said that the 
commentator doeg not himself name the Alan&c^W % but is 
commenting on the words as given in the manuscript before 
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Miil But, when we look to the details furnished by him in 
explanation of those words, we can clearly see that he follows 
no author but Bhamaha. In thirty eases out of thirty-eight 
AhiAkfifas he quotes Sharp aha’s definitions in verses. In 
case of Dtpakn^ instead of quoting Bhamahak line 
am&ni hinute * nmrihdm 
anjokhySm hrthadipandl 1 

the Jaifiwmhgaid simply says r vakyartha - pmkdfanM 
dlpaJcaiH ucyate ; whereas in the cases of Vdrfta, Preijas , 
Urjasvu}. SamMita, Uddra {Udatta}, Hutu, and Nipum he 
gives a short explanation for each. Coming to subspecies 
of the Ala&k&ras, we also find that the gives 

similar explanatory notes on the names of the Alaiikdras. 
the only new quotation given by him being in the case of 
Cafcramla -ya maka 1 os 

paddudm avaxajie t\i 

vak^s spat htlyamniaUl \ 
prat ipada m bhatxd pair a 
aitravdhim tad uojaie [| 

In two cases more he gives the opinion of others, once as 
ijamabe§n hit/apodon/a abhidhwjatmtn m dvsyati* 
and then once as 

tad ecu anyaifi kkantfarupahim iti negate A 

In all other cases the Jayamahgaht has nothin ti to say hut what 
Bhimaha says in his work. We shall thus be not far from right 
if we say that the commentator knows particularly Bhamnha, 
and tries to ootteilinte the names of the Afonkara* recorded in 
the manuscript before him with the definitions of Bhamaha. 

■ How far he has succeeded in doing ao need not be said* But, 
to be fair to him, it must be admitted that lie has tried his 
best to explain the names indicated la hk text 

1 Ibid., \\, 2fl, 

1 Jcr^nrw^nfa. Dn Ki 
1 Jaynmanpriti on i + JEL 
1 Jayaniuntjait} un i + 27, 
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But can the namrs in the teat before the Ja^martgaij 
be supported i We see that in catie of IftpaJca in verses 22 to 
24 the commentator lias not been successful. The three sub¬ 
species of DTpaka are explained by him as based on the 
position of the verb t Kriyapadmya adau Sruyarndnaimt, 
mtfe mrdi$tat&jt t and ftmlhye which is not clear 

at all. Verses Nog, 32 and Go are exactly similar and cannot 
be examples of two different Alartkaras. One is unable to 
understand how be illustrates Yarffa in verse 45 and 
parydyokU in verse 49. He Takes the name Uddra to mean 
Udatta s and says that Sipmutrn in verse 73 is also to be 
counted under UdStta. 1 see, therefore, no reason to support 
the names accepted by the Jayama&gald in this canto. That 
the text be lore the Jayamaiigald was not free from corruption 
is plain from the reading of the second hue of the last verse ;— 
iSrldAa rasfi nu-na rendm -pa kid yd m r 
which baa been explained by the Jayamn ngaln as:— 
&TWrnrtiBunmid Narendra-mlm)m nrpena pSlitSydm 
taktiitayam, 

where the correct reading appears to be 

Sri Ah u rasetm - ?j arc n dr a -pdlifdyd m. 

It seems, therefore, quite reasonable to think (1) that. Bhatfi 
himself followed no one author rigorously to illustrate the 
Akrikaras, {2) that the names indicated in the manuscript 
before tbe Jaya/mttgald might have been written by someone 
who tried to Gild out the A Inukaras illustrated by Bhatti r 
But even if the commentary of Jayamafagola is set aside, 
the parallelism between Bliuinuku and BkaUi is no doubt 
very remarkable. In addition to the resemblance noted 
between Ehamabn, it, 20. and Bhatti, saii, 34 ? the following 
may be pointed out. In Bhdmaha, ii, 70 r one reads :■— 

& TwmjtramatrS n tubh uvai 
citraYn yan nu (avoddhatih | 
to m sti u r ofam sitidhof 
rikara-karai'iam praU | 
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Compare with this Bliaith x p 37 

fddhimtin rdk&i&Q tnudhai 
ritram no asau yad nddhatah \ 
ho tyI fwtur amrtfutiam 
dharmye vatlmani vartitum || 

The gain * stum arho of Bhanwha, ii, 37, may be compared 
with goto J stam induh of BhtrttL si, 3. Single words having 
some grammatical peculiarities are naturally common to 
both and need not be pointed out, 1 But the following cannot 
bo disregarded, £n Bkuniiiha, ii i 31 r we read :— 

gatkeva mhdau mdf$gam 
dhaiur wjtitireJcin&h \ 
duTvdkandam im iyamam 
tanvl iyumd lata yatha || 

Bhutti makes Surpunukha deserilie the beauty of Sita to 
RavLiiin in the following words : — 
yosid lymldTiku fnsga 
dug ltd hamsaydmtuT ] 
tlurmkdtidum iua sydmd 

nyagrodha-parimft^dald \. (v r 18 ) 

Jagmmiigdla simply explains :— 
dfirraMwlam ivu Ayduid, diirm^ambam, tad im igdim. 

But Mallmlihm and oilier commentators really find it 
difficult to explain, MuUimitha my a : Durm-kdndnm im 
sgdmd \ EUk rn pu.mimtrUtrt' dm$tavyum kalpabh ienu m \ 
anynthd R&mayaxta-virodftat. In Rdariyiuni. Ii, 02, 8 S wo find 
the worlds iySmS ptidhmdahl&and r Will it be, therefore h fur 
from the truth that the word in tile Mmdyatm, on which 
work is based the poem of Bkatti, with the stock example 
of Upamd quoted by Bhamalm, may have given fikutti’a 
phrase : — 

DuTvakdndiim im hjdmd ? 

1 The H’&oifflOIl parOiHiUr works like aran&n I, pMUiim T tsta., 
may he, however, doled. 
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It may be thus seen that the internal evidence inclines 
more to the suppositions that B liani alia existed before RhnftL 
that the remark of Bhurnnha in vi, 62 t may have incited 
Bhaltl to write his puem, and that this ex plains better the 
parallelism between Bhiiimha ami Blm(fh The only point 
to be considered further the relation between Bhamnha 
and Dharmaldrti. The publication of Dihnnga’s Nyaya- 
pravesa 1 helps w better now to decide the question. 

Bkaniahu commences his treatment of logic in v r fi E which 
runs thus :— 

sattv&l a(rtha)h pmmanahhyarn 
pralyab^am anitma ca te 
asmlltura wasanianya- 
vis&yatvam tnyoh kflu< 

The reading aalhmlaytth has been emended on comparison 
with the beginning of the NySya-tihdfya— 

pramdnam nniareya m afthapratipattiL 

Bhftnmha clearly mentions here two pratrcdtfr?* p in opposition 
to the ancient school of lo^ic. and thus aliowd his preference 
for the Buddhist school of logic* which rejects the other two 
prumintitti, Upanmnd ami &abda< He apparently follows here 
Dinnaga's Xyti yd*prare&t r sdtra 5'h It must he noted here 
that Dharmakirti in his Xy&ytt-hiwhi does not consider 
Pfatyaksa and Atiutmm as pram~tnas, but as xamytiy-jmms* 
The second fine may be compared with the siitms :— 

(12) Tasya (pralyakmsya) rhayuh svaMtfanam. 

(16) Anyai -?d mdnya-hJcsu\iam, 

(17) So 1 numStuisya visa yah + 

And the fiM on the (12):— 

Smm asadharamim lak$anmn l&ftvam stmfaksanctm I 
msUwo hy as&Iharanam m tattvam as ft mrmntjam ca. 

1 Gilkviiii OrioctaJ SurLi;*, Nfl. xixix (Tit^Um text). 

1 nCtfras i+ £ + 3. 
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But even hr re Dhamiakirti owes Ms sMra 12 to the X»am- 
pravHa, surra 59 :— 

... ra ft . gi . mtaJuin . nid . kyi . yul . Rid . ks . , . 

hi \ erse v, 6, Bhatnuhn states two definitions, the first of 
which Li found in the Xyaya-pmv&a, autra 54, and the second 
i* mentioned as thnt of \ asubnndhu hy Vucaspati Misru. 1 
DLarmakiiti improves this definition of Dnaimga bv adding the 
adjective abhrdnlatn to it, while his definition of katpand 
in NySpi-bitulu, aQtra v, is worded quite differently from that 
of Dinnagu, which latter seems to be quoted by Bbamahu. 
\erses 7 to 10 simply comment on these two definitions of 
Pratyaksa, and verse 11 |uivcs us again two definitions of 
Antmiana. 

The second of these, vis + tadvidv tidRtaT~ydrthnd(irmiiam r 
ia supposed to be that of Ditiuiiga by Yacaspati Mira. 1 
Dr, Jacobi supposes the first definition, TrirSpat Uvgato 
jiiamm ammStutm, to be baaed on that of Dharmakirti, viz.: 

Taira trirupal lingad yud amimcye jiiamm, tad 
anmn&mm, Nydya-bindu t % 3. 

But Dr. .Turnhi appears here to have overlooked the 
difference made by Dharmakirti between SvSrOSntmSna 
and Famlhdnumana. Alter the autras 

Anumanam dvidM f il ? l j 

and 

Sturtham ParSrthatn ca t ij r 2 f 

Dharmakirti gives the above definition, which, as explained 
by the Syayn-hinda-fika, is not the definition of the 'cneral 
anutaSna, but that of the particular ^rthdnwmvn Tins 
fact is quite clear from the definition of Pamrthavumava 
snven in the Xyayadnndu as TrirUpa-UUgmySnam yamrih- 
awumanam, m, 1. Bhamahu’s definition should not be supposed 


1 Fan! iLa-itUpftrya-fiiA 

r. w. 

p, 127 . 


(YlxianJtgamn Sk. Series. Ben»Etj. 

iVatompam Sfe. fad.,, Veum}. 
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to be based therefore on that of Bhamiakirti; it appears to 
be rather bayed on that of Diimaga in the Nyistja-prawsa, 

55* rjts * m .. dpitg . pa r ni + rings . hs . dmi , 
mihrn . baho r and 
5G. rtags . nt . idfcul * gsum + , , 

And the second line of verse v t 11, need not, therefore, be 
rear] as , . . c& pate vuluh , bnt should be kept as it is—- 
* *. cd 1 param viduh, meaning that this is the second definition 
of oi wmfim according to some. 

TetfleS v T ] 2 to 20, treat of Pakyi, Pr^t/Sa, and /VafrjiTa- 
dcwtis. Anil here we are faced with a still greater difference 
between the views of Bhamalia and Dhnmakirth The 
definition of patxa 1 is based on the N tjdtja'prm^ia, aiUra U:—- 
+ t - Phyrygs . Hi- . rafi , tu + grogs . pa hi , chos « can * 
mb . tu .. gr^js . pur * gyi$ k khgad . 

par . du + hjm , pa . . , 

while the definition of pnk$a given by Dkammkirti is quite 
different, as mentioned in Nydga-bmdu. iii, 40, 

Svarupehniva svajpm ifto 7 nimkftaA pakm iti 
This definition is clearly erudite, and Dkarmakirti bimsell 
has to write sixteen sutras to explain it, As to Pak^(tbhmas r 
Bihiiaga - gives nine varieties of them, Bhamaha mentions only 
six, while Dharmaklrti gives importance only to four, 3 The 
examples given by Bbamaha also appear to be suggested by 
the A jf&i/a-prawm. For example, instead of saying: mala 
me vandhja, fihamaha says: gaiir mama pifd y l and then, to 
avoid the different possibilities of the fathers being an ascetic* 
goes on adding adjectives i balgat and aunur yusga aham 
and ft itfiisah . Instead of htci iimh-kapfilam of the Kgrlya- 
jmavm* Bhamaha has iucis tanuh. 

Verse 21 defines hetu* When compared with the sfitras 
ol Dharmakirti, Nydya-bindu, ii n 5, fi r 7, we can dearly sea 

1 Ibid*, t* 12. 

% Wy&ya-pnmJa t sHtr* Oh 

3 sStra iii, 55. 

* Ibid.. r F H + 

* A> \yti-pmrtMU iQtrt 14. 
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that B hum a ha’s definition lacks the words showing certainty * 
viz, em T em t and rra ntedimn, and thus appears to be more in 
consonance with the Sanskrit reading of the Nyaijarprme&a, 
siitru 4, supposed to be the original by Virlhnsekhara Bhatta¬ 
ch ryciJ BMrnnha thus seems to have written his definition 
before the improvement was made m Uie definition of the 
Nytiifa-prarrm, either by Dharmakirti or by other con¬ 
temporary scholars with whom Iiiuen-tsang nutv have studied. 

Verses 26, 27 describe drptvnfa. Jts two-fold character, 
given in verse 27 T clearly appears to be based on the 
Ntfujja-pmtrsa t pQtra 7 + It is to be noted in this connection 
that Dharmakirti does not consider drstjhtfn as a separate 
f adhandmyava. In Nyuya-bindv, iii, 12* he says:— 

Tfirupo he fur uitah \ Tuvatuii'drtJmpmiitir ili mi prthay 
drstuiito ndnm sadiiutulvufl&vah kaicit \ Ten a nxhya 
hikmitam ffthag negate tfutdrlltaimt | 

Lastly come Ihjfana and du$unabh*i*a&. Rhamaha defines 
dusami[m] JujunaUldyuktUt^ and Dr. Jacobi supposes this 
definition to he derived from Dhurmukirtrs Nyaya-bindu, 
sutra iiij 158 :— 

Dfim ndni nyunatddjfuklif}. 

But a little consideration will show that this is not the case. 
Wo cannot suppose that Dhanmikirti filmed this definition, 
for nowhere in his Nydijahindu has he said Nijnnatu, etc. 
Even after fending the explanatory sutrn ih t 139 T ye 
pilrram mjunatddayah afidJumadaxa uMh t&am mlbhdmmrn 
dftsanam j term par^t^ihaetddhi^r(i^nS^ t we cannot 
understand what is nijun&tyddi and why sdiJianadtipu are bo 
ealkd. Dhumiottani, in his commentary on sutra iii^ 57 5 
explains - 

Trnyduam rupdmm nyumtd mma tfidhanadowh, 
and on sOtra Hi. 139, saya :— 

i vjfinatudwjo* siddhavimddMmiMtdikah ¥ 

i vet*. OiLltTarl OrienUI Seri**. X*. mix, p , IntrDt 

1 Ilmt, v, 28, 
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but even he heuJ not tried to explain the word Sdi. It is there¬ 
fore quite evident that the term nplnatddyukii was quite 
current in Lke time of Dliiinnutlrti, and that, just as* in some 
other cases, the original is to hp. found somewhere else. The 
won! nyunatokti, im . txkan . ha . uid . brjod . pa, is found 
in the Nyaya-pravcia, sfitra 64, where it is followed by other 
four uJcfiu : ptiLmdawLli nxidrfhah'fttkohi. meiantahetu- 
ktihir and mritidbohdukokti, and the word nyuncUadyuJrti 
unmistakably refers to these dusan&s ¥ beginning with 
mjumloktL 

There remain now only the words jalayo duxanabhasaj, 1 
which correspond to those of Dharmaklrti in antra iii r 140, 
dufmidbltdms tu jahuftih. But when one notices so mnnv 
differences between the opinions of Bhaniahn and Bhnrmjikirti, 
one cannot admit that Bhamahu Lass taken this definition 
from the Nyaya-htndiL Both the words jail and diimudblidsa 
existed long before Dliarmakirti and the mere fact of equating 
them rloes not prove the oneb "borrowing from the other. 
Then again it may be pointed out that Bhamnha makes no 
mention of jatyuttufm as Dhuniijikirti does, but the last 
portion 3 of lib treatment of logic refers to the twenty-four 
jfltw, mentioned in Nydya-sutms, \\ 1. 

Tiie internal evidence shown above makes it difficult to 
believe that Bhamahn WTOte after Bhatti and Dkanuakirti,, 
It rather makes one conclude that he must have lived before 
Bhatti and in a period between Dhinaga and the visit of 
Hiiieri Twang. I need not add that the suggestion as to the 
word yurct mgwttbMh kitn limdena* referring to Frabhakara, 
ia not at all convincing. 

1 Hud.. v. 29. 

* IbwLp T, 29. 

3 Ibid, It, 7, 








On the phonetic value of the Tibetan characters 
and a ‘ and the equivalent characters in 
the hPha^pa alphabet 

Bv G. L. M, CLAUSON at-p S. YOSUITAKK 
J^T ha one of tho curses of Central Asiatic linguistic research 
that no language of this meeting-place of nations can be 
studied without reference to the history of its neighbours find 
predecessors, which often belong to entirely different linguistic 
families. It m therefore only persons of singular erudition, 
or n like ourselves, of that hardihood which bred of ignorance, 
who venture to dogmatize on any real I y difficult question of 
Central Asiatic phonetics or lexicography. 

In the course of tho study of the history of the Mongol 
language, on which we are at present engaged, we were recently 
confront ed by t he problem of t he exact phone tic value of that 
character of the IjPhags.pa alphabet which corresponds to 
the Tibetan ami this in its turn raised the problem of the 
phonetic value of ui. As the problem in isolation seemed 
practically insoluble* we felt compelled to sally out into the 
unfamiliar tields of Tibetan and Chinese phonetics. To the 
experts In those subjects we hasten to express our apologies 
for any mistakes which we may unwittingly have committed, 
urging in self-defence that wc would never have trespassed 
if we had not been compelled to. 

The evidence which is marshalled and discussed in this 
paper falls into four classes; — 

(1) The prehistory of the Tibetan character 

(-) The purely Tibetan evidence, especially the statements 
of the native grammarians and the modem practice. 

(3) The early (1 eighth totenth centuries a.d ) transcriptions 
in Tibetan characters of Chinese Buddhist religious texts of 
which three specimens have been published in recent years 
by one of ourselves in collaboration with Dr. R W> Thomas. 

(4) The hFhags.pa texts in the Mongo! and Chlneae 
languages. 

Jltia. octueeh 1929 . 54 
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(1) The Prehistory of a, 

The earlier European students oi Tibetan recognized the 
derivation of the Tibetan alphabet from an Indian prototype 
and produced various theories more or less correct regardin': 
its history and evolution, but as far as we are aware it was 
reserved to Dr, A. H. Erancke and the late Dr, A. F* R, 
Hoemle to tell the whole story and to clear up the doubtful 
points. Dr. Frantkc's work is contained in hU article " The 
Tibetan Alphabet" in voL xi, p. 2fifl if., of Epigrapkia 
InJicsi ; Dr* Hocmle'a in his Introduction to the Manuscript 
Remains of Buddhist Literature found in Eastern Turicestun, 
published under his editorship in 1916 by the Oxford 
University Press* 

These two scholars are not in agreement on some points 
and on these we accept the conclusions of Dr* Hoemle, who 
hud the advantage of following Dr, Francke and having access 
to some evidence not available to his predecessor. 

For the purposes of our present inquiry the salient points 
are the followin'!:. The Tibetan alphabet was invented by 
the great Tibetan scholar Thonmi Snmbho+a on the basis 
of that Central Asiatic derivative of the Indian Gupta 
alphabet, which was used m the Khotan district in the sixth 
and seventh centuries a.e. to write the local con temperary 
Iranian dialect which is known inter alia nottiina as 
" Klhotanese *’ in English scientific works and as 
" Nordarisch ** in German. 

The Kbotanesc alphabet, whether under the influence of 
the descendants (especially Soghdian) of the Aramaic alphabet 
which were current in Central Asia before the arrival of the 
! niian scripts, or for genuine phonetic reasons, or perhaps 
even simply for the sake of simplicity, had dropped the old 
Indian characters for initial t, ii, e, o and wrote those vowels 
with the initial character for a supplemented hv the attach¬ 
ment of the vowel signs which were used to indicate the 
attachment of such vowels to an initial or media] consonant. 

Thonmi Sambhofa accepted this principle for the alphabet 
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invents by him, and the character lor a ffl is one o! the 
twenty-four characters taken direct from the Khotanese 
alphabet. 

To these twenty-four charactcra, which were common to 
the Khotanese and Indian alphabets, Thonmi S&mbhota 
added six new characters to represent sounds not hitherto 
written. Three of these, fe, tsh^ rf- r are derived direct from the 
characters r a c h.j by the addition of a diacritic mark, and 
there can be no doubt regarding their phonetic value. Z, 
a reversed jT, b as easily explicable and its value is certain. 
Z is leas easily explicable since it was created by adding a 
diacritical mark to the dented nasal n, "but its value (the 
sound of the French j in jour and jordm) is quite certain. 

There remains fl,. Hoernle is no doubt right in suggesting 
that the lonu of this character is derived from the curved line 
which was probably first used in the Khotaneee alphabet 
to represent d , and was subsequently attached ako to 
characters bearing other vowel signs to indicate a lengthening 
of the vowel. 

To sum up its early history,. * was invented by Thonmi 
Sambhotu to represent a sound which did not exist, or, at 
any rate, was not represented graphically, in the Indian 
languages or Khotaueac, and which was sufficiently weak and 
indistinctive in nature to justify its representation by an 
adapted long vowel sign. At the same time the sound was of 
such a nature that it could not correctly, or at any rate 
conveniently, be represented by the existing character w, 
possibly; of course, because the latter character had been 
given a value w hich was not necessarily absolutely identical 
with the value which it had possessed in Khot&nese and the 
Indian dialects, 

(2) The Tibetan Evidence 

In considering this aspect of the question we cannot do 
better than consult the mnemonic verse* (slokas) in which 
Thonmi Sambhota himself laid down the rules of spelling and 
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grammar and their commentaries, mare particularly since 
these have recently been edited and translated with copious 
notes by that, distinguished Tibetan scholar 3L Jacques 
Bacot. (“ Une Gramm jure Ti betaine du Tibetuin Classique — 
Les Nila has Grammuticaux de Thonnu Sanxbhota avec leurs 
Comm entairca. Tmduita du Tibctum et aunotes par Jacques 
Baeut, Ministers de T Instruction et dcs Beaux Arts. Annnles 
du Musfa Guunefc. Bihliothiqfie d*£Jtudes t tome xxxvii, 
Paris, Geuthner h 1928.) 

Before considering this evidence, however* it is necessary 
to mention one value of the character, which is the most 
primitive but yet is not used in writing pure Tibetan words 
and is therefore not mentioned in the 8 [okas. Tibetan contains 
no long vowels, and no provision, therefore, is made for their 
representation. In writing Sanskrit and other Indian words 
containing long vowels, however, ft, is used as a subscript 
letter m its original function, that is to indicate the presence 
of a long vowel Thus, while tf, L n ? etc +t are written »,£, ig „ 
d, 7, il t etc, r arc % and so ol 

Coming now to Tibetan itself, it is first necessary to recall 
the fact that Tibetan is a monosyllabic language, that the 
centre of each monosyllable is the radical, and that (leaving 
out. the question of superscript aud subscript letters as 
irrelevant to the present discussion) that radical may he 
preceded by one of five prefixes, and must, at any rate 
theoretically, be followed by cue. or sometimes two, of ten 
suffixes, ft may fulfil each of these three functions, i.e. it 
may be a radical, a prefix, or ft suffix. The suffix ha an 
important feature of the language, since the form of the post¬ 
positions which indicate the cases of nouns and other shades 
of meaning in many cases depends on the identity of the 
suffix of the monosyllable to which they are attached. 

As there is reason to believe that the exact phonetic value 
of -s varies to some extent according as it is used as a radical 
prefix, or suffix, it is necessary to consider the three cases 
separately. 
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As a p relimina ry to this consideration we most quote what 
the commentary on the Slokas has to say on the subject of 
pronunciation, using M. Bacot's translation (pp. 47-8):— 
"'Si oq applique aux lettres simples Jes Lrois clement* de 
la phonation, localizntiun, articulation et effort, nous aurooH : 

M 1. {Localization,) K* kh, g, ii fc h : and w viennent 
de la "orjie 

tfp vienneqt do palais ♦ * - - 
tg. 3? viciuient dcs Jevres .... 

ib 3. {Artirulat ianj Lps guttumlea et lea kbiides flout 
artieuleea par kur propre organc emetteur. Lea palatales 
sent articuleea par le milieu de la langue, 

11 (Intensity,) Quant h I'affort, de leffort exteme ou 
interne (expiration et inspiration), respiration, qui reraembk 
k la propulsion d'lia sons au dehors, eat le plus intense, 

11 C'est poimpioi [various letters including] «■ + * . ™ et 
lea quakes voyelles, demandant un effort de propulsion au 
dehors, soul: appeleea somres. 

** [Various other letters] ne demandant pas nne propulsion 
an dehors, sont appelees sounh's. 

Li . . , , , i?f et lea qua tie vovelles, demandant un grand 
souffle, sont appelees ires vimntcR + En dehors tie ces lettrefi-ci, 
tuntcs lea autres lettrea aont pen vivantes. 

Left inspires devant etre prononcees apr^a que le gorier 
scst on vert, k [’exception de w, sont appelees irb f vimntes a 
fjosier ouirert. Quant ii tfi ( qui se prononce a vac le gorier 
feme, il eat dit fenn£. 


** Un phoneme pf£fix^ par <7 rstemis dll palais. Un phoneme 
pr^fixe par d est emis avee un ainollls&ement de la pointe de 
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la luttgnp. Un phoneme prefixe pur h ou ttt est proucmc^ 
avw occlusion des levies el principaJement par le tiez. Un 
phoneme prefixe par est eruw flu foils] tie la gorge.’* 

It will bo observed that nothing is snid about suffixes here. 
On this subject the following passage {Baoot, pp, 44-5), ol whirl) 
the first sentence is part of a ifoka, while the remainder is 
commentarj, is in point ;—- 

■ * * ■ san» Padjonction de Fun des diy Euffix&s il sefa 
impossible de (an) mot en rsi&tion iivcc les mitres mots. 

Examples pour illnstrer la ponsSe exprimee par le maitre 
dans la re^Ic ci-dessus: 

*.di^ * dc% ; hlc ^,; ha* .At i; kka^.baXm.rO; ini" 
que duns cea exemptfts les bttres simples ne piiiasent 
P“ ne etrc silkies de suilixe^ lea Lotmvax, ipji vinrenfc 
aprea (Thorton Samlibot^) et traduisireni: Lb Parole et lea 
Comnirntairca, siipprim&rerit la plupart des lettres a qni 
aurmeint ete trop nombrenaes. {.Wole. Lu suppression du 
suffixe ent lieu lonjitempa up™ Thonmi Sambliotu, yepa 
le Xe. sioele. Les mamiscrits de TouendioiLitt*' Pont encore 
le pin* smiveitt* On y rencont des tonnes teller que : 
bai^,) Eien que, saul quelques * except-e* par necessity^ 
comine dan.3 ; ^da~ {i.e, to distinguish tlmse words 
from dag ; ^ lew +, ne figureat plus aojourd'hiii ronmie 
euflixcs par ubrevbtion pour £conomber b place ; conforme- 
ment a ee qni a explique pirn? hant de la d^temumition 
para b sens. des cas et des partbub* . , +j nans un auffixe 
qnekonqw on ne pent diercher h employer asicun mot, 
(A oft” . I hi (/rf T Nvnira) n fi rout a qtt'of j oiipfo n new fi 

r - 11 temit mipormnt de pouyotr determiner le aeua exact 
de *<tod. S + il ^applique an maitre an Moka, ceb 

voiidrait dire quo le role flernmnd des suffix serait 
urtificLel.) " 

So far as the use of * as a radical is ce^croed, the meaning 
of the passages quoted above is pretty rlear J L e < om 
meutator dearly regards a, as a ^ mdlCiitia a aniMth 
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vocalic ingress. that is as implying that the vowel attached to 
it is to be pronounced without the slight initial movement iu 
the throat which is known os a glottal atop, while ® represents 
the glottal stop, an audible opening of the throat (Thonmi 
Sumbhotu's * + gosier ferme M ) p similar presumably to that 
represented by the Arabic ^ (A/zmza). 

We refrain from discussing here whether this glottal stop 
existed T and was represented by the ancestor of hi the 
Indian dialects and Khotanese, partly because we do not feel 
competent to do so and partly because such a discussion would 
not be strictly relevant to our subject. 

It is also pretty clear that in the commentator's view, the 
role of * as a suffix, whether a final suffix, as in or a 
penultimate suffix, as in was conventional rather than 

phonetic, be. that it had no phonetic value but was merely 
intended to indicate the position of the vowel in the mono¬ 
syllable and, where final, to call attention to the fact that the 
syllable was an open one and therefore required the attach¬ 
ment of those postpositions appropriate to mo noisy Unblcs of 
this fonn- 

The meaning of the description of the phonetic value of u. 
as a prefix is less clear, but the best explanation seems to 
be that monosyllables carrying this prefix are to be pronounced 
as if preceded by a very short vowel, like the Hebrew $h m r 
presumably, since ~ and not ™ is employed, without glottal 
stop t Le. ft,ii/a Is to be pronounced J da. and so on. 

The description, since it specifically mentions nasalization 
in the case uF prefixed b and fti r must be taken to exclude 
any such element in the case of At the same time* in 
practice, it will be found very difficult to pronounce this 
sound without some of the breath escaping through the nose 
and giving a nasal element to it, particularly if the mono¬ 
syllable in which it occurs is in the middle, and not at the 
beginning of the sentence, and if care is taken to avoid 
introducing the glottal slop. This fact will be found of 
significance later. 
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To make tie account complete, it should be added that A 
may be attached as a prefix only to the following radicals: 
£A, j, ck t j, ih, i/. ph , b, fsA, if: (whether in their simple form 
or. where permissible, when compounded with subscript 
letters, c.g. AAy, Mr, etc.), hut to no othera. 

So much for the grammatical theories of the early Tibetan 
grammarians themselves. For modem practice we have 
consulted H. A* Joscliku's Tibetan Grammar (London, 
Trubncr and Co., 1833) and C. A. Bell's Manual of Colloquial 
Tibetan (Calcutta, Baptist Mission Press, 1005). 

These bear out what has been stated above. According to 
Jasckkc (section 4}, the distinction between a and w as 
radicals, while ir has disappeared in Western Tibet, is still 
Strictly preserved in Eastern. Tibet, so much so that in the 
case of t and ^ the effort to avoid the glottal stop produces 
a sound which resembles wo or iru, as the case may be. This 
information is repeated by Bell. 

JiUchke says nothing of a, as a suffix. Bell (section o) 
says “ [os a suffix] is not itself pronounced but lengthens 
the sound of the vowel preceding it. No vowel except the 
indirect a precedes it, e.g. yrsps - , t amMa ", 

According to both Joschke (section 8) and Beil (sections 21 
and 2G) prefixed ^ is normally not pronounced, but in some 
cases lias a nasal value, particularly in compound expressions 
of which the first member ends in an open vowel, n.g. 
dge.adun, often pronounced gen-dun. Tn some cases, too, 
prefixed w apparently alters the tone of the word. 

To sum up the Tibetan evidence, therefore, the primary 
phonetic value of a, as a radical is the smooth vocalic ingress, 
its opposed to w which represents the glottal stop or Aarrm. 
As a suffix it is a mere conventional scription with a 
reminiscence of its original function (also preserved when it is 
used in non-Tibetan words ns a subscript) of lengthening 
the vowel. As a prefix it was originally probably u V erv short 
vowel, which has sbeo disappeared, and b some cases it has 
a slight nasal value. This evidence seems to justify the usual 
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British system of transliterating ^ mk T Le, a silent h like the h 
in the French word hture, and err as \ the usual sign for 
hamu i, as against the continental system of using " for * 
and leaving «i imtransliterated. 

(3) The Sino-Tibetan Evidence 

The texts which we have consulted in this part of our paper 
are the two texts of Chinese Buddhist work?* in Tibetan 
transcription published by Thomas and Clauson (“ A Chinese 
Buddhist Text in Tibetan Writing/ 1 JRAS. t 1926, p. 508 ff.; 

A Second Chinese Buddhist Text in Tibetan Characters,” 
JRAS* , 1927, p, 2S1 ff.) nod the Chinese Buddhist text 
with interlinear Tibetan transcription published by Thomas, 
Miyamoto, and Clauaon (“ A Chinese Mahay uoa Catechism in 
Tibetan and Chinese Characters/ + JRAS, t 1929, p- 37 ff.}. 
These texts were discovered at Tunhmmg by Sir Aurel Stein 
and date presumably from about t he eighth to tenth centuries* 
The second of them contains forms which seem to indicate that 
it is somewhat earlier than the other two. 

As these texts date from so early a period they should 
contain valuable evidence regarding both Tibetan and Chinese 
phonetics, if used with proper discretion. Unfortunately^ 
the value of this evidence is to some extent impaired by the 
fact that the Tibetan transcription hi by no means systematic 
or scientific and in some cases frankly careless* This is very 
tnneh to be regretted. 

The rules of Tibetan orthography do not. of course, apply 
to these transcriptions. 5 is the only letter employed as a 
prefix, and as suck is prefixed to several letters to which it 
could not grammatically be prefixed in Tibetan* It is also 
used as a radical, but hardly ever as a sufhx. It is, however, 
used comparatively frequently us the character bearing the 
second vowel of a diphthong (a usage also occurring in certain 
circumstances in Tibetan), fll is used freely as a radical, but 
as hi Tibetan is never used internally in diphthongs. 

In considering the question of Chinese phonetics wc are 
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now fortunate in being able to consult the works of 
Professor Bernhard Karlgtem This scholar has pointed out 
in the Introduction (p. 20) to Ms Analytic Dictionary of Chinese 
(Paris. Geuthner P lfr23} that in Ancient Chinese* Le, the 
language of the sixth century a.d. t precisely the aarne 
distinction as in Tibetan existed between the smooth 
vocalic ingress known to the Chinese themselves as % ii 
and the glottal stop known to the Chinese as jgjj jing. indicated 
by Karlgreu by means of a raised dot placed before the vowel 
These two series are distinguished careful I v by Karlgrcn in 
Ms Analytic Dictionary, and it is exceedingly interesting to 
Mid that ici the overwhelming majority of cases the distinction 
between the use of w and ^ corresponds to Kiulgren’s con¬ 
clusions regarding the phonetic value of the Chinese si gin 
In the following tables Lhe first column contain* the Chinese 
character, the second the number of its group in Karlgreu'a 
Dictionary, the third the transcription of the character in the 
texts under review, the fourth the text (utimbered I T II, or 


Ill as the case 

may he) or texts in 

which it occurs, and the 

fifth Karlgren's 

i ’’ Ancient Chinese 1 

' phonetic 

value. 

Table I. 

Ctist't 

in which LTJ represent# 

a Glottal Stop in Ancient 



Chinese, 




411 

J a* *un 

i 

*& 



a f 'an, T ar 

u 


B 

209 


r. nr 

*dk 



h*mj (sic 1) 

n 


S t 

3 

V t Ui 

hi 

“at 

— 

175 

*h Vr 

I, 11. Ill 

-jet 

M 

2m 


i, ii, nr 

m i 

** 

1323 

% ’u 

i. ii, in 

+ |*& t ' uw 

K 

185 

V 

in 


l§ 

203 

'w 

i 

“j*Jt 

-St 

137 

r ihu 

hi 

'ini 


277 


ii 


m 

274 


in 
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IS 

273 

1 in 

m 

287 

*itr 

ft 

1317 

*Q 

m. 

1310 

J an 

w 

1310 

*u 

$ 

(1316) 

*un 

han (sic!} 

Total 

seventeen cases* 

Table IV (’tiit/huil). 


ii, hi 

*§#H 

i, ii 


m 

vo 

in 


in 

w e% 

m 

■ tun 

in 



which one belong also t & 


Table II. Cases in which m represents a Smooth Vocalic 
Ingress ijz Ancient Chinese, 


m 

568 


in 

iqk 

& 

1132 

*en 

m 

w 

(? for a) 

3L 

249 

*ihu 

ii 

jim 

ii 

251 

r ihut f ehu 

i, n t hi 


tii 

253 

*ihu 

HI 

%9U 

31 

271 

r in 

m 

ian 

Total six cases. 

of which ono 

is uncertain (’em). 

it b perhaps 


significant that four others come front lit. which is one of the 
later texts. There is also the possibility m these cases of a 
confusion between the very similar characters and 0t g. 


Table IIL Casts in which H represents a Smooth Vocalic 




Ingress in Ancient Chinese. 




m 

hi 

i 

ia 

182 

1(F- p 

i. m 


m 

1308 

hu 

i 


ii 

1308 

hu 

in 

j w *i 

* 

1313 

hu 

I. u, m 

j*ei 

n 

1309 

hu 

HI 

j*? 


291 

[Ann 
[(hu, hun 

i F ni 
i) 

ii«w 

Total 

six 

cuses T of 

which two have 

alternative 


transcriptions. 
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TabU JV, Casa in tchidi n, represents n Glottal Stop in Ancient 

Chinese, 


& bun cf. 'un in Table L 


The form fpj, 137, hon, IIT, xi a,t & h» totally irregular and 
possibly an error of transcription. Cases in which h is used 
medially to carry the second vowel ul n diphthong are 
frequent. Examples are 


m 


J 181 

952 


cihu 
\ fii hi 

"t* 


H t'fjft U 

I #46 

ii, m 


The only examples which we have found in these texts of 
A as a suffix are such alternative readings a a hah for ha fej, 
ani hgih for & r and rJii-? reading Moh for 3ff*_ 

As stated above. h Li the only character which ii used as a 
prefix in these texts h and as mich it id exceedingly common, 
Aa the \alue to be attributed to it in thi^ poyition is a qu&Ftion 
<if very great difficulty H we give below a list of all the words 
in which it occurs. The list h in rough alphabetical order* but 
the words are arranged in groups according to the phonetic 
value of the initial consonants in Ancient < 'hinese a.s shown in 
Kjir]greas Dictionary. To facilitate discussion these groups 
are numbered. 


1-S 

209 

\¥&} 

1*00 

n 

i, in 

m dk 

2.m 

227 

hban 

n 


# 

756 

\hbu 

[bu 

n 

t ii 

b l UQ 

m 

5-1 

h b tig 

i 

b'iuh: 


29 

fhbun 

1 jmn t phim 

j 

i 

i, in 
n 

\b l uun 

[Pfuati 

b'iuat 


47 

bur 

1 phur 

i 

hi 

St 

714 

hbyi 

ii 

b*ji 
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3. ^ 

3 T 

fMw 

\pu f plm 

i—4 

p-, i-h 

3 i-h" 

jyuat 


17 

hhur 

n 

piiuf 

* 

25 

hbmii 

n 

pi“«*9 

4. m 

593 

hlki 

m 

tna 

607 


Me 

m 

mum 

IS 

1295 

hbfin> hbun 

i 

mi™an 

* 

1303 

hbar 

i 



640 

Min 

i, ii 

mieu 

m 

1239 

hbu 

i f ii, in 

miu 

% 

1276 


hbu 

in 

mju 

HI 

609 

jAftun, hbmn 

1 &Z4lt 

i. n 
in 

vttix&n 

# 

861 


hbyehi, hbgrhu 

hi 

nlj&u 


621 


hhyer 

i, ii 

mint 

m 

13 


hbyi, mtji 

n 

mji$ 


617 


hbyir 

m 

fflj '& 

5, tt 

12&S 


hbmn 

n 

ji*an§ 

6Jf 

1187 

f-ftcu 
[ (d T chi 

ii 

fii w Q 

ii 




eu 

TIIJ 


T- PS 

1011 


hda 

II 

d'd 

£ 

890 

| Ma, Me 
[(cEe, dchi 

11 

1) 

d'ici 

& 

956 


Mar 

II 

d'dt 

8<M 

654 


Mab 

in 

ndp 

M 

647 


hdtih 

i 

fid 

m. 

&51 


Man 

ii 

nan 


hmn 

hi 


?s 

659 


Me 

in 

niei 

m 

653 

flidehu 

\~hde 

n 

m 

ndit 

m. 

663 


Met 

m 

niet 

m 

659 

\hdi 

W 

i 

n 

nji 

m 

656 


Min 

i 

i&ntf 
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hJieA, hneii, hnih 

ii 




do (sic \ } t mil 

ni 


m 

1343 

[id van 

ui 

HTiUJI 


654 

hdvr 

m 

Midi 

9 kT 

55*i 

j hihihu 

ii 

dz'yu 



1 diihu 

i 


10. n 

679 

\hm 

\hgah 

n. m 

i 

nga 

m 

265 

ihge 

in 

ngdi 

\ki 

ii 


m 

229 

kgeb 

i, n 

ngjup 

m 

316 

hgehtt 

in 

npimg 

m 

248 

hgem 

T, 11 

n§imu 

s 

H 

234 

igm 

I t IT, 111 


SIR 

312 

Ihgen 

[hgmn 

I, III 

III 

ngan 

& 


fa 

m 

ngji? 

204 

Iwh 

i 




ls» 

n 


at 

204 

htn 

i 



1281 

ilw 

ii 

ngi^o 


\lm 

in 


m 

660 

Im 

i, hi 

ngjok 

& 

205 

h&b 

i 

*93' 

n 

1280 

ho 

IT, III 

THJUQ 


1281 

h° 

111 

1HJUG 

s 

1325 

hgu 

III 

ngiu 

m 

]311 [k«m 

11 


\iPen 

II 


n 

1347 

hgVQT 

n 

jtgi v nf 

ft 

775 

hffte 

ni 

wgudi 

11-w 

10 

hepjar 

in 

n£i 



hhad 

ii 

pi*vt 

n.® 

17 

hphsid 

hphaT 

n 

nj 



phar 

in 
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13. *f 

166 

fhhe 
| hen 

U 

III 

jynng 

[ydftg 

m 

351 

hfteft 

I 

Mug, ydtig 

u.* 

675 

hji 

i,n 

»i r ° 

I *■&. 

406 

hkhjchu 

n 




1 hnteg 

i 

mog 


006 

1 

i 


iB. m 

i meg, mt/ap 

I, XI 




\ yog 

i 

ndi 

17. J5 

646 

hnchi 

i 



(hrwg 

i 

npt 

m 

[015 

WJ? 

1% 

i. a 
ii 


is. m 

40 

hphv 

ii 

ptto 

m 

-1 

f hpku 

ii 

p'iuk 

O'* 

tpAu 

ITT 

p^p 

# 

37 

i bl>bji 

\phyi 

11 

I, 11, III 

if*. & 

1264 

jjttsa 

I 

tfy**g 

1 ffdiitf, tshinty 

I. II 


20. i 

1298 

| kraii 
| trail 

n 

n 



A superfkied examination of this list shows that the groups 
fall into two classes : (1) those in which the prefixed h- 
bas no apparent influence on the pronunciation of the radical ; 
(2) thoae in which the prefixed h- nasaH^es the radical. 

It will be noticed that in a number of cases two parallel 
transactions occur, one with an initial h- and one without it. 
Of these cases, H4 might have been expected, the great majority 
fall in the first ctass. 

The groups belonging to the second or nasalizing class, 
Nos, L » v lit 11. and 14. are among the largest- in the list, and 
between them form an overwhelming body of evidence in 
favour of the nasal value of ^ as a prefix in certain cnses T 

It ^ significant that although the letter /t is used fairly 
frequently as a final, the initial guttural nasnl denoted with 
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tig- bv Karigren is invariably represented by A g- t initial n- 
being unknown in these testa. 

The exact value of prefixed ft in the cases falling in class 1 
remains a mystery to ua. That it had some value seems to 
be proved by the (act that it was used with such freedom; 
on the other hand,t hat that value was a very slight one seems 
equally to be proved by the number of cases in which 
alternative forms +A- occur. We have considered whether 
auy question of tones is involved, hut there docs not seem to 
be any evidence to show- that this is the case, ami all thino* 
considered we arc disposed to think that the most reasonable 
hypothesis is that in these tests, as in Tibetan, initial A-, 
when nc* question of nasalization is involved, represents a very 
short initial vowel. 

To sum up. the evidence of the Sino-Tibetan texts confirms 
the purely Tibetan evidence of the phonetic value of n„ 

(4) Trr r hThaos-pa Evidence 

There is a gap of several centuries between the Sino- 
Tibetan texts discussed above and those in the hPhags-ra 
alphabet. This alphabet was invented by the famous Tibetan 
dhdne hPhflgs-pa in compliance with the orders of the Mongol 
Emperor Knbiki, to form an official alphabet for the 
transcription both of Mongol and Chinese, and was intro¬ 
duced by imperial decree in a.d. 1269, Its use was never 
popular and few specimens of it now survive, but these 
include n copy of what was no doubt the official alphabet 
in its proper order, together with the phonetic values of the 
various letters represented by Chinese characters. 

From this alphabet it appears that the first thirty letters of 
the alphabet were simply the letter of the Tibetan alphabet 
in thoir proper order ending with in a. There follow four new 
letters, composed of horizontal lines with the vowel sums 
fur i. a, c (closed e), and o attached. These letters are 
apparently inventions of hPhagH-pa’s, possibly under the 
influence of the medicsvai Indian alphabets with which he 
was probably familiar. 
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Next follow four letters representing (1) apparently the 
Chinese sound represented by hs in the Wade alphabet, (2) >% 
(3) Am or s possibly,^ (4) y, The last three letters are not 
independent letters at all p bat are the vowel sign for e {open e, 
distinguished in this alphabet from dosed e) and the sub¬ 
script signs lor u and 

In imitation* no doubt, of Chinese the alphabet is written 
not horizontally but vertically in columns running tram left 
to right. 

The method of writing is strictly syllabic not only in Chinese 
where, the language being monosyllabic, it might have been 
expected, but also in Mongol The letter? of each syllable are 
joined to one another, while a gap is left between each syllable 
even when two or more form a single word. 

While, as stated above, the alphabet was designed primarily 
for Mongol and Chinese, there also exists in the great hexaglott 
inscription of Chil Yung Kuan a transcription in this 
alphabet of a Sanskrit dhar&ti i 

It Is interesting to find that in this text the letter is used 
in the same way as in Tibetan to represent long vowels, but, 
the method of writing being vertical, the vowel sign, when 
the vowel is other than a, is written below the ^ and not above 

A, 

the radical; for instance, IrT* which in Tibetan would be f, 
is written 

Fliis convention in writing long vowels has puzzled some 
curlier scholars who dealt with llio Mongol hPhags-pa 
inscriptions without considering the evidence afforded by this 
dhnmni, and did not realize that long and short vowels were 
distinguished in these inscriptions. It is, however, the case 
that a number of long vowels are so represented in the Mongol 
inscriptions* in such wards as ydn “ Khan ", dJa fl post- 
horse ", etc. 

Apart from its use as a -subscript letter* is also used at 
the beginning of syllables, and the question naturally arises 
whether tbr-re is anv difference of phonetic value between 
jma &> ocTomLn 1929 . -55 
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^ and ro. After carefully considering thit evidence, w® are 
definitely of the opinion that there 15 no sunb dUttnction and 
that both characters alike represent a smooth vocalic ingress, 
This is exactly what might have been expected, since, far 
m we are aware, it has never been suggested that the glottal 
atop exists in Mongol side by side with the smooth vocalic 
ingrvas, while it k commonly bold by Chinese scholars that 
this sound hud disappeared in Chinese before Lhe thirteenth 
century. 

The actual use of the two characters differs in the two 
languages. 

In the Mongol inscriptions w is used only at the beginning 
of words, and never at the beginning of medial syllables. At 
tbe beginning of words the special characters referred to above 
are used for e-, e, o- s and u-, w> is^ of coarse, used for 3 -, 
find also* in conjunction with the vowel sign r, for 6- 
nud ii r which are written eg- nod cu- . For some reason which 
is unknown to us F perhaps to indicate that it is n loan-word* 
the word eriini or erdiwi “ jewel M (Sanskrit fatnu ) is written 
^eriitii or although all other words beg inn ing with 

are written with the special initial character for time sign, 

a » very rare as an initial It is n m fact, so far as we are 
aware, only so used on live occasions 

(1) kim mzw f Inscription of a.u. UH, L 16 ) w convent■” 
a Chinese [nan-word. 

(2) hihin {Inscription of jU>* 1314, L 2) “help”, which 
appears in the form ihtJiai in the Chii Yung Kuan Inscription, 
East Side, I. 1. 

{3) [iuffF.hu |C.Y.K. h East iride* 1. 1), a word of uncertain 
meaning, perhaps equivalent to or connected with the 
Classiest Mongol word iitfei “ not having ”, which appears 
elsewhere in this inscription in the form tigcc r 

(4) hugutegsm (C.Y.K., West Side, L 7), probably derived 
from the Classical Mongol figiik- Sl to speak, &ay T mention f, < 

(Q J%<vu (Inscription of A.m 1321, L 4) ^ to the people JJ 
Classical irgen-n. 
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On the other hand, it is exceedingly common at the 
beginning of medial syllables, where a syllable ending in a 
vowel is followed by one beginning with a vowel, e.g. arihut 
n pure hT t ajuhuc ^ he was ”, Muhad ** having: been ** r and many 
other examples. 

In the Chinese inscriptions the practice is somewhat 
different. 

In the first place, the special initial letters e- t u- appear 
not to be used, and in the second place there is + of course, no 
question of medial syllables. Both w and therefore, are used 
exclusively- as initials, w is used— 

[1) To represent a in the won! p} a. 

Iq conjunction with the vowel sign for ti to represent 
u ~ &uch w ^rdB aa: ft, J$. fi, ft, (| f pft, 
ul[ represented by ve, modem pronunciation, according to 
KarlgrcUp uci or ttai. 

(.3) In conjunction with the vowel signs for e + u to repre¬ 
sent u- in such words as: ^ pf. ft, ft, ® r ^ 
ft* u, modern pronunciation «, and ^ modem 
pronunciation 

W conjunction with the subscript sign for v to represent 
git- in such worJa as; 7c, fl t Tc- '»«, 

modern proaiincifttitm dnt; /|, j^, W, modem 

pronunciation ue ; and to represent w- in such words aa : 
Ik tfer ’tan, modem pronunciation iranj, 

% on the other hand, is used— 

(l) To represent u- in such words as: $ han w mod, prom 
an !■ Sfc h&w t mod. pron. au ; and £ ljaw t mod. prem. o. 

(^J In conjunction with the appropriate vowel signs as the 
initial of the following words :— 

M hen falso ym} 3 mod. pron, ten, 
i-j hew, mod. pron. He or iau< 
f£. hi, mod. pron. i H 

US- Ife' Aim, JS, PP, hin T mod. pron, ytn. 
lfc> 3% * Ain, mod. pron, yin#. 

Wi ft*ir T mod. pron, on. 
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Att a mod- prorL u dr u. 
j£J ks, mod, pron. uei or ». 

JJf! M, mod. proa. u. 
huh, mod- proa, iung. 

This list does not disclose any logical allocation of the two 
signs to distinct phonetic usages. ™ is not used as the initial 
of any words beginning with vowels far which separate initial 
forms are provided. On the other hand, those separate initial 
forms themselves are not used, u, ^ med with ad the vowels. 
It will be observed that even in this short list there is one word, 
m, which is spelt both with initial w and initial % while 
another word t J£ p is gpelt both with initial ^ and initial y. 
With more material it seems reasonably clear that it would 
be proved even more conclusively that in the hPhags-pa 
alphabet the difference between w and r* is simply one of 
artificial convention and not of phonetic value, apart from the 
usage of a, to indicate long vowels. 




MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

FAEAH-NAMA-IJAMAli 

(July one copy of the (or Farrukh) nama-i-JafndU 

was ao far known in Or. 30 in the library of the British 
Muse tun. It is slightly incomplete at the end, as described 
by Ch Rieu f in Ids Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts, 
vol. ii f pp r 465-6, 1 Not long ago, Dr. Casey A. Wood, the 
well-known ornithologist, a professor of Stanford University* 
while on a tour in Kashmir, acquired another copy of this 
rare work* bound in one volume with the .\ T uzhat-iuttm-i- 
'Alti'i, and a fragment of another work in the same style. 
The copy contains numerous illustrations, and is almost 
complete, except for one short lacuna. It is dated the 
4th Muharrum, a.e. 899, Le. the 15th October, 1493. 

This transcript not only contains the last two chapters* 
missing in the British Museum copy, but also gives very 
interesting variants to the latter, in the passages relating 
to the date and the place of its composition. 

Although Rieu in Ins Catalogue preferred to read the 
title of the work as Farah-numa, following the statement of 
Hftjji Khalifa (No, 9011), both copies give it in, the form 
of Farrukh-n&ma. The work was intended by its 
author to be a supplement to the famous N uzhat.-nama~i- 
‘JKTt, by Shabmardan h. Abfl-khayr^ who dedicated it to 

1 A Viennu 3]S_ (No. 14-41* Lii Fidgets CaiatdfliltjJ montams So Urn ^xtraeLa 
from this wart, 

1 Thv oldoa t and tbo only complete copy of this work (dated 7113—13Q4) 
belongs to th&i EoUlH-Min Hijrar>' ;H Echt'a OatalopTuc, No. I; the 

ij11 1 :t copy {W. Partflchfl Cta'Udogue, No. Ibj datca from aklit the 
r of tho tiftooDth eenhuy. Ii La it giXKl T well-prewired, ami 

clearly written MS,, with Anhaic nrtfaD^X&pfay- Dr. Oswey Woods MS, 
(now in McGill UmvcTHi iy library r Montreal) ce d-itt-rd R*b. 1 SQ7, 
Sept., HIM, mcl§ &t tlio fourth wnitfdJa of ihi- mietrad giim, and b 
illustrated. The . op> of the Asiatic Staietyof Bengal, Ctdeuttn (sea my 
tiaudogno of tho l>UL Per«aw coltmitinn, lV-1 - No. l3^Sb d*t*y from tbo 
end of thi j seven centurr, tuid i^ijcitainii only cxtractai nud 

su mmarbs of tlfffsHttiK portions of tno "Work. J tie \ Lcnnn copy 
iBeJ] Lionod in TTiagcd'o Catalogue* No. 1449. Ltmlato* only a short 
extract. 
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the prince of the Batni Kaktiya dynasty, 'Alii'u'd-da r .v]u Abil 
Kiiliujfir GarsMep b. 'All b. FarAmurz {who ruled from 
a.h. 488 to 518, or a.d, 1095-1119}. 

Fn catalogues both works are classed as encyclopaedias 
of ' useful ” or of ‘ 1 natural sciences* This is misleading. 
The Suzhat-iiatna and its supplement constitute a grand 
encycfoptwlia of superstition in mediaeval Persia, and 
generally in the mediaeval Islamic world. They give an 
invaluable compendium of all possible superstitions, con¬ 
nected with every form of the organic and inorganic world, 
numbers, forms of divination, dreams, and some crafts. 
\ety often scarcely disguised survivals of pre-Muhammadan 
popular beliefs in Persia seem to bo found. A student of 
Persian folklore may regard these two works as precious 
documents, especially in view of their strikingly unrestricted 
spirit, which appears quite emancipated from all the bonds 
of orthodox Muhammadan prejudice* The authors of the 
later encyclopaedias, such as Nnfoisu’lftui.tin, the books 
of Muatawfi Qnrwini, ilatnirl, etc., shnw more critical and 
scientific tastes, and thejr works differ from the present 
compendium in their spirit - 

Instead of the date of composition, given in Or. 30 as 
Ramadan 5S0 (December, 1184), or the earlier date. 
560-1163, given by Hajji Khalifa, the present copy has the 
month of Rabf u’th-tham 597 (January, I >m ). The author, 
who was then less than 20 years old (in Or, 30 only 18), calls 
himself Ahfi Bakr ibn al-Muzhir (in Or. 30 Abil Bakr 
al-Mutahhar) b. Muhammad b. AbiT-Q^sim L. Abi Sad (in 
Or. 30 Sa id) al-Jamal ' al-Yazdl (the iti.sba nl-Jamili is not 
found here). The place nf composition is called the village 
(ju'iftO Maiih (Or. 30 Mayakh) in the district (ndhiya) Bawan, 
or Bawwan (Or, 30 Tun), in the province (£ura) of Isiakhr 
{written thus in both copies, probably because it was so 
pronounced, i.e, Istakhi). There is no district in the province 


1 Probably of .T ilth a 'J-din. 
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of Isiakht called Tun (which is the name of a weJhknown 
town in Khurasan), and the rending Bn w wan should he 
preferred. Two districts with this nnmo are mentioned in 
the works ol the author's contemporaries, Yaqilt (i, T51-4)* 
and ll>n al-BnlkhJ (JRAS., 1912, pp. 25 and 338-9, in G. Le 
Strange's translation). 1 One is ill the kura of Khura Shapfir, 
and therefore out of the question. The other {which ia 
usually mentioned together with Marwasfc* which still exists) 11 
is most probably identical with the present huluk of Bawanat, 
Home 50 miles north-east from latuklir, on the way to Yazd, 
with which it is connected by easier roads than with Shiraz. 
As Yazd often formed a part of Far* in old days, and 
b still so regarded by the local inhabitants, the ttixba of 
the author, Yazd], mb tats possibly favour the identification 
of bis district with Bawanat, which could be regarded as 
a dependency of Yazd. Very few authors use the nwbi i 
derived from their leal birthplace, but uaually call them¬ 
selves after the province to which their little known village 
belongs. 

Tin- name of the village Malih l> an obvious mistake. 
Fur May a kb there arc possible alternative reading r Man], 
Mankh, etc, ft is very interesting that the Fars-nama-4- 
Xthirl (p. 181) mentions in the buluk of Bawanat the village 
Munj, probably the aamc aa Mung of the map of the Survey 
of India (1915), Manj and Munj sound a Like in pronuncia¬ 
tion ; thus it may be possible that the name of that village 
la still preserved. 

The headings of the two chapters {uMignfa] missing in 
Or. iiO, arc: the 15th on prayers to different planets, aod 
the IGlh on burning the incense lor the propitiation of the 


J Tli 13 XtuhAUt'l-qithib, i^mpoBfid mun- than a century later, tuny 
te bhUhJ (kk till- trana latino, Gibb Mem. Scrit^, P- 1-1 
■ CF. the Far**udvvi.i-Sfi*tri r p. 301 r arid the Indian Hurray Map 
meationed above. At prrm'uli the baldkiS much decayed and depopulated. 
In autumn, lHZS. L was aamiped at -Shiraz that ulmoat nil fie villages wer* 
miued ar abaodom-d- 
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planets given by those praying for tlielr aid, 1 It mu? be 
added that a collation with the Nuzh.at-n<7ttia shows that 
these chapters, as well aa the 14th, are merely an abbrevia- 
lioti of the corresponding part a of that book (second mtiqala 
of the second gum}* to which nothing new is added. 

These concluding chapters even in their headings reveal 
the freedom with which the authors treat the prejudices of 
la l a m ism . It is strange to read in a booh by a Muhammada n 
these detailed prescriptions as to the figures which should 
be drawn (or engraved) on special rings, special dress, the 
incense and pose used in a prayer to a planet. It is difficult 
to believe that all these details are an Invention of the 
professional magicians, and not stir viva] a of the popular 
religion. The figures of planets, or rather of deities with 
which they wore associated, seem to !>e inspired liy some 
pictorial or sculptural representations H For instance, Z ultra „ 
lk. Yearn, or Nahld (Anahita, A unit is) in Persian, has three 
images :— 

L A woman, in a standing position, holding an apple in 
her hand, 

-■ A woman with two plaits, and with two children in her 
lap, 

3- A naked woman wearing a chain (or necklace, rifcito) 
on her neck (cf, the figure of Anahita in Ymht, v, + 126, where 
the necklace is also mentioned). At her side is Murrlkh 
(i,e a Mars, with whom she is usually associated, forming a 
11 divine pair l! ), and in front of her there is a child holding 
a sword on the shoulder (Mnatawfi Quant Jnj t in his Ajd *ibu 
r l^makktuqSt t gives the same picture), 

It would be perhaps useful to give here al&o the description 
of two other representations of Zuhra, which are given in 
a fragment of a work of the same type as the Nwhttf- 

1 ■ily. iSjfjj 'jTijf'-iyjil Jfj Jjvl 

In <hd -Yu Jixinama, w hen Elio Leu dint: Is the i* 
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nmna, by Ibrahim b. Abdi ’bJabbar al-Katib oJ-Baghdadh of 
whom apparently nothing Li known. He wrote not later 
than the end of the fifteenth century, [rotn which the 
manuscript dates. The figures are :— 

4. A woman t riding a camel (or horse 1—bar us blurt 
mxhmtti 7 but this may be the scribe's mistake for the original 
sttfur), and playing a lute (k-rriuY) leaning against her breast. 

o H A woman, in a sitting posution T with plaits which she 
holds in her left hand. She look.* into a mirror which she 
bn Id a in her right hand. 

One cannot expect such minute details to be taken from 
engravings on seats only. It is interesting to mention the 
rites at which such rings were used. He who wore a copper 
ring, with or without a piece of lapis lazuli or turquoise set in r 
engraved with one uf the above Images, having special 
letters also on it, had to wear a fine garment made of coloured 
and painted cloth (with naqxh xra xti-mL he. perhaps some 
special paintings). He had also to wear a cap (taj), and to be 
adorned with as many jewels and ornaments as possible. 
He had to be perfumed with scents such sis that of the 
irparghtim grass, etc. He had to behave (?) in the manner 
of women (bar zl-i-zunan bar ayad T Le. probably imitating 
their drees and movements). Some .special hour* when the 
conjunctions of coiiytcUationa arc propitious im these rites 
are prescribed. The incense [dal m bm] had To he prepared 
according to the special prescriptions given in detail. 

When the smoke goes up he must say r O spiritualities of 
Zuhra 1 ” (meaningless express ions , apparently corrupted 
beyond recognition follow)— t/a miihahiytjat-i-Ziikril. There 
is not tile slightest allusion in this ceremony to uny 
Mubammodarr rites or du*a expressions* 

The rites of the pravers to the Sim, Moon, and other 
luminaries are similarly described here. 

The diction of the Famh-nama is remarkably simple and 
unpretentious, perhaps even LL rustic \ although it does 
not seem so archaic as that uf the Nuzhul-mma. There are 
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apparently no clear traces of any definite dialect, but here 
and there local words may be found. For instance in the 
Nuzhot^numd in some copies (e h g, that belonging to I>r, Casey 
Wood and to the Asiatic Society of Bengal) the wed-known 
word khurua “ cock Pl is consistently written as M«fuA r 
so that it seems probable that this form was used in the 
original The Farah-mima lias everywhere the usual form 
khwrm. Again, in the Ntizhat-ntinui there are found occasion' 
ally strange forma as mdtulai wa khastai j 

instead of the usual mandagi iva khasiaql ; also hi-jummadh^ 
bi-junbad T etc. In fho Famh-nfima such forma are not 
found, at least in the present copy. 

It is interesting t hat the author of the Farah-ndma devotes 
a special chapter (the third fa?l of the tenth tnaqala} to an 
alphabetic list of some 11 Pehleviterms, although there 
are apparently iia such matters dealt with in the Nmkal- 
natm. The list is fairly long, sis large pages? but there arc 
practically no terms which are not known in the Persian 
dictionaries. Only cm one occasion the author adds to the 
wordangafiMti (or angaxhpa) which means a peasant (barttjf^r) 
a remark that this word belongs to the " language of Marw n 
(Ixi-mhrw-i-MfiTtr art, or is it bn mban-i-Mar trust /}. Other 
" fVhlevi ” terms, a ir hough a ll undoubtedly belonging to 
different local dialects, have no such remarks with them. 
It is difficult to find whether they nil or some of them, 
belonged to the local dialect which w&a the author’s mother 
tongue. At present, as fur as I could ascertain in .Sbiraft 
in the autumn of 1928, no special dialect was spoken at 
Bawanat; the local language differed from that of the 
bazars of Shiraz only in some slight peculiarities in accent. 
It may be noted hero that the rare verb Ifmjtdav. to try, to 
strive, is here given (as in some dictionaries) in the form 
of mktidan, and even the negative form of the imperative 
mood is mentioned: ttwkh (= Tnagmh) 


W. Itanow. 
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A FUTITILEK NOTE OX BARA F 1 SA 

In a recent number of this Journal (1029, pp. 581 3) the 
writer suggested a Tibetan connexion of the second member 
{f'-i'a) of this name. It has since appeared that frd/a also 
may go back to n similar source. 

In Mskir the pronunciation of is parftk “ Kadiftri, 

foreigner f \ while in Tipura borGk occurs independently and 
carries now simply the sense of “ man ”. 1 

The preservation of the final (k) here gives us the needed 
clue, and probably indicates basic identity with Tibetan hbrog 
11 wild country, uncultivated steppes ”, [ibrog-pa " in habi¬ 
tants of the steppes, the nomadic Tibetans ”, Bard 
should probably, in consequence, be reconstructed into 
*hbrofj bu-tsa “ descendants [sons) of the steppes \ 

The lack of final m the Eodo word is in complete keeping 
with its consistent rejection of k (y) in such position. 2 3 The 
preservation of the initial (6) here, while in bu-tm it has 
become /, is perhaps interlinked with the presence of 
prefixed * in the Tibetan original which has possibly 
conditioned also the case of Eodo feif, Tibetan hpur-bu 2 
(per!, pur) tL to fly ”, but the cause of the varying change is 
not yet clear, and altogether too little is yet known of the 
sound changes of this area to admit of any but the moat 
tentative explanations, 

1 Gee Stick and Lv:l]1. Tkc MikirK p. £t s ind G- !> Walker, A Ditfianary 
°/ iM§ Mikir Language, p, 1^4- The Tipura form m Vttloiialy given* 
Anderson, A Short Li*t vf Konf* of tile Hin Tipitera Languuy* (Skill uni* T 
IS&FiJ hzir, oil p. ]0, while in tiiB LSI,, ILL p- L wr Hav* 1 fra'£(4^ 

(there *pt\i " irtjftf(fc) In the Darra dialect of Tipun* Lt in 
top. ell.* p. 14&)„ 

1 Art i ti Dodo Ai, r& (OK, Giro dot, Tibetan tHup: nti ,H hunt# \ t;arfi 
J. w ,fc to ", Gon'i iLikt Hi dauifrr before immoral When i**ed 
With human beingfl r GJhj nit. 

3 Tibelati uLao ]jjis ^itr-Aa J ' 1 o mount”, " ki rise up' „ V^ur-fra r ‘ lo 
rise lip ", ' J to sprout lap ,r P “ to .rtpring up ", t!f. aJiw flj; Ajku .pi**.* to 
% ". For 1ht fc \ v Towel rdatiinirtllip, bc-u the femur iloLo OU th.1* Hamft F 
p. SS2. 
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The reconstructed name, as a whole, is of interest as 
indicating the persistence of a tradition of the tribe's original 
affiliation for at least some time after its arrival in Assam* 
and also in its close approach in sense to Tibetan hi/rog mi 
11 people of the steppes ”, as applied to their own nomadic 
element,. 

Stuart N. Wolfenden. 


A CORRECTION 

Dr, Ruben has written to point out that I have done him 
an injustice m saying in the review of his book* Die Ngdtja- 
aiitra's, that the term tdmStoytfto djstinn is not in the indexes - 
This I much regret, as it is given in the Glossar* p. 257, with 
a cross-reference under dfsta on p. 235. Perhaps I may he 
allowed to explain how the mistake arose. There are no 
less than four indexes r ami preceding them is a Glosssr. 
Index No. 1, like the Glossar, contains technical terms, but 
only “ so we it die Stelien niehfc durch das ftlossar m tinden 
sind”. But it is not enough to find the word, or to find it 
absent, in one index. Many occur in both, with different 
references in each, so that two indexes must, always he 
consulted. There are certainly pitfalls in the multiplication 
of indexes. 

Eh J, Thomas. 


BUDDHIST LOGIC BEFORE DINNAOA 
Owing to distance from England 1 was not supplied with 
proofs of my article, iu which, consequently, there are a few 
misprints ami mistakes. 

p, 451, L 3 : read Giuseppe. 

p. 451 : The YngdcStg^-bhiimi-imtm has been proved by l r i 
to be by Maitreya: Studies in Indian Philosophy fin Japanese? P 
i, p 359, and Zekwhrifl fur Inddkgi? rin d Immslih Band 6, 
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Heft 2. So, while at first Asauga followed hi» guru's views, 
he then altered his opinions. 

p. 453, !. 2: The second Chinese character should he g|. 
ibid., 1. 4; The fourth Chinese character should be ftfc ; 
hi also in 1. 8. 

p. m 1. 23: under item (a) : gloit.ba, 
p. 459 , under item ( 9 ) : sitldha-sSdhyu : coit. 4i when the 
probamhntt is already proved.' 1 
p. 461, L 15: under (1): dam .ben* ..ha* 
p. 464, 1.24: t'ag.rin.ba, 

p. 46G, L 10: The Chinese character must be read after 
" conventional assumption/’ 

p. 479: Even this definition of thet/r?f0«ta hi in Uddyotakara; 
fico my article on the '* Vada-vidhi, ' Indian Historical 
Quarterly, vol. iv, p. 634. 
p. 434, 11. 26-7 : (W.&ot. 

Instead of K'uei Chi and Shen T’ai read K*uci-ehit Shen-t'ai*. 

G- Tuct't. 




OBITUARY 

Mark Lidzharski 

By the dentil of Mark LidzbnTski Semitic scholarship has 
lost one of its moat e m inent representatives. Born in 18GS P 
he was educated At Gottingen ; and lie wia holding the post 
of Professor of Oriental Philology at that university when 
he passed away* 13-tli November of last year. Little is 
recorded of his early life * Wcr isPa, the German equivalent 
of our Whns Who, is scanty in the extreme. But there was 
recently published an anonymous book, subsequently known 
to be his own story of his early struggles ns a Polish Jew. 
Auf rauhtm Wegt: Jiufetulvrirtntrmyfcn fines ietiteekm 
Prufexwjm (Giessen), is a strikingly human document P and 
reveals to us the hard-working youth striving against endless 
difficulties, and w inning Ids way tlirough all. 

To the world be was the man whose Iltindbuch dfr Nortf- 
semilischtn Bpigrupkik (Weimar, 1886} brought order into the 
mass of miscellaneous inscriptions and the ever-growing biblio¬ 
graphy. It filled a gap in Semitic scholarship, and the critical 
study of Semitic epigraphy dates from that admirable work, 
which consisted of a handbook (of aver 500 pages) and a 
volume of plates. The publication placed Lidzharaki in the 
first rank of Semitic experts ; anil from that date onwards 
he continued to pour out invaluable contributions to Semitic 
epigraphy, mainly in his Ephemeris fiir aemUuvJw Epttjraphik. 
Here he summarized* with critical remarks, new inscriptions 
and articles, writing also some veritable monographs (e.g, on 
the Elephantine papyri) and a number of important essays 
(e.g, the alphabet. Semitic abbreviated and pet names, Baal- 
Shamaim, «to»)+ He surveyed both North and South Semitic 
epigraphy, and Greek and Latin inscriptions of Syria and 
Palestine; and the series with its complete indexes has been 
indispensable. Yols. i ami ll covered the years 1900-2, 
1903-7, and the last heft of vol. iii appeared at the close of 
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1915, Aether Lidzbarski hud prepared any further volumes 
I do not know. A series of AUscmiliscke Tczte with brief 
notes s was also projected, but of this only tlie first section 
appeared (in 1907) on Chuaanlte Inscriptions (im Moabite, 
Old Hebrew, Phoenician, and Punic}. 

Apart from a catalogue of the Neo-Syriue MSS. in Berlin 
(1396} and a Neo-Syriac versiuii of the much-travelled story 
of Ahiknr (I364r-&)j Lidzbarski’s other great achievements 
have been in Mandaitic, Hero he published much needed 
editions of the Book of John (text r 1905 ; translation and 
commentary, 1015) and of the ftins# Rnbha (19-5). It would 
be difficult to overestimate the importance of these for the 
study of that ancient South Babylonian sect known as the 
Mandaeaiis (or very inappropriately as St, John's Christiana). 
A new interest is being taken in the origin, or rather the 
origins, of their remarkable religion ; anti it is keenly debated 
whether it may no t go ba ck to the age of the ri se of Christmnity, 
if indeed it does not illumkiate part at least of the environment 
in which Christianity grew up. The attitude qf the Mandacan 
religion to John the Baptist and Jesus, its knowledge of the 
Old Testament, and the archaic flavour that distinguishes 
both the religions literature and the Aramaic: dialect in which 
it is written, have given rise to conflicting though confident 
opinions. Lidzbarski, for his part, has no hesitation in 
ascribing the ultimate origin of the Mandaean religion to 
some heterodox Jewish sect which practised rites of baptism 
on the Jordan. For an opposing view it may suffice to refer 
to Dr. F. C. Burkitt in the Journal of Theoto*jira f «S 'indies, 
voL xxLs h pp, 225 aqq., who points out that the original 
Manilaeana may have used the Syriac translation of the 
Old Testament, and that it is on Anti-Nicene Christianity 
which is attacked. 

Accordingly the question whether the .Mandaeun literature 
is a key to the mysteries of early Christian development 
receives very dillerent answer^, and in this Notice of the 
death ol Mark Lsdzburaki 1 aiu concerned merely to rerun rk 
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that Ijid^barski’s field of study gave h im an authority lew 
could claim. Quite apart from the literary evidence for the 
rise of Christianity, and its sects and heresies, a considerable 
amount of miscellaneous evidence of direct and indirect 
value is afforded by the archaeology and epigraphy of Syria 
and Palestine. These throw an unexpected light upon the 
background or environment of Judaism and Christianity; 
and such is the variety of religious belief and cult from 
Edessa to Petra that our literary sources give us a quite 
inadequate conception of the ehh and low of religion and 
theology at a period which was essentially that of the revival 
of the old Oriental world. 

LitizbuTKki had a drat-hand knowledge of the contemporary 
material—and of the epigrapkical rather than the archaeo¬ 
logical—and while I ani not concerned to ask whether his 
views were erroneous or exaggerated, there is no doubt that 
he has made permanent contributions in his epigraphies! and 
Mundaitic work, and bins opened our eyes to she wealth of 
material which the epigraphy and archaeology of Scrim and 
Palestine con supply to our knowledge of a period of the first 
interest to Jews and Christians alike. 

It remains to flay that unfortunately I can speak little from 
my personal knowledge ol Lidzharski. My own modest little 
Glossary qf Aramaic Inscription* appeared in the same year 
as his great Handburih ; and when t met him for the first 
and only rime, in one of Ms visits to England, shortly after, 
I was Impressed by Ins overflowing good-nature and energy. 
We corresponded Spasmodically on friendly terms, and he 
was always ready to answer queries and lend Ida invaluable 
aid in deciphering and explaining new and difficult inscrip¬ 
tions. It is much to be hoped that there will he found a 
successor or successors who will carry on the epigraphies! 
labours which placed us in his debt, f dose this note with 
she Palmyrene salutation: 


s. a. a 
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Oxford Editions of Cuneiform Texts. VtiL VI; Baryj> 
onian Penitential Psalms. By S. Langijon, M.A. 

Tho time was certainly ripe for ft book devoted to the 
prayers prescribed by the Babylonian religion far the one of 
sick and. suffering men who attributed their ills to the wrath 
o[ gods neglected or estranged, and sought by confession and 
ritual observances to be readmitted to favour. Many additions 
have been made to this kind of Literature, and knowledge 
has advanced, since the publication of ZinnoexiPs Buuspmlmen 
in 1885. It has therefore been the author's aim to collect 
ah these prayers and to furnish them with an introduction, 
translation, and commentary ■ but the volume contains more 
than this, A number of other* mostly fragmentary, texts 
are added, in copy only, and the book ends with the important 
new fragments of the Creation Epic found at Kish in recent 
years. It thus provides the materials for a rich, if rather 
varied, feast. 

The introduction is mainly devoted to tracing the history 
of the two principal designations of these prayers, er-kuj- 
hun-ga and It appears that neither of these terms is 

early, and that the compositions which they denote, so far 
as they can be found at all in the early Sumerian, when it 
began to lie written down under the kings of I sin and Larsa, 
are not used as private prayers. Indeed the hitter phrase 
h* always associated with prayers in Akkadian, not Sumerian 
at all, and it haa recently been suggested that philological 
tests may establish the date of composition of these Akkadian 
prayers about the end of the Kasrite period. That certain 
Sumerian prayers are called xu-U-la in tlic Assyrian list of 
religious works only shows that the late scribes classified 
according to the categories used in their own times. 

What opinion may l>e formed of the literary value of these 
"texts must depend, fur all but the specialist, on the translation 
JBlASi. <HTT0 BEB IV29+ 5G 
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read. Together with much that i& repulsively superstitious 
in thought there sometimes goes a language of surprising 
nobility. That he has not always caught either of these traits 
sharply enough must be the principal criticism of Professor 
LftiiplWs versions, since a detailed mention here of all points 
o f possible di fference would t uke far too long, A 1 letter instance 
of this could hardly be found than in the constant- refrain 
Sag-zu iog-Gma-tv-ud-da-gim , etc., which is translated "may 
thy heart like the h eart of a child-ben ring mother return to 
its placed which certainly does not convey much to us. 
until it is observed that the image U strictly physical; the 
god'a inward part s (in particular, his liver as the seat of feeling) 
are considered as deranged by anger against the suppliant, 
who thus prays that the god may again feel inward relief„ 
as the mother when delivered of the child. Precisely the 
name conception is present in the lines 8-13 on page 2, where 
also the translation does not convoy the full meaning. Again 
there is a notable uiataacE of a superficial, indeed a wrong, 
rendering on pp, 40 t 41. in the lines 32-35 and 46 h 47 ; the 
sufferer confesses, ** I Lave eaten unwittingly what is 
abominable to my god, I ha ve trodden unwittingly upon wliaf. 
is loathsome to my goddess ” The idea b grossly material; 
the suppliant's presence is offensive to the god's senses. But 
the author s versions give no hint of this. Other instances 
of iosoflldontEy strict translation could be found -p. 4, line 5, 
iL he seeks thy plate, be seeks elsewhere,” not 4t everywhere "; 
p. 27 Rm. 97. 16, the text is fragmentary but the translation 
given can hardly be right. Some timely end must bo derived 
for the supposed deity Jlahtinga on p. 5u, line 13 P in whom 
even hh creator (see note 3) can hardly believe ; we need 
pot doubt that Ebeling a copy should be restored and emended 
[cTltotilyhuT^a, etc.; p. 43 t lines 35, 36, "cast not away 
thy servant, line 43, great are mv transgressions \ tear 
them off like a garment 11 ; p_ 47, Hue J7 t "put on him 
the glow of health ; p H 48, line 14, mttdie. rikxiiuwt surely 
not, w who knoweat all of them f * ? On p. 74 ff. is a very 
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interesting and rather obscure text, to the understanding of 
which the translation does not help much. “ Necromancer n 
ia ii curious translation for &a*&u, and 11 satyr 11 even more 
curious for lamassu. Some translations are obtained with 
so much wresting of the words that a suspicion of the text 
is folly justified, which only a careful revision could remove: 
e 4^ on page 29, line 14, occur the words im rap-pi, etc, r for 
tvhirL one is surprised to see in the copy, plate xis ± ina 
LUGAL-pi, a slip most difficult to explain. There are, too, 
some signs of lunate or confusion in the composition, for a good 
many (A>rrigenda have had to be registered, particularly 
that of the extraordinary divorce of the paragraph on p, 101 
from its place at the other end of the book. An inconsistency 
due perhaps to the same cause occurs between p. 44. where 
there is a note on the use of KUR — ek&Uu in the colophons* 
and p. 6fi where the same expression is interpreted as wutfu ; 
the point is, indeed, uncertain, but both versions should 
not appear in the same hook. 

a j. g. 


The Vents Tablets of Ammizaduga. By 8. Lanuuon, M.A., 
and J. Kr FtiTHEHiNGHAM, M.A r Oxford : U Diver ait v Press* 

This is, it must he admitted, a hard book to read and even 
harder to review. For this no blame in due to the authors; 
on the contrary, no praise could be too high for their great 
ainl largely successful efforts to make an extremely difficult 
subject intelligible to both of the disparate classes of readers 
who are likely to use their work. Of the two classes, however, 
the Aasjriologiatfi have unquestionably the worse of it, since 
the astronomers can simply take the translated texts for 
granted, whereas the Assyriulogista must strive to keep their 
feet upon the unliuniliar path of a discipline lit lie congenial 
to the bent of their minds. That one* at least, did not abandon 
the unequal struggle (at least, before coming to Herr Schoch's 
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16 pages of Tables, which quite defeated him !) Is no mean 
tribute to T>r Fu therm ghftni’s gift of lucid exposition. 

Here, Lhen, are gathered together, foe the first, tifnr: F nl] 
the astronomical " omen-texts Sl concerning the movements 
of the planet Venus, which have their origin in observations 
mnde in the reign of Atnmizadoga, a king of the First 
Babylonian dynasty. This most important fact is revealed 
by the insertion, in one of the omens, of the v ear-name given 
to the eighth year of this king, as was first detected by Father 
Kugler in 1912. Since this dynasty, if idate could be fixed, 
would give the key to the whole of Babylonian chronology, 
many attempts have since then been made to use these 
observations for obtaining for the old Babylonian period 
an astronomical date as securely fixed ns that which the 
sun-eclipse of 763 b,CL gives to the later Assyrian period. 
The relevant texts are all late copies, including the newly 
discovered Kish tablet here published, and are by no means 
free of scribal errors in vital particulars. Their victim I testi¬ 
mony, however, has been ascertained by the care of Professor 
Lang Jo ei, although it is tons that his cuneiform copies still 
contain certain inexact \ hides, which do not for the most- 
part appear in his translations. The astronomical treatment 
of this material falls to Dr. Futheringham, who has very 
ably summarised and criticized the whole discussion up to the 
year 1927, and has proceeded to set forth all the consideration* 
which are to be taken into account; ho concludes that, the 
first year of Amniizaduga was 1921-1920 b.c t 

It is obviously impossible to examine this conclusion 
without writing another book, even were the reviewer com¬ 
petent in these mattenc All that can be done, therefore, 
is to observe two or three generalities. The first is one already 
noted by Schiaparelli (free p. 31 Q, the reference to the 
Umman - Manda_ Jt is true tha t these peoples are now found 
to be mentioned as early as in the Hittite Ltws r but then 
is no proof that this takes them back beyond the foiirtecntli 
century before Christ (hardly the seventeenth os stated 
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on p, 3^), and tins should be a warning that perhaps 
not all even of the relevant part of the texts La as old 
as the First Dynasty; at least* there must remain a 
suspicion ol Inter recasting- But the greatest difficulty 
resides in the observations themselves, which would, 
taken alone* fit various series of years at widely different 
periods. Consequently the choice of any one series has to Ih* 
guided by it number of really extraneous considerations, such 
as the time of the date-harvest and other agricultural seasons 
as attested by the M contract "-tablets, and various tests 
with which Chapters IX to XI1 are concerned. The result* 
therefore, has not what is commonly regarded as a purely 
mathematical validity, and this must, at least in lay I'fTtuna- 
tions, detract from its certainty. That this is a real weakness 
is sufficiently shown by the fact that Dr Fothefingham’s 
date, though now accepted by several scholars* does not 
command the assent of certain other distinguished astronomers. 
Beyond all this in weight, however, is the Babylonian and 
Assyrian historical tradition* always scanty* occasionally 
untrustworthy* anti once or twice even inconsistent, but in 
spite of that yielding a system of chronology which itself 
reaches hack to 1 tie First Dynasty of Babylon and oven 
beyond it. Despite Profiler Langdon's interesting attempt 
in Chapters XIIT and XIV to reconcile it with the astronomical 
date, it does not., in fact, seem possible to bring the two 
resnlta within a century of agreement* and to that extent 
scholars arc Ekelv to continue to differ until more conclusive 
evidence appears. At the distance of four thousand years the 
agreement is Vastly more impressive than the difference* 

0. J. G. 


La religions babilonebr-assira. By Giuseppe Furlani. 
Vol. 1, le divinity 

The second volume of this work is to treat of the myths 
and religious life of the Babylonians ; the whole will therefore 
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extensive, ii the second part is comparable in length with 
the first. Many readers will perhaps think that this is the 
least desirable quality of Dr. Furlanis Kook. His thirteen 
chapters take up 361 pages, bu t there is also another 70 pages 
of preliminary matter, mostly bibliography, and Chapter II 
itself is a survey of preceding modern treatises upon iliia 
subject, C hapter I, a very summary account of the geography 
and history of the River-lands, is not strictly necessary to the 
theme, and its omission would have diminished the length 
" 'thout much affecting the usefulness of the book; moreover, 
tln'h. 1 arc in this chapter several nils -statements of detail, 
such as the reference to a viUaggio of Abu Shuhiayn, and (wo 
dynasties of Lr (on p. 7), the rather theoretic views about the 
earliest inhabitant fp. J3}, the date of SflOO R.r. for A-anni- 
padda (p. 10), the designation of Arrupha as the Gutian 
capital (p. 32}, anti the hazardon* assertion (p, 24) t lint the 
empire of LTr-Nammu equalled that of Saigon and Naram-Sin. 
lo begin with these complaint* may seem a queer way of 
recommending the author’* work, and yet his exposition of the 
general development of the religion and Ills detailed treatment 
of the gods themselves (Cb. Ill to the end) are indeed to be 
recommended, Not only docs he describe in bill detail the 
deities, considered in those associations wherein they were 
generally placed by native religious thought, but he find* 
place for the demi gods and demons, and has a careful chapter 
on the liKteegruppi di dei compiled by the ancient theologians. 
In all this there is much to praise and | ltttt iiy anythin# to 
criticize; about each god almost all the known facts are 
given in the test, and each god has his own notes nt the end 
of the chapters -which indeed adds again to the length of the 
book, but these notes are so useful that it would be ungrateful 
to complain. The many imaginative epithets given"to the 
gods m the religious literature need not, perhaps, have been 
so exhaustively detailed as they generally are here, for msrny 
are rather vague words of preise, often applied without much 
discrimination. As a whole the book is complete, trustworthy, 
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imd useful. even il it cannot with candour be called interesting 
to read. An indes: will. it is much to lie hoped, appear in the 
second volume. 

a J. a 


Anno Air op the American Schools of Oriental Research* 
Val. VI11 (lor ifftft-T}, New Haven : Yale University 
Press. 

This volume is made up hy four separate papery three 
nf which are directly or indirectly concerned with Babylonian 
studies. First in place as in importance is Dr. Spcrier s 
very interesting and convincing topographical study of Ashur- 
nasir'paTs campaigns against the land of Zamua, In the 
course of liis travels about the country between Kirkuk, 
SuhiimauLu, and the pin in of Shehrismr the author made a 
careful investigation of the possible lines of march, and is able 
to identify with considerable assurance the chief points 
mentioned in the annals of these campaigns. He was fortunate 
enough to obtain a bird Ve ye view of the whole region from 
an aeroplane, which convinced him of the general correctness 
of his conclusions; these will hardly be disputed by anyone 
who has not made an equally intimate acquaintance with the 
country. Twelve photographs and five rather rough maps 
illustrate his researches. 

Professor R. P. Dougherty describes and pictures a few 
(not very important * it must be confessed) antiquities 
acquired by him, mostly from the neighbourhood of Warka, 
during his survey of 3, Babylonia, and President W* J. Moulton 
tells the brief story of the illdated American Palestine Eiplora^ 
tion Society which lasted only from 1870 till about 1877, 
when it came to an end lbrough lack of support, Its short 
career was not, however, fruitless* for it was the predecessor 
of the present flourishing American Schools of Oriental 
Research, which are fortunately in no danger of such an 
inglorious fate. The last paper is that of Professor Barton* 
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on " TLc so-called Indo-Sumerian seals Concerning these 
he presents nearly all that was known at the time of writing, 
though he is not, of course, in n position to add anything much 
towards their actual decipherment. He rightly points out 
that the hypothesis of direct connection between this script 
and the .Sumerian is very precarious, though he perhaps 
undervalues the very good evidence of contact between the 
two civilizations. It U not by any means certain, however, 
that the apparent numerals are really numerals, and there is 
(Ike reviewer thinks) adequate proof that the script was 
read—ill the impression—from right to left. 

C. J. G. 


Afiis Asiatjca XIII . By Anakda K. CooKUtswiUT. Les 
Miniatures Orien tales de la Collection Goloubew nil 
lluscuni of Bine Arts de Boston. 113 pp., Ixuviii 
plates. Paris et Bnjrciles; Lcs Editions 0, van 
Oest, Ift29. 

2. La Miniatl hk Persane di: XXI" au XVII* Slide, By 
Arii knag Bet Rakihian, siii + 174 pp„ 108 plates. 
Paris el Bruxelles: Lcs Editions C. van Oest, 1929. 

Les Editions G. \ an Oest have a well-deserved reputation 
for line printing, good, though less notable reproductions, 
and attic writing. The volumes are also, compared with 
similar English publications, distinctly* cheap, even allowing 
for the fact tlmt they require binding and the plates resetting 
The important Goloubew Collection of Persian, Turkish, 
anrl Indian paintings is well known as one of the finest in 
the world. It was exhibited in Paris in 1912, and thus 
contributed to the fashionable Parisian vogue for things 
Persian, of which M. Gduubcw writes entertainingly in the 
Preface. A number of its items appear regularly (nither too 
regularly) in all the larger books on Persian painting. The 
collection has belonged since »U to the Museum of Fine 
Arta iit Boston, 
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Formed as it was in nn " epoque de revelations, dc decou- 
wrtffi et de tAtonn aments ”, it baa certain laaiflw, the most- 
obvious being the almost complete absence of pre-Thniiiid 
examples. There is no certain work by either Sultan 
Muhammad or Mirak, and some well-known Mughal artiste 
are ]ike wise im represented. A large proportion of the paintings 
are Safavid and Mughali and of these schools, and of the 
Tim arid, the collection contains some munificent specimens. 
The greatest treasure of all is perhaps the bI Prince with his 
suite in a garden ” (Fig, 23), bearing Bihzad’fl reputed 
signature. The other examples attributed to Bihzfid are 
treated with commendable caution by Dr, Goomaraswamy, 
Among the most famous of the Mughal examples are the 
sketch of the dying * 1 na vat Khan [Fig. 12i) s the completed 
painting of which is in the Bodleian, the great " Durbar of 
Jahangir” (122), the 11 Maukvi Rurnl 11 [125), and “Shah 
‘Abbas and Khan i Alain'* {123} T probably by Bishan Bfa* 
one of the two greatest portraitists of Jahangir's reign. 

The descriptions are of the excellence which we expect 
from the distinguished author : they are full of information* 
tersely given, nod the notes on attributions are specially 
interesting. The ins criptions arc translated. One of 
T)t. Coomara£Wamy f » longest notes, in which he gives a 
convincing solution of a puzzling problem, refers to Jahangirs 
pointer, Aqa Risa. whose work is almostperhaps quite, 
unknown apart from the two Boston examples and a MS, 
of the J nmr i SufmiU in the British Museum, Figure 112 
reproduces a sketch* apparently the original of a remarkable 
painting* many times copied, which has puzzled successive 
writers. We may perhaps supplement Dr. Cuomaraswainy a 
note about it by a reference to the painting exhibited at 
South Kensington, which contains an inscription written by 
Shah Jnhan. stating that the artist was Jahangir a favourite 
painter* AbuT-Hasan. or Nadir al-Zamam 

The catalogue is admirably furnished with indexes and 
there is a full bibliography. 
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The author of Isi AI inioture P&rsajte makes if cloar, itt his 
preface, that he is nlive to the fact that his, and any other 
history of Persian painting T must sooner or later be supeiaeded; 
for the time has not yet arrived for propounding final solutions 
to all the intricate problems in which the subject abounds. 
Exploration, and the revelation of the contents of private 
collections, will bi tbne bring further assistance Meanwhile, 
M. Sakisian lias succeeded in contributing considerable 
additions to our knowledge, more especially by his descrip¬ 
tions and reproductions of some of the manuscripts and 
paintings from the fine €onstantinople collections, which he 
has hod special opportunities of studying. Moreover, he has 
re-examined the Oriental litemiy sources, anti from these, 
notably from the sixteenth century Turkish, writer f ALT 5 h 
Altinnqib i HtinarDardn f he baa been able- to extract a certain 
amount of biographical detail shunt the painters and their 
work, and to clear up some misapprehensions. Though some 
of his conclusions will certain3y be contested, we arc grateful 
Lohim for a helpful and suggestive book, full of facts, concisely 
hut seldom dully written, in which the author's delight in his 
subject is agreeably apparent„ Not quite so agreeable is the 
somewhat acid flavour of his referenced to at least one of hi-* 
distinguished predecessors, 

After a preliminary chapter, M. bakiskn launches his most 
contentious proposition, which is that there existed, in Eas* 
Persia, a twelfth-century school of painting, strongly under 
* 'hineae influence, of which lie believes he has found examples, 
illustrating the Kall&ih \rti-Dimmth fables, in an album in 
the \ildiz Library, Of ihesc he gives some attractive repro- 
dnotions, judging from which we should imagine that the 
w&iMn writing which accompanies the paintings should lix 
their date fairly accurately, M, Sattshm gives perhaps 
inadequate space to the early art-history, but on that of the 
Mongolian, Tim Lind p and Safavid perils he has much to 
say. He rejects the theory of an independent " Bukhara ” 
schooL and explains the so-called productions as 
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tie work of exiled Timurid artists, perhaps attracted to the 
Tartar capital alter the conquest of Khurasan by the Shrah 
Safaris* The central chapters on 4 * classical 1T painting; and 
M the art of the hook ” at Herat, include many pages on the 
BiLzad problem, but most renders will probably feel as 
undecided us ever after reading them. On the vexed Aqn 
Riza-Kiza ‘Abhiiei question, M, Sakisian U convinced that 
these were two separate artiste 
The reproductions, nearly 200 in member: (two in colour), 
are satisfactory in quality and representative in character* 
Together with some old favourites, there are many striking, 
and some exquisitely beautiful, fresh example. The specimens 
of bindings, especially, arc a delight to the eye. 

J. V, S. Wilkinson. 


A Coptic Dictionary * Compiled by W. E. Ceuh + Ml, 
Don. PhJX Berlin. Part 1 i A-eijyt- Quarto, pp. xii + 
SS, Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1929, Price two 
guineas j>er part, or by subscription seven guineas for 
the whole. 

The well-known and justly praised Coptic dictionary of 
Amudro Peyton was published more than ninety years ago ■ 
at that time only two of the live dialects now' distinguished 
were represented by considerable remains T the bnduBSS 
documents and letters extant in two of the dialects were as 
yet undiscovered, the nature and functions of the different, 
verbal forms were very imperfectly recognized and the 
decipherment of the ancestral Egyptian language was too 
embryonic to bo utilized. PeyronV Dictionary, however, has 
remained the standard hitherto, am I iu 1921 Professor Spiegel- 
berg only supplemented It with his valuable // andur/yterharh t 
rearranging the words in accordance with modern knowledge, 
adding new words and meanings, and indicating derivations 
from Egyptian. 
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The great- dictionary of which wc have now received the 
first instalment is founded on a new and exhaustive 
examination of practically all known material whether 
published or unpublished. Twenty yearis have been devoted 
to this task by Hr, Crum and Ills two helpers. Ah one of the 
results wc -see an addition of new words, at the rate^ in this 
first instalment, of one to every five words recorded in other 
dictionaries * most of these are of very rare occurrence, some 
are of doubtful authenticity, and many are of doubtful 
meaning—names of plants, animals, tools, materials, etc,— 
but the inclusion of all was very necessary and will stimulate 
research. The illustration of the uses of words and phrases, 
.is of verbs with various prepositions and adverbs, is rich 
indeed, and most instructive. Six close columns are occupied 
by iS conic ami ten and a half columns by and its 
relatives ; in spile of large type a colnma of this dictionary 
is a formidable matter, for in the interest uf economy and 
compactness, every resort of ingenious compression is utilized. 
This conciseness impedes the reading to some extent, yet one 
would scarcely ask to have it chatiged ; and room is found 
lor abbreviated contexts with the 4 notations—a great Loon. 
The Sahidic form (where one exists) is verv properly' chosen as 
the lead in ir type of each word ; Greek words arc included only 
when completely naturalized, A useful feature is the full 
collection of Greek equivalents of f'optic words in translated 
works, especially from the Biblical books, and the inclusion 
of numerous Arabic equivalent*. It requires an acquaintance 
with a rat bet unusual vocabulary both in Greek and in Arabia 
to apprehend at once their significance, for no translations of 
either are vouchsafed. Egyptian etymologic are omitted, 
being well gi ven in Professor Spicgelberg's Hundworlwhich. 

The work is to be completed in four more parts, which, 
I understand, will be substantially larger than the first. 
In spite of the vast- mass of Coptic writings already known, 
new discoveries are constantly being made j a supplement 
will be required some day, and a bulky appendix of the Greek 
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words employer! in Coptic writing; but ilr. Crum a 
magnificent Dictionary is surely destined to be the standard 
for nil time, 

F, Ll_ 6. 


Les Ru ijfES Jj'EirMisHjtiFE au Nord-Est de Hoirs (Eme^e} : 

PREMIERE CAMFAfiNE PE HKJllLES k QaTNA. [19^4), By 

Coukt pu Mesnil nit Btnsaox. Paris: Gent liner. 1^27. 
75 Fr. 

This is one of the publications of the Socic tc franca ise des 
FouiUes nrcheologiqnea. and is in every way worthy rif the 
scientifically conducted wort which it describes nod the 
important character of the results. The site is 18 kilometres 
north-east of Tloms t and was fir^t introduced. to the notice 
of the archoeobgical world by Fere Kon^evatic, who published 
a view of it as well as some striking bronze figures and stone 
heads which bad been found there. 

Count du Mc&mFb excavations have brought to light not 
only the gates and walls of the ancient city together with 
its necropolis, but also two templed, one of them being the 
great temple of the Sumerian goddess i^in-Egsl, " Lady of 
the Palace/ 1 while the other seems to have been the Chapel 
RovaL Large (piantitsea of pottery have been discovered 
as well os objects of bronze, ivory ami the like, hut the most 
important discovery has been that of cuneiform tablets, 
written in the official cuneiform and including inventories of 
the immense treasure that was stored in the temple of 
NimEgnh They have given us the name and history of 
the city ; it turns out to have been Qfltnn which figures 
conspicuously in the Tel el-A mama correspondence and of 
which Akiizi was at that time the king. The temple itself 
went back to the end of the third millennium n.0 + About 
lSoO b.Cl the city was destroyed by the northern enemies of 
Egypt and does not appear to have been inhabited again 
tdl the Jf-eo^Babylonian period. 
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In the present publication, which is profusely ill lustra ted 
by plans and photographs. Count du Mesnil gives an account 
uf his fir^t campaign. This has been followed by later ones, 
the fast of which (in 1P28) has not ret been published., The 
work has been carried out with scientific method anil exacti¬ 
tude., and the description of it correspond* with the character 
the work. The illustrations of the pottery are particularly 
valuable. 

A. H. Savce. 


Les Fouilles en A' i h AjfTERnscntJ: a imetir be 184 S. By 
Louis ^pei,eees. Liege: VaiUant-Curmanue* 1928, 
This ia a very useful work and 1ms been written with all 
the completeness and intimate knowledge of the subject 
which we expect from Professor Spelecrs. The area of his 
survey La strictly limited j Egypt and the Levant are excluded ; 
*o. too, is the excavation of Greek and later Elites. The history 
of the excavations is divided into three periods, the first being 
what the author call* the Heroic Age when the great figures 
of Lay aid ami RawSmson and their compeers pass before our 
eyCie while the second and third periods are merely the pre-war 
and pest-war an Id i virions of the later age of cxcavatiaDg 
when modern scientific methods are employed and the 
excavator's chief aim is to discover the history of the past 
and not monuments and objects for the museums of Europe 
or America* As a record of discovery and reference the book 
is ol the highest value. 

A. Ii. S. 


The Pent* y e ur11 : a Histo e i e a i , Kecoe d. By W . T . Pi lte b . 

Jjondoji: Alar shall Brothers, i [128. 

Air. Filters learned and lengthy volume reminds us of the 
works of the older scholars like Boehnrt and Hvde. It Is 
packed full of facts, of the views of other scholars, and ol 
references, and is nothing less than a monument of labour 
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and research. Mr. Fitter does not profess to be a first-hand 
authority on either Assyrfology or Egyptology, but he Is a 
{jood Hebraist and the authorities lie quotes are hmt-'band. 
In all cases he is careful to give his references ; I have found 
none that are otherwise than correct, and they bear witness 
to an extraordinardv large amount of reading and research. 
In fact, the book ruav be regarded as an encyclopaedic mine of 
information on the subjects to which it relates, brought up 
to the date of publication. The clergy, more especially, will 
find it useful. 

The subject-matter falls into three divisions. The Fret 
and longest deals with Abram in his relations to the Babylonian 
Empire as described in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis. 
This is followed by a sort of Appendix on Abram ? or rather 
Abraham, in Egypt and Ur. Then comes the second division 
of the subject: Joseph and Moses in Egypt. The third 
division is contained in a short chapter on certain matters 
connected with the story of the Israelites in the Sinaitic 
deficit* 

It is needless to say that Mr, Filter’s point of view h con¬ 
servative, In fact, no one who denis with the vast amount of 
nrchieolpgk^ittAturial which lias been accumulating during the 
last few jrare can take any other- For the scieiilihc nrehieo- 
logist the da vs are past when the history of the ancient East 
could be left to the subjective fantasies of the litl&ratenr* 
In the Eastern and the Greek world alike the old traditions 
have been verified and the existence of a widespread literary 
culture has been pushed back to an early date. One of the 
most striking results of our new knowledge is not touched 
upon by Mr. Filter —the conformity of the legal regulations 
implied in the narrative of Genesis with the enactments of 
the Code id KhamtnurubL 

But- archecology is a science and therefore progressive. 
Fresh discoveries are constantly obliging us to amplify or 
correct our earlier conclusions so far as details are concerned. 
Moreover the conclusions themselves are often founded on 
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insuIRdcnt evidence mid consequent Iv give rise to div cndtlej 
of opinion. When it cornea to the interpretation of the evidence 
the nrehmologist does not claim to be infallible. This is 
especially the ease where phdnlogieal considerations inter¬ 
vene : in so far as philology is a .science its bearing upon 
history is necessarily restricted. Even the original seat of the 
Parent Indo-European family of speech-—if indeed such a 
Parent ever existed—is disputed. And Mr. Filter would have 
been well advised to have left Professor Or inline s £ limit ic 
interpretations alone ; accidental or natural flaws in the stone 
or photograph ary responsible for stock! many of diem. 

As 1 have aaii I r Mr. Filter's work has been brought up to the 
date of publication. But aIread v later discoveries have been 
crowding upon us B harbingers of others yet to come. In tine 
field of Assyriolngy alone new vistas are opening out and 
the begriming of culture in the near East is being thrown 
further and further back into the past. In Palestine the 
excavations of Dr. Albright and Professor Kyle at Kirjatli- 
Sephcr and more especially the recent ones of Professor 
Ganriang at Ai and Jericho have thrown light on the Israelitisli 
invasion of Canaan and convinced two at anv rate of the 
excavators that the Book of Joshua contains extracts from the 
note-hook of a contemporary, Meanwhile in Egypt the 
discoveries of Mr. Firth at Saqq&m have shown that in the 
age of the Third Dynasty the Egyptian script was already 
fully developed ami that art and architecture had reached 
in many respects the highest level to which they ever attained- 
:^nyoue who wishes to compare our knowledge tu-day of the 
ancient civilized world with the confident negations based 
upon the ignorance of forty years ago cannot do better than 
study Mr, Filter's book. 


A. H. S. 
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FOUILLES EXECIJTEE* A MAU-IA- By F. CllAHPfJ OTTER and 
X Charbonneaus. Paris: lleut-lmer. 1928. 

This is the first report of the very important excavation* 
undertaken by MM. Cberpoutier and Oharbonneaux lor the 
French School at Athens in the years 1922—t at Mnllia on 
the north roast of Krete. There they discovered a fairly 
well-preserved palace which was built ill the first division of 
the Middle Minoab period, remodelled in the second division, 
and finally destroyed at the beginning of the Late Minosn 
nge. For the first time, therefore* we Lave before us the 
picture of a Kretnu palace which ia contemporary with what 
may be termed the pre-Mykeuiean epoch of Kxetau. history 
and which underwent no changes or rebuilding at a later 
date. For the study of Kretim architecture and archeology 
the discovery is naturally of exceptional value, Among the 
pottery' have been found numerous fragments which are 
prototypes of the beautiful Knmurrs ware of M, M» II; 
on the other hand the Kamares ware itself is rare, while the 
rippled ware of M. M. ITT is again common* so that the 
excavators are pr^ bly justified in believing that the palace 
witnessed two occupations, one at the commencement and 
the other at the end of the Middle Min nan period, the site 
having been more or less deserted, during the intervening 
Kumares epoch. In one of the rooms (Salic III., 8) tablets 
covered with hieroglyphic as well as linear inscriptions were 
discovered along with sealings, fragments of painted pottery 
and small vanes, one of which has two hieroglyphs incised 
upon it. We hope it will nuti be long before the second volume 
containing copies of the inscription* will appear* The present 
volume with ns numerous tHuatraUons and photographs, 
its broad margins and splendid typo, is a sumptuous example 
of French typography, 

A. H, S- 
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Personal Names from Cuneiform Lnschiftioks of Cappa¬ 
docia, By F. J. Stephens. Yale University Press. 

im 

Professor Stephens has given us a u$cM book. Thanks 
in large measure to a discovery made by the peasants at 
Kara Eynk (erroneously confused with Kul-Tep£) shortly 
before the war the number of Cappadocian tablets whirh we 
now posses is bet ween two and three thousand and a consider- 
able proportion of these lias already been published* It wa- 
rime, therefore, that an attempt should have been marie to 
catalogue the proper names in them so far as was possible. 
This has been done by Professor Stephens together with an 
indispensable addition to the work, an analysis of the oames* 
Tills implies not only ati analysis of the elements contained 
in the Semitie names, but also the separation of the latter 
from mimes of Asianic origin. In many cases the attempt 
at separation can be tentative only at present and differences 
of opinion will be inevitable. The A Blank element -ttfew, 
lor instance, is sometimes difficult to distinguish from the 
Semitic or Scmiti^'d dkfi-gu u his brother rr . Among oilier 
words terminating in -akfim Professor xStcphens notices 
Ximkkm by the side of Ktwa&hsu-nqr where we find as in 
several other names a suffix -,sor, but he does not appear to 
have come across the simple which occurti in 

one or two unpublished inscriptions and corresponds with 
the name of the city Wakhsu-m-im, which we may compare 
with the ^jdfoiuoc and 7f Aftac of the frnppbw- The plena nllt 
Ala, by the way T which he seems inclined to Identify with 
eL Uu A * god ”, is the Sumerian uld which the Babrlonians 
borrowed under the form of alu and the Hittites u?ed in the 
sense of min 14 the divine bull ", 


At H- S* 
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A Century of Ex Mini athis? at Nineveh. By R. Caupbell 
Thompson and R, W. Hutchinson. London: Luzac 
and Co. 1929. 6J. 

This is a delightful honk, entertaining and informative 
^liker to the general reader ” and the scholar. Though con¬ 
taining only 1IG pages ol good-sized print it i? peeked with 
information, all given in an attractive style. The first half 
of the volume contains a history ol the discovery and explora¬ 
tion of Nineveh, beginning with Rich and Layud and ti ti in lt 
with the author's own work there, first wiili L)r. Kir^ in 
19i»|, aud then on his own account in 1927-8, Next cornea 
an intervening chapter entitled Now-a-days 3> describing 
Mosul anil the way to it a* it has become gince the war K a 
picture which it is difficult for those to realize who knew the 
country before the (treat War. The latter half of the book 
deals with the history of Nineveh and the duel results of the 
excavations upon its site* There b a good index, and the 
volume is enriched with numerous plans and photographs. 
In fart, it is a complete and at the same time attractive 
presentation of the subject, and Dr, Campbell Thompson Is 
to be congratulated upon his work. 

As we read the earlier chapters the impression grows 
mure and more upon us that there were indeed " giante in 
those days m \ And the explorers and cxcavntors of Nineveh 
as well as the first decipherers of its inscriptions were all 
Englishmen, It is not without reason, therefore, that Dr + 
Campbell Thompson insists upon the fact that the site is 
essentially British, and that it is therefore Groat Britain 
whic-1 should again take up the tusk of continuing and com- 
pic ting its exploration. The difficulties which beset the 
earlier excavators exist no longer ; there are no longer Turkish 
officials t-o be bribed or Turkish fear* to be allayed, and the 
motor-car and modern hotel have lightened the burden of 
travelling. 

Dr. Campbell Thompson** excavations hi 1927-d had two 
chief results, one negative, the other positive. The ruina 
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of t he temple of Xebo proved to be a disappointment; the 
tablets which had once existed in its library had disappeared. 
On the other hand, the palace of Assur-nazir-pal was dis¬ 
covered at a depth of 25 feet* The discovery was made only 
abortly before the expedition had to return to England 
atnl the palace, consequently, with its bas-reliefs and* 
possibly, store ol tablets, still remains to be exhumed. Inscrip¬ 
tions found on the spot indicate that the palace was built 
on the site of one erected by Tiglath-pileser I. if, indeed, it 
was not the older palace itself in a renovated form. Especially 
interesting is one of these inscriptions which “ gives in 
graphic, poetic style part of the history of Asshur-ubullit, 
king of Assyria (r_ 1380), and ills troubles w ith the EjM uites P+ . 

Another important discovery was that of ll perfectly 
preserved prism of Esarhnddon which supplies the lacuna* 
in the previously known edition of his Annuls in the account 
of the murder of Sennacherib and the events that followed it. 
Thus in the passage relating to the murder the conjectural: 
iB To gain the kinship [my brothers slew Sennacherib their 
father] 15 turns out to have been in the original text: "To 
gain the kingship they rushed against each other like young 
steers/ 1 

There arc one or two unimportant; misprints, and in the 
note on page 114 the numeral IV should be inserted after 
“ Cappadocian Cuneiform Tablets ”* 

A. H* S. 


TnE lInTiTEEMprEE. Bv J, Garsimno. London : Constable 
mid Go. 1929. 

For some years Professor Gars tang's Land of the HiUiteJ 
Isas been the indispensable companion of the " Hittitologkfc 
But a new edition of it has lon^ been called for, and in place 
of it we have a now work designed to be “a survey of the 
History, Geography and Monuments of Hirtitc Asia Minor 
ami Syria s \ The history, however, is merely sketched in 
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outline, the main part of the book being devoted to Hittite 
geography and the Hittite monuments which are described 
with exhaustive detail and accompanied by mimeroua 
photographs. Pmfeasor Ga retang possesses the great 
advantage of having traveled over Asia Minor himself, of 
having excavated the Hittite site of Sakjv-geuzi, and of having 
done the only really scientific aretucological work that has 
aa vet been attempted at Boghaz Keui itself. One of the 
most useful portions of his former volume is retained in the 
shape of bibliographical indices of the monuments and of 
the authors who are quoted in the course of his work, 
ruder the head of “ Hifctites " Professor Gauteng includes 
all the Asbinic peoples to whom that title was given by the 
Babylonian^ Assyrians and Hebrews, and consequently a 
large part of the book is occupied with an account of the 
monuments associated with the Hittito hieroglyphic inscrip¬ 
tions. On the artistic and cultural side, however, these 
cannot be separated from the monuments of Bogha^ Keui 
and its libraries of cuneiform texts ; the culture and civiliza¬ 
tion belonged to the same type T however much the races and 
languages may have differed. The Professor endeavours to 
distinguish to a certain extent between them by adopting 
Dr. Hogarth f £ distinction between “ Hittite t+ and “ Flattie " ; 
1 should prefer a distinction based upon archaeological and 
historical grounds and propose to divide Hittite history into 
the following three periods 

(1) Proto-Hittite (to 2000 b.c.J. 

(2) Hittite (2000-1200 n,C.). 

(3) Moseho-Hittite (1200-600 b c.). 

The ordinary classification derived from the use of metals 
does not apply to the Ilittito world, since iron was worked in 
Asia Minor at a much earlier period than in other parts of the 
world—indeed the Cappadocian tablets (2300 ii.C.) are already 
acquainted with harzi-ili “ the metal of God the Hebrew 
ponil, ami the Khatti acquired their name from the fact that 
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they were ,L the Silver(-men)who worked and exploited 
the mines of Bereketlh 

Professor G a rat a tig Li certainly right in seeing ail Amazon 
in t he figure discovered at the \\ arrior Gate In Bogli nz Keui. 
The breasts alone prove it* The Hittite name of the Amazon 
was kfiarrhi [KBO. i r p. 72 r 9. where the Assyrian equivalent 
is given as tNirkhaffu m ££ heroine lp r the ideographic representa¬ 
tive being *4^4 L M female mighty one ”)* The battle-axe 
she holds with its hinder part in the form of a hand occurs 
frequently in the hieroglyphic tests with the value of fctitttj(j) 
Ll coiLSecrated one tT . The Professor further points out that 
many of the mule figures hi the famous sculptures have an 
emasculated appearance. This is borne out by certain of the 
cuneiform texts which show that the gaili -priests of classical 
times were no new thing in Asia Minor and Ur. Forrere 
recently published F^rschufifjen, i r 2 t contains some instructive 
pages on the same or tm allied subject. 

One of Professor Garstang + a moat interesting observation* 
is the analogies he finds between the Indian Shiva and the 
Hittite ^bull-god (Tessub of Mount x^rauwandas), It is fresh 
evidence for the fact that the earlier home of the Sanakrif- 
Npcakiiig tribes of North-Western India bad migrated from 
Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, where we now know' that the 
names of the chief Indian deities were still known as well as 
the Indian forms of the numerals in the fourteenth century 
before our era. 

His attitude in regard to the identification of Hittite with 
classical or modern place-names is very cautious, but not mure 
so than is justified by the present state of nur knowledge. 
One of his suggestions is especially acute; Unnakham which 
is coupled with Tama or Tarsus and Adantja the district 
of Adana 1 (the name still employed by the Arabic writers) 
must be the Ingira of Sennacherib long since identified with 
the Greek Ankhiate. But he has made a slip on p 11 where 
he say a that the Moschkna were possibly Phrygian*; we 
know from the classical writers that they came* from the 
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eastern extremity of the Black Sea where Colchis was ont-e 
in their territory. Even in Strabo's time the mountainous 
land about Kara was still known as “ Mo achian T+ . It is 
possible that he may be right in another suggestion that 
A ri n mi the city of the Sun-goddess, was Komann, Komu-na 
signifies “ the land of Kuniu tT or Qwna and among the 
sacred “ pools " of the Hittites was u the Pool of Quma 
{otimnti Qumotjannis, KBO . ii, p. B0 t *2$). Ptolemy t however, 
distinguishes Phreata 44 The Fool ” In Garsaura from Koituina 
in Kutaonia, 

Professor Garstang^ book b rich in facts and references, 
I have been unable to find any misprints in it- But 
“ Jerabis ", p + ±26 r should be corrected into the more 
correct ss Jerabtns 5 5 which b used elsewhere in the book T 
and " Phoenician M , p. 310 f n. &* should be " Aramaic: 
The concession made in one passage to Dr, "Forrer that he 
may conceivably be right in locating the country of Kizzuwadna 
on the Black Sea should be withdrawn ; the tribute paid Lo the 
Hittrte king by Kizzuwadna was argamtinu “ the mures 
purple \ and there b no murex in the Black Sea. 

A note may be added on the representation of a urea* 
serpent upon one of the Moscho-Hittite monuments found 
at Old Maktiyeh which Professor Garatadg aptly compares 
with the Hi trite legend of the great serpent Blu-yankas. 
Cilice the publication of my article uu the legend additional 
portions of the text have been found and published in 
Keihckrijlurimdax am Boghazko\ r xvii 1 5 T 0, The following 
is a translation of the fragment relating to the death of the 
reptile:— 

"So the god Inaras said to K.hupa[siy&s] : 1 Ail right, 
[and accordingly] (4) concealed him. And Inaras provided 
fn[od and drink]. (5) Thereupon the serpent Illu-yankaa (6) he 
called up {sard latti&ln) from hb hole, [saying : ] (7) See* 
I nm celebrating a feast; (8) and 90 for eating and drinking 
it b all right. 1 {9) Thereupon the serpent Illu-yankas [along 
with his wife] (10) came up; then they ate and drank. 
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UI) When they had drank up all the wine-jar (13) they were 
thoroughly drunk. {13} They {fie) then descended into their 
hole. 04) unci when they were gone Khupasiyaa [reappeared] 
\ Ifi) and the serpent I Uu-yunkua wit h u chain ( HI) he ensnared 
{AviW*7). (17} The god Teesnh arrived; then the serpent 

Ilhi-ynnkas [iiii-l his* wife] f IS} he slew, and the goda were with 
him_ Alter this [minis built a house of granite for Khnpasiyae 
in the city of Tarawa, But here the tablet is unfortunately 
mutilated, though it would accm that the sjcm! Kuwarbis was 
seen cominu! out of the sm and making his way to Khupasiyns 
to whom " [the increase] of the field was given ft * 

A, II. 5. 


Rabi'a tiik Mystic and her Fellow-Saints in Islam . 
By Margaret Smith. pp + xxy, 220. Cambridge 
University Press, 1938. IOj. $d. 

On Margaret Smith deserves the thanks of oil Orientalists 
for her interesting and scholarly work on the life and teach in tr 
of the Muslim ^lint Rubik ansi the position of women and 
womm^aints in Islam. Rahik al Adjiwiyya of Basra was 
horn in a.h. 95 or 99, anil died unmarried in a.h. 195/ 
801 Amongst her associates were \Abd al-Wahid b. 
Zuyd. d. a d. 793, Muhammad b. Sukym&u al-Hashimi, 
il a. n. 172, Sulyan ul-Thuwii, d, a.d. 77S t Abd nD'AflU b. 
Sukyumn Abu al-Rasfhr, d. a.d. 767, and perhaps the 
Egyptian mystic Dim al-Niln. d, a d. 851 The author giv«» 
legends a^oekting Bibik with Hasan of Basra, but as 
Hasan died in a.d. 728, these legends must obviously be 
rejected. 

More copious is the data relating to RabiVs share in the 
different stages of the Sufi doctrine—Penitence, Patience. 
Gratitude, Hope, Holy Fear, Voluntary Poverty, Asceticism. 
Dependence upon God, and Love. When ^keJ whether 
she hated Satan Raid's replied: " Uv love for God leaves 
no room for hating Saturn.” On another occasion Rabia 
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answered : “ 1 have wot served God from Fk-at of Hell or love 
of Paradise, but. only lor the love of Him and desire for Him." 

I el the third and final portion of her work the learned author 
attributes the present degraded positioned the Muslim woman 
li to Islamic teaching which lias prevailed since the second 
and third centuries of the Muslim era". It \< acknowledged 
however, that +k theoretically, »t least, the Muslim woman 
wns placed on a spiritual equality with in fin ’ 7 (vide Qnr an* 
xxxiii, 3D). This equality w r as attained, if not surpassed, by 
such women as Uimu I la mi n. d. Aril, Sti nr 2&, Rah fa of 
Syria, d. a h. 135, Nafm, d. a h. 2UB, Jahan Ara (daughter of 
the Emperor Shall Julian), the Buhl Qurt&fc iil- L Ayn martyred 
in a.d. 1352, and by Riibi'a of Basra herself* The existence 
of the Meccan convents of Hamah, Bint ul-Taj. and al-Duri. 
ani.l the Egyptian convents of the Hostel of the Baghdadis' 
arid Sitt Kalila Dawh, also attest the religious zeal and 
sanctity of Muslim women. 

Uadi Hasa^. 


Studies in Islam. By the Rev. Canon Sell. pp. 26 ft. 
Madras, 19=28- fis. 

Studies in Islam contains -dx articles on Islamic mysticism, 
the 3hi L alua t the Fa timid Khalifat c, Rabiiam, the Derwiahes, 
and the Qur^nm Much has been written on these subjects 
in recent vears, and in re-presenting his narrative the 
Rev. Canon Sell has the advantage of utilising weli-established 
conclusions, His book, however, is full of interest and will 
no doubt be welcomed bv those desirous of having n general 
knowledge of Islamic tenets and beliefs. Especially praise¬ 
worthy It- the discussion of Sainman and Absill in the chapter 
on Mysticism, of BubT customs in the chapter on Bahiiain, of 
the SanSaiyva * &rder in the chapter on the Dcrwishes* and 
of the Siliaifcu + n-NOruyn in the chapter on the Qur’an. The 
Sfiratu + u-N Qrayn (or the chapter of Two Lights, i.p.. 
Muhammad and “All), of which the text and translation are 
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both given, is believed by Shi alia to be the chapter suppressed 
in the final recension of the Qur’an, but “ ou the whole, the 
freight of evidence seems to be against the Shi'ah claim ", 

Hath Hasan. 


Topographer HiHTQRjgttE de la Sytuk Antique rt 
Mkdip>ai,l\ By Rene Dcssaud, Large 8™, pp. til + 
aTCc ^ Cartes, Paris: Librairie Orientalist,- 
Paul Geutlmer, 1927. 200 free. 


This book is the result of many years of travel anil research 
earned out by the author in what is now known as the French 
Mandated Territory or Syria. Already, as far back as 10S0, 
the author Ixa^ published his f oymje ch Sijrie, and ever since 
he has continued his investigations into the topography 
.iMil geography of Syria. There is scarcely a town or hamlet, 
ft rh yr or mountain* which, has not been visited, or whic h 
the author bos not tried to identify and to place by the help 
of those who preceded him. He starts, in fact, very early 
with these identifications, since the Bible is one of the sources 
he quotes, especially in the chapters affecting the localities 
m ™ uUlem Phrenicia, and in the Line of demarcation between 
S J™ Mld tke norfl1 oi Palestine, which has now been tracer! 
between England and France. The author makes use of 
cuneiform literature, Syrian as well as Hittjtc, then the 
classical literature, the later Arabic geographers, and the 
results of modem archaeology. Thousands upon thousands 
of names to be more correct, between live and six thousand 
names have found their place in this book, and ou the 
fifteen separate maps inserted therein, which have all been 
joined together to form the sixteenth. The whole ancient 
history seems to be rolled out before our eves, and the descrip¬ 
tion of successive rulers over these countries, ft was no mean 
task besides to recover the old names, either entirely obliterated 
by the new furlnsh names given to these localities duriuu 
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the Last centuries, or greatly mutilated in the course of age9. 
Copious references are given on each page, and a rich 
bibliography dhows the vast reading of the author. The hook 
will prove indispensable to anyone interested in this classic 
land of the ancient world, the home also of the Western 
civilization The author draws on the maps also the routes 
which traversed the country, by which that civilization 
flowed from east to west. Tin? book is beautifully printed, 
the maps are very well executed, and. the author is to be 
heartily congratulated on this excellent piece of work. 

M. G-aster. 


3 Enoch or The Hebrew’ Book of Enoch. By Huoo 
Odeberc, Edited and translated for the first time* 
with Introduction. Commentary, and Critical Notes, 
8vo s pp. 192 + 179 + 74 + 36. Cambridge University 
Press, 1928. 42s, net 

The author of this book has found in the Bodleian Library 
a manuscript written in Hebrew cursive characters, dating 
from the sixteenth century, which contains the apocalyptic 
vision of the heavenly hierarchy ascribed to the High Priest 
l-riiimteL There exists a large number of similar treatises 
varying in size and contents, which all bear the same title of 
Befer Hekhubt, i.e, “ The Book of the Heavenly Mansions. or F 
Heavenly Palaces/' Some of these Ascensions are ascribed 
to Moses, others to Isaiah F and in the N.T. apocryphal litera¬ 
ture, to Peter, Paul* and others. All these form one cycle, 
anil go back unquestionably to a more ancient source of 
esoteric speculations. The writer of the Hebrew manuscript 
— which is nf complex character* some portions being old, 
while others are of a more recent date —called it the Book of 
Enoekj although there is scarcely any mention made of this 
name, the real hero being the High Priest Iskimiel. Still, 
this has led the author to call this book the B*>ok of Enoch, 
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atiJ A3 there are in existaanoe already a first and second Book 
Enoch, the Litter in Slavonic, and of comparatively recent 
date, Mr. Ode berg lias called hia hook fi 3 EnwA*\ He 
publishes now the text in full, with critical notes, and also 
an English translation with valuable aniiotufr'ioii.s and 
parallels. The most importatit part of the book* however, 
tdsiai- b* Bought in the long and elaborate introduction- The 
author displays here a consummate knowledge of the cognate 
mystical Literature. It is a model of scholarly investigation, 
except in one point, the nsunner in which the problem of the 
Sletatron is here trented. TIip- heavenly being which meet* 
Rublij Ishmael and conducts him through nil the heavenly 
abodes, is called Mefatrom The exulKcrant fancy of the 
esoteric speculator has endowed him with all kinds cf 
exaggerated and fantastic qualities, giving hirn almost a semi- 
divine character. Mr. Odeberg identifies Metatrcn with 
Enoch : and, impelled by what 1 believe to be an entirely 
wrong and unjustified conception, accepts every one of 
these attributes literally, and goes so fur m to make him 
almost u divine bypoataais. He devotes therefore the largest 
part of his introduction in trying to prove it. Anvoae who is 
acquainted with Jewish mystical speculations knows full 
well that between the divine godhead and all the celestial 
beings there lic.^ such a gull that even ttu- most daring never 
ventured to bridge it; and to place any one of the celestial 
hierarchy upon a throne which could remotely resemble the 
divine throne haa never entered the mind of any author of 
these apocalyptic visions It h a pity that Mr. Odeberg 
should have been led astray by tendencies quite alien to his 
real subject, and should have thus impaired to some degree 
the undoubted high value of his publication. 


M. 0 aster. 
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Lea KoHELLES r»E £\"RIE ET DE PALESTINE AU XVill® 
Siecle. By Fr, Oharlks-Rgiix. 4 to, pp. 224, avec 
27 Fknehcs. Park : Librflire Grientaliste Paul Gent liner, 
im 150 Fra. 

Tills book contains a minute description of tie French 
L ' peaceful penetration ” into Syria and Palestine during 
the eighteenth century, by means of the numerous factories 
established in these countries The title, if literally taken> 
would restrict the contents ol the book to the trade of the 
sea-ports, and many of these arc mentioned, such a a Tripoli, 
Acco, Saida, Bey rut, and Jaffa. But we find also towns 
mentioned* notably Aleppo and Damascus, and other places, 
which are far from liny sea port. We obtain bone a well- 
documented survey of the French trade p on the one hand,, 
and, on the other, of the assistance given to the missionary, 
arnl especially the establishment of various Consulates in 
rhe Levant, all intended to further the same object —to 
safeguard French interests in these countries. The author 
enters into a detailed description of the relations between 
(he French who had settled in these places, first among them¬ 
selves, and then with the other inhabitants and traders. We 
find an interesting and important note about the Murom tea, 
the Druza.% and the Aniaria. A special annexe at the end 
deals with these sects more fully. The author also refers to 
the curious incident of a British ++ corsair 11 capturing a French 
ship and bringing it into a Turkish port, and the complications 
which arose out of this act of “ piracy In one place only 
more detailed reference is made to the activity of the English 
in Aleppo. Between the traders and the French Consuls 
there sterns to have been constant friction. From time to 
time inspectors had to descend from France to inquire into 
the complaints of the traders. The author has drawn bis 
information cilieflv from the archives of the Chamber of 
Commerce in Marseilles, which was principally concerned 
with the French trade in the Levant, and from some of the 
archive* of the Ministries in Paris. The book is cm important 
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contribution to the history of trade, and of the ways by which 
the West has been able to influence the East, Wo recognize 
tin. -■"line method which has bi i'i continued to our very days, 
first the missionary, then the trader, and finally the soldier. 
We see, on the other hand, that much that is very doubtful 
in cltamcter and of little value to human civilization also 
hsis come the same way, and has not benefited the nations 
of the East, to which it has thus been brought. The book 
furthermore shows the constant solicitude of the French 
government for its own trade, and its endeavour to eliminate 
as much as possible alien competition, especially that of the 
English. One might wish that the English Levant, or, 
Turkey I railing Company, which obtained a charter already 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, would find an equally 
exhaustive treatment hy competent hands. Only a little 
nibbling at this vast subject has been undertaken some wars 
iiffo by Dr. SI. Epstein, in n small monograph. Mr. Charlea- 
Kuux Las added to this book, whfnh b beautifully prill 1 *h1 s 
also twenty-pLatea* copies of ofd engravings depicting 
various tomof tbo life in Turkey during the period treated 
i n i Ijfiok, W e La ve here excellent; repniductiorus of audience 
granted by the Saltan to French amb^^ore, of some old 
skipn, of types of French merchants, of a Turkish- shop, 
of a view of Jerusalem, pictures of AJi Bey and Hasson 
Pasha, the Patriarch of the Moroni tea, and besides ft number 
of maps. But curiously enough, there is no list of these 
illustrations to be found anywhere in the book, nor is there 
an index. !□ the latter rase, however, a yen* full description 
m the table of contents makes it easy to dispense with it. 

M, Gasteb. 
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KA&AfMi snifa Texte im Dialekt von Troki. By Tadeusz 
Kowalski. Ehngdb&et, Erlautert und mit eincm 
K a r a i m is r h-Pcdnisch-De 11 tsch en OJossar Yensehen. Bvo, 
pp. beds + 311. Kmcow (Polish Academy of Science b 
1929. 

On the eastern border of Poland, near the Ukraine and 
Lithuania, there live now some 8CW souIs belonging to the 
Karaite sect of the Jews, settled there probably early in the 
twelfth nr thirteenth century. They inhabit live small 
settlements* with their centre in Troki. and although their 
number is small, ihe Turkish language which they speak is 
divided up into two dialects* Professor Kowalski is now the 
tirst who has undertaken a thorough investigation into the 
linguistic character of this language* lie has studied it for 
four years, and he has been able thus to acquire a complete 
mastery. In this volume he is publishing the result of his 
long and painstaking investigations into the history ol these 
settlements, lire literature of the sect, exceedingly small and 
poor, and above all the language* fie enters into a minute 
description of all the grammatical features of the language. 
Ho then compares it with other Turk! dialects, and he comes 
to the Conclusions, arrived at already before, if only tentatively, 
by Samoilevicb, viz. that it belongs to the Kipchak family* 
which stretches from the Altai Mountains across the southern 
pin ins of Russia to the eastern borders of Poland. Professor 
Kowalski, however, is able tu determine much more closely 
the affinity between the language of the Karaites, and 
especially that spoken by the Troki community, and that of 
the Armenian community living in the neighbourhood, who 
speak a similar language* and above all with that of the 
Kumans. The dialect of Troki has preserved most ol the 
archaic features of the language, and it proves invaluable for 
the better understanding of the language of the Kumaiis, 
of which hitherto only the glossary published by Geza Kuun 
has been preserved. In the latter wc have only single? words, 
whilst the language of the Karaites furnishes us with the full 
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grammar, morphology* and syntax. It is a living language, 
si ill spoken, and therefore of extreme value. Anv elucidation 
ns to the trim character nf the Ktimuns is sure to prove of 
extreme interest in connection with the problem of the 
Scythians, and also cm that of the nationalities inhabiting 
Hungary am! Rumania, from the tenth to the fourteenth 
century. This question lies, however, out Hide the investiga¬ 
tions of Professor Kowalski. They are referred to here in 
order to show how those small remnants can contribute towards 
the solution of bigger problems. The author publishes here 
o number of texts, faithfully transcribed, some from printed 
l>ooks t and some from manuscripts. the latter being of a popular 
character, and he adds at the end an exhaustive vocabulary 
covering no Less than I&J pages* with li Polish and German 
translation. 

1L G aster. 


Id AS KjTAB BuBAT-AL^AHp I) EH ABU Ci.AFAH MlTHAMMEO I BN 
Musi AL-IIuWARIZMI H ERA USD £0 E HEN NA CU DEM 

11ANDSCHHI FTI4CH EN UNXKUJI D ER BlBLJOTHE OU E DE 

l Lniveewith kt KmwTHkjM in Btra&sbuiio (ccnL 4247). 
Von Hans V. Mkfs, mit filnf Tafeln im Lie ht-d ruck 
pp, rxxi 4- 197, Harraflsowitz, 1926, 

In L91b Dr, v. M£ik published an edition of Alkhcuranxnii s 
Arabic version of Ptolemy h Africa* Tins wb_s part of the some 
authors great geographical work, which h now flupplenientei 
by the edition of the volume mentioned above. As to the 
importance of this publication, there can ho no two opinions. 
Its author lived in the first quarter nf the ninth century, and 
is presumably the earliest Arab geographer. According to 
the editor’s description of the MS. upon which he had to roly, 
hi* task was a most arduous one, and only one who is reallv 
competent could hope to bring the edition to a successful 
*™ e - Fortunately, he was able to fill many gaps, correct 
faulty readings, and restore missing or damaged passages from 
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Al Sutmb's *ajah al- T aqaihn> a MS. of which is ill the British 
Museum and an edition in preparation by Dr. v_ Mzik 
himself. In spite hi[ this help, Al KTnwanznrvl* book,, with its 
various perplexing features such as copyist's errors aud 
confusing abbreviations, must have put a severe strain on 
the editor^ critical powers. To this must be added the 
difficulty of correctly reading a mass of cyphers, numbers, 
and ligatures with uncertain or missing diacritical signs. 
This, together with the post-classical character of the diction, 
i* discussed in the editor's prefatory remarks. They show 
that the author did not -write in his native language but in 
an acquired one, which he had some difficulty in mastering. 
The editor was well advised to leave the text untouched, but 
to insert- certain signs to direct the reader's attention to 
irregularities. Corrections are given in the footnotes, The 
facsimile specimen of the MS, jh well as the four maps in 
phototype* of which that of the Nile is particularly intcresting, 
are instructive examples of early historical cartography. 
The editor deserves unstinted praise for the thoroughne^, 
precision, and schubirrihip which distinguishes his work. It 
wilt secure him the genuine gratitude of all interested in the 
subject, while the promised German translation with the 
commentary will be eagerly looked forward to even outside 
the circles of Arabists. 

H. ttlESCHFEtD. 


I’he { ’ahEM due History of India, VuL HI, Turks and 
Afghans. Edited by 8m WbLasnEv Haio, KXU,E. t 
CSX, C.M.G.p C.B.i:. 

This volume of the Cambridge History will be welcomed 
by all students of Indian ami a Is, as containing a critical 
version of the records translated in four of the eight volumes 
of Elliott, checked by and collated with others. A chapter on 
the Arab conquest of Sind opens the story of Muhammadan 
invasion, and is followed by eight more dealing with the 

ifEAift. O0TODEB 1929. 
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dynasties which gradually extended their rule to Delhi and into 
the peninsula-, till the Lodis fell at Panlpat before the victorious 
anna of Babur, Next routes a series of chapters dealing with 
the minor kingdoms established during the period, and 
though the main scheme of the volume is to trace the fortunes 
of India from about I2JM* to 1526, Sir Wnlsdey Haig has 
carried these on to more appropriate dates where necessary - 
The Hindu states in northern and southern India receive 
separate notices, and there are chapters on Burma, Ceylon, 
and the monuments of Muslim India. A recital of these 
topics is sufficient to indicate the magnitude of the under¬ 
taking, and Sir Wolaelcy Haig must be congratulated on its 
successful completion. Beside? being editor of the whole 
he has himself written eighteen of the twenty'three chapters. 

As an efficient guide to the maze? of dermatic struggle the 
work is admirable. It will be invaluable in the colleges of 
India and the studies of Europeans interested in oriental 
history. It should also attract the Attention of students of 
history whose main interests lie Ln other fields, mid who 
complain that they can extract neither profit nor pleasure 
from earlier books on the subject, Some of these will no 
doubt com plain that a history- of India should trace the 
varying fortunes of the people of the country as well as the 
exploits, virtues, and faults of foreign miens. Vernacular 
literature begins in many parts of India during the period, 
but with the exception of the Unit two notable Urdu poets 
Amir Khiiaray and Hnflan -i-Dihlavi T and the translators who 
worked under the rulers of Bengal and Kashmir, hardly a 
reference is made. The revival of popular cults in Bengal 
in Gujarat, and in south India, is ol great importancej anti 
deserved more notice. In these matters the chapter on Burma 
contributed by Mr. G. E, Harvey, 1C.3, T h the best in the 
book. Students of revenue administration will find little 
new, and will doubt the correctness of the suggestion at 
P" 161 that the ordem of Flruz Tnghluq indicate a knowledge 
of scientific agriculture. 
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The historical setting of the book would have been better 
if a consMeEable portion of chapter xx dealing with the 
Native States of north India had preceded the account of 
the conquests and udjnkusLratioii of Miciiuuimad bln Siinn 
As planned, the hook in three-parts ended before it gives 
(except by names on Map 1} a view of India as it was when 
the real conquest begum Apart from this the arrangement 
Ls convenient, and the editor has been skilful in avoiding 
repetition as a rule, and in s apply big needful cross-references 
from one narrative to another. More help ls however needed 
to show the connection betwesu the jejune account o! the 
history of Ceylon, and that of India, Sir Woke ley Haig's 
own style is at times disfigured, and his narrative made 
obscure, by a careless use of pronouns (e.g. lines 3—G, p. 68), 
and an uccumuktioii of dependent sentences (e.g. first nine 
lines of the account of Multan, p. 503). His most satisfying 
achievement Lh m the two chapters dealing with the Kingdom 
of the Deccan. The chapter on the Hindu States of southern 
India by Professor S + Krbhnaswuitii Ayyangur contains a 
number of unnecessary repetitions., sometimes with apparent 
contradictions. 

The exhaustive chapter by Sir John Marshall on the 
Monuments of Musli m India will be welcomed h_v many classes 
of student. It contains u clear and sympathetic account of 
the manner in which Muhammadan architects appreciated 
and made use of indigenous styles. They thus evolved a 
system which, though it remained true to the ideals of I dam. 
incorporated qualities of strength and grace, and produced 
uiagnihcenL results. From one of his assertions it may he 
permitted to dissent. Bengal is not now, and probably 
never was, distinguished for artistic crafts except in the case 
of weaving- More than a hundred illustrations contained 
in fifty-one plates illustrate this chapter, and add greatly to 
the value of the book. That such a profusion could be included 
is due to a generous contribution by Sir Dorabji Tats to the 
cost of production. 
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Additional kelp is given to the student by bibliographic 
arranged according to chapters, by a chrunological table, and 
dynastic lists and genealogies. To the first of these the 
addition may be suggested of Dr. 11. P. Taylors *' The Coins 
of the Gujarat Sallanat/* JBBRA3. xxi, and Dr, L, White 
King’s u History and Coinage of Motors/* Num. Ckron , 
ser, iv t iii, pp. 356-98 and iv, pp. 62-l£KJ. The refereere 
under Bengal to JASR* 1872 and 1873. should refer to 
Blochnmrin’s articles in 1873, 1874s. and 1875. In the text 
of the book more use might have been made of evidence 
furnished by coins. Whether, as Sir Wolsdey Haig suggests- 
Tughluq is a tribal name or not. hh coins show that Muham¬ 
mad invariably described himself m “ Tughluq not us 
Muhammad Tughluq. The coins struck in the name of 
puppets like Shams-ud-din Kayfimars, ShiMb-uchdin T T mr 
should have been mentioned, and the inscriptions show that 
the child placed on the throne when Muha mm ad bin Tughluq 
died was called (Ghiyas-ud-dm) Mahmud, not Muhammad. 
Sir Wolseley Haig does not refer to the problem offered by the 
coins of Zufar, son of Flruz TugbUiq* which indicate that he 
was recognized lor a abort period carlv in 1389. 

As a second edition of the book will be required before long, 
it is worth while to point out some minor slips. Bampur 
is no lunger surrounded by a bamboo hedge (p. 20), though 
muh hedges may still be seen in Uudh. Al p. 57, Kumman anti 
Banian should be read for Kirmati and Bamlyuu. Mu’izz-ud- 
riiaa Muhammad placed a Sanskrit translation of the Kalima 
on bis coins and used the Nlgarl character, but uot Hindu 
legends (p. 89). Otidh TT is referred to passim as a tract j 
while in this period 11 Awadh " usually refers to the town 
now called Ajodhya. The correct rendering in note l t p, 160. 
is possibly Hammer, the ana ibiver Sir Wolaeley Haig has 
rightly avoided foreigu terms as much as possible, bat the 
uso of a word like fief (p. 213) or governor (of Sarun, 245} 
is equally to be deprecated as suggesting misleading analogies- 
Tlie Bbadannyus (p. 231) were ami arc a distinguished clan 
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of Rajput*, not a “ predatory tribe In the chapters on 
Muhammadan dynasties, the elans of Rajputs* where known r 
should be stated, At p, 237 we should have Munihra and 
8ak!t for Murhara and Sutet, The identification of Bldur 
with the old capital of Vkkrbha (p, 400) is based on legend 
only, and the identification of Raja Vi jay ft Sena is difficult. 
The Valftbhift of the solar line cannot have succeeded in 
A,D. 319 the Guptfts, whose era begin* only in that year, 
Possibly the reference is to the Western Satrap of that name 
who may have succeeded the Andhra* about a.d. 236 h The 
account of the Hoyaalas at p. 471 is very detracting. Vina- 
yaditya was succeeded in the governorship of Oangavadi 
by Rrdlala I, whose territory had the same boundaries and 
who was followed by YishruivardkoJia. Yet the greatest 
achievement of the Last-named was the conquest of Gangavadh 
In 1130 (p. 476) the Hoysalas were supreme over the whole 
urea of the present Mysore State, but later on the same 
page we find that it was not fill 1137 that the records show 
this. At p. 177 (lines 4-d) ** Yisknuvardhnmi * . . did not 
venture to assume the royal dignity ” ; [lines 9—L9) M he 
marked his accession to roval power in this year [not stated] 
by the performance of the royal act of * t^dS-pHtusha r P ; 
[Lines 6-7, second para,} M . , , he never ventured to assume 
the royal title.'* Were the Kalachiiryfis ol Mysore (p. 479) 
connected with the Kalachuria of Chcdi t At p^ 506 Triloekao, 
the other name of Jaipal II* should he mentioned. Sangnima, 
destined to fall on the field of battle (p. 529),. actually died of 
poison (p. 530). Sibmdar Lodi defeated Bfirbak not Hnssin 
as stated on p. 625 (cf, p. 258). In the survey of buildings 
of the Jaunpur school [pp. 627—S) the mosques at ELawah 
and Kiinauj deserved mention. 

In spelling place-names, the usage of the Imperial Gazetteer 
has been generally followed. That usage was based on the 
principle of transliterating most names from the modern 
local yernacular spelling, but preserving the rougher forms 
used in English where these had obtained considerable 
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comncyt c.£. Cawnpore. Though Sir Wolselcy FTafg objects 
to two examples of the latter class, Owsa and Ki^tna, they 
appear on hli map in those forms* He also describes Fatehpur 
as a vulgcirisnij but the name is a hybrid*, and Fatehpur h 
its well established in the \ ermtcutars os Lancaster in EngtLdj. 
It tuny he doubted whether " Bahlol tJ ever called himself, 
ot was known as, J4 Bnhlu]/ 1 Some inconsistencies or errors 
in spelling should bo noted for correction. The coins indicate 
that Qubseha is to be preferred to Qabficha. At p. 64 both 
Gurait and Kurait cannot he correct. Deogfr in many places 
contrasts with Devagiri at p. f>30 and Deogiri in map 2 (p. Hi l 
Bruin tin (jwawijw) in the text is Budnon in map 4 (p, 102). and 
Uadaim at p. 624, The name of the Mughixl leader (p. 1 LI) 
given ns Kabk certainly contains ** p " m the middle consonant, 
though the vocalization is doubtful f'f Knpuk), Koil {p, 103.) 
and Koil (p. 5S2) should he Kol. Fur Knmaun fp. 213) read 
Kumaun. For Kuntit (p. 237) read Kant it Irij (p. 253), 
Erij (p. 3 «jo) p and I rich fp. 625) should all be Eraebk. For 
Tarpuliya (p. 304) read Tripauliya or Tirpuidiva. Jfcdeiu 
(p. 3 IB) and Modui (p. 366) should be Med ini. Bcgarhn (p* 31°. 
niid chnp T xiii jmmsu h) contrasts with Bfgarha (p.358). Th-- 
vulgarized name Rajahmuncliy appears with the correct form 
Bajamaliemln at p. 06, but also as RijanuLTidri at p. 473. It is 
confuting in a hook like this to have both Ruhtnr and Rftthor, 
tnukoudik (p. -160) anrJ Feu 1 1 gondn i p. 403). [\jiuaru „ Tomara. 
arid TunwJir, as the index maker has found. Ral (p. 534) and 
Kai (passim) should he liae or Ray. VJra Nora van (p. Cl 3) 
also appears as Bir Narayan at p. 536, If the Sanskritized 
form \ ira h itsed, the spelling should be Naraynna. Jtimgadh 
is used occasionally for Junagarh (Malmifld) (Javan nmd 
{Taiwan both occur. Sola thumb (p. 636) should be solfifr fthamba 
(or kfwmbk or khambha) if the phrase is Hmdooatanb or sola 
khdmhft if it is Marathi, A number of mis prints have been 
noted. Head Bahrakh for Baltiich (p, 20 t note I), GuJ for 
Gal (p. 152. lino 7), Gim&r fur Gunar (p L 170) h 23" 10" for 
25 10 (p. 170, note 2), (or jjIjls^) for 
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Ip. 205 ) H MuKtafik-abM for MustiLS-atiad (p. 306), Pavagarb 
for Favagiirb (p. 309), HaruotT for Ilamoll (p. 356), Parma I 
for l J ivrmab fp. 512) h Kan on j for Knnnuij (p. 520), im uo 
such 51 for u m much M (p. 536 near end of first para,}, 1332 
for 1322 (p. 662), Cairene for Cairene fp. 575), Adansonia for 
Adamaonia (p, 6 Id, note), and White way for Whitehead 
fp, 649). 

The index is full and appears generally accurate. Some 
entries would have been more helpful with more particulars 
of the detail noted. Entries under “ Fathabod " refer to two 
quite separate places. 

A large folding map, which is contained loose in a pocket, 
bus evidently been prepare! with no regard fur its purposes 
to illustrate the book. It shows the present political divisions 
of India and even the railways* lierities the whole of Tibet 
and part of China which are entirely outside the history. 
But one searches it in vain for many of the towns and battle¬ 
fields which are important in this period (e.g. DAulatiibuil). 
Seven smaller outline maps i]i the text are useful to show the 
varying cxleuts uf diflfeirnt kingdoms and with a better 
selection of place-names would have been still more valuable. 
Sot a single map shows the position of the mountain systems 
ot India and the t?xt barely mentions the physical variations 
which profoundiv affect the history of the period. 

K. Uveal 


Reviewi of Boohs by Jurl Cbarpeoticr 

1, Kern I nstitute. Lev den : Annual 1 !i bliograf ii v ftp 
Indian Arch. eulogy fob the \eajr 1927. Published 
with the aid of the Government of Netherlands India, 
pp. vis + 113. pi. xii. Leyden : E. J. Brill, 1929. 

The present w riter hud the great pleasure of reviewing, 
in the January issue of this Journal the first volume of the 
excellent work on Indian Archaeological Bibliography 
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published by the Kem Institute under the able leadership 
of Professor Vogel. With a rapidity which is unfortunately 
ns unusual as welcome this precious volume has been followed 
by a second one which Idly equals or, if possible, even sur¬ 
passes its predecessor, in the matter of completeue^ and 
careful editorship, By this as well as by numerous other 
useful and brilliant works the ancient Uni versi lv of 
Leyden is upholding its old position as one of the leading 
centres of learning of the world. 

The volume opens, as is only befitting, with a paper on 
Moheojo-Laro, being an extract from the well-known report 
of Sir John Marshall once published in The London Illustmhil 
(January, I9SSJ. The exact position of the old civiliza¬ 
tion of the Indus is so far not certainly known, and we 
wait. with, increasing curios]ty p lor the great work promised 
us kv Sir John Marshall himself. But of the connections 
of this civilization with the more westerly ones of the Nile 
and of Mesopotamia there can already now be no doubt 
whatsoever* The problem, however, of its extension towards 
the Last and South within India herself does not seem so 
far to have been stud ltd at all. To predict is always dangerous 
ami would „ in a case like this, be hazardous and even 
si upid. Still we cannot refrain fmm the remark that, the 
discovery of an extension of this " Indus " civilization over 
the whole or greater parts of the Indian continent would 
not only be a stupendous thing in itaelf T but also lend to a 
total revision of the problems connected with the pre- and 
proto-history of India. 

That the horse of Troy should find itself portrayed bir 
some Grzeeo-Buddhist artist of Peshawar origin is rather 
curious, and gives a hint- of the intimacy of Hellenistic 
connections with the North-West of India, Hindu writers 
who looked down upon foreign w barbarians ” with & contempt 
scarcely to be equalled by that cherished by any foppish 
Athenian, have preserved nothing of what they may eventually 
have learnt of the traditions and myths of Greece. But if 
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Greek myths and legends were really depicted on Indian 
objects of art. we may be fairly sure that the accompanying 
stories also made their way eastwards. Dr. Lanier has ahown 
us numerous examples of classical stories retold by Chinese 
authors. 1 And were it not for the fanciful and assimilating 
methods of the Hindus which strongly contrast with the 
somewhat dry and matter-of-fact ways of the Chinese^ we 
would perhaps be able to discover some remains of Greek 
lore within the Indian disguise. 

The Anawil BiblUjffraphf/ brings further excellent articles 
0n the finds at Nagarjunikonda which may well be identical 
with the last earthly resort of the great Na^urjuna ; on 
the Gaiigamiara nt Mnvulivarum ; on the excavations at 
Pong Tiik in Siam (from a note by M. Coedes), and on 
certain new discoveries in Indonesia and Iran. In this 
connection we arc pleased to find that Professor Herzfeld 
now finally accepted the old identification of IWs. -d-ntaytt- 
wilh Skt* &at*Xfju- t which, in spite of the contentions of other 
scholars* is the only possible one. Unfortunately* the Greek 
form SuTTuyuSat, given by Herodotus (iii, 91) and others, 
is by no means clear. There exists, as far as we know, 
no Iranian word *guda- 41 cow Nor would the Slavonic 
yoi'fdo prove the existence of such a form. 

Alter these introductory papers there follows the whole 
extensive and excellent bibliography. No praise could be 
too high for the exertions of Professor Vogel and his 
collaborators for the welfare of ail their colleagues. Long live 
the acti vity of the Annual Bibliography of Indian Atch&okffy 
and may it always be able fully to nphold the glorious 
traditions of its start. 


1 Of, tfcn Fteia:hrijt E. £vJirt< p. IM fleq.. UwJ fllhEr of Dr. Laufars 
politic iktSoofl. 

4 Dr, I ptipn has repeitcdly ^nt£ndd that the lEur. - « p ' ' cov ' 

“ harrowed from an old VuunT«an We do Mil twlieve this. hjhJ 

hyidd*a [hflLi would not help ns hef*, as the fifiid -d ibottld lilive disappeared 
it] Sumeri-un era tjiie ft'ord- was bofT&wed by l he ori^iim] Iftflr^-f+urripeftas. 
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2. I>as DharmasOtra ih?r V \ tku 5\ AiH as, L^eraetet imd mit 
text kritise hen smd erklureaden Anmerkungen wise lit 
nebst finer Einleituug Liber den brahmnniAnhen Waldeiu- 
sidler-Orden und die \aikhanasa-Sekte von Wilhei.m 
Eggers* p[K 92 . (rdttdBgen : YpmdenliDeck und 
Buprecht, 1929. 8.50 M. 

The 8us.rns of the YttikMn&B&s, which nre imdotibtf-31) 
of the highest interest for the study of Him hi ascetical life, 
have hitherto attracted but slight attention bom rhe majority 
of SaELrfltTit Bchulars, Apart bom the thesis. of the late Fit 
Bloch, published in L89G, and from m edition of not ton 
high value by the bin MM, T, Gajtapati Sastri (1913). 
the imhdungable energy and unparalleled acquaintanoB with 
Indian ritual texts of Professor Calami have alone penetrate I 
ihe difficulties uf the Vaikhiunsa texts. It is thus the mOTv 
welcome that a young OomiRii Sanscritist. I>r, AV. Eggers- 
has seen his way to considerably increase onr kuowlijg? 
these texts, which are Important us well as not easily aLmssible. 

Ur. Eggers has wisely retrained from giving a Sanskrit 
text id the YtiikMmwt which, with the scanty 

mater i ills now a I (mud. might he a some what hazardous 
undertaking, perhaps even u partial failure. Instead of il ' 
i 11-■ 1 1:.ts pro v\ rled. us with ;i complet* h I ransbti on followi■ 
by a critical commentary which aeem Lo satisfy even high 
raised expectations. There might possibly lie some minor 
points on which we should differ from the learned author* 
hut such detailed criticism can find no room here ; ami besides 
such remarks would detract notbiim from the general value 
of the work- 

The mtnxIuction H which deala chiefly with the position* 
initiation and life of the vmtnpmstha^ is clearly written and 
families ns with material* for many faseiuatsng problems 
and meditations. Of especial interest are the eminierEitLons 
and classifications of the different sort* of t amprwihos with 
w hich Dr. Eggers deals on p. 20 seq, In our Dh*x r?w u * 

(b 7 . 2), hi the ,Tbfiiirn Uparrimd, and hiBhag, P\tr< f iii. 12, 43, 
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there- are lists of four group of wandering asrpticu, all of 
which include the three names fiu.dumhfjrfl T JchilyQ , and 
phenapa. As the fourth name, the other two source give 
mikh&rmttt, while our text has vairiSen* Sow the last 
name must mean an ascetic in some way connected with 
Brahmik for hrahrml is — WrdW. tin- derivation of that word 
1 h> what, it may. 1 YfriUtauaga, of course, Ls derived from 
viiJianas, which also said to be -= brahma ; hut the 
unfortunate thing is tbni while the derivative vaikhttuawi 
as u word of great agt j p the root-word vikhiiktus is known 
only from late and none too trust ■worthy sources. As for 
phenajHi' Dr. Eggera rightly suggests it to mean Lt a drinker 
of foam ” ; and the Mahabhfimta tells um (i f 3, 46 seq.) that 
Upamanyu, one of the disciples of old I Hiaumyn Ayoda, at 
one time sustained hia life by licking oil the foam from the 
mouths of sueinng raives. In the following chapter (i t 
there are enumerated further thirty-two classes of ascetics. 
Amongst them those who hang with their heads down¬ 
ward* an? known iu the Jitaka by the charactcriatic name 
of follower* of the 1 ' bat vow 1 ^ (mEy+r ft t fa fu), and SflWcrid 
others are known also amongst Jains and liauddhas. 

On p« 83 the author has made a rather curious mistake 
in telling us f from the eciimicutary of the Pwdhana -into \ - 
ib a that those who have decided to abandon their life in 
buttle adorn themselves with a bundle of tinoljei-grass. If 
he lmd studied the well -known paper of Pischel called 

Ins Grrus beissen ?5 2 he would have found that the words : 

esa wwijnm parihare dhir atthu idha jTntam 
have quite the opposite sense* as is already dear from the 
second line of the verse : 

sawpime me matam yau ce jive pantjitn* 

On the same page there is an interesting passage ou Hh 
“ great jonmiev Tf [mnhaprasihdn <i). It sufhrienllv pruuss to 


1 Ct Lndwip. VOJ-, JCffci. I&E- liWW 

i Ski, 4wr + d. Pku*a- Akad- i/- H ***- M,J ***l- 
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us that was right in PommentitiE upon RV. x T 

95, 14 : 

sudnn rrdya prapatrd anavft jxirnnitaw pamtmm gani&m u 
lw says: at&avdnnurd nnavfttaft &un pirfimrlm ■ptiravtittiw 
diirnd em duradc&tnn ff&nt&vaigantum imilmpTO^thdnaganmniiiy 
htrtjiU. 

Misprints are rather numerous, and we am somewhat 
astonished, to hod very famous SaiLskritiats styled Bounniff 
and Jahihi. But on the whole this is a good and sound 
piece of work, and wind up hy wishing 0r. Eggers further 
success in his special field of research* 

Gesetsbuch csv Purana. By J. J Meyer. ludiacke 
Forsdmugen hegrtindet von A If ml Hil!ebrjmdt H hi 
zwanglqeen Beften herausgegtdieo von Bruno Liebich, 
7 Heft. pp. siii f 112, Breslau : Vcrlng von M, urul H- 
Mareiutj 1929. 

Quite close upon the publication of his weighty work, t hr 
das TFescn drr althHiiscken Bcchtssckrifien 1 — not to mention 
bis previous monumental translation oF the Knutiliya- 
hr. J. J. Meyer has presented us with a new hook of research 
dealing with the mutual interrelation between law- hook and 
Purfion in old India. Let us admit at once that the book 
undoubtedly possesses great merits h owing to the author's 
wide Learning and thorough acquaintance with his topic ; 
let us also admit that it shares with its nearest- predecessor 
the demerit of being nest to unread aU.- owing to its lack of 
proper disposition and its partly oioat peculiar style. 

The trend of the work m throughout a polemic one. J)r FL 
Losch in his thesis. Dir YajMmlhfmmrli. Bin Beiirmj 
zur Qwdkithinde dm indixekm Reehis (1927). iried to prove 
that the law-book known hy the name of Yajiavalkya Ims 
been pieced together from various extracts which are to be 
found, in an older and more correct form, in the A$ni and 

1 Reviewed hj Dr. BarnelL JfiAS. 1B2S, 42&acq, 
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tjaruda PiirStffltf. He llIeu showed himself totally opposed to 
the idea of Dr, Mover that individual authors were at the 
bottom of the ancient. Indian taw-hooka and formally 
declared his disbelief in the main doctrines of the author 
of Oher dm i JFesfffl dir tdUndi&chgn RacJil^schrijt^v * 

Ail this his. evoked from I )r Meyer a very spirited opposition. 
Not only does be firmly aland his ground and contest all 
the arguments of his opponent; lie also scarcely hesitates 
to tell us that Dr. Loscli Is still so rue what unripe to give an 
opinion on things as important as these. Of the points in 
dispute we shall at onee confess ourselves to be no competent 
judges, though it appears that the buhmee is somewhat in 
favour of Dr. Mover, and would certainly Ik 1 .still more &n if 
his arguments were couched in more readable language. 
But of one thing we feel fairly certain, i $ Dr, Losch tries to 
deny the magical foundation of most precepts of Indian 
law and Interpret them according tn methods of modem 
European jurisprudence then lie is on a dangerous path. Some 
eminent philosophers slid lawyer* amongst my ow n country - 
men have recently proved, with fair success, that magic is 
the real foundation of Roman as well as of modern law. 
Nowhere dues this fact appear more clearly stated than in 
India ; and nowhere has it been more thoroughly explained 
than In the previous work of Dr. J. J. Meyer. 

As for the etymology of avwt ip. 30) consult also Johansson, 
Alandc Oriental r ii r 97 aeq* 

4. Tm is Ciatka^s of the Avista. By Poms Davoub. P + D, 
Marker A vesta ft Series. voL i. Bombay* 1927_ 

This is a translation into modern Persian of the i^athas 
of the A vesta prepared by Aga Pourc Davood, a Persian poet 
and scholar who has studied in Europe as well us in India. 
On the merits of that translation we can pass no judgment 
whatsoever ' r the anthor T however, tells us that he haa 
throughout followed the late Professor BarlrholmruG s trim-* 
lation published in 190y, In that he has certainly done well, 
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for, though any translation of the Gat lias m la r u very 
problematic thing, the one by Eurtholomtf 1 may well earn out 
applause lor its general soundness of method. 

To this translation is affixed an introduction which has 
also been rendered into English by Mr. D. J, Irani, ft deal* 
with Zarathushtra and the Avestu according to the results 
hitherto achieved by Western scholars, To European students 
ii can scarcely prove very useful, but may he of value to the 
countrymen of its author. 


KAKHAp, being No. 11 of the series of publications brought 
out by the Bharat iribtU^ of Poona. 

By Y. R. Gufte. Second edition, 1929. 

Karhad—in the earliest inscriptions Karhakat and 
Karbakadak— is a small town situated at the confluence of 
the riverR Krishna and Koyaua in the Sahara district of the 
Bombay Presidency, which booths to have given its name to 
the Kurhiidii Brahman community of Bombay. Mr. G upte a 
little book gives an account of the town's history from the 
earliest times, and of the numerous monuments, in ami near 
it, left by Buddhists. Hindus, and Mahometans. Mr. Gupte 
is a Sub-Registrar of the Bombay Registration Department, 
trained for scientific inquiry by the Archeological Department 
of the Government of India, in which he served for some years* 
It is all to the good when native Indian officials show a 
scientific interest in the history of their own country p and can 
rind time and inclination to present their conclusions ro their 
countrymen in their own vernaculars. This little book is 
carefully and judiciously written, and well printed- The 
photographic reproductions are not very clearly done, and 
might be improved. 


a N. & 
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Hayat-i-JaiIl, The Life, Teaching, and Works of Allama 
Mrr Abd-ul-Jalii BdgroniL By HahlaVI Saiyid MaqbDl 
Airuxp SambanL 10 by fi* -1 S2 pp, Allahabad : Earn 
Narayan Lab I929 + 

The writer of this bulky Urdu book, which ts packed with 
an enormous quant it v of matter, is a well- ku own scholar of 
the Farmkhabad district in the United Provinces. He must 
now be a very old man. as the present re viewer, who held charge 
of the Farrnkbabiid district fur most of 189S and 1699 as 
Collector,, has a distinct, recollection of him as a minor offichd 
in thoae bygone days. 

Mnulim Mriqbul Ahmad is a scholar of the old orthodox 
srhooL gifted with a great command both of the Arabic and 
Pendau languages and literatures and also of Islamic history 
and theology* with all their minor and complicated 
ramifications. It is to be feared that a book of this kind + replete 
with discursive knowledge, will make an appeal to a very 
limited circle of readers* Only those who besides having a 
competent knowledge of Urdu are versed iti both Arabic and 
Persian can attempt to read it with any degree of case. Such 
persons arc becoming lamentably few even in India, 

Tills book purports primarily to be a biography of an 
eighteenth century scholar, who was horn at Bilgram in the 
Hardoi district of Qudh, but it teems with digressions of all 
kinds, and apart Erom this the actual text ol the l>ook is of 
relatively small account compared with the gigantic amount 
of matter contained in the numerous and lengthy footnotes, 
which deal with ah sorts ol ancillary matter* biographical 
historical, topographical, and literary, in a most exhaustive 
way. To illustrate this it may be mentioned that each one of 
seven consecutive pages (pp. 203 Tj contains oidy one single 
line belonging to the main book, but has a footnote in small 
type which if translated into English would fill from two to 
three pages of an ordinary English book 

The author is a very thorough anti accurate scholar, pains¬ 
taking in matters of detail and gifted with a very retentive 
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memory. Point# of chronology and other minor details are 
treated hy him with great and minute care. 

Maulavi ftliiybul Ahmad come# from u famous old Ssuyid 
family, in which learning is traditional. His father was a 
famoua scholar ancf he!pet! Mr. Irvine in hi# well-known 
history of the Bangaah Nawihs of FarmkJiabad. It is pleasbj? 
to note that a footnote on page 11 of this book contains a very 
fulJ and appreciative account of Mr. Irvine and his career 
(I840rl911), and his scholarly activities. The names of Irvine, 
tjrowse, Crooke, and \ incent Smith will always constitute 
Ji source of pride to the Civil Sen-ice of the old North-Western 
Pittances. 

This lithographed book is on the whole easy to read, except in 
some of the Arabic quotations, especially those in verse. Belli 
parls of the book (it consists of two parts separately pngeil, 
273 and m F*g« respectively) have a very full list of contom 
but as is usual in Urdu books of thb kin d there is no index. 

The production of this volume must have been a labour of 
love to the venerable author, and the few wh o arc competent 
to read it with nude rata ailing and sympathy will derive both 
pleasure and instruction from it, 

R. R ftgWHinwT, LCL3. fret,}- 


Eamamt ka Tantra. Edited by Pandit Hemojundka 
Goswawi TatTjlbh usAi-r r pf the Assam Civil Service 
(retired). 6| by 5 T 110 pp M with 2U pp_ p of diagrams. 
Shillong : Assam Government Press, I$28. 

Tliis little hook consists of an Assamese version of an older 
Sanskrit work, accompanied by a translation into English. 
The original Assam** tex* is ^id to be written on oblong 
strips of hark and to be not less than 300 years old. The 
present text is taken from a copy of this original book, which 
is m the possession of the 2 Mh lab family of North Gauhati. 

t consists of 120 magical formulae or iccipcs. many of which 
are grossly indecent. It is not possible to quote any of these. 
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but some idea of the general character and scope u£ these 
recipes may be EurmecJ by quoting 131, wiiii‘1 1 Is headed t 

To make oneself invisible. The two recipes given ate as 
follows:— 

(1) The liver of a black eat should be ground in oil* and 
the leaves of the China rose should be made into a paste witli 
this oiL The Mahttkatl jmnfm should bo repeated ten thousand 
lime* over this paste. Then a cDllyrium should be prepared 
by holding this paste over a light kindled on the wfck made of 
tlie threads obtained by breaking a stalk of white lotus. A 
man w ill make himself invisible if he puts tins on hm eyea/ 1 

f-) A black cat should be killed and kept buried for 
35 days at a crossing of two roads. Then it should bo taken 
out and washed in the current of a river. The bones that will 
be found to move upstream should be taken and ground with 
the bile of a mongoose. I? 

The translator in his preface naively says : <K To an ordinary 
e T° book will appear full of indecencies, but in the light of 
lienee everything will appear instructive and illuminating. 11 
Hl further remarks that the Tantrus used to be despised as 
^rjrkd on black magic and condemned, as H meaningless 
jabber T and adds that he cannot conceal his amazement and 
delight on seeing that a European scholar. Sir John Woodrofle, 
h?is delivered this branch of the religious li tern hire of India, 
so interest in g to the student of comparative religions, from 
the degradation to which it was consigned. The foreword, 
fchieli follows the preface, contains several references to and 
quota tinna from tins same European scholar. There can be 
no doubt that in spite of the grotesque indecency of much of 
its contents, this liook 1ms some interest from a historical 
^od anthropological point of view, since it describes methods 
of enchantment, which were once m common use and in which 
there was a general belief. It is not, however, a book which 
can be recommended rirtjirtihus puensque. 

R, P. D, 
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Social and Economic Conditions cs Mediaeval India. 

By A. YCsut ‘Ail, MX. LL.M. fij by 5 P pp. 114. 

Allahabad : Indian Press, 1923. 

In March, 1928, four lectures were delivered in Urdu by 
Mr. Yusuf ‘Allp of the Indian Civil Service (retired), before 
the Hindustani Academy at Allahabad. These lectures have 
now been published with a list of contents, an introduction 
written by the Secretary of the Academy, a laudator)' poem 
in Urdu by Saiyid Zamin 'All, a bibliography of the authorities 
cited in the footnotes, and, what i s a comparatively riur 
feat ure in Urdu books, a comprehensive indeVn 

The subject-matter of the lectures is interesting, though 
they are alight and do not claim any originality* The first 
lecture was mainly of an introductory nature, the second denh 
with the seventh century and the light thrown on it by a 
study of literature, art. and epigraphy, the third discussed 
the social conditions prevailing in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, while the lost lecture treated the position in tie 
fourteenth century as revealed by the worts of the Hindi 
poet Cband BanJe, the Persian poet Amir Khusmii, and the 
traveller Muroo Polo. Mr. Yusuf 'Alfa interesting preface 
shows that he is not. unwilling that his lectures should be 
considered from a linguistic point of view, bo in this brief 
notice I ah llI I tsonime my self to a few minor linguistic points. 

Thephntso (p, 3, II. 11-1:1) ^ i 

Ck* seems to be a literal rendering of an English 

original, which would probably be meaningless or misleading 
to a reader unacquainted with English. Jc\ (p. 9, L 19) 
is a misprint for jlch On page 18 appears twice by 
error for A 4 X On the same page (11. 5 and 10) 
and UrAA bhoultl both have ^ instead of hnnim In the 
ybtth line we find \ apparently an attempt 

to express i4 the majority of expert* hut that ^ JLfl can 
be legitimately used in this sense seems doubtful. The phrase 
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jr] _j*- (p. 20, I. 1) for iS tribute of praise” seems to me 
altogether too literal. lifcU (p. 2G, 1. Gj is an obvious error 
for (pUy) + jjU* (p + 31 T L 3) can hardly be used in 
the sense of a tributary river. For Shiva, we find 
(p. 30 t 1. 3) and (p. 34 t L 14), while for the adjective 

Shaivitc we have the strange form (p, 34* L 15, and 
again on p, 54* 1. 8). Jd-J" (p. G7, X. IB) Is a metathesis for 
-i*-". (p. 83, h 1) ia a strange mb-aptiling of -Uy—d*. 

In (p. 92, I, 9 ] and in several other words (e.g. 


p. 8 fi, L G) the hamza is quite unnecessary. 

(p. 98 t I. 10 ) is an imjiistifiable corruption of Jjd 

(p. 104, I. 8 ) is it transliteration, of the English word Mongol 
and should be written JUm. As a whole, admitting the 
difficulty of treating social and economic matter in a language 
to which these subjects are new h it must be conceded that these 
lectures are stimulating and suggestive from a linguistic 
point of view. The typography, though a little blurred in 
places, b on the whole very clear and legible. 


An Or tune History of Persian Iateratore (a.d. 822- 
192G). By 'Ainu Hasan Faridi, M.A-, Professor of 
Persian, John's College, Agra. by 4|, pp. 142. 
Agra ; Ram Prasad and Brothers, 1928. 

This is a brief epitome which contains very little Lhat is 
original. The long formal dedication to a relative and the rather 
stilted expression of thanks to a brother of the author in the 
preface seem to indicate that the .author takes hb little 
brochure more seriously than a sense of proportion might have 
dictated. He b obviously greativ indebted to Professor Browne 
in compiling hie summary account of a very big subject r and 
there is little to suggest an intimate acquaintance with the 
works of some even of the most important Persian writers 
brought under survey r From the point of accurate scholarship. 
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in points of detail the book is very alipflliod um.l teems writ li 
mlnur falundcra* We find Zahuri and Zuliufi on the same page 
(p 123). Hafiz is said to have died in 1389 (p, 108), and a page 
later his death is said to have occurred in 1389 of 1390. 
Rmkld appears as Bodflld, TJnKni as Unsari, and Minucbihri 
as Manuchihri (p. 60) + Ottomon appears for Ottoman fp r 49), 
and Nob Siphr for Nub Sipihr (p. 29)* Kuqqaat (p. 43) appears 
for Ruqa*at. The author 1 * English is in many places very 
eccentric, as the following few extracts will show ;— 

(p. 121) " Urfi was so self-conceited and self-egotist that he 
always sung high praises of Isis ancestors and never cared for 
the respect of others. He often treated ids contemporary 
writers slightly in his poems.” 

(P- 88) * L Dispense with him with the remark that Zaheer 
was only a cringy (tic) sycophant panegyrist. Indeed h he 
»jave another but finishing touch tu Qa^jda-writing*” 

(p. 87) 11 It was he (Nizami) who first wrote Maanavi in all 
the five metres ; it was he who expurgated Qasida from praise 
and eulogy.** 

Such quotations, which could be multiplied ensile, will suffice 
to show that alt ho ugh this little book may bo of some use for 
examination purposes to Indian students who offer Persian as 
a subject in the Indian Universities, owing to its cheapness, 
it can have little value in the eyee of European scholars. 

R. P. D. 


On Alexander's Track to the Indus. Personal Narrative 
of Explorations on the North-West Frontier of India. 
By Sir Aurel Steen, KAJX& 9J x ; pp. xii -h 182; 
97 lHustratbna and 2 map^ Loudon: Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd. t l!)29_ 

It is difficult to believe that any traveller has ever equalled 
Sir Aurel Stein in literary output, or that mv scholar has 
travelled bo far and. if the expression may be allowed, so 
important |y. Hardly had we received the scientific report, 
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Innermost Asia, on the great Third Journey, than we find 
ourselves presented with the preliminary and popular account 
oJ Sir AureFs journey through Swat and Buner. In due nourBO 
no doubt we shall deceive the scientific report on this journey, 
riTmiltaneously in all probability with the preliminary report 
of the next journey. 

There is much to interest us in the present volume. Not 
only m there a full account ol the present condition of one oi 
the most Interesting and remote parts of the Frontier and 
two admirable maps of it, but also a learned and entirely 
convincing discussion of the route followed by Alexander 
between Bttctriii and the Punjab, 

It had* of course, been known for a Jong time that the two 
towns m Qpa and BdZipa and the rock of Copras must have 
l>een situated in the Swat region, but Sir Aurd hn^ not only 
hten so clever (it is real skill not luck that is in point] as 
to find localities on the ground which correspond with 
the geographical data, but has actually found surviving local 
names L de-gram, EJr-kdt, and Una in connection with those 
localities which correspond exactly, after making the necessary 
phonetic adjustment*, to the names in Arrian. It would ho 
difficult to make out a more complete case and the 
identifications carry complete conviction. 

G. L. M, Clauson- 


Tukklestan Down to the Mongol Invasion. By W. 
Bahtefold. Second edition, translated from the original 
Russian ami revised bv the author with the assistance 
of H, A, R P Glue, SLA- “ E- J. W. Gibb Memorial * f 
Series, New Series, V, 9 X 6J, pp. xx + 514 arid one 
map. Published for the Trustees by Messrs. Luzan 
and Co,* I*oTidou r 1938. 

Students of Oriental history and geography owe a great 
debt of gratitude to the Gibb Trustees for the publication 
of this translation of Professor Barthold y famoua book. 
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It is true that it is not in fact a history of Turkman in the 
usual sense ol the word and that it does not cover the whole 
period down to the Mongol invasion, but merelv the latter 
part of that period, but this does not detract from the solid 
merit of the book, It is in fact a summary of the infarmu- 
sion regarding the geography of Transoxania, that is the Amu 
Darya—Syr Darya Do&b, which is contained in Moslem 
mediaeval authors, and a history of that country in the 
Moslem period down to the fourteenth centurv. with an 
introductory essay on the sources. 

The difficulty of compiling such a work is manifest, and 
only a scholar with the authors encyclopaedic knawletlge 
of those sources could have achieved it. At the same time< 
the Iwok is a gold mine rather than a jeweller^ shop, and a 
gold mine in which the extraction of the precious metal is 
often a somewhat laborious process. Kussian hooks are 
notorious for their disdain of the adventitious aide which 
careful typography can bring to the reader in the shape of 
leaded cm^ headixLgs, marginal summaries paragraph by 
paragraph, and so on, and it is perhaps on Fort una te that, no 
use of these devices was made in the English tranriarion- 
The result is that the reader has to plough through page 
after page of solid type unrelieved by anything except 
frequent footnotes and a marginal note at the beginning of 
each page of the Eussian original^ the latter, of course- 
in valuable id n translation ol a book quoted as frequently as 
this one. It is, therefore, unfortunately all too easy to lose 
the thread of the narrative of one of the must difficult and 
complicated pieces of bistort' which it would be possible 
to find* 

There is another rather more serious defect in this work; 
the map is definitely a bar! one p It is a purely modem map of 
the area on a rather small scale, with no ancient names on 
it and by no means all the modern ones which are mentioned 
in the text. The result is that the conscientious student, 
if he ie really to follow in detail the course of the campaigns 
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and even to understand the geographical description of the 
area, ig almost compelled to construct a map of his own to 
do so t It is a great pity that this work was not done once 
for nit by the author, who is after all the person beat qualified 
to do it, since it would have added enormously to the value 
of the work. It is also perhaps to be regretted that so little 
effort was made to restore t he original forms of the numerous 
Iranian and Turkish place and personal names scattered 
t hrcmgh the book. The history and geography is presented 
entirely in its Persian and Arabic dress with very little effort 
to pierce the veil which k thus 60 often cast over the area. 
However, it would be ungracious to press minor criticisms 
against a book of such great and permanent value. 

Gv L. M. Clauson. 


Tibet's Great Yogi Mllarefa . A Biography from ihe 
Tibetan, being the Jetaun-Kahhum or biographical 
history of Jcta un-Mil arepa, according to the late Luma 
Kazi Dawu-Simidup's English rendering. Edited with 
Introduction and Annotations by W* Y- Evajts-’W entz, 
9 X F>, pp, xx + 315 P with 5 illustrations. Oxford 
University Press* London: Humphrey Milford. Price 
IBs. net. 

Four years ago J, Bacot gave us his terse and vigorous 
French rendering of JJflarepa's Life, with an illuminating and 
brilliant introductory essay, under the title Le Poete TtbUain 
Milar&pa. Dr. Evans-Wentz's Tibet's Great Yogi Mtiarvpa 
Is different In style and in scope, ns* besides a complete 
English translation (based on the late Lama Kuzi Dawa- 
Samdnp v s) in rather studied and archaic language, it contains 
full explanations of and comments on the subject matter, 
cspedaUv on the beliefs and practices of the Knhgyiitpu 
{Bkfth-jgjjud^pa) ascetics, of whom the eleventh ceatun 
Milarepa ( Mi-hi -Tfis-pa] was the most famous. The twi> 
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translation^ etch excellent in its own way, are baaed on 
different Tibetan MSS + , the publication of which would be 
welcome to the Tibetan student. 

Either version will enable western readers to follow for 
themselves the simple story of a truly remarkable m am who 
after repentance from the evil deeds of hia youth, attained by 
almost incredibly severe discipline to the lofty spiritual 
^oiil at which be aimed —a story ever popular amonc the 
religion-loving people of Tibet, 

For the high value deservedly placed upon it in the country 
of its origin, we cannot do better than refer to Dawa-Samdups 
w(11 -expreased appreciation on pp. 27—8 of the introduction, 
some sentences of which wa repeat here, i; Mihrepa/ 1 he 
writes, iH is looked up to and admired hy all Tibetans, of every 
r^ct and school T as the Ideal Ascetic, or Yogi, and . . . ts no 
Jess esteemed as a. poet and song-writer , # ** Besides Its 
deep human intercut, its humour and pathos, it,* blending of 
the ordinary events of everyday life with the supernatural 
in a way peculiarly attractive to the Tibetan, the original 
narrative is set down in such a plain and simple style of 
language that any ordinary Tibetan of to-day who can read 
at all can read if with ease and enjoyment,” In this reaped 
it, though a classic itself, differs from the many translations 
from Sanscrit into Tibetan, the language of which is highly 
artificial anil difficult even for the erudite. Perhupa this ia 
why it has survived out of the many records about the saint, 
mentioned by Recimng in chapter xi. 

The Jetsun-Kahhum [Rjc-tsttti Bkah-hhum) Ls no less 
worthy of the attention of the western reader. who r with due 
allowance for its conventional miraculous and supernatural 
ingredients and the inevitable later additions and accretions 
w ill Rnd in it vrhat i a m substance an authentic record of the 
Wamt’s life, mostly in his own words, taken down by hi* 
diBusipIe Rechung And no more need be said to 

justify the editors selection of it for publication or to 
commend it to the reader hitherto nnac^namted with it. 
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The production o! this volume, the typography, the well- 
eiismted illustrations, leave nothing to be desired, and in 
tho*e matters it reKcmWes The Tihrtan Book of the Bead r 
The editor's arrangement and disposition of his explanatory 
apparatus too, ia similar. He has aimed at and has succeeded 
in making the book complete m itself by reproducing liberally 
from his sources Instead of giving bare references. He has 
also given considerable original material, obtained liy him 
from Dawn-Samdup ami other Buddhists and Hindus in 
the East, especially with regard to the obscure and elaborate 
treatises. with grandiloquent titlcs T which set forth the 
various practices whereby detachment, mav be achieved and 
Enlightenment ivon. 

The editor sympathetically states the Yogi* claim that his 
methods are ns " careful and scientific in their own realm 1? 
sia those- in western physical science, and warmly combats the 
sceptical view. cnmmoD in the materialistic West, that the 
hermit seeker after Enlightenment is a selfish fugitive from 
life a responsibilities and useless to society. Here it suffices 
to mention that Milarepa considered hia solitary meditation; 
and austerities the means to enable him to effect the 
deliverance of others as well as his own. Rut, os in his last 
words lie warned his disciples, H one should not be over¬ 
anxious and hasty in siting out Eu serve others before one 
hath oneself realized the Truth in its fulness; to be so + would 
be like the blind leading the blind/ 1 and the whole matter is 
liovuid up with the lofty Bodhlsattva theory of the ^ lab ay ana. 
However, when all is said, but for the strongest and loftiest 
minds, asceticism and monusficism have their pitfalls elb 
much aa the “ World *\ 

In lia introduction of thirteen sections and notes, the 
editor's enthusiasm for mysticism and esotcriHsm is evident, 
though it is generally more restrained than in his previous 
work. His sympathy with his subject is hardly less fervent 
than that of Kecbnng, the disciple of Milarepa, who wrote 
the Tibetan introduction. Without such enthusiasm and 
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sympathy, his B uddhi st and other friends in the East would 
certainly hare been less communicative, and Dr. Evans- 
\\ entz would have produced a less complete, a less informative , 
and duller book. 

But, undoubtedly* a more dispassionate and critical 
treatment would commend itself to serious students of northern 
Buddhism, and comparative religion. For, to yome, the 
editor's information and views may seem suspect owing to 
his partiality lor the mystical* his tendency to range somewhat 
widely for parallels, his frequent over-eimpharis and highly 
coloured language* which are, perhaps, due to his anxiety 
that the importance of his subject be not fully appreciated. 
However, this criticism does not afFcct the main part of the 
book, which h the actual translation, and he, who reads 
with discrimination, will find in the essays and notes much 
valuable information necessary to the understanding ol the 
narrative. And we are anyhow grateful to Dr. Evans- Went z 
for presenting to us in a worthy English guise, this most 
delightful of Tibetan books, which introduces us intimately 
to so lovable and noble u character— a book which in Tibet 
has more than fulfilled its author’s pious hop- that it maybe 
h ' a feast ol delight to all scholars and lovers of literature . 

H. Lee Shitttlkwoetii. 


Ou 3 L\ni Padme Hl~m + Maine Chinn- und Tibet^espedition 
1925-8. Aid 103 AhhUdnngen tmd Skuwen sowie einer 
tJberaichtsfcartc, By Dr. WlUEELM FiLCHMTCR. Dxt 
PP- uc + 352, 103 dluatrations and map. Leipzig : 
F. A, Broekhaus f 1929, 

This ia the deeply interesting record of a journey made 
under appalling hardships of every kind — hunger, cold* 
illness, accident—and of important scion tilic work carried 
on by sheer force of will in the face of obstacles which would 
have cowed a tesn determined nature and perhaps permanently 
milled a leas robust frame. 
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Dr. "Fdohner, who began his career as an explorer in 1903, 
has already published several books on his travels m Central 
Asia, full of information about native life in Tibet, Mongolia, 
and China. 

The jonmey of which Lhls book tells the story was under¬ 
taken by the author to supplement his former work. While 
collecting us many facts as possible about the inhabitants, 
I heir religions rites, their customs and folklore, his main task 
was to be the taking of astronomical and geomagnetic 
measurements, the mapping out of uncharted regions, and 
the determining of the height of his various camps and of 
any outstanding geographical features along bis route. 

His object was to link up the magnetic triangulation system 
of Europe and Western Asia with that of China on the one 
hand and of India on the other T by a chain of stations at 
intervals of not more than 5b kilometres (30 miles). The 
connecting links between the European and Western Asiatic 
system and that of China were Kulja, Tihwa (Urumchi), 
flami, Anhsi, Pmg-fiin s Sining-fu, Lussur. In the last-named 
towns Dr, Fikhner was able to link up hia observations with 
those of the Carnegie Institute as well as with his own. made 
twenty-five years ago. 

From Lussar the author continued his journey in a southerly 
and south-westerly direction through Tibet, then westwards 
to Leh in Kashmir, Ms magnetic observations along this 
route forming a parallel to those made in the north from 
Knlja to Lussar. 

Altogether Dr. FUetmer set up about 160 magnetic stations 
and in addition to this achievement he inis 20,000 metres of 
him to his credit, in which the inhabitants of these regions, 
their customs, costumes, religious rites T and manner of life 
are chronicled with that fidelity and precision only possible 
With the moving picture. 

Besides the hardships of a most inhospitable climate, 
Dr. Filelmer had to contend with the suspicion ami distrust 
of the Tibetans — never quite at case with the stranger within 
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their gatf's, ftiiil doubly distrustful of those who bring with 
them scientific instruments. He showed great ^kHJ in dlaymg 
the fenra of the official ekes, while hi* relation* with the 
people of tie conn try were of the most friendly kind, enabling 
him to see and hear much which would not otherwise have 
been revealed. 

If is pleasant to think that the In dian Government had a 
sHfmre in Dr. File liner** success hy giving him permission to 
enter India at a moment when Tibetan officialdom threatened 
to wreck Ms plans by peremptory orders to return. To it£ 
prestige the author at tributes the amenities of the last part of 
liis journey. 

Typical one-man explorer he is, Dr. Filch lief had moment* 
in his journey where he atood greatly hi need of friends, and 
fate was kind and sent them. One of these — Jack Mathewson* 
an Australian^ accompanied him on the rest of his journey 
from Siningdn, a partnership from which both benefited 
and from which sprang a friendship to which Dr. Filchner 
bears affectionate and grateful testimony. 

The book is abundantly illustrated, [he photograph a giving 
an excellent idea of the chief features of the country, of its 
inhabitants and of their manner of life, 

C. Mabel Bjckmer^ 


Selections from the Inscriptions of Fagan. By Pe 
Mavsg Tin and G. H. Luce. 9j x 7[ t pp. xi +185. 
Rangoon : British Burma Prcs9 P 1D28. 

Tala mg was the language used in epigraphs in the time 
of KyanKitthft (1084-1112), whose father Anawrahta earned 
cIT from j huton. the capital of the Taking Kingdom ? all the 
Buddhist, monks and the entire population of that city 
amounting to 30,000 souk, and planted them in his own 
capital at Pagan, later, from the time of Alaungritku 
(lllfMT), Pali began to be used, ^ am be seen in the 
inscribed stone post which that king set- up at the Myazcdi 
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paged* south of Fagan, winch stone bears nu each of its four 
faces the same mutter in Puli, Talking, Pvn P and Burmese. 
Then Pali came to lie used entirely* and Inter wan super¬ 
seded by the Burmese vernacular. 

The fifty-four selected inscriptions which appear in this 
fiook are all in Burmese, and they record chiefly the dedication 
of lands and property to pagodas and monasteries. The 
lutgoiatic importance of the inscriptions lies in the fact that 
old letters h which are now no longer used, and the old method 
of spelling are retained, whereas in former Looks the spelling 
lias been modernized, and owing to the absence of the required 
type, archaic letters have been replaced by their present-day 
equivalents, 

Rome of the peculiarities that muy he noted in the present 
inscriptions arc the omission oi tone marks and, in the case of 
some conjunct consonants, of the symbol ya in words in which 
it is now used, also the use of a symbol resembling the letter ta 
lor the present-day symbols ywjit and yapin. 

Historically, too, the inscriptions are use fill, as they help 
to fix dates which in the Burmese Tazawinx, or chronicles* 
are doubtful. Prior to the reign of Anawrahta (1044—TT), 
as there were no inscriptions, the dates of the native accounts 
of Burmese history are hopelessly inaccurate,, and it Is only 
from the time of Kyanzittha onwards, that is from the latter 
part of the eleyenth century, that by the help of inscriptions 
the 'chronology of Burmese histories becomes reliable. 

The b[>ok ia well print-al, and Professors Pe Maung Tin and 
Luce deserve the thanks of all students of the Burmese 
language anil Burmese history for the production of this 
useful work, 

ft is No, 1 of the Publications of the Department of Oriental 
Studies, University of Rangoon r and except for the title page 

entirely in Burioese- 


W. A* Hertz. 
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Boots on fndo-Ghiim and Indonesia reviewed by 
C* O. Rltigdcn 

l r Are Asiatic a XI L Les Collections AbCHEOLOGiguEs 
bu Mijsee National de Bangkok, Far George 
Coedes. X 10i pp. 117, si plates. Paris ct 

Bruxelles: G. van Oest, 1928 . 

After a brief preface> M. Coed^s devotes thirty pages to liil 
historical &nd general dencriptioa of the Bangkok Museum and 
nti explanatory essay on the archaeology of Siam. In the 
latter lie stresses the fact, overlooked by some other writers 
■on tlie subject, that before the thirteenth century there 
w ii6 3*0 such thing as n Siamese nation a] state, and that 
many different races and schools, all more or Jess under 
Indian influences, contributed to produce the art of the 
earlier periods. The sorting out of tb' j various objects hss, 
therefore, been a matter of great complexity, and in some 
eases there may still be room for doubt. But the author has 
done much in his lucid imposition to clarify the situation and 
lav down the broad lines of oliissification r so that it is now 
possible to truce the different influenced that have been at 
work. 

The objects selected for representation range from the sixth 

century, or curlier, to the fifteenth, after which the ordinary 

Siamese style prevailed; this is sufficiently well known and 

of less interest than the older forms. The platen, which are 

excel lent, figure sculptures in stone, some bronzes, and si 

few specimens of ceramic art. Each is faced bv a brief 

description of the object illustrated, giving also its probable 

approximate date and provenance. By an unfortunate 

error, which will not, however, mb]cud any intelligent 

reader, the positions and numbers of plates vi and xi have 

been intercliMi^ed* Otherwise the book is entirely admirable. 

J. Fore a on Colonial Abmixistratioj, - in the Far East, 

By Sib Hkseeth Bull, G-XMtt.G. 8| x 5J P pp. xii + 

307 ’ 1 ma P* London : Edward Arnold and t s o* T 1929- 
16s. net. 
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This is un account of the method# of administration of the 
Butch in the Eastern Archipelago and the French ill Indo- 
i'hlm\ 1 based on personal investigation by a retired British 
official who has himself been < rovemor of several colonies. 
It is a very full ami fair account, in which foreign methods of 
government are sometimes compared with our own, not by 
any us runs always to the disadvantage of the former. Indeed, 
there is a good deni in the hook that it would be very profitable 
for our colonial administrators to study and perpend; and p 
apart from that, it contains much information about the 
Dutch find French possessions in the Fur East that is not 
easily accessible elsewhere hi English and i* conveyed in am 
interesting and thoroughly readable way. The bonk might 
have been the better for n little compression, as tSie author 
occasionally repeats himself [e.g. p, GO and p, 10:!), but tlmt 
is u matter of very minor importance. 

Like some other recenr writers. Sir Heskrth Bell seems 
unduly perturbed at the growing influx of the Chinese into 
Soi l tli-Easton* Asia* and even t.Hinlni it probable that they 
will Home dav supplant the existing rulers of thone paitn, 
It h true that the troubles in China have in recent years 
greatly stimulated Chinese emigration. But the mi grunts 
are usually young mem unaccompanied by women. I[] 
Indo-China they earn intermarry with native women, and 
are therefore largely assimilated ; in British Malaya, owing 
to the nou-exbtetiee of surplus women and the difference of 
religion, ?bis is not possible on a large scale, and they therefore 
remain for the inns* part birds of passage who eventually 
return to China with their savings* Their movements are 
carefully watched bv the local governments, who ran be 
trusted to see to it tluit thev do nec become dangerous, T3h j 
locally domiciled Chinese, men with a stake in the country 
lu which they owe tb'dr prosperity, are law-abiding and loyal 
citizens, who must not be confused with t he immigrant Chinese,, 
amoniz whom there are certainly turbulent and seditious 
elements. 
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AUSPICES J>E L A CAB Of IE 1>E8 LnSC^JPTIOM ET BftliLES- 
Lettres, Tome iv + 12J :< 9£ T pp, ii and Ivi plates. 
Pam; Paul Geirthuer, 1928. 

T(ie first three volumes of this collection of inscriptions wens 
briefly noticed in om Journal (1928,153-4J, The present one 
consdsts entirely of plates preceded by a tLst of them. These 
inscriptions are mostly from Bided and LofeL As in rhe cuae 
•of the preceding volumes j the execution of the plates is good, 
and the scale ns sufficiently large for practical purposes. 

I. Le Rovaume ue Champa. Par M, Georges Maspero. 
Ifj x 7|* pp„ vli -+■ 278„ xl plates. Paris et Bruxelles : 
Van Oest, 1928. 

Thb work first appeared serially in T'outig Pao in the years 
I9]l)-13 t nnd La the only detailed history of Champa that 
exists. Mo native history worthy of the name has survived* 
if there ever was rme p and the author had very skilfully 
pieced together all the information obtainable from Chinese 
and Atmarne ae records and from the inscriptions of Champa 
and Cnmboja that Imre on the subject* He has treated 
sources critically and has produced a verv readable 
narrative, with an ample supply of references in the foo t notes - 
lli^ lir^t chapter gives a good account of the country and its 
oh] inhabitants* and llie rest of the work contains Its history 
from the earliest t Lilies down to ihe Huai conquest of the 
greater part of Champa by the Annaniese in 1471; the i^outhern 
fragment survived for more than two centuries longer as w 
vassal state. The tub- a tragic one, but it is plain that 
clie Chams were continually inviting trouble by making 
unmm^ury attacks on their northern neighbours. 

The present in a revised edition, but the revision might have 
been carried further. I notice the Following points :— 

Mad a (pp + 7 f 158* 160} is not now regarded as an ethnic 
mum „ the statement (p. 38) that the makam is not found 
elMwbcre ti™ i, CkML ia CDDtruy tu fllcl . „ ote a „„ 
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ttifl page is needlessly repeated on pp, 63-4, where a reference 
would have sufficed ; on p. 112 the elate 809 is an error for 
889; p. 114, n. 8, for mah*i$anist£$ read makayaTiistes ; p. 115* 
n. 10* S333 should be 833 t as it is on p. 11G, n. 4 ; p. 118, m fi, 
for e&p£ddiiion read ^pedition ; p, 154, n. 6* the date 1196 is 
obviously wrong (perhaps it should be 1056); p. 172, 1274 
should be 1254 ; p. 180. n. 2, Fa-ramu stands for I'a-Affou, which 
is right iu the text ; p, 18G. ti, 2, tvrhwmiliihy read humility ; 
U- 5 t lor jn£}U£ read jusque ; p 188, for Gaurendrahsml 
read fi^reiidraloiprii (as in n. 1); n. 1 is wrongly numbered 2 ' 
in n. 5 the first, 1293 should be 1292; p T 193. 23 should be 33 ; 
and in il 6, 1200 should be 1300; p. 194, n. 3, has no text 
reference (it should be at the end ol L 3) ; p. 196 + Sua Thai 
is a false reading (corrected as long ago ns 1917 in B.E.F.E.O^ 
o'ii. ii. 5); p + 228, for bwldhiste read bowldkiste; p. 252, n* 6, 
1269 should be 1249. 

At the end of the work there is a chronological table of 
Cham kings and a useful index, besides the usual tables of 
plates (which are very good) and contents. A map would 
hare been a grant additional convenience. 

5. Le Tiiaxh HoJL TStttd e geogra?biqu2 bVne province 
ANNASIITR. ParOllABI-ES SoiLEQUAIS. 11 j 7^, 2 Yols.p 

G38 pp,, 33 illustrations in the text, -18 plates, 4 tables 
of statistics, 7 maps. Paris et Bruxelles : Van Oest, 1929. 

This work, published under the auspices of the fScolo 
Fran^aisa d'Extreme-Orient, is a conscientious study o! the 
tiortbe rrnrm st. province of Anuam. bordering on Toughing. 
It deals in considerable detail with the climate* the con- 
figuration of the country, its ethnography, sociology, 
habitations, agrictdtiire, trade* fisheries, industries, etc., and 
lias a final Section on the results of French influence (here. 
The main part of the book falls into two divisions, dealing 
respectively with the hilly inland region and the !ow-iying 
tract bordering the coast. The latter is inhabited almost 
entirely hv Annamese: in the former the population is 
jhas. onio&ra 19119. 
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mixed, and consist h largely of less civilized tribes representing 
tliE primitive stock from which tho Armoincse have sprung 
and also of a considerable branch of the Thai race, together 
with a sprinkling of lesser tribes. The Annomese are by far 
tha most numerous section, and they occupy the richest lands h 
but the greater part of the province is sparselv and almost 
exclusively populated by the less advanced tribes. 

The author mention* incidea tally (p. i9fi seq r ) that the 
ascertainment of the numbers of the population has been 
matter of great difficulty for him, as French Indo-China has 
nothing comparable to the decennial census of India and the 
returns made at intervals of five years by local officials are 
not reliable. 

The book is very interesting and It is admirably produced. 
The illustrations* maps, etc.* are good and there is a full 
bibliography. The tabic of contents is fairly detailed* but an 
index would have been acceptable. 

UtrsiK DKa Or hints. By Robert Lachhiakn, Fh.D- 

JedermanuB Bficherei, 7| x pp, ]3G T including 12 
plates and 11 musical examples. Breslau: Ferdinand 
Hirt, 19(29. 3-50 inks. 

The author of this work is already known in this country 
by his article on 41 Muhammad im Music ,p in the new Grove s 
Ihdioiuny of Music, and on the Continent by his contributions 
to the Archiv fur Musikunsscmchufi and other journals. 
Being both an Oriental scholar as well as a music bin, his 
writings cany with them a certain ** authority ”, Coupled, 
with lhis F Or. Lacbmunn rarely treads the well-beaten tract, 
and his articles invariably reveal some fresh view-point to 
those interested in Oriental music. 

The presen I book does not profess to cover the whole gamut 
of Oriental nwaic as some critics seem to have expected. The 
subjects dealt with by the author are rite results of his own 
independent investigations into particular phases of* and 
problems m, Oriental music wlkh have not hitherto received 
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attention. In many cages his researches offer likely solutions 
to awkward questions, and on tlie whole Lis treatment is 
always stimuJstiog- 

If Chapter I reveals dependence on others, bis marshalling 
of tints throws more light on “ In^tninientalstimmungen 
Chapter II essays to reduce the scale systems of the various 
nations concerned to a sort of ,s common denominator #t t 
whilst his handling of StamBW, Javanese, and Indian scales 
is quite original. In writing on the “ Viertdtone " (p. 48} 
and M Konsonanztheorien ,p (p T 51) the author has swept 
away some popular misconceptions, Chap, IV contains quite 
a number of new propositions* and that devoted to “ Frrier 
Rhythmua rT has not hitherto been dealt w ith either seriously 
or syfitematiefllly (see also p* 60, M Modelle ”)* In the second 
section on Si Fester Tthythmm ”, the author demonstrates! 
that there is n fundamental distinction between heating time 
and rhythmic polyphony. The rhythmic divisions in Indian 
and Arabian music arc explained in a new way, and he shows 
that the rhythmic behaviour of all the nations concerned is 
exactly parallel to their melodic character. Chapter V also 
breaks fresh ground in many directions. 

Besides plates, the book is furnished with musical examples, 
most of which have been taken down personally from phono¬ 
graphic records [a very trying task) which the author himself 
(for the greater part) also obtained personally from performers. 

Some critics of the book appear to he more concerned with 
what it does not contain rather with what it does contain, 
M. Snelleman in the Ah edict JloUe?d(ifftScti£ Cowfflwf is one of 
these. He complains that Madagascar has been omitted, 
Ju&t so. One could even add the Fiji Inlands ! The Dutch 
reviewer docs not appear to appreciate the aim of the book 
which is concerned with " Hochkuitursn , Le+ with civiliza¬ 
tions that have contributed to the art and science of music 
(see p, 103), 

More serious is the attitude of M, Borrel in the Rtfvue tl*. r 
Mwiwlogie (Mai, 1929), Ho aap that our present knowledge 
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of the subject is so fragmentary tliat it is premature to express 
un opinion I f we are to wait until we have com plots know!«|.g C 
T am afraid we will never make progress. It- is only hy making 
a sun ey ol the ground within our rvarh from time to time that 
enuhles us to go forward with safety. That is precisely what 
Hr. Lachmnrui has clone. 1L Borrel also charges the author 
uitli attempting to explain everything in Oriental souks by a 
progression of fifths. It is not true. A glance at Chapter I f 
sect, where tjumtengeneration is cl&arly opposed to 
" ^trcckentcilung ”, proves that. Reference to pp. 35,28, 31 
ami to will also show that M. Borrcl has made quite a reckless 
statement. Indeed, the discussion of Dr. Lachminn iti tii& 
rtret two chapters of his book on the inning and scales of 
instruments is bused on the fact that there are several means of 
arriving at a serins of notes. 


I do mt agree with ail the conclusions of Dr. Bachman n r and 
Tvhftrt: we differ f hope to make the subject of a special papt?r. 
At any rate, the author has a thorough and complete knowledge 
of Arabian music, not only of the mediaeval treati&es [ Ah Kin rlT r 
^tc.j hut of modem practice in the Maghrib. T cannot, how- 
accept Ids name for the Maghrib! mode Ifbakan which 
he writes Asbtt'Tn, as he ha is done elsewhere. Bar bier de 
Maynard. (JA . Mai-Juki, 186 d) started this word,, following 
F, Sah ador-Danial {I^i musiffue Af&bef It certainly has no 
literarj existence in Arabic ttreatisea &o far as ! am aware. 
A similar objection could also be offered against the mode 
failed Dht! 3 which I feel sure is DtL This error fiillv also he 
traced to Barbier de Meynard and F. Salyndor-DauieL 
Apart from these trivial objectionSj this book is probably 
the most important contribution to the subject that has 
appeared for many yeura, The author deserves the highest 
praise, not only because he breaks fresh ground in almost 
e\cry direction that he goes, hut because he does it in B 
thorough and systematic way. It ia a book which all interested 
in Oriental music will be compelled to read sooner or later. 


H*kev Reoboe Failnter- 
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La Mitologia CtIafpoxese, By Kajtaele Pettazzqkt, 
Being VoL I of the series Testi r. Docmmnti per ta Storm 
ddle Rdigitmi. 7| x 4J, pp. YiE-rUE. Bologna : 
X, Zaniehelli, I939, 

This book oomaata of two parts. The first is a sketch of 
the origin and evolution of Shintoism, and the second gives 
rhe mythical history of the world, and especially of Japan, 
down to the beginning of the semi-historical period in the 
middle of the seventh century, 04 set- forth in first section 
of the Ko-ji-ki. Chamberlain's translation^ published in 
.1 :i a supplement to the Trans. Asiatic Sec. of Japan y 
is the main source. Thus a gap in Italian literature concerning 
religion is satisfactorily filled, and* though apparently the 
author lias not the linguistic and other qualifications necessary 
Inr direct contact with the subject, he has consulted the best 
Western authorities. 


La Confessions dei Pecoati. First Fart, Ey Eavfaele 
Pettazzoni. Being VoL III of the series Storia tlclle 
Rdigitjni, 7!- x 4|,pp* xiv + 355 + l plate. Bologna : 
N. Zanichelli, 1929+ 

Starting with the premise that confession of sins is a 
fundamental principle of religion, the author aims at collecting 
the practices as3i.idn.tcd with confession throughout the 
world. This Is indeed a vast task ; for available literature 
in European languages is scattered, scrappy, and often of 
doubtful reliability. Success depends nut only on indust-rv, 
but on judicious discrimination in lifting and choosing the 
criteria. This volume, the first of two, surveys the whole 
world except the Mediterranean civilizations, and the scope 
i-- ; far too wide for me to attempt a criticism beyond the 
Ada tie sections which are more or less known to me. Here 
the author depends on the moat trustworthy writers, though, 
of course, treatment of so extensive a field based on Western 
sources cannot be truly comprehensive, 

Strangely enough, the sole plate represents an Ancient 
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American stele. Surely other pictures have greater or at 
least equal claim* to reproduction if the boot ia to he 
illustrated* Absence of an index is a serious defect; but 
perhaps that will be made good in the second volume, which 
will deal with Mediterranean civilisations and include 
Christianity. W. F. Y. 

The Unequal Treaties : China and the Fokeiuneh. 
By Korney GFiLEEHT. With a foreword by H. E. 
Morrtss, 

This work is by Mr + Kodnev Gilbert, an American 
journali*t-j author of What's Wrong with China, ivho has been 
resident in Chinn for many years. and who li:i< made li special 
study of its people, language, and politics. 

As the chief aim of this work is p jlitic ih it is obvious that 
its content* cannot be dLsou^d in this JWrfial* which has 
always refrained from dealing with political matters of a 
controversial nature. 

The historical portion of the work is based on the 
Intemritifmitl tium of the Chine* e Empire, by Dr. II. B. 
Morse, but the author is careful to p >iut out that “ Dr. Morse's 
book is not controversial, however, so that when argument? 
are founded upon material that is obviously hi*, he must not 
be held responsible for them ”, 

J t H. 8. L. 

Innermost Asia. Detailed Report of Explorations in 
Central Asia, Kan-su and Eastern Iran, carried out and 
described under the orders of £LM. Indian Government 
by Sir A OREL Stein, K.C.I.E., Indian Archaeological 
Survey. ToL I s text, pp, xxxix, I ->54 7 ; YoL II, text, 
pp. xii, 549 -1159; Yob IIT, plates aud plans, pp. si* 
plates cxxxvii, plans 59 ; Yol. FY maps. Oxford, at 
the Clarendon Press, 1928. 

The explorations recorded in Ihese splendid. volumes, which 
do infinite credit bo the Clarendon Press, ware bricSv sketched 
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hy Sir Aural Stein in an address to the Royal Geographical 
Society in 1916 {** A Third Journey of Exploration in Central 
Asia 191S-16”), and they have been partly described in 
two later paper* ("Explorations in the Lop Desert" The 
Geographical Review* January, 1920* and "Innermost Asia: 
Its Geography as a Factor in History ”, a lecture published in 
The Geographical Journal, May and .Tunc, 1935). Rut to 
readers of Ancient Khotan and Serindia it used not be stated 
that the matter contained in Innermost *4$ir is far more 
extensive and varied than could be adumbrated in such 
^ketches. From perhaps all other explorers Sir Aural Stein is 
distinguished by the fact that his journeys and surveys, 
adventurous and scientific as they are, are inspired also, 
perhaps even more profoundly, by archaeological and historical 
interests and by the fascinating problems connected with the 
contact of cultures in Central Asia. Hence, while seeking 
u'uys, new nr old. over forbidding mountain passes and deserts; 
recording triangulations, tracing glaciers and rivers to their 
sources; noting the composition and stratification of mountains 
ami the volumes of waters* the changes and inler-eomieetionij 
°f river-beds and lake-levels: investigating the cbmutie 
conditions of desiccation and wind-erosion* and furthermore 
the ethnographic features of the populations and the economic 
ami oiler factors affecting the growth and decay of settle¬ 
ments, he has again provided a wealth of new material lor 
the studies which mainly occupy the Royal Asiatic Society. 
An adequate review of such a work would exceed the 
competence of any individual; even within the limits of history 
and archaeology the experts must he few who in this Report 
would not frequently find themedvefl upon unfamiliar ground. 
We can* therefore, only indicate shortly the character of the 
work and the nature of the new acquisitions to knowledge. 

The whole journey, if for the moment we overlook Sistan* 
may be described us a second edition p with variations and 
extensions, of the pioneer explorations detailed in Serindia* 
Rut the scale of the variations and extensioiiB is commensurate 
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with the whole. They start at once with a new line (via Chilas P 
Darel, Gilgit, Train) over the untried Darkoi pass (15,360 feel) 
to the Pamir r continuing over other passes to Sarikd and 
TashlnirgliOn and again round the east of Mantagh-Ata tc 
Kashgar. They include an attempt to reach the Khotan 
river, across some 150 miles of high sand-dunes, from Mara!- 
braid; a hazardous and exhausting exploration of the ancient 
route from Loulan to An-hsi over Sf Yartlaitg pl and ,f Mesh a +p 
deserts and the Balt-eqeinMted bed of Lop-nor; a tracing of 
the famous mined iimes I with its hundreds of watch-towers, 
in long desert 3tretchea T both west and east of Timdnmng; 
orographical researches in the high mountain mngea behind 
Su-chow and Km-eu t and the head-waters of the Kan-sus, 
Pei-ta-ho and Su-lo-ho rivers ; a desert route from Sii-ehow 
to the easteminost Tien-ahau (the Qurlik-Tagli), Ha mi, 
Barkul,, and f*u chen m w mountain crossings from fiu-rheii to 
Turfati; explorations in the Turfan depression, and in the 
Kuruk-Tagil and the Tien-ahim ; and a route by the Alai 
valley from Kashgar tu Samarkand, including a difficult, 
divagation across high mountains to the Pamir and then 
again north tiirough Roshan and Durwjiz. These journeys 
demanded, it need hardly be said, most elaborate preparation 
and great powers ol pm vision ami observation in their leader, 
whose intuitions seem to have been almost invariably verified. 
But perhaps their most striking feature is the intellectual 
and physical vitality which enabled him at every point to 
make fresh observations and deductions and to fill his note- 
books with exact details of measurement* or observatiojas t 
and to devote to anthropological examinations any few hours 
spared from exhausting travel and the cures of leadership. 
Whether on the Chinese lifnrj l(K"l or 20ft watob-towers were 
1,1 cleared ”, we need not stop to count* But exact particulars 
are given in regard to these and aQ other structures ^ the 
fifty-nine plates of plans in Volume ITf are permanent fruits 
of an enormous labour directed by a most alert and experienced 
excavator. 
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A considerable amount of the archaeological work was 
supplementary in the sense that it was carried out from 
centres previously visited either by Bir A tire 1 Stein himself 
or by French or Russian or German, expeditions. This by 
no means implies that new sites were not everywhere dis- 
covered, and the long lists of finds interspersed through the 
two volumes of text are no sign of exhausted fields. Even from 
the Niya sites and Mirim, so thoroughly explored in 1B06—8, 
and from the three or four times despoiled collections at Tun- 
liuang, a large amount of artistic ami literary treasure was 
recovered. Possibly , however, it was the excavations in 
Loulan, Kharakhoto and Astana that best satisfied Bit Asirel 
Stein's interests as an archaeologist. The tirst of these* 
though visited on lus second expedition> was practically 
virgin soil 5 and here, on the oldest line of connection between 
the south and north of the desert, he realized his hope of 
important accessions to the knowledge of Indod hiut^e 
civilization during the centauries immediately preceding the 
Christian epoch, and also of primitive native culture In those 
parts, The account of the Loulan discoveries forms one of 
the most Interesting sections in the Report : it records finds 
of Kharnsfhl documents and Chinese coins and of woven 
materials (used as wrappings for flic dead) which are lug lily 
important for the history of dfcajgnu and processes and their 
eastward and westward transmission. These textures have 
been carefully discussed by Mr. Andrews, and they can bo 
studied in the numerous plates. Finds of worked flints and 
other prehistoric objects* maintained on the ground surface 
through wind erosion, were plentiful at LouJan. But the 
“thrill 11 of thcjse excavations is provided by the impressive 
account of disinterred representatives of primitive tribes in 
that area, whom in the photography we can inspect face to 
face without the inconvenience experienced by the boldest- 
of my Lop-lik diggers' 1 . Owing to difficulties of transport 
the mummUied representatives of the old Loulan populn- 
tioii ,J were deprived of a millennium of edib cation in a museumi 
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thflr brief return to the light was terminated by a careful 
restoration to their secular samarfh*. 

In Kiiarukhotu the work was concerned with the much 
later age of the Tangut kingdom, which arose in the middle 
of the eleventh century aj> # , the remains extending into the 
Mongol period. From this site on the old route from Kan-su 
to Mongolia the KiLbsiim explorer Colonel Kozlov had in 1900-9 
obtained great spoil of hooks in the unknown Tungut or 
pSi-hisia language, MS&. and xylographs in this language* 
with numerous pieces at Tihetan. Chinese, and Uigur, as well 
ns coins and pottery, were brought to light by Sir Aurel Stein, 
The Si-hsi a writi n g presents still an inte resting puz?le, IT ough 
the meanings of many of the ch&nicteni ,ire K or ran be, known, 
their system is still a problem ; writings can be made out pedg- 
fentim as regards their sense, but one sign affords practically 
no help m deciphering another. Hence the fragment with 
Tibetan trunsliterntion haa not at present the importance 
which otherwise might attach t o it. The plates in volume Ill 
well illustrate the complicated script; but the matter consists 
some what prominently of u*ima*kdT<is. to Buddhas and 
Bodhbattvus, 

We must not linger over the finds from the Turfan area 
and the other sstes north ol the TakhtninkaiTi, though many 
both new and old were investigated with rich results. The 
Astana cemetery in particular fKliarakhoju district) yielded 
abundant artistic treasures, textiles, paintings, and other, 
bo that, comdderiiig all Jib operations of this land, we must 
regard Sir Aurel Stein as one of the most successful, as web 
as high-motived, rv^mpvxoi in history. The explorations 
In, and to the south of,, the Knruk-Tagh t at Ting'-pan and 
linger* and generally in the area of the Kuruk-darya and 
Konche-daiya share the interest of Loulnn as regards early 
culture and Chinese routes and the geographical problems 
connected with the old courses of the two rivers. 

The reports of the work in these areas are interspersed, 
as indeed is the whole narration, wherever occasion invites, 
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with valuable historical disquisition h p Mostly using Cldneae 
literary materials elicited by Chavsimes, but T as a trial will 
show, with excellent fidelity, these disquisitions furnish 
convincing identification a ol territories named in those 
sources, while a trained geographical insight supplies a hey 
to the developments which the sources record. Much light 
h hereby shed upon the history of the Qarlik kingdoms and 
the Zungaria plateau, m well as upon that of Turbin. On 
the journey from Kashgar to Samarkand Sir Aurel Stein 
does not fail to confront with his actual experience the 
import-ant statements of old travellers and geographers—in 
the first place T of course, Hii hi n -Taring and Marco Polo—and 
the views of their great commentators. 

In Slstan, which wa$ reached via Meshed and Herat, Sir 
Aurel Stein made acquaintance with a region which had 
been the subject of hia first publication (1885) as an Iranian 
scholar, and again on t Ills occasion houses the A vesta (pp. 90S, 
923—1), That the Hr.-1 inand delta preserved important 
archaeological remains had been widely known from the time 
of Ritter; but the Moamahon Commission of 1908-fi, though 
it led to Mr, Tatejd valuable publication f Seutan T 1910-2), 
had not in print yielded much concerning pre-Islumic times. 
The region where the Hetmand with its anciently famed 
tributaries terminates in lagoons and deserts was one to which 
the experience gained in Chinese Turkestan was applicable 
forthwith. The first operations were directed to structures on 
the Koh-i-Khwujsh* which proved to go back to the Sassuniaii 
period. One of the most interesting discoveries was of 
fragments of wall painting, wherein both Buddhist and earlier 
Iran inn influences are traced, A pro-Sassansau origin is 
pro pounded for ruins near Shahristan, while other sites are 
referre 1 to late Sasaanian or Islamic times. It was in tho 
southern area, the scene of an early irrigation culture, that 
Sir Aurel Stein was able to recognize iu the nuns of a 
line of wall, studded with towers, a defence against no mu ds p 
fully analogous to his Chinos liniss & n d psrhapa not void 
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of relation to Koman wort of like nature on frontiers in 
oast and west. It was also in the southern area that he 
di^overed largo quantities of Aint* and pottery belonging to 
a prehistoric 44 chalcolithic ,J culture. The arrhaeolo^ial 
exploration of Sistan is in its initial stages* and Bk Aural 
drawn attention to its great possibilities and central situation 
in relation to the new quasi-*Sumerian epoch in Indian, civi liza - 
tion which Sir John Marshall's excavations have brought 
to light. 

For scientific and historical purposes an important 
feature in Innermost Asm Is the detailed descriptions ol the 
trouvailles by several collaborator and friends. These we 
must leave to spent for themBelve* to the different specialists, 
who Will appreciate the careful and elaborate studies by the 
respective contributors. It would be invidious to name any 
except Sir. Andrews and Miss Larimer, whose attention was 
fora long period concentrated upon the work. The collections 
of MSS. could not, of course, bo expected to compete with the 
wonderful treasures yielded to the previous expedition hy the 
hidden library of Tun-lmang. Rut Tttu-huang was still able 
to render up nearly 600 old Chinese Buddhist texts, and there 
are finds representing nearly all the languages hitherto elicited 
horn Chinese Turkestan, L&. Prakrit (Khumsfhl}. Chinese* 
Sogrlian, Khotanf or Salta, Tokharj fKuchean dialect), 
Tibetan, 1 igur anil Bimic T Turkf, and Mongol, and further a 
good num ber of pieces in the interesting 81-hsia-script., If I 
may refer to the Tibetan, which I have had occasion to 
scrutinize and which are perhaps the most numerous T I may 
state that, while the " documents ” on wood and paper, 
chiefly from Mnzar-Tugh, are s ind3nr to those previously 
procured, the literary finds, MS. and xylograph, for the 
morit part single leaves and of no very early date* include 
many specimens of the beautiful varieties of Tibetan cursive 
acript, some few of which arc reproduced in the plates. 

Thr value of the admirable volume of Pktes and Plans 
and Mops requires no mention, except to point out that they 
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are abundantly reinforced among the subjects of the 505 
excellent photographs {scenery, anthropology, archaeology, 
culture-objects, and so forth), by which the narrative is 
ill list railed. In only one perhaps of these photographs do yyo 
notice any probable presentation of the author himself ; and 
the references of a personal diameter, except in the ease of 
a mishap "which by good fortune did not prove fatal or 
permanently disabling, consist mainly of expressions of 
thanks for hospitality or other assistance or of records of 
efficient cooperation. 

The production of this immense wort, replete from end 
to end with precise information on so vast a variety of 
matters, and relating to so great spaces and times, suggests 
a labeur comparable in its way to that of the expedition itself. 
Bat the hitter was also complicated by anxieties due to the 
international situation in the years [913-th and by a new era 
in China, which at more than one point threatened the opera¬ 
tions. No one could grudge to Rir Aural Stein a grateful 
appreciation of the qualities required for the design and 
effectuation of his work and for surmounting such or other 
impediments, or a cordial congratulation upon the completion 
of both tasks. 


F. TV . Thomas. 




NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

The People of Amina 

At a meeting of the Society on 1 1th June, with the Marquee 
of Zetland in the chair, Mr, Eldon Rutter (who lately spent 
a year at Mecca and Medina) gave a lantern lecture on 
* + The Arabians J \ a title which he chose in preference to 
“ The Arabs 11 in order to direct his remarks more particularly 
to the inhabitant*! of JezSmt el "Arab or the Arabian Peninsula, 
including the Syrian Desert a? far north as Tadmor or Palmyra, 
He faid that while Arabia us thus defined was nearly ns large 
an the whole of Indi a there was no other resemblance: — 
it was one country inhabited by a single raca of men standing 
alone in almost everything. It was in the main a wilderness 
of naked yellow plains the horizons of w hich were as unbroken 
a a the horizons of the open sea* hike them they were broken 
by pinnacles of stark rock which stood up like huge bated 
fang-5,, symbolizing the eternal hunger which obtains ill that 
fltcrile country. 

The people were divided into two classed according to their 
mode o f life— tb e A h 1 el h ad ha r or r he pc asan ts a nd townsmen, 
and cl Bedu* the Bedouins, sometimes called Aid cl wab&r* 
meaning the people of the hair-cloth tents. The townsmen* 
or oasis dwellers* were tillers of the soil and merchants. The 
Bedouins were stock-breeders, and practised a form of national 
sport known as el gkazu t which consisted of making raids on 
other tribes for the purpose of stealing their flocks and herds. 
As a broad statement it would not bo too much to say that 
the tribes of the Kubtun (Yeoian and HadhramiiUt) were 
urban, and the tribes of * Adrian. (Hijaz and Xejd) were Bcdu. 
The funner did not raid in peace time, and lived ill village * 
of stoiie T ruah, or mud-houses„ or in more or loss permanent 
encampments. 

In the comparatively fertile districts of the Yemen high¬ 
lands, and parts of Hadhxamaut where the people lived in 
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houses ami did not raid, the population tended to increase. 
Among a comparatively peaceful people such as this, the 
increasing population found, itself in precarious rircniustauces. 
They had lost the art of constructing reservoirs* and were 
therefore unable to increase the area of their cultivated Sand. 
Hence a part of the population was gradually pushed forward 
into J Asir> and north-eastward into Xejriu. Here they 
found themselves oo a less fertile soil, and their chief pursuit: 
could do longer bo agriculture. They took to stork-raising, 
and their houses were less durable* being made of rushes. 
In the next generation or two the Yemenites would hove 
been pushed still further away from the land of iheir fathers 
into a country where vegetation wa* bo Sparse that if would 
be no longer worth their while to build permanent houses, even 
of rushes. They would take to tents and would become pure 
Bedouins, wandering shepherds. As they pushed northward 
they came in contact with the great Bedouin tribes and raiding 
became their chief preoccupation, but still they must go on* 
anil several hundred years after the time of their leaving the 
Yemen they were finally absorbed inEo the agricultural 
population of the border countries, .Syria and Mesopotamia* 
They now became peasants, as their forefathers were several 
hundred years before in the Yemen, 

The most famous Arabian of nur day, Ibn Hu'ud.the Wahhabi 
king, was pot the shaykh of a great Bedouin tribe. His house 
sprang from the Aid el hadbar T or town stock His great 
measure of success went to prove the truth of Professor 
Hogarth's observation Lhat 14 Theocracy j, out the pastoral 
patriaichiate, is Lha durable and dominant form of Semitic 
govenunetit ,p * By clearly stat ing that his system of role was 
theocratic, Thu Sa E ud had been able to rise to the overlordsldp 
of nearly the whole of the Bedouin nation, and in fact to 
induce many of them to become peasants. About sixteen 
years ago he founded an agricultural colony at a place called 
E! Artwiyya in the Kasim* east of El Eurnydiu Hra motives 
were, firstly, to attach a body of fighting men to his service ; 
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secondly, to put a atop to the time-honoured practice of the 
inter-tribal raid,, and thirdly, to bring prosperity to bis 
country. The inducement which he held out was the only 
one which had ever made a lasting appeal to the Semites., 
lie offered to point them the way to Paradise, 

Thu Sa c ud did not profess to be a learned man himself, 
but he was the protector of a large company of learned men, 
including the descendants of the Shaykh Muhammad ibn 
Abd el Wahhabi He sent- several of these to the new agri¬ 
cultural settlement as teachers. He built a mosque there, 
and supplied the settlers with clothing and the other 
necessities of life of which they wore in need. The system 
of settling the Bedouins on the land was extended, and 
learned men from the Wahhabi capital wore sent to each 
settlement with instructions to produce evidence from the 
prosperous ages of Is lam , showing that it wins no shame fur 
a free son of the desert to lie himself to the soil and dig it. 

These missionaries were to lay stress on the point that, 
he who would lead a religious life must live among the Ikhwiin, 
or religions brotherhood, so as not to be led by his associates 
into practices contrary to Islam. It was a sore point with 
many of them that they had to give up raiding, but- it was 
explained to them that there was always the possibility of 
their being employed in a jihad, or holy war, against 
unbelievers or polytheists. This would bring them spoil, 
and moreover, in the event of their death on the field, they 
would be admitted at once to Paradise, This was not a new 
religion. It was merely a revival of the great system which 
had led its followers to victory in manv lands centuries 
before, Thoie was ample historical proof, then, that they 
were joining a system which was capable of leading them to 
success. 

By these means great enitmamsm was aroused in Nejd, 
and in a few yearn Xbn Sa‘ud had thousands of would-be 
farmers scratching in the sand for water in a hundred different 
areas wherever it was thought possible to find it. The set tiers 
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fawned to read and write, and to practise their religion in the 
orthodox Dimmer. Moreover, the promised wars were duly 
provided for them. They were led successively against 
Hm cr-Rasbeed. Prince of Hail, and El Husayu, King of the 
Hijaz. They were victorious in both campaigns. These 
successes confirmed in them the conviction that their lives 
were pleasing in the* sight oi Allah. 

It would be a mistake to think that Ibn Stt'ud's policy of 
settling dwellers on the land would leave no surplus for 
migration. The lands capable of cultivation were very 
limited, and the enormous -saving of life by the suppression 
of raiding would probably allow the tribes to expand even 
though they continued to lose many nf their number ns 
settlers in I bn Sard’s settlements. Tt was to be hoped that 
nu obstruction would he put in the way of this emigration. 
If the increasing population of the new peaceful Arabia 
was strictly confined within its own boundaries, there coul I 
he little doubt that the economic situation would cause 
either internal wars in the peninsula or another outrush of the 
warlike people to the northward and eastward. The lecturer 
suggested that 1 be Eiin tpean fetish of exactly defined territorial 
boundaries was difficult to maintain in Arabia. Europe won W 
watch with keen attention the progress of tho policy of turning 
whole bedouin tribes into peasant communities, and most 
piHiple would wish Abdul Aziz success in his efforts. 

Asked by Professor Murgolkmth whether he could confirm 
the statement made by Oervaise Courtelleraont that mann- 
arriptfi in Hiinyariric script were to be found in Mecca, Mr, 
Rutter said he had seen no such works. 


The Arab Rulers of Zanzibar 

The Sultan of Zanzibar was present at a reception giv^m 
in liia honour by the Royal Asiatic and Central Asian 
Sudetitw ;i( Biirlmnton House, Piccadilly, cm Monday, 1st July, 
Afto'r the reception ^Ir. Rudolph SaiuhRiiete, author of 
jbaS- ejctobeh SI 
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Said bin Stilton, Ruhr qf Qmnn and Zanzibar T gave a 
lantern lecture on " The Dynasty of the Al Bn Said in Arabia 
and East Africa TT * Hr said that the dynasty represented 
there that afternoon did not oriuinafe in Zanzibar, but sprang 
up m Oman, more than 2,000 miles distant on the south- 
eastern most of the Persian Gulf. At the opening of the 
sixteenth century. Zanzibar and the blands around it, Mohs 
and Pemba, became subject to Portuguese influence, and 
later they occupied Muscat and Subur in Oman. By lfl5I s 
the Portuguese had been expelled from ■ >uutn by Sultan Bui 
Seif, son of Xaaix bin Murshid, who began the line of I he 
El Yaureba* The mhubiLuiii^ of the Enst Const of Africa 
were bound to Oman by affinities not only of religion, but also 
of race, and it was natural that they should turn to Oman 
for help in throwing oil the yoke. Seif built what may 
definitely be caillsHil a navy, and with its aid he occupied 
the islands of the whole of the coast from Mombasa to Kilwa r 
and in a lew years his influence extended as for as the distant 
island of Zanzibar. Unfortunately, much of his work was 
Undone by the dynastic quarrels which sprang up at bin 
death. There was no strong central power in Oman, and 
after Seif IT, grandson of Seif bin Sultan T secured election 
to the Emamate, he culled in the aid of the Persians to bolster 
up his position ugainst bis rivals. Brough l in m auxiliaries, 
they remained as tyrants* 

There was in the service of the Yaamba a.s Wali of Sonar, 
one Ahmed bm Said, a man of miblemi»hcd T though humble, 
descent, and his action at this crisis made him the worthy 
founder of a dynasty which was destined to be one of the 
most powerful and respected in Arab history. As the Ya&ruba 
had obtained power by expelling rite Portuguese, so AI bo 
Said attained it by expelling the Persians. As the Tuaruba 
had shown their energy and initiative by stretching their 
power over East Africa, so the Al bu Said showed theirs 
by recovering what thirty years of strife had lost. By taking 
in marriage the daughter of Seif el Yamaha* Ahmed 
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strengthened Lis position with the partisans ol the deposed 
dynasty + To cement friendly relations ’with the Turks and 
to strike a blow at the Persians who had invaded the country 
of the Shat al Arab, Ahmed set out for Eusra with Ms fleet 
conveying 10,000 men. He forced the Iron chain suspended 
across the river, and routed and drove out the Persians* 
The Danish traveller, Niebuhr, visited Muscat at this time, 
and was impressed by the noble qualities, the religious 
tolerance, nnd the pobtenesa shown toward foreigners by the 
inhabitants. A still more famous man visited Oman in the 
summer of 1775, for Horatio Nelson was then a midshipman 
oil I.can I die Sm florae, which wits stationed at Muscat for 
about two months, 

Ahmed showed an energy and resolution which has since 
characterized tils descendeats, but having acquired by his 
heroic nets undisputed civil power over Oman, he made the 
mistake of attempting a decentralized form of government, 
lie established IlLs mm in key positions throughout Oman, 
giving 1 hem civil power. The results were worse than 
disappointing, nnd at his death in 1783. there was great 
controversy as to the succession to the Imam&te. In the 
end. the weakest, of the vandiihkics* Ahmeds second son. 
Said. was m ide lmnrn. The result was not so much ro give 
scope for internal disruption m to allow stronger moo not 
clothed with the panoply of the Imamate to concentrate 
civil power in their own bunds. He retained some semblance 
of rdigiotiB control, while the country as a whole was well 
directed under the civil power. It grew accustomed to 
what had at first been a novel form of dual government until 
iu the on 1 1 t hf experiment of the eighteenth century became 
the established practice of the nineteenth. 

The year 1800 was noteworthy for Oman as by Sultan’s 
request the fir*t resident on behalf of the East India Company 
was installed at Muscat, and it was in the same year that 
the warlike Wahabis of Central Arabia made their first 
appearance in Oman. After the death of Sultan in 1M4, 
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in an attack by pimtea. the rule gradual !y devolve 1 on Lis 
younger sc>n t Said, who showed that firmness of character, 
pertinacity of purpose, and quickness of decision which 
rendered him famous among Arab rulers. He was only 13 
at the time of his lather's death, and it was twenty years 
before he could be said to have his position secure against 
the dangers on tho one hand of piracy by the Cowaslm, and 
on the other, of the relentless puritanical fervour of the 
Wahabis, When he hud consolidated his position at home, 
he im drawn to the idea of that overseas empire which lib 
father Is ad established* The pacing of the years hud 
separated East Africa from its Omani masters, am] the 
mmpadtitm of Arab power was a task not easily to be 
encompassed* The empire which he ultimately built, up* 
one of the largest Arab empires which the world has ever 
seen, and by no means sin nil even to modern European eyes* 
welh the fruit of three great and maiiv small expeditions 
and of twenty years of able planning, ccaaelcas striving, and 
clever man i pul at ion. 

The two enduring monuments to hla fame were the founda¬ 
tion of the modern town of Zanzibar, and the establishment 
of the dove trade. The old town of Zanzibar find practically 
disappeared with the overthrow of the Portuguese* and Said 
re-established it,, not in its old situation, but in one which 
none but the discerning eye would have chosen. Equally 
Studded was his establishment of the clove trade, and equally 
unlocked for its success. What, the dove meant to Zanzibar 
was now the common knowledge of all men ; its, introduction 
was the work of one man* English influence wm of no small 
assistance to Said* but be paid for that support in a generous 
and highly unsrdJLdL manner. This was the period at which, 
under the stimulation pro-emiueiifclv of Wilbcrforce and of 
the Chipham Sect, the English conscience was becoming 
alive to the abhorrent* but frequently much over-estimated 
effects of the slave trade. Said signal two treaties in 1833 
and IfcMft, whereby he set himself to discountenance traffic 
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iu slaves, anil to abolish it within fiiFi dominions, It was to 
be remembered that this was the act of a man to whom the 
trade gave no raHgious offence, rather the re verse ; of a 
man who bad grown up to regard it as part of the ordinary 
course of nature, and whose greatest source of revenue it 
was. Xor was the opposition aroused in his subjects to be 
estimated lightly. 

In 1837, His Highness was made an honorary member, 
one of the very first, of the Royal Asiatic Society, in token 
of its approbation of the encouragement, given by him to the 
nits atari sciences among his people, particularly to those 
of shipbuilding and navigation. 

The situation which existed in the joint dominion of Oman 
and Zanzibar on the death df Said would have been ns 
difficult us any of the past had not- the presence of the British 
exercised a moderating influence and thrust succession 
troubles beneath lIlc surface Sail l bimsidf, strong though 
he was. and great a* wae his prestige, had found the dual 
government no easy burden to maintain. Indeed, the friendly 
intervention of the English had helped him to preserve his 
suzerainty over liman. He directed that bis * 01 ^ Thowcynee, 
should rule at Muscat, while another of his sons, Majid* 
shoLilii succeed to Zanzibar, and from his death in 1356, lhe 
two countries had been Controlled by .separate lines of the 
uarne dynasty. 

After tracing the fortunes of Zanzibar and Muscat from 
the date of (he division to the present day, the lecturer said 
that the Sultan of Zanzibar whom they were privileged to 
have with them that day, maintained tmdimmed in the 
sixth generation the lustre of his ancestral line. His territory 
was obviously destined to be of increasing importance in 
the affairs not only of this country, but of East Africa in 
general. The years which had elapsed since the end of the 
Great War bad shown with increasing clarity that to our 
generation at any rate the proper study of mankind is man* 
They had been engaged that afternoon in the study of the 
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work of a gene ration of men which had shown each after 
the other in Varying degrees, but with no exception, certain 
qualities which were confined to no race, and to which no 
nation could lay exclusive claim. The Al bu Said rescued 
their country from anarchy* welded it into such coherence 
as was permitted by the material they handled* opened up 
rich new territories to the eyes of man, and in the subsequent 
administration of those territories showed qualities of loyalty 
and friendship and a capacity for harmonious co-operation 
which would be no mean ornament to any dynasty, race* or 
period of history. 

At the conclusion of the lecture* Mr. Yusuf Ali, Admiral 
Richmond, and Sir Lionel Haworth addressed tht- meeting* 
The Chairman, Lord Ulenhy T moved a hearty vote of thanks 
to the Multan for honouriug the Societies with his presence 
and to the lecturer for his able address. 

The Council regret to announce the death of their 
distinguished Honorary Member, Sir Ernest Ha tow. A full 
obituary notice will appear in the January Journal. 
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Famphict, 13 \ 9|. Leipzig, 1928. From tha Author. 

Corpus Iti.^riptionum Indicrntmi. Yol. 2, Ft. 3u Khan ^ht hi 
Itj^riptioDfl with the exception of tlu/se of AAoka ed* by 
8. Koaow t .16 plates. 11 x 101. Calcvttu, 1929. 

From the Secretary of Slate for Indio. 

Doughcr^ K. F, ( Nabm nidus and Belshazzar. Yale Or. Ser. 15. 

11 s >: 7J + . New IIa iw^ Londoi i, 1929, From the PMuh#r*. 

Douglas, B- K., 8upplement&ry Catalogue of Chinese Books in the 
British Museum, \% x 10), London, 3903. 

From the T makes. 

Early TinMah Grammar in Antrim MU x 7|, Constantinople, 
1928- Bought. 

Tin- Effect of Western Influence on civilisations in the Malay 
Archipelago, ed. by B. Sehreike. Batavia* GwootocliajL 
11 x 7). Bertecia, 1929. From (he Publishers* 

Encyclupffidia of Islam, ed. by ML T. Houtsma and others. 
Fiisc. L, Tashkent-Tidis. 11 x 71, Leyden, London , 1929* 

Subscription . 

FQchncr, W,. Ora maid pad me hum. Oleine China- u. Tibet- 
expedition, 1925/28. 9l X 6A. Leipzig t 1929. 

From the Publishers. 

Gadd* C. J., History and Monuments nf L'r. 9 x6. London t 
1 J'l'. i From the P uUiahers. 

Galling, K_ t Die l^raelit-isohe 8tunr^verf emsc n« in ihrer vorder- 
orient alisc ben Urn welt* Alto Orient 28. 9i x r U. Leipzig, 
1929, SidfST'ripfioji. 

Gfith!a ng, The Hittite Empire. 9 • 6. London, 1929, 

From the Publisher*. 

I Taster, M. r Studies and Texts, collected, 3 vote. 9 x 6. Loudon, 
192B—8, From the Author. 

Ga-’jdn Bey, H. A. p IV Tie de Rhodes Arabic. 10 ■ 01. Cairo, 

1929. From the. Author. 

Gill^ert. It, The Unequal Treaties, 9x6- London. 

From the Publishers* 

GneiBun, 11, A., The Birth of LOrik. FamphJet- 10| x 7. ('am- 
hridffi^ U.S.A., 1929. From the A uthor* 

Hillcbraudt, A.. VediHehe Myibi-logic 2. Ild. 10 x oj- Breslau, 
1929, From the Publishers, 

Hubogvrin dirtionmtire efiryidupAiiqne du bouddhwme, Ee- 
dactcnr en chef F. DeinteviDe* Faac, 1* A Bom ban 
11) x &L Tok*jo t 1929. From the. Chief Editor. 
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Koovkaas, C„ Tuntri, du middel-javauii&cbe P&ftG&tantra- 
bewerkiug. lit x 8. Leiden, 1939. Fwm the Author. 
IndiLLti Studies, In Honor of Charles Rockwell P inmea- 10| x 7, 
Cambridge; Mms rr 1929, From the Publishers. 

Ber, A. r HiHtoir* dc* Bitnarista ds h l + £poqne islumique. 

M| x £§. Le Oaire, 1928 . Bought. 

Journal of the Department of Letters, Vo I 13, University of 
Calcutta. 91 x 1929. 9 From the Resist rnr, 

Xnrandikar, fi. V +(F Hindu Exogamy* 9 X Bombay > 1929. 

From the Publisher#* 

Kburofthf Inscriptions Pt. 3* conclusion, transenbed and edit. 
hy E. J. Rapaon And P. S. Natl*. 14 ■- 10L QbgM USD. 

iVnifl (he Publishers 

K. Bnta v\ lani't IiCnootBcliapr Feestbtindel uitgegeven van ziju 
ISO jarig beptaftn 1778-1928. 11 x 7L Weltevr«dm 3 1929. 

From the Bataviaasch QmGQtechap. 
Kronu N. J. p L Archeology* 2. Survey of the History of tha 
Netherlands Indies. Science in T the N- East Indies. 

Pamphlets. 1J X S. From the A \dhof. 

Laminensp H.* I/Lslam, truduxiorio di R. Huggierl, 9 x ti. Bari, 
1929. From the Publishers 

Lo.mot.tep E., Note* mir la fikftgAvadgftfl. Society Bulge d'Etude# 
Orientates. 10* -.7. Ptn e> f 1929* From the Author* 

Manual on the Turanians and Paill-Turunhiinaai. 9x6. London, 

13.d. Bought, 

Or A. F Hikajat Pclanduek Djiunkn, verttiaM, B| X 51- 
Sanipoori , 1&29. From the TrtmjtUiior. 

Muh T AI-SM'r ul-msft'i ul- 4 asrL Pamphlet. 8 X 8. 

Cairo* 1929, From the Author. 

MufiLaqlm-zadali, Tulifuh i khattltin* Turkifth. 10J X 7J- 
Isttimhul, 192&, Bought. 

Neehod, 0.. (JeActUchto von Japan, Bd- 1. Dio Lfrzdt. Bd. 2. 
1 ■ Hfllfte r l>is* t/bernalime dcr cthiuefti^chcn Knltur, 9 x 6- 
Leipzuj, 1900. P29. V61. I f)Gughl t Pol, 2 from the PubHidm*. 

NnraaimJiacliflj* il, t Karnataka Kavi Ukaritc, VoL 3. 

-Njtivakyatnanj ari, 2nd edition. 

-Nitiraanjarip pi 2 P 2nd edition. 

8i x 5| p x 5 r Battgahw, t92 c J. 

Nikkantu Sa&tri, K, A +f Tto Pan^yan Kingdom, 9 X 0. London. 

. F From the Publishers. 

Niz ajrju'd-diij, M., Introduction to the JiiwasniVl-HiMyat 
IJ f fcudfdu d-din M, al-Awfi. Gibb Memorial n.s. Vol. 6- 
1-j ;< 10. London, 1929, From t.ht Trustees Gibb Memorial* 
Oriental Institute Communi cations. 

No. 2. E.vpIanitiorLs hi Hittite Adi Minor, H. LL v. d. Oaten. 
No. 3, Ffceporl of the Prehistoric Survey Expedition r K, S- 
Sandford and W. J. Arkell. 
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No. 4. Excavation of Armageddon, 0* 8. FLeher* 

No. 5, Modinet Haiti, 1924-S* H, H. NcUron and U.. 

Hudncher* IQJ x 7J. Chicago. 

From the U imersity of Chicago* 
Oaten* H. H. v. d+, Exploration? in Central Anatolia, 192G, 
12 x 9|. Chicago, London* From the Publishers. 

OvingtoHj J M A Voyage to Surat 16S9. Ed. by H. G, Eawlitmon. 

Ij X 5|. London^ J 029- Fromihe Publishers 

Padwick* C. E., Temple Gairdner of Cairo, 9 X 6|. London. 

From the Publ where. 

Parlettt IL, Account of Diplomatic Events in Yiancknrin. 10 x 7. 

London , 1929. From the Publishers 

Pfttrulogia Ori entails, T. 20 :— 

L Bloohet, E., ni&toirn- de& ^nitons Mjunlimk, 3, 

2. Briere h M SJ Ilomeliac de Sextos d'Antioche. 

3, Blake, R. P. fc Georgian Version of the Gospel ul Mark. 

4 + YilJeconrt, L., Livre de L liimpe des lAnebren. 

5 + Basse!* R-* Synaxaire arabe jaeobite. 

ILJ X 3. IWur, 1929. Subscription. 

Putiarzonir K. r Lu mitologia giuppone^ B x 9. Bohfpm. 

From the Publishers. 

Fours Davoud, Introduction to the Yoshu trand* Ik J, Irani. 
Marker (F. D ) Avert an Sar. 2* 1U X 7. Bombay, 1933. 

From tin Translator. 

Power, E, p The Ancient Gods and Language of Cyprus revealed 
by the Accadi fln Inscriptions of A math ink Biblica 10. 
Pamphlet. lu| < T. Stmm, 1929. From the A 

Frees List uf Recorder Punjab Civil Heurelnrint, Vl4. 20. 21, 
1869-6S* 131 * 81 ^ Lahore, 1928-9* 

From the High C$mw-iioner. 
Records of Furt St. George* Despatches from End and 1696-99, 
1728-29* Despatch^ to England L?11-14. 3vols, 131x84. 
Madras, 1929. From the // igh Commissioner. 

ReiigioDsgeschiditlich^ Letwbndb heniusgegelieu von A 
Bertholel:— 

1* Zi>roEkKtri;tche Religion, K- F. Geldner, 

2. Eingeborenen Amcrikas, K. T* Prenss. 

3+ Die Blav^n, A, Briickoer, 

I- Religion der Griecben. M. F. Nilsson. 

5* Religion der Rtimer, K. Latte* 

6, Ilk Chineaeiu E. Schmitt, 

7. I>io Jainos, W. Scbu bring, 

8. Die Eingehorenen Australians u. der Sudscembdii, "R, 

ThumwakL 

9, Vedismns o. Btahmnuis>ujU-s K. F. Geld mi* 

10. Aogypten, 11. Hees. 

11 + Der nit^re Buddhianius, M. WmtnitijfcA. 
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12, Die Germane ft. F. E. Schroder. 

13. Die Kdtciir W. Krause r 2* \nflage_ 

9| x fi|+ T $bingtn ± 1926-9. From the Publishers. 

Kiiuajiovflky, \. A. s CuRtamaty Law ■ .f the Mongol Tribes, Ft. 1-3. 
11 8 . Harbin T 1929 , 

From the Central Library^. Chinese Eastern Riy. 
ScbeftelowitE* 1,, Die mandni&ehe Religion u. dm Jndontnnu 
Pamphlet, Bl X 6|. From the Author. 

Schurhammer, G. r Die Dispuiatioaen dvr P. Cos nr- <le Torres 
mit den Baddhiston 1551. Mittdluiigen dtir DGXVO. 
lkt_ 24. Ill X 7, Tohjo, 1929. From the PMuhrrs. 
ScjppcL JL,, Henim norniuunicanjiin fontes am bid. 13 X 10. 

Oslaae, 1896-J 923. From the PuhiMerx. 

Seven uni MYe Suberiant gabidrimm epiecopi . _ . hand line nunc 
prinmm edituc ex autiqua vumionr atnana in latinam 
sermiiriitn translatin' per J. B. Atlcher. 9 x 6, Vcnrfri.L 
1327. Bought from Carnegie Grant. 

Spanish Documentd concerning Voyages tti the Caribbean 
1527- 68, selected by 1. A. Wright, U.iklftvt Society, 2n4 Ser,* 
62. 9x6, London> 1929. Sahmnvtton. 

Stut.terbrim T W. F M Indian Intiiniicea in tlse Lands of the 
Pacific, Batavia's Genootflelmp. Pamphlet 11 X 7L 
Wdtevreden. From the PifbHthzrx, 

Trh-nmnl i ‘atalngue nf MSS. Collected PG9-22 for the Gorcmiftcni 
Oriental Library by S, Kuppiiawami S&sIxL VdI. 4, Siaudcrit* 
3 pts- U) ■ 6. MwJms, 1928, From the Otivtmntittl of Indio. 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Scries;— 

No, 92, The Kosopaulf&t, 

No. 93* Thu Veila n litjiaribhii-Hii of DburnmrapidhvarTndra, 
Nii. 94. The Bj-Juiddi^I of MatungauHmL 
No, 95+ The RanadlpiM of Kiniijlrngariaka, cd. by K- 
Qfunba^va tmatrL 

t0| X 6|, Trimmtrurn* 1928. From the Curator 

Tu Fn, a.p, 712-70, Arranged from his poems and tr. by F~ 
AyracrngK 9^ x 7. London. From the Trnndotor. 

Upendra Nath Ball. Ancient India, 2nd ed. 71 x 5. Caleultd, 
1^28* From the Author. 

Wigram, W- A- The Assyrians and their Neighbonrii, 9 < 6. 
Lon don , 1929. From the PMhhers 
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Abu 'All Famia-Khoaraiv, 241 
A! * u Killjkr, 229 ot hn|, 
list of bin 230. 

— — Lis daughters* 231, 

- Jvia dtlkths 2^4+ 

Abril TAlib* 241 at ^> 4 . 

Abft'l - Faraj -ll Hl - 

AbtVI-Mnvifcrtiu- BohrAm. ^mtnor 
of "KJmaU, 235- 

Akbcx J1 1 li- Pretender : A study in 
Asmnhy, 25U-72. 

Aktuir ri5 Likli, 259 at seq. 

-- coins oi 270-2. 

ALli I ILIIM 1 ^ K VJn JuiL'M '■ ■ (W . E, 
Buki&Eni), i.+W 1 -5. 

AJ-'Aiit, 2133. 

Atp Abilin, 243 H »q. 

ATnnt 5 a[]li t J. G,< Abstract of 
lecture " The Highway or Europe 
and Artia". 421 ft *eq. 

AodSfehiu^ light m hlatcfy and religion 
nf + 273-9. 

Aniii^-ritnry Meeting* 097-715. 
Ar ikmii lr Ltatnkkm (two)* 197-12, 
- \A) t 

ArthlAbdnL of Kautilya, Tw° 
iSluilieb m r 77 J 92, 

- .Note* on l+and Toudre ftfid 

A^oltnrr in tho, &M 1 KJ- 
ArMiiu^lra in rclatinn (a tbo work 
uf ASeaghoja AryaAilra, and tlifr 
I ,n 111 . ,l\ Ataras u Era, 77 H >2. 

Arwrihi, Spirit* of Dead iu Gilgil 

betitf, 525, 

Afyatewi bju I the Aftb&Alatra* 
77-I0& 

—- date of, St, 

Aruhaic l.'bine^ Waiting, the lorm lO 
rlfiuffl in, 557-79. 

A.mnirn, 452 ct 

Assyrian Modk-al Rresarip tinrtA, 
301-23. 

A-.-iVtL.lll prayer rvgaLiiist stukf 


Assyrian PrljtT to Ea, SkauiAstl 
and Gaiduk, 38&-A 
Am vTiriH I'rfl-yera, fragments ot 

7G3-G 

- H 767-89. 

x axy- Ti n-n Frifwrl pt Inna Eor a " Hand 
ui a Ghost ", &91-23, 

<F Astronc-mlrad ” Temple in India. 

nw GauhnLi, 247^8- 
Air&gliDfA and the AF tfl n AM ba < 
77-192. 

data pf, 77. 

-— his Ibenr.v n( polities, 7ft, 

B 

Bailey* T. GbaIIAHF, Ei de ijui- 
husdaiti nHls, 303—0. 

- — Middle Indian -d.> -T- in 
i nliikji e Kri.4 DTlLrI f 600- ft, 

Birii F 4 ^d. No to on the Tribal 
Nnilio. 5S1-3, 

- a further notn on, £09—70+ 

BAltSflfT, L, I>„ Tin- Cruoiua : A 
StU.Lv in Indo- Eliropnan iXyeho- 
100.731 i*. 

Bodnjr Ba^l* coijm of, 2ttH ut aeq. 
Hbamikha, Mhatti and Ulurrot 
kirti. 

EtLatti ami IStianiaba, S25-IL 
Blabous. C, O., Translator of 
DcvonktiTB Art id the Malay 
Pemnsiltli* 749-09, 

Endow Tiboto-B«nn»n tangii ai**-. 
nSL-3, 

Book-kffptng Enr a Cult af KAMUr^ea 

II, IU-28, 

Bnwl-JS'. tl-. Tin: Last Bn way hids. 

Hoyo. rtisporhunsan being in t.ilgil 
IWhot, 512 Bt seq. 

Buddhacafit-ik I'antns lx xiv + 

M, ,737-52. 

p iiddhia t Logic boEurr DinnauA 
(As&nra^ VEUFiihatiidliU, I'a^ka- 
sastray), 431-ftfcL- 
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Buddhist Login bi-Iyrt IMAnuga j 
a i;um?ctiQD F H71K1. 

B nlflhir and Urn Battuta, 7M1 -BOO, 
Bafnahuid foTk^nbi, 807-3S. 
Buwayhjdj, The Laaf r 22d— Ifi. 

C 

Ci ^akyuutiAntra, H7. 

01 qnkj r ar^ jaiiitisaj§lm. + 87. 

Centml Aslan K xpcditioia* IDlWE 
(W„ Filchm-sr)* G&S-ftL 
Cefttrul Axfan phone lies, 842-&j. 
0lHVb« apparitioiuLl bu permit umi 
being. 811 a 522 et aeq. 

Chilira Art (Exhibition) in Berlin 
337. 

CWo«« Mahiyfc* CutDchiimt in 
and Chinese Chium-tor*, 

37-70, 

Chinny (AroJuunj Writing, the 
human figure in + W-71L 
Citra^aLv bill in A^am + 247. 

P-*™hTp G. L. M m A Mougota- 
Hbo tan Spit, 1J7, 

--and £L 5To*mTAK« ( On the 

phnnrtio valne D f tho Titian 
obarantm* ui and ^ and rbe 
oqniTaJeut oharaelEr# in ihn 
bjTfalgfl-pi alphabet, 842-0!?. 
Cnsna of BedUr Bfifdit, 2811 et seq T 
Covlit, A.„ T*^o Aramaic Oafrtika 
107-12, 

D 

Haiphes, Br, Soim? Nntes on 
Ostrakon A r 584 .% 

DilTyaL 9 LL per humanly endrurud 

facing, 51 \% 

Art nf the AborfeEnca 
iif the Malay PadflauJa, 74Q-410 
Eh'.uH In Gilgit IU-irion„ aji # file 

EL «*}. 

Oliiinaiakirt.i and Bhlin^C. 837-i [ 
niOnaga, 837 et bk|, 

— But 1.1 hist Lnyi! before. 45| _ 
Btt. 870-1. 

b™ Ctm, H. R., BJjiimaljj^ Jill my 
ami BhanruiAErti, 828-41. 


Eriifj. Arabic tuum *- nf turn btiurjiiR 

802, 

E 

Ea< Prajc* to the God, 285-8. 

Et de <|Hihu^dnin &|[L" 4 B03-0. 
bvil Eye in Gilgit. Belief, 012 cl bkj, 
Exhibition or Chin Erie? Art in Berlin, 

337. 

Expedition to Central Asia (W. 
FUahnwt 685-31. 

AlnJ-PftTnfr^ W. ft. 
Kii’kmerg, G&l-lS r 

hapLatifiii- Ritual agAEnet sinko^, 
2Si^4, 

F 

Fmila ^ayb. 240 cb wq. 

Fa r a b - nn m a -i- Jam a I i . 883-8, 
FikTab-nSma of ShilkM, 4A5-W, 
Fxn.inm, 11. G r| Magma Miinkat 
Instruments* 4SSKKJG. 

- Note on the Mixmar ami Xiiy H 

Ll». 

-— Virgiaiufl tonliitvtLiWp JS9fl 
W3. 

FiTJiiryMn , W M Abatrant jJ F^ntun' 
on Centra] Aslan ExpoditiuO, 
1«M, 885-&J. 

FoLk-lore in Gilgit Beguill, 51)7-3^ 
Pondatlfln tie E^jc, 121. 

Four Hymns to Gala* 1-18. 
Fragment of an ExpiM ton-Ritual 
^ Aminat BJnknew, 2SI 4, 
l ragm-nta of Two AnpyrhaLn Frajens 

FraraHirt, 73a-42. 

Fulid -SuCiiji, 235 ct seij, 

a 

General Meetings 23 2 P 4I5 T Ml, 
U52-4W. 

I.Tt ninit, The ; A Study in Tndo- 
Eqmpran Pmhalr^y, 7.11-18, 
l -baitfl, a kind of ohm* 4£K3, 
frbuJjkjn Qadir Khajj;, 23$ f t- 
GilgaitLiffh Kpie T Tlif Fbiladflphio 

aiirl Yalo Tablrld of, 343 . 
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Gilgit folk-lore, aOT-SA* 

Gj_i?rFn.L'F~i B- R. K„ Book-keeping 
for a CuH ol tliLmeaDii IT, 19-20, 
Gyk t H wr Jlymna to, J-IK. 

H 

iJ Hmiil of a Ghost," Assyrian 
prescription against,, 601 23. 
Bialccil SlAEGAflTirr, An Unknown 
Turkish Whiine in Western 
Maettlotuft, 239-tHJ. 
nipjwkom at SaLftkerm, 273-9. 
Hippukourft, etymology nf. 273 

Et aeq, 

- capital ol the Andhra, 275. 

Homm Bone*, CGI et scq. 

Hupeem^ L. C„ Tho Human Figure 
1ft Arcbflin Chines* Witting, 
£67-79. 

yt'lfcap.pat toita in Mongol and 
Chines# oh*racteri! h £42-03. 
Humui Figure in Archtfo Chinese 
Writing (A Study in Attitude}, 
,567-79. 

I 

I bn Bathe's Journey to Bulghar : 

la it a Fibricniion + 791-80&. 

Ilin Khntib, 449. 
lira Jliajfth, 490 . 

IbEi Mubri*. 490, 

Ibn Suraij, 490, 

In Eaba, Shrine ot* 293-6. 

- Cult ol h &96-0. 

Indian Logtr (AsafLEa* Fftsubindhu, 
Tftrkn^tmsh 451-88. 
Indo-European Psychology. 731 
42. 

IiLBcript.Loaifl T Sonus £i*?w Venniie* 
297-336. 

iVAJfOW, W.,. Exportation of MSS. 
from Fcntm 441 . 

- FftraJj-nama-i damiU, 893-ft - 

J 

Jalal ul-RawInb (the), 229, 

- -list of hia Bcoifl, 230. 

JB4H- OCTO^^M, 1929. 


JiMoSEt. STJXIEEr, Ibn Unttuta J a 
Journey to Bulgbhr: 1* it & 

Fabrication* 7SH-8GO. 

Jilakimdlii, 77 «t eeq* 

Jjnna in Gilgit Region, 311. 

JoiEsaTOt;, EL 11., Text ol the 
Buddhacarita, Cantos tx-xiv, 32< 
337-62, 

- Twn Studies in the Arthaiaatfi 

ol Kftutily^ 77-102. 


K 

K&iMkhyk, temple of + 247-51L 
Kunimu = " Red Worms ,J , 343. 
Kj&ituin, Mid din Indian -4- ~H> r f’ m 
Village*-, G09 

Kat h i-Tac tbu 4 29 et *fq T 

Arthflifiatra* 77-102- 
Rbat*h Qjpdi, 449 et Beq- 
al Kbirini, 229 + 

K bctjm&M? alphabet. 1*43. 

Khoper, folk-tales in, D07-36, 

Ri Kya Yo, 452, 

KitAb &l 490, 

Ritab fflkiK *»&■ 

EiTCHiS, D. HkJM^opnT, Btgi Haeea 
of the HaBirm Sudan, Abstract 
til Lecture, 4L5h 
K'lK'i Chi* 46,1. 

Rut - GL Hu, Kurkh =■ the Cranfi, 

239, 

Klirahld-naUfla, 44 B. 


L 

LaSOuON, S,* Nolea on the Phila¬ 
delphia and Yaln Tablets ol the 

Gilgamiab Epic, 343. 

ljtnkaTftlfirsfiiitni, 9G> 

LMTT, Rettbks, Prow Tunnon of tl» 
Vubuf and Enlaikhft Legend 
jiftdT.beil to Pif-i Aojir of Herat, 

103-5. 

Liji Eftba, Shrine of, 292, 
loltm D- L. R- P The Buper- 
tkatuimJ in the Popular Belief 
of the Gilgit, Region, 507-39. 

92 
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M 

Mahayina-Hiidbyaiiiika doctrine, 

03-70. 

Majd ad* iMw lala (the) taken pri&onftf; 

m 

Malay aborigines, their daoontlTO 
art, 749-60. 

Marduk, Prayer to the God, 
Miudqlc’d Return ia B&bylun with 
■Shamflflhithum n l in, 

Miitiif aTrroii + N. M,* Ftnb- 
ninrn of Shaikh!, 445-50. 

Mjirdta. 737-42. 

Maa u HUt$a p 87. 

Miwl-jiji Jfuk*l ItuLminanr*, 489- 
ft05. 

Mi (idle Indian -4- > -f' in Village 
Kaimiri, 600 - 6 . 

Murmlr. the Mwciifi read-pipe, 

40a-6, 

Mknikr and Nay, Not* on, J ID. 
Mn^atnluad ban Silib Bijan T 445. 
Mongolo-Ti ho tmi Seal, 117, 
MubaEnmiul tbn HilAl al-B4bi p if 20* 
Mqu^Wlt^ 0, d, P Four gy mtin 
to Gala., 1-18, 

-Frag iriflit of an Ex piat jon- 

ftitu*I against Sfc&MB, 281-4, 

-Fragments of Two Assyrian 

Prayers, 761 -A, 

- Prayer U> Ea, Sbamaali and 

Marduk, ^54. 

- Return uf Mnrdifck to Babylon 

with SliamaalLihmsiiakifi, 553—5, 
Musical (Meccan) Instrument*, 4Sli— 

rm. 

N 

Mlg^juuA, 451 

Nay abyad* Pendim iuidd for flute 

Naiim, I4-. Ta'rijdL-i Fi^rn'd-din 
Mubarak^ ah, 563-4, 

NegfitoS of Uln St' 1 -1 Ji m. a 
Part ga. ns, 750. 

N Etiii? t ra, 87. 
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XuTiqia oy Booss i 
Acta Ordniia Fratmm Minutum, 

m. 

ATjmjui , HauliLYi lUqhtJ,- HayaE-i- 

dalC, 921. 

Akband Mall* Fltbali lapabani, 
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